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PREFACE. 


Os  bringing  to  a  close  the  third  volume  of  the  Seventh 
Series  of  '  The  Ibis,'  the  Editors  again  wish  to  offer 
their  best  thanks  to  the  friends  and  correspondents 
who  have  favoured  them  with  articles  for  the  present 
year. 


The  contributions,  it  will  be  observed,  are   both 

varied  and  numerous,  and  have  enabled  the  Editors 

to  complete  a  volume  which  in  size  almost  rivals 

that  of  1891.     The  coloured  illustrations  have  been 

slightly  reduced  in  number,  in  view  of  the  expenditure 

consequent  upon  the  preparation  and  publication  of 

the  new  General  Index.     This  Index,  which  refers 

to  the  genera  and  species  mentioned  in  the  Fourth, 

Fifth,  and  Sixth  Series  of  *  The  Ibis,'  and   for   the 

superintendence  of  which   the   best   thanks  of  the 

Union  are  due  to   Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  F.R.S.,  was 

issued  to  the  subscribers  in  April  last. 

As  regards  future  prospects,  the  Editors  are  pleased 


IT  PBEFA.CB. 


to  say  that  they  have  a  considerable  number  of  com- 
munications in  reserve  ready  for  the  first  Number  of 
the  next  volume,  and  that,  looking  to  the  acti\ity 
which  now  prevails  in  every  part  of  the  ornithological 
world,  they  have  no  fears  for  the  future. 

P.  L.  S. 
H.  S. 

I»ndoD,  October  lift,  1807. 


BRITISH  OENITHOLOGISTS'  UNION. 
1897. 


[An  aaterUk  indicates  an  Original  Member,  It  la  particuUrlf  reqtiestKl 
that  Uemben  will  gire  notice  to  the  Secretary  uT  the  Union,  lU  Olinndos  iitreet, 
London,  W.,  of  an;  error  in  their  addredwa  or  description*  inthii  List,  iu  order 
that  it  ma;  be  imiuediatfilj  corrected.] 


1896.  Albxaitder,  Boid  ;  Swifts  Place,  Cninbrook,  Kent. 
1893.  AiTXB,  Major  Eskrsi  L.  S.  ;  21  Victoria  Square,  Nevcattle- 
on-Tyne. 

1888.  Aplin,  OursB  Vbritoit  ;  Blozham,  Banbuiy,  Oxoii. 

1896.  ABCHiB.tLD,  OhahlbbF.  ;  9  Cardigan  Uoad.Headingley, Leeds. 
5   1897.  AsTLKT,  The  fiev.  Hdbbbt  Delavjl,  F.Z.8.  ;  Chequers  Court, 

Tring. 
1885.  BiCiaousR,  Javbs,  F.Z.S.  ;  Daleside,  Harrc^ate. 
1892.  Bakbr,  E.  C.  Stuart;    District  Superintendent  of   Police, 

Haf9ong,   North   Cachar,  Assam,  India ;  care  of  H,  8. 

King  &  Co. 

1889.  BiLSTOiT,  Richard  James,  F.Z.S. ;  Springfield,  Uaidstone. 

1890.  Barclay,  Fit.\iici8  Hubebi;  Enott'a  Oreen,  Leyton,  Essex. 
to  1872.  Basclat,    Colouel      Hasburt,    F.Z.S.;     Tingrith    Manor, 

Woburn,  Bedfordshire. 
1885.  Barclay,  Huoh  Q.  ;  Colocy  HaU,  Norwich. 
1889.  Babbgtt-Hahilton,  Gehau)  E.  H.,  F.Z.S.  ;  Eildaro  Street 

Club,  Dublin,  and  Savoy  Uaosions,  Savoy  Street,  Strand, 

W.C. 
1881.  Babkiitoioii,  Richard  MARLirFE,  LL.B. ;  Faasaroe,  Bray,  co. 

Wicklow. 
1884.  Bbddabd,  Fkaiik  E.,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  F.Z.S,,  Prosector  to  the 

Zoologieal  Society  of  London ;  Zoological  Gardeoa,  Regent's 

Park,  N.W. 
IS  1897.  BrasoK,  JoHM ;  Holly  How,  Coniston,  Lancashire. 

1897.  BBBKf,  William,  B.A.,  LL.B. ;  Tayfield,  Newport,  Fifeshire. 
1880.  BiDWBLL,  Edward  ;  1  Trig  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C, 
1884.  fiiFOHAH,  Lt.-Col.  Chablbb  T.  (Indifln  Staff  Corps),  F.Z.S.  j 

caro  of  Kossia.  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  85  Cornhill,  E.C. 


VI 


Dateot 
Election. 


1892.  Bird,  The  Rev.  Maurice  C.  H.,  M.A.  ;  Brunstoad  llectory, 

Stalbam,  Norfolk, 
ao   1891.  Blaauw,  F.  E.,  C.M.Z.S.  ;    Gooilust,   s'Gravcland,   Noord- 
Holland. 

1893.  Blagg,  Ernest  W.  H.  ;  Greenhill,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire. 

1896.  BLAKE2iEr,  Robert,  R.E.  ;  Aldershot  Camp. 

1873.  Blanpord,  William  T.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.8.  ;  72  Bedford  Gardens, 
KensingtoD,  W. 

1897.  Bligh,  The  Hon.  Ivo  Francis  :  Sonthfields  Grange,  Wanda- 

worth,  8.W.,  and  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
25    1893.  BoLAM,  George,  F.Z.S. ;  Castlegato,  Berwick- on-T weed. 

1897.  BoNAR,  The  Rev.  Horatixts  Ninian  ;    Free  Church  Manse, 

Sal  ton,  Pcncaitland,  East  Lothian,  N.B. 
]  894.  BoxnoTE,  John  Lewis  ;  68  Lcxham  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
1878.  BoRRER,  William,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  Cowfold,  Horsham. 

1895.  Bradford,  Dr.  J.  Ross,  F.R.S. ;  60  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

30   1885.  Brockholes,  Wiluam  F.  ;    Claughton-on-Brock,    Garstang, 
Lancashire. 

1890.  Brooke,  Harry  Brinsley;  33  Egcrton  Gardens,  Kensington, 
W. 

1892.  Brooks,  W.  Edwin  ;  Mount  Forest,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1897.  Bryden,  Henry  A. ;  Gore  Park  Road,  Eastbourne. 

1868.  Buckley,  Thomas  Edward,  B.A.,  F.Z.S.  ;  Rossal,  Inverness, 
N.B. 
35   1895.  Bulgaria,  H.R.H.   Ferdinand,   Prince   of ;    Sophia,   Bul- 
garia. 

1872.  BuLLER,SirWALTERLAWRY,K.C.M.G.,Sc.D.,F.R.S.,C.M.Z.S.; 
122  Tinakori  Road,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1884.  Butler,  Lieut.-CoLE. A.;  Brettcnham  Park,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

1896.  Butterfield,    W.    C.    J.    Rdskin  ;    3     Stainsby     Street, 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
1881.  BuxTOf ,  Geoffrey  Fowell  ;  Sunny  Hill,  Thorpe,  Norwich. 
40  1895.  Buxton,  8.  Gurnby,  F.Z.S. ;  Catton  Hall,  Norwich. 
1896.  Cade,  Francis  J. ;  Teighmore,  Cheltenham. 
1889.  Cameron,  Ewen  Somerled,  F.Z.S. ;  Terry,  Montana,  U.S.A. 
1896.  Cameron,  James  S.  ;  Ist  Bn.  Royal  Sussex  Regt. 
1888.  Cameron,  John  Duncan  ;  Low  Wood,  Bethersden,  near  Ashford, 
Kent. 
45  1892.  Campbell,  Charles  William,   C.M.ZJ&,  ;    H.B.M.  Chinese 

Consular  Service ;  British  Legation,  Poking,  China. 
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Date  of 
Election. 


70  IbUt).  Danford,   Bbrtbav    W.   Y.,   li.E. ;    St.   Mary's    Barracks, 
Chatham. 
1874.  Danfokd,    Charlbs    G.,    F.Z.S.  ;    Hatszeg,    Siebenbiirgen, 
Hungary,  and  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1888.  Davidson,  James  ;  Earwar,  Kanara,  Bombay,  and  32  Drum- 

sheugh  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
18D1.  De  Vis,  C.  W.  ;    Queensland  Museum,  Brisbane,  and  care  of 

B.  Quaritch,  15  PiccadiUy,  W. 
1893.  De  WiUTON,  W.  E. ;  Graftonbury,  Hereford,  and  59^ Charlotte 

Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 
75   1896.  Deoli  Oddi,  Count  Ch.  Ettore  Arrigonf,  Sociotii  del  Casino 

Pedrocchi,  Padua,  Italy. 
1896.  DoBBiE,  James  B.,  F.Z.S.,  2  Hailes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

1889.  DoBiE,  William  Henry,  M.ll.C.S. ;  22  Upiwr  Northgate  Street, 

Chester. 

1883.  Doio,  ScROPE  B. ;    Public  Works  Department,  Bombay. 

1895.  Donovan,   Surgeon-Capt.   Cbarles,  I.M.S.,    Civil    Surgeon; 

Mangalore,  South  Canara,  India. 
80   1865.  Dresser,  Henry  Eeles,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. ;   Topclyffe  Grange, 
Farnborough,  Beckenhara,  Kent,  and  1 10  Cannon  Street, 
E.C. 
1  $96.  Drewitt,  Dr.  Frederick  D.  ;  2  Manchester  Square,  W. 

1890.  Drummond-Hay,  James  A.  G.  (Coldstream  Guards);  Guards' 

•   Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1878.  DuRNyoRD,  W.  Arthur,  J.P.  ;  Elsecar,  Barnsley, 

1896.  DuTHiE,  Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  M. ;  Row,  Douno,  Perthshire. 

85   1870.  Eluot,  Daniel  Giraud,  F.U.S.E.,  F.Z.S. ;  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
1895.  Elliot,  Edmund  A.  S.,  M.R.C.S. ;  Woodville,  Kingsbridge, 
South  Devon. 

1884.  Elliott,  Algernon,  Civil  &  Sessions  Judge,  Amraoti  Camp, 

Berar,  H.A.D.,  India. 

1866.  Elwes,  Henrt  John,  F.Z.8.  ;  Colesborne  Park,  Cheltenham. 

1895.  Erlanoeb,  Freiherr  Carlo  ton  ;  Nieder  Ingelheim,  Ehein 
Bessen,  Germany. 
90  1879.  Evans,  Arthur  Humble,  M.A.,  F.Z.8. ;  9  Harvey  Boad,  Cam- 
bridge. 

1888.  Evans,  William,  F.R.8.E.;   18a  Morningside  Park,  Edin- 
burgh. 

1891.  Everett,  Alfred  Hast,  C.M.Z.S.  ;  Labuan,  Borneo. 


r  Geokob;   133   Long  Market    Street, 
Cnpetown,  South  AMca. 
1895.  Fai.coi(eb,  Johb  J.  M. ;  Magdalene  Collef^,  Cambiidgo. 
95   1894.  FABat'HAR,  Capt.  Arthvb  M.,  B.N.  ;  Grauville  Lodge,  Aboyne, 
N.B. 

1873.  Peildek.CcJ.  Hh(biW'extiw,C.M,Z.8.;  West  House,  Wells, 

Norfolk,  ftnd  Junior  Uniied  Service  Club,  St.  Jamcs'ti,  S.W. 
1897.  FEHmcK,  Edward  NicuousFknwick;  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Qub,  Pall  5t«U,  S.W. 

1 886.  Fbrodsok,  IJeut.  Habold  Stdabt,  Nair  Brigade ;  Trevandnim, 

Travanoore. 
181)2.  FiHH,  Fbank,  B.A.,  F.ZJS. ;  Indiau  Mnseum,  CalcatU. 
loo   1890.  Fisheb,  LioKGL :  K a ndj,  Ceylon. 

1884.  FoBBEs,  Hksbt  Oao,  LL.D.,  F.Z.S. ;  Free  Public  Musenms, 

Liverpool. 

1880.  FoBTEB,  William  ;  Braeside,  The  Healh,  Weybridge. 

1887.  FoWLEB,  Wuxuu  Wabdb,  M.A.  ;  Lincolo  College,  Oxford. 
1865.  Fox,  Kov.  Hsssr  Eixioti,  M.A.  ;  Faiiriew,  Kingston  Hill, 

Surrey. 
105   1881.  Fbexb,  Pebci  Evahs;  Step  House,  Boirii,  co.  Carlow. 

1895.  Fbobaws,  Fbedbbicb  Wiujax  ;  34  Widmore  Road,  Bromley, 
Kent. 

1881.  fiioow,  Habs,  Ph.D.,  F.Z.S. ;  University  Zoological  ICuseum, 

Cambridge. 
1886.  Gainbbobodoh,  Cqables  William  Francis,  Earl  of;  Coombe 
Manor,  Carapden,  Gloacesterabire. 

1885.  Gallwei,  Sir  Ralph  Paymb,  Bart.. ;  Thirklebv  Park,  Thirsk. 
no  1893.  Gebkabd,  JoBK ;  Government  Inspector  of  Mines;  Worsley, 

Manchester. 
1879.  GiBsoa,  Erbbbt  ;  care  of  Thos.  Gibson,  Esq.,  1  Eglioton  Coart, 
Edinburgh. 

•  1858.  GoDMiH,  Feedebicb  DdCahb.  F.R.8.,  F.Z.S. ;    10  Chandos 

Street,  Cavendbh  Square,  W. 

•  1858.  GoDMAH,    Pergi    Sadden,    B.A.,    C.M.Z.S.  ;    Muntham, 

HoTsham. 

1874.  GoDwnr-AuBTBN,   Uevt.-Col.    Hbhbt  Havebshah,   F.R.S., 

F.Z.& ;  Shalford  Park,  Guildford. 
i,r  1884.  QooDCBiLB,  Johh  G.,  F.Z.8.  ;  Musenm  of  Science  and  Art, 
Edinburgh. 
1895.  OBABHAH,OxLiiT,M.A.;  2  The  Crescent,  Blossom  Street,  York. 


Dale  of 
Election. 

1890.  Grant,  William  R.  Ogilvib  ;  26  Hereford  Square,  S.W. 

1885.  Gtjillemard,  F.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.Z.S. ;  Old  Mill  Hoiwe, 

Trumpington,  Cambridge. 

1876.  GtNTHKR,  Albert   C.  L.  G.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.; 

2  licbfield  Road,  Kew  Gardens,  S.W. 
I20  1870.  Gurnet,  John  Henry,  F.Z.S. ;  Keswick  Hall,  Norwich,  and 

Athenffium  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1897.  Gurnet,  J.  Nigel  ;  Sprowston  Hall,  Norwich. 

1896.  Gurnet,  Robert  ;  Sprowston  Hull,  Norwich. 

1890.  Gwatkin,    Joshua    Reynolds    Gascoign  ;     Manor     House, 

Potterne,  Devizes. 

1891.  Haigh,  George  Henry  Caton  ;  Grainsby  Hall,  Great  Grimsby, 

Lincolnshire. 
125  1887.  Haines,  John  Pleydell  Wilton  ;  The  Lodge,  Gloucester. 

1886.  Hamilton,  Edward,  M.D.,F.L.S.,F.Z.S.;  10  Cromwell  Place, 

S.W. 

1883.  Harcourt,  Lewis  Vernon  ;  Malwood,  Lyndhurst,  Hants. 
1893.  Hartert,  Ernst  ;  The  Museum,  Triug,  Herts. 

1868.  Harting,  James  Edmund,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  ;  Linnean  Society, 

Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W. 
130  1896.  Hartland,  John  Coles;  c/o  Messrs. Hunt  &  Co.,  P.O.Box  11, 

Yokohama,  Japan. 
1893.  Hartmann,  William  ;  Tangley  Mere,  Chilworth,  Surrey. 
1873.  Haryib-Brown,  John  A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Dunipace  House,  Larbert, 

N.B. 

1887.  Hbbbert,  Charles  T.,  F.Z.S. ;  The  Rhodrons,  Hook,  Kingston- 

on-Thames. 

1897.  Hewetson,  Henry  Bendelack,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. ;  11  Hanover 

Square,  Leeds. 
135  1895.  HiNXMAN,  Lionel  W.,  B.A. ;  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland, 

Edinburgh. 

1884.  HoLDswoRTH,  Charles  James,  J.P.  ;  Kendal,  Westmorland. 

1877.  Holdsworth,  Edmund  W.  H.,  F.Z.S. ;   South  Town,  Dart- 

mouth, Devon. 
1891.  Holland,  Arthur  H.  ;  Estancia  Sta.  Elena,  Halsey,  F.  C.  0., 
Argentine  Republic,  and  Holmhurst,  Copse  Hill,  Wim- 
bledon, S.W. 

1888.  HoRSPiELD,  Herbert  Knight  ;  Ivy  Lodge,  Chapel  Allerton, 

Leeds. 
140  1893.  Hose,  Charles,  F.Z.S. ;  Baram,  Sarawak,  Borneo. 
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Date  of 
Election. 


1895.  Howard,  Henbt  Euot;  Stone  House,  Kidderminster. 
1881.  Howard,  Robbbt  Jakes;   Hawkhurst,  Blackburn,   Lanca- 
shire. 

♦  1858.  HuDLESTOir,    Wilfrid   Hudleston,    M.A.,    F.R.S.,   F.Z.S.  ; 
8  Stanhope  Gardens,  S.W. 
1893.  Hudson,  William  Henry,  C.M.Z.S. ;  Tower  House,  St.  Luke's 
Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 
145   1869.  Hume,  Allan  Octavian,  C.B.,  C.S.I.,  F.Z.S. ;   The  Chalet, 

Kingswood  Koad,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

1890.  Hunter,  Henry  Charles  Vicars;  Mawley  Hall,  Cleobury 

Mortimer,  Salop. 
1870.  Hylton,  Hedworth  Hylion,  Lord,  F.Z.S. ;  Merstham  House, 

Red  Hill,  Surrey. 
1870.  Irby,  liout.-Col.  Leonard  Howard  L.,  F.Z.S. ;  14  Cornwall 

Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

1888.  Jackson,   Frederick  J.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  ;   The  Red  House, 

Aldeburgh,  Suffolk. 
1 50  1892.  James,  Henry  Ash  worth  ;  11  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1896.  Jesse,  William  ;  La  Martini^re  College,  Lucknow,  Oudb, 

India. 

1889.  Johnson,   Frederick    Ponsonby;    Castlesteads,    Brampton, 

Cumberland. 

1891.  Johnston,  Sir  Harry  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  F.Z.S. ;  H.B.M.'s 

Consul-General,  Tunis,  North  Africa. 

1880.  Kelham,  Major  Henry  Robert    (Ist  Bn.  Highland  Light 

Infantry) ;  Malta,  and  Roydon  Lodge,  Camberley,  Surrey. 
155   1894.  Kelsall,  Harry  Joseph,  R.A.;  Aden. 

1897.  Kelsall,  The  Rev.  John  Edward,  M.A.  ;  East  Boldre  Vicarage, 

Southampton. 
1882.  Kbemodb,  Philip  M.  C. ;  Hillside,  Ramsay,  Islo  of  Man. 

1891.  Kerr,  J.  Graham  ;  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

1895.  KiNosvoRD,  WiLUAM  Edward  ;  Ashdene,  East  Molesey,  Surrey. 
160  1882.  Knubley,    Rev.    Edw.    Ponsonby,    M.A.;    Steeple    Ashton 

Vicarage,  Trowbridge. 

1892.  Laidlaw,  Thomas  Geddes  ;  Bank  of  Scotland,  Momingside 

Branch,  Edinburgh,  and  8  Momingside  Road,  Edinburgh. 
1884.  Lanoton,  Herbert;  11  Marlborough  Place,  Brighton. 

1881.  Lascelles,  Hon.  Gerald;  Queen's  House,  Lyndhurst. 
1892.  La  Touche,  John  David  Dioues  de  ;  Chinese  imperial  Mari- 
time Customs,  Foochow,  China. 
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165      1892.  Laws,  Arthur  Moore;  Boluwayo  Engineering  and  Wagon 

Works,  Buluwayo,  Matabeleland,  South  Africa. 
1885.  Lawson,  George,  C.B. ;  36  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  Hyde  Park, 
W. 

1896.  Lee,  Oswin  A.  J. ;  58  Manor  Place,  Edinburgh. 

1876.  Leqoe,  Col.  William  VrxcENT  (late  R. A.),  F.Z.S.;  CuUcnswood 

House,  St.  Mary*8,  Tasmania. 
1868.  Le  SxRAifGE,  Hamon,  F.Z.8.  ;  Hunstanton  Hall,  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk. 
170  1875.  L'EsTRANGB,  Col.  Paget  Walter,  R.A.  ;   Llwynbedw,  Bon- 

calh,  li.S.O.,  South  Wales. 

1893.  Lewis,   Frederick  ;  Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests,  c/o 

The  Forest  Department,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
1889.    Leyland,   Christopher   John;    Haggerston    Castle,    Boal, 
Northumberland. 

1897.  Lilford,  The  Rt.  Hon.  John,  Lord,  F.Z.S. ;    Lilford  Hall, 

Oundle,  Northant«. 
1874.  Lloyd,  Col.  John  Hayes,  F.Z.S. ;  95  Adelaide  Road,  N.W. 
175   1897.  Lodge,  George  Edward,  F.Z.S. ;  5  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray's 

Inn,  W.C. 
1889.  LoYD,  Major  Arthur  Purvis,  F.Z.S.   (late  2l6t  Hussars); 

Harnham  Cliff,  Salisbury. 
1896.  LiTBBOCK,  Percy  ;  20  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 

1877.  Lumsden,  James,  F.Z.S. ;  Arden  House,  Alexandria,  N.B. 

1896.  Luttman-Johnson,  James  Arthur,  M.A.;  101  Mount  Street,  W. 
180  1897.  McLean,  John  Chambers;    Waikohu  Station,  Te  Karaka, 

Gisborne,  New  Zealand. 

1894.  Macpherson,  Arthur  Holte  ;  51  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde 

Park,  W. 
1886.  Macpherson,  Rev.  Hugh  Alexander,  M. A. ;  Allonby  Vicarage, 

Maryport,  Cumberland. 
1876.  Malcolm  of  Poltalloch,  John  Wingpield,  Lord,  C.B.,  F.Z.8. ; 

PoltaUoch,    Lochgilphead,    Arg}llshire,    and   23   Great 

Cumberland  Place,  W. 

1878.  Marks,  Henry  Stacy,  R.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  6  St.  Edmund's  Terrace, 

Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
185  1894.  Marshall,  Archibald  McLean  ;   Crowbill,   Innerwick,   E. 

Lothian,  and  29  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 
1894.  Marshall,  James  McLean  ;  Crowbill,  Innerwick,  E.  Lothian. 

1897.  Mason,  Col.  Edward  Snow  ;  20  Minster  Yard,  Lincoln. 


1878.  Mathew,  Hov.  Mfbrat  A.,  M.A.,  FX.8. ;  Bnckland  Dinham, 

Frome,  Somersetshire. 

1896.  UAiwELt,  Bt.  Hon.  Bir  Hkkbest  E.,  fit,  M.P. ;  49  Lennox 

Garilens,  S.W. 
190   18S3.  Mkadg-Waldo,    Edkukd    Gustavub    BLOOIcnELD,    F^.S. ; 
Stonewall  Park,  EHenbridge,  Kent. 

1897.  MEiDBBTZHAeBii,  Daniel  ;  Mottiefont  Abbey,  Somsey. 
1886.  UiLLAia,  John  Odillr,  F.Z.S.  ;  Mplwood,  HonhBrn. 

1879.  Mitchell,  F&ESBBics  Shaw;  Clfdeshowe,  Edmonton, Alberta, 

N.W.T.,  Cansda. 
1897.  UircHBLL,  WiLLiAH  ;  16  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 
195    1892.  MivABT,  St.  Gborsb,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  F.B.8.  ;    77    InvemcBs 
Terrace,  W.,  aad  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
1890.  UoHK,  Thomas  Jaxbb;  St.  Anne's,  Lewes,  Sussex. 
1886.  Mdibhead,  Gbobsb,  F.Z.8.;  Mains  of  Haddo,  Aberdeen. 
1893.  MnLLEHB,WiLLUMH.,M.A.,F.Z.8.;  98t.Jamee'aPlBce,S.W. 
1892.  MuNir,  Phiup  Winchgstbb  ;  Laverstoko,  Whitchurch,  Hants. 
200  1897.  MuiTT,  Hbhbt  ;  83  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 

1885.  Nbalb,  Edwahd  ;  43  CharIott«  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 
1882.  Nbisok,  Thohas  Httdsoit  :  Oxley  Villa,  Bedcar,  Yorkshire. 
1895.  Nbsbak,  Robert;  Utrecht  Hodsc,  Queen's  Boad,  Clapham 

Park,  8.W. 
1897.  Necmauh,  Oscab  ;  10  Potsdanier  Strasse,  Berlin,  W. 
205  1872.  Newcoiib,  Fbahcis  D'Abci  William  Clouoh  ;  Feltwell  Holl, 
Brandon,  Suffolk. 
•  1858.  Nbwiob,  Alfbed,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
in  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge ;  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

1886.  N1CBOLL8,  HowABn  Hill  JoHir,  M.R.C.S. ;  1  Hardwick  Roitd, 

Eastbourne. 

1876.  Nicholson,  Fbancts,  F^.8.;  84  Major  Street,  Manchester, 
and  Hoat'hside,  Knutsford,  Cheahiro. 

1895.  NoBLB,  Heatlet  ;  Temple  Combe,  Henley-on-Thames. 
210   1887.  NoBMAH,  Gboroe  Caiibbok,F.Z.S.;  68  Lombard  Street  E.G., 
and  Bredon's  Norton,  Tewkesbnry. 

1882.  Oatbb,  Ehoene  William,  F.Z.S.  ;   1  Carlton  Gordene,  Broad- 
way, Ealing,  W. 

1892.  OoiLTiB,  FBROUsMBHTEriH,  M.A.,F.Z.8. ;  5  Evelyn  Mansions, 
Carlisle  Place,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1889.  Ogle,  Bbbtbam  Satilk  ;  Hill  House,  Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 
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1883.  Taiiker,  Hknry,  C.E.,  F.Z.S.,  Irrigation  Officer,    P.W.D. ; 

Kurunegala,  Ceylon. 
215    1880.  PiLRKiN,  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Fairseat,  High  Wickham, 

Hastings. 
1891.  Patterson,  Robert  ;  Tilecote,  Malone  Park,  Belfast. 

1884.  Patterson,  R.  Lloyd,  F.L.S.  ;  Croft  House,  Holywood,  co. 

Down. 
189-1.  Pearson,  Charles  Edward  ;  Chilwell  House,  near  Nottingham. 
1891.  Pearson,  Henry  J. ;  Bramcote,  Notts. 
220   1891.  Penrose,  Frank,  M.D.  ;  84  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

1886.  Phillips,  E.  Lort,  F.Z.S. ;  79  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 
1888.  Phillips,  George  Thorne  ;  Wokingham,  Berkshire. 
1893.  PiooTT,  Thomas  Dig  by,  C.B.  ;  5  Ovington  Gardens,  S.W. 
1896.  Pike,  Arnold,  F.Z.S.  ;  c/o  Miss  Pike,  65  Cadogan  Place,  8.W. 
225   1893.  Pike,  Thomas  Mayer,  M.A.  ;  care  of  Mr.  Porter,  7  Prince's 

Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
1896.  PoPHAM,    Hugh    Lbyborne  ;   Templeton,   Hungerford,   and 

Oxford  &  Cambridge  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
1888.  PowYs, Mbbvyn  Owen  Wayne,  B.A.,F.Z.S.;  2 Ten terden  Street, 

Hanover  Square,  W.,  aud  Haygrass  House,  Taunton. 

1893.  Pycraft,    William    Plane  ;    Department   of   Comparative 

Anatomy,  University  Museum,  Oxford. 
1888.  Eadclyffe,  Charles  Robert  Eustace  ;  1st  Life  Guards,  and 
Hyde,  Wareham,  Dorset. 
230   1879,  Eawson,  Herbert  Evelyn,  F.Z.S.  ;   Fallbarrow,   Winder- 
mere. 

1894.  Read,  Richard  Henry,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S. ;  Church  Street, 

Hanley. 
1888.  Read,  Robert  H.  ;  7  South  Parade,  Bedford  Park,  W. 
1877.  REiD,Capt.SAviLE  G.  (lat«  R.E.),  F.Z.S.;  The  Elms,  Yalding, 

Maidstone. 
1893.  Rend  ALL,  Percy,  M.D.,  F.Z.S. ;  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's 

Street,  S.W. 
235    1895.  RiCKETT,  Charles  Bovohey  ;  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 

Foochow ;  care  of  H.  S.  King  &  Co. 
1896.  Ri  i*PON,  Major  George  ;  7  th  Burma  Battalion,  Meiktila,  Burma. 
1896.  Rogers,  Capt.  J.  Middleton,  F.Z.S. ;    1st  (Royal)  Dragoons, 

and  Riverhill,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
1893.  Rothschild,  The  Hon.  L.  Walter,  F.Z.S. ;  Tring  Park,  Tring, 

Herts. 
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1894.  K0XH8CHILI1,  The  Hon.  N.  Chables,  F.Z.8.  ;   Tring  Park, 

Tring,  Herts. 
240    1883.  St.  QiriNTiN,  Wiluam  Herbert,  F.Z.S. ;    Scampeton    Hall, 

BillingtoD,  Yorkshire. 
"  1858.  SiLviif,  OsBERT,  U.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. ;   10  ChandoB  Street, 

W.,  and  Hawksfold,  Fernhurst,  Haslemere. 
1870.  Saosdem,  Howard,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.8.;  7  Kadnor  Place,  Hyde 

Park,  W. 
•    1858.  ScLATER,  Philip  Ldtlet,    M.A.,   Ph.D.,    P.R.S.;    Secretary 

to  the  Zoolo^cal  Society  of  London  ;  3  Hanover  Square, 

London,  W.,  and  Odiham  Priory,  Winchfietd. 
1801.   SCLATKB,  William   Littlet,    M.A.,   F.Z.8.  ;    South  African 

Uaseum,  Capetown,  South  Africa. 
J4S    1881.  SccLLr,   Surgeon-Lt.-Col,  John,  F.L.8.,  F.Z.8.;    Hetowra, 

1-J  Hartfield  Bquaro,  Eastboame,  and  care  of  Hesara.  H.  S. 

King  &  Co.,  65  CornhiU,  B.C. 
1889.  SENHOtrsE,  Hdiiphref  Patricidb,  fi.A. ;    The  Fitz,  Cocker- 
month,  Cumberland. 
1S71.  Sharfe,  RicHARii  BowDLRB,  LLJ}.,  F.L.8.,  F.Z.8. ;   Senior 

AssUtant,ZoologicaIBepartment, British  Uuseum  (Natural 

History),  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
1870.  Shellet,  Capt  G.  Ebhest,  F.Z.8.  (late  Grenadier  Guards) ; 

Tower  House,  Eeigate,  Surrey. 
1865.  Shepherd,  Rev.  Charles  William,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Trottera- 

cliffe  Rectory,  Moidstoue,  Kent. 
350    1804.  Shirlet,  Sewalus  Evelyn;  Ettington  Park,  Stratford-on- 

Avon. 
1881.  SmsoN,  F.  B.,  F.Z.S.  ;  Broom  Hill,  Spratton,  Northampton. 
18S2.  Slater,  Rev.  Heuri  H.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  [  Thomhaugh  Rectory, 

Wansford,  Northants. 
1864.  Smith,  Rev.  Alfred  Charles,  M.A. ;   Old  Park,  Devizes, 

Wilta. 
1896.  Sondes,  Earl ;  Lees  Court,  Faversham. 
355   1881.  SouTHWBm  Thomas,  F.Z.S. ;  10  The  Crescent,  Chapel  Field, 

Norwich. 
1893.  Stanlbt,  Samuel  8. ;  3  R^ent  Grove,  Leamington,  Warwick- 

ahirs. 
1875.  Stark,  Arthub  Cowell,  M.B.  &C.M.  (Edin.),  F.  R.  Phys. 

Sec.  (Edin.) ;    Eccleeton,  Torquay,  and  Bertram  House, 

Capetown,  South  Africa. 
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1889.  SroATB,  William  ;  Belmont,  Burnham,  Somerset. 
1893.  Stonham,  Charles,    F.R.C.S.,    F.Z.S.  ;    4    Harley    Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  W. 
260   1897.  Stbeatfeild,  Capt.  Ekic  ;  2nd  Gordon  Highlanders,  Aldcrshot. 

1881.  Studdt,  Col.  Robert  Wright  (late  Manchester  Regiment); 

Longcaose,  Totnes,  Devon. 
1887.  Sttan,  Frederick  William,  F.Z.S. ;  Ben  Craig,  Bay  ham  Road, 

Sevenoaks,  and  Shanghai,  China. 
1887.  Swinburne,  John  ;  Carlton  Lodge,  Catel,  GucmHcy. 

1882.  SwiNHOE,  Col.  Charles  (Indian  Staff  Corps),  M.A.,  F.L.S., 

F.Z.S. ;  Avenue  House,  Cowley  Road,  Oxford. 
265   1884.^  Tait,  William  Chaster,  C.M.Z.S.  ;  Entre  Quintas  155, Oporto, 

Portugal. 

*  1858.  Taylor,  Edward  Cavendish,  M. A.,  F.Z.S. ;  74  Jermyn  Street, 

S.W. 
1873.  Tegetmeier,   William    Bernhard,    F.Z.S. ;    16    Alexandra 
Grove,  North  Finchley,  N. 

1889.  Tennant,  Edward  Priaulx  ;  40  Grosvenor  Square,  W.,  and 

The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  N.B. 
1886.  Terry,   Major  Horace  A.   (Oxfordshire   Light    Infantry)  ; 
Burvale,  Walton-on-Thames. 
270   1891.  Thornhill,  William  Blundell  ;  Castle  Cosey,  Castle  Belling- 

ham,  Ireland. 

1893.  Thorpe,  Dixon  L.  ;  Loshville,  Etterhy  Scaur,  Carlisle. 

1894.  Ticehurst,  Norman  Frederic  ;  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

1893.  Trevor-Batty B,  Aubyn  B.  R.,  F.Z.S.;  2  Whitehall  Gardens, 

S.W. 

•  1858.  Tristram,  Rev.  Henry  Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  C.M.Z.S., 

Canon  of  Durham  ;  The  College,  Durham. 
275   1864.  Upcher,  Henry  Morris,  F.Z.S.;  East  Hall,  Foltwell,  Brandon, 

Norfolk. 
1896.  Urwick,  William  F.  ;  27  Bramham  Gardens,  S.W. 

1894.  UssHER,  Richard  John  ;  Cappagh  House,  Cappagh,  R.S.O., 

lismore,  Ireland. 

1890.  Venotjr,  Stephen  ;  Fern  Bank,  Altrincham,  Cheshire. 
1884.  Verey,    Alfred    Sainsbtjry;   Heronsgate,   near    Rickmans- 

worth. 
280  1881.  Verner,  Lt.-Col.  William  Willouqhby  Cole  (2nd  Bn.  Rifle 

Brigade) ;  Royal  Military  College,  Camberley,  Surrey,  and 
Junior  United  Service  Cluh,  S.W. 
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Evtva-Ordtnarii  Member, 

1860.  Wallack,  At.frkd  Rrssix,  F.Z.S. ;   G)rfe  View,  I'arkstonc, 
Dorset. 

V 

Mono  ran f  Members. 

1886.  Ayre8,  Thomas  :  Potchefstroom,  Transvaal. 

1890.  Berlepsch,   Graf  Hans  tod,  C.M.Z.S.  ;    Schloss   Berlcpsch, 

Post  Gertenbach,  Witzenhanscn,  (iermany. 
1860.  Cabanis,  Dr.  Jkan%  C.M.Z.8.,  Friedrichshag^en,  boi  Berlin. 
1870.  FiNscH,  Dr.  Otto,  C.M.Z.S. ;  Delmenborst,  near  Bremen. 
5   1894.  GioLioLi,  Dr.  Henry  Hillykr,  F.M.Z.S.  ;  Reale  Istituto  di 

Studi  Superiori,  Florence. 
1860.  Hartlaub,  Dr.  Gustav,  F.M.Z.S. ;  Bremen. 
1860.  Latard,  Edgar  Leopold,  C.M.G.,  F.Z.S.,  Otterbourne,  Bud- 

leigh  Salterton,  Devonshire. 
1893.  Rbichenow,  Dr.  Anton,  C.M.Z.S. ;  Museum  fiir  Naturkunde, 

Invalidenstrasse,  Berlin. 
1890.  Salvadori,  Count  Tommaso,  M.D.,  F.M.Z.S. ;  Boyal  Zoological 

Museum,  Turin. 


Foreign  Members, 

1890.  Allen,    Joel    Asaph,     C.M.Z.S. ;     American     Museum   of 
Natural  History,  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 

1872.  BocAOE,  Prof.  J.  V.  Barboza  du,  C.M.Z.S. ;  Royal  Museum, 

Lisbon. 
1880.  Bureau,  Louis,  M.D.  ;  ficolo  de  Medecine,  Nantes. 

1873.  CoLLETT,  Prof.  Robert,  F.M.Z.S. ;  Zoological  Museum,  Christi- 

an i  a. 
5   1872.  CouEs,  Dr.  Elliott,  C.M.Z.S. ;  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

1875.  DoRiA,  Marchese  Giacomo,  F.M.Z.S.,  Genoa. 

1872.  Fatio,  Dr.  Victor,  C.M.Z.S.,  Geneva. 

1872.  LoNGCHAMPs,  Baron  De  Sklys,  Liei^e. 

1866.  Madarasz,    Dr.    Jultus    von  ;    National    Museum,    Buda- 
Pcsth. 
lo   1872.  Malhoren,  Dr.  A.  J.,  Helsingfors,  Finland. 

1883.  Marsh,  Prof.  Othniel  Charlks,  C.M.Z.S. ;  Yale  College,  New- 
haven,  U.S.A. 
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I. — An.  additional  List  of  Birds  obtained  at  Kalaw,  Southern 

Shan  Stales,  during  April  and  May,   1896.      By  Major 

G.  RiPPOM,  7tli  Burma  Infantry. 
(Plate  I.) 
Ddrino  my  second  visit  to  Kalaw  tliia  year  I  did  a  good  deal 
of  collecting,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  examples  of  only 
34  species  of  birds  in  addition  to  those  previously  recorded 
('  Ibis,'  1896,  p.  357),  making  a  total  of  109  in  all.  I  have 
included  in  the  present  list  only  those  birds  which  I  or  my 
man  actually  shot  and  identified.  A  few  obtained  last  year 
I  did  not  see  again  :  for  instance,  Pica  rustica  and  Lioptila 
melanoleuca ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  obtained  nearly  all 
those  entered  in  the  previous  list  as  "observed  by  Mr.  Gates." 
As  in  my  former  paper,  I  have  not  recorded  any  species 
procured  below  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  number  of  young  birds  at 
Kalaw  is  very  great.  They  were  frequently  brought  in  as 
new  species  by  my  collector.  Among  others,  Dicrurua 
eineraceua  breeds  there ;  young  birds  juat  able  to  fly  from 
tree  to  tree  were  brought  to  me.  They  were  of  a  nniform 
dark  ashy  blue. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Gates  has  been  kind  enough  to  look  over  the 
specimens   I   brought   down   and  to  settle   some   cases   of 
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•  •    •  • 

doubtful  identification  iox  ,w^,  •  Some  of  the  rarer  birds  I 
propose  depositing  in  Jbhe^'«^tish  Museam.  I  was  very 
fortunate  in  re-discQT^rih^  Actinodura  ramsayi  and  Sitta 
magna  after  an  iutevyjil  of  20  years,  and  in  procuriug  the 

male  of  the  latteV.fof'the  first  time. 

•         •  • 

1.    PoMAT5{lHlNUS  IMBEKBI8,  Salvad. 

2.  PvpjMWnis  SINENSIS  (Gm.). 

A  {iOuHf  about  this  bird  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
beecL'  xvjOfticed  is  that  three  or  four  black  bristles  spring  from 
•  t'fo.  upper  eyelids.     In  a  freshly-killed  bird  they  are  very 
'•'•Qohspicuous. 

3.  Actinodura  ramsayi  ( Wald.) . 

I  obtained  one  specimen  of  this  in  1895,  but  did  not 
include  it  in  my  previous  list,  as  I  did  not  at  first  identify  it, 
there  being  no  mention  in  '  Fauna  of  British  India,  Birds ' 
(vol.  i.p.  202),  of  the  ring  of  white  feathers  round  the  e^e, 
very  conspicuous  in  the  freshly-killed  bird.  This  specimen 
I  unfortunately  mislaid  before  I  could  show  it  to  Mr.  Oates 
in  Mandalay.  I  shot  another  this  year,  and  last  year's  bird 
has  now  turned  up.  I  have  found  since  that  the  ring  round 
the  eye  is  mentioned  in  '  Stray  Feathers,'  vols.  iii.  and  xi., 
pp.  404  and  171  respectively.  In  the  description  in  ^  Stray 
Feathers '  (vol.  iii.  p.  404)  it  is  remarked  on  as  ^^  eyelids 
white;"  but  in  vol.  xi.  p.  171,  under  A.  egertoni,  the  con- 
spicuous white  eye-ring  is  mentioned. 

The  habits  of  this  bird  are  very  like  those  of  lAoptila 
castanoptera  ;  it  hops  rapidly  from  branch  to  branch,  fre- 
quently uttering  its  call.  The  call  of  L,  castanoptera  is 
three  notes  in  the  minor  in  a  descending  scale,  preceded  by 
a  flourish;  that  of  A.  ramsayi  is  the  same  without  the 
flourish.  lAoptila  gracilis,  which  I  found  very  common  in 
1892  above  3500  feet  in  the  North  Chin  hills,  on  the  road 
from  No.  3  Stockade  to  Fort  White,  had  a  very  similar  call, 
but  of  five  notes. 

4.    ZOSTEROPS  AUREIVENTRIS,  HumC. 

It  is  hard  to  recognize  some  of  the  specimens  obtained. 
Some  of  them  have  the  green  upper  plumage  of  Z.  simplex, 
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with  a  tail  of  1*5  insli  in  length  and  a  plentiful  mixture  of 
yellow  in  the  lower  plumage. 

5.  jEgithina  TiPHiA  (Liun.). 
One  specimen. 

6.  HbMIXUS  TtCKELLI    (ISIjth). 

7.  SiTTA  MAGNA.     (Plate  I.) 

Sitla  magna,  Wardlaw-Ramsav,  P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  677, 
pi.  Ixiii.  (  ?  ). 

I  obtained  in  the  same  place,  but  on  differeut  days,  a  male 
and  female  of  this  fine  Nuthatch.  The  female  ouly  has  been 
described,  but  1  think  that  the  very  great  general  resem- 
blance to  the  female  of  the  bird  that  I  ascertained  to  be  a 
male  by  dissection  is  sufficient  to  identify  it. 

Description. — Male.  A  very  broad  streak  on  either  side 
of  the  head  from  the  nostrils  to  the  shoulders,  passing  over 
the  eye,  hinck;  the  spaee  between  these  streaks  light  bluish 
ashy,  the  feathers  with  block  bases,  the  black  bases  showing 
through  very  conspicuously  on  the  forehead  and  less  so  on 
the  crown ;  back  slaty  blue ;  win^s  blackish,  edged  with 
slaty  blue;  middle  tail-feathers  slaty  blue,  the  next  two 
pairs  black  with  a  slaty-blue  tip,  the  next  two  similar,  but 
with  a  subtenuinal  patch  of  white,  the  outermost  pair  the 
same,  but  with  a  band  of  white  on  the  outer  web;  lores, 
sides  of  the  head,  a  patch  behind  the  ear-coverts,  the  chin 
and  throat  white,  shading  into  slaty  blue  on  the  breast  and 
lower  parts;  ear-coverts  tinged  with  fulvous;  thighs,  vent, 
and  nnder  tail-coverts  chestnut,  the  feathers  of  the  last 
broadly  tipped  with  white;  under  wing-coverts  black,  with 
a  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  visible  only  fro  u 
below.     Total  length  72  inches;  wing  4-6;  tail  2-6. 

Bill  bluish,  paler  below;  legs  brown;  irides  dark  brown. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  male  resembles  the  female,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  greater  purity  aud  intensity  of  the  colouring 
and  in  the  slaty-blue  colour  of  the  lower  parts. 

8.  SiTT*  rBONTALis,  Horsf, 

Only  one  specimen,  a  female,  obtained.  More  might  have 
been  shot,  but  I  ordered  the  man  who  was  shooting  for  me 
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not  to  shoot  any  more  small  Nuthatches^  because  he  brought 
in  so  many  S.  neglecta,  which  was  extremely  common  there. 

9.  Meoalurus  palustris,  Horsf . 

10.  Pericrocotus  fraterculus,  Swinh. 

The  young  Minivets  were  just  obtaining  their  adult 
plumage^  and  adult  birds  of  all  the  species  were  scarce.  I 
got  one  curious  specimen  of  P.  speciosus  with  a  great  deal  of 
red  on  one  side  and  pure  yellow  on  the  other. 

11.  Campophaga  melanoptera  (Riipp.). 

12.  Oriolus  trailli  (Vig.). 

One  specimen  obtained.  O.  tenuirostris  was  the  common 
Oriole  and  was  very  plentiful.  It  was  one  of  the  birds 
which^  later  on,  I  ordered  my  man  not  to  shoot. 

13.  AcRiDOTHEREs  TRiSTis  (Linn.). 

Brought  in  by  my  collector.     I  did  not  myself  see  it. 

14.  Cyornis  melanoleucus  (Hodgs.). 

15.  Cyornis  unicolor,  Blyth. 

16.  Cyornis  rubeculoides  (Vig.). 

17.  Cyornis  tic&elli,  Blyth. 

All  these  Flycatchers  appeared  to  be  breeding  or  about 
to  do  so. 

18.  CuLicicAPA  ceylonensis  (Swains.) . 
Common. 

19.  Merula  PROTOMELiENA  (Cab.). 

I  obtaiued  one  female  and  one  nearly  full-grown  young 
bird  of  this  species.    The  tail-feathers  are  slightly  mucronate. 

20.  Hirundo  striolata,  Temm. 

21.  Ante  us  striolatus,  Blyth. 

22.  Arachnechthra  asiatica  (Lath.). 
Common. 

23.  PsARisoMus  DALHousiiE  (Jamcsou). 

24.  Chrysocolaptes  outticristatus  (Tickell). 
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of  a  Goose  belonging  to  the  group  of  Anser  segetum.  The 
whole  series  was  obtained  during  the  autumnal  migration 
from  the  4th  to  the  16th  of  October^  eight  specimens  being 
killed  by  myself  and  the  ninth  by  my  assistant^  from  whom 
I  received  it  immediately  after  it  was  procured^  so  that  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  examine  the  natural 
coloration  both  of  the  bill  and  feet  of  all  the  birds.  Thus 
I  found  that  but  one  specimen  of  the  series  was  a  true 
A,  segetum,  with  the  feet  and  the  middle  portion  of  the  bill 
deep  orange^  these  parts  in  the  rest  of  the  eight  specimens 
being  flesh-coloured^  with  more  pronounced  rosy  in  some  of 
the  more  vigorous  birds.  Individual  variations  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  pink  middle  portion  of  the  bill  there  are  in 
the  new  species  just  as  in  A.  segetum,  but  as  regards  the 
coloration  of  plumage  the  eight  specimens  of  the  former  are 
similar  to  each  other. 

The  pink  band  round  the  median  part  of  the  beak  and  the 
pink  flesh-colour  of  the  feet  gave  me  good  reasons  for  com- 
paring my  specimens  with  A,  brachyrhynchus,  Baill. ;  and  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Pleske^  Director  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Museum  of  the  Academy  in  St.  Petersburg^  for  kindly 
siending  me  two  specimens  of  the  latter  (March^  1888^ 
Pomerania^  $  ad.^  and  December  1894^  island  of  Fohr^ 
North  Schleswig^  cJ  jr.)  for  comparison.  I  found  a  series 
of  A.  segetum  from  different  localities  in  the  collection  of 
Prof.  M.  Menzbier  in  Moscow^  and  I  am  therefore  able  to 
make  a  full  comparison  of  my  new  Goose  with  its  nearest 
allies.     The  results  of  this  comparison  are  as  follows : — 

The  new  Goose  is  different  both  from  A.  brachyrhynchus 
and  A.  segetum,  but  is  nearer  to  the  latter  in  dimensions  and 
coloration^  having  the  following  measurements  of  the  parts : — 
Length  29"-4r-33",  expanse  6(y'-65"-6,  wing  18"-5-19"-5, 
culmen  2"-46-2"-7,  tarsus  2"-95-3"-l. 

The  extent  of  variation  in  the  dimensions  of  A.  segetum  is 
the  same;  but  A,  brachyrhynchus  is  a  much  smaller  bird, 
with  an  absolutely  and  relatively  shorter  bill  (wing  16"-16"*5, 
culmen  l''-8,  tarsus  2"-75-2"-8).  The  line  of  demarcation 
between   the   feathered   front  and   bill   in  the  new  Goose 
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(as  in  A.  tegetum)  is  further  backward  than  in  A.  bracky- 
rhynchtis.  This  is  clear  on  comparison  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  iinea  which  go  to  the  augle  of  the  mouth  from  the 
top  of  the  nail  and  from  the  hinderraost  point  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  bill;  this  angle  is  obtuse  both  in  the  new 
species  and  in  A.  segeitmt,  but  acute  in  A.  brachyrkynchui. 
The  bill  of  the  example  of  A.  aegetum  obtained  by  me  in  the 
government  of  Ufa  is  very  similar  to  the  figure  of  the  bill 
of  "A.  segetum,  Naum.,"  given  in  'Naumannia'  for  1853 
{p.  7).  The  eight  specimens  of  the  new  Goose  all  have 
the  bill  slender,  from  the  lesser  development  of  the  maxilla, 
and  the  more  curved  nail,  the  homy  teeth  being  small.  But 
some  specimens  of  .1.  segelmn  have  also  the  bill  similarly 
developed,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  figure  of  tlic  bill  of  "A.  ar- 
vengii,  Brehm,"  in  the  same  volume  of  '  Naumannia '  (1853, 
p.  7,  tig.  B). 

As  regards  coloration,  the  new  Goose  is  far  more  distinct 
from  A.  bracbyrhynchus  than  from  A.  tegetum.  Whilst 
A.  brachyrhyjichug,  in  the  coloration  of  its  upper  parts, 
especially  iu  that  of  the  wings,  is  not  unlike  A.  diiereus, 
having  these  parts  very  conspicuously  tinged  with  bluish 
grey,  our  new  bird  is  comparatively  very  dark.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  most  notable  colour-ditTereuce  both  of  the 
new  Goose  and  of  A.  segeium  from  A.  brachyrhynckua  is  as 
follows: — In  the  new  Goose  and  in  j3.  se^e(«wj  the  carpal 
upper  coverts  are  dark  bluish  grey,  and  the  greater  upper 
coverta  of  the  antibracUium  dark  brown,  without  any  tinge 
of  bluish,  whereas  in  A.  brachyrkynchus  the  anterior  great 
upper  coverts  of  the  autibrachium  and  the  carpal  upper 
coverts  are  both  of  a  clear  bluish  grey. 

From  A.  tegetum  the  new  Goose  differs  in  the  much  darker 
colour  of  the  head  and  neck,  especially  of  the  hinder  parts, 
and  iu  the  browner  edges  of  the  dark-coloured  feathers  of 
the  upper  parts  and  flauks.  Some  specimens  have  a  very 
slight  white  mark  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible. 

From  the  above-mentioned  characters  1  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Goose  obtained  by  me  in  the  government  o£ 
Ufa  ia  distinct  both  from  A.  segetum  and  A.  bracbyrhynchut, 
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and  may  be  characterized  as  new  to  science   with  the  fol- 
lowing diagnosis : — 

Anser  neolectus^  mihi.     (Plate  II.) 

Ab  A.  brachyrhyncho  statura  majore^  rostro  longiore  et 
graciliore,  secundariorum  tectricibus  atro-fuscis,  tectri- 
cibus  carpi  discoloribus  :  ab  A.  segeium  pedibus  zonaque 
rostri  incarnatis  distinguendus. 

Hab.  Ufa^  Rossia  orientalis. 

The  specimens  of  this  Goose  were  all  obtained  in  the 
government  of  Ufa,  on  Lake  Thoungak.  On  migration 
this  species  visits  the  above-named  district  in  very  large 
flocks^  and  by  means  of  binoculars  it  was  easy  to  deter- 
mine that  A.  segetum  was  very  rare  among  the  flocks  of 
A,  neglectus.  The  Tatars  and  Bashkirs  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  form  now  described,  but  the  true  A.  segetum  with 
orange  feet  and  bill  is  unknown  to  most  of  them.  Unfor- 
tunately I  cannot  communicate  any  information  on  the 
breeding-localities  of  this  new  species.  I  am  told  by 
Mr.  Nazarow  that  a  Goose  with  pink  feet  and  a  pink  band 
on  the  bill  breeds  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  district  of 
Turgaisk,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  information  has 
any  relation  to  A.  neglectus. 


IlL — Field'Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Chili.  By  Ambrose  A.  Lane. 
JVith  an  Introduction  and  Remarks  by  P.  L.  Sclater. 

I.  Introductory  Remarks. 

In  the  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  B.  James,  contained  in 
'The  Ibis'  for  1893  (p.  164),  it  was  mentioned  that  in  1889 
James,  who,  along  with  me,  had  planned  a  work  on  Chilian 
birds  to  correspond  with  '  Argentine  Ornithology,*  sent  out 
A  collector  to  Chili  in  order  to  increase  his  series  of  the 
birds  and  eggs  of  that  country.  Acting  under  James's 
iiiMtructions,  Mr.  Ambrose  A.  Lane  went  first  to  Tarapaca, 
the  new  northern  province  of  the  Chilian  Republic,  and 
Hubsequently  south  to  Arauco  and  Valdivia,  but  was  unfor- 
tunately driven  home  by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
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before  he  had  finished  hU  work.  The  collections  of  birds 
made  by  Mr.  Lane  were  transferred,  after  James's  death, 
along  with  his  other  collections,  to  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Lane's  manuscripts  and  journals  were  entrusted  by 
James  to  my  care,  but  the  heavy  pressure  of  other  work  has, 
I  regret  to  say,  prevented  ray  attention  to  them  up  to  the 
present  time.  Go  looking  through  them  I  now  find  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  field-notes  on  the  birds  that  were 
observed  and  collected  are  of  sufScieat  interest  to  warrant 
their  publication,  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  of  the  little 
information  there  is  at  present  available  on  the  life-history 
of  the  birds  of  Chili. 

I  will  first  give  a  short  account  of  Mr.  Lane's  principal 
expeditions  in  Chili,  in  order  to  show  exactly  where  he 
went. 

II.  Excursions  near  Santiago- 

Mr.  Lane  arrived  at  Valparaiso  on  November  11th,  1889, 
and  after  a  short  stay  at  Santiago,  and  an  excursion  to  the 
Hacienda  Mansel,  about  three  miles  from  the  railway  station 
of  Hospital,  during  which  a  few  birds  were  collected,  returned 
to  Santiago  on  December  1st.  Another  short  excursion  was 
then  made  to  a  country-house  about  eight  hours'  ride  from 
Melipilla,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  and  about  two  hours 
from  San  Antonio,  which  is  on  the  coast  south  of  Valparaiso. 
The  country  here  was  mostly  a  wheat-growing  district,  and 
the  birds  were  mostly  similar  to  those  of  Hospital.  On  De- 
cember 8th  Mr.  Lane  returned  to  Hospital  and  stayed  there 
collecting  until  the  19th,  during  which  time  he  obtained 
nests  and  eggs  of  various  small  birds.  The  commonest 
birds  noticed  in  these  two  places  were  Mttnus  thenca,  Diuca 
grisea,  Hylactes  megapodius,  and  Speotyto  cumcularia,  ail 
abundant  in  this  district.  On  December  19th  Mr.  Lane 
returned  to  Santiago  and  thence  to  Valparaiso, 

III.  Expedition  to  Tarapacd. 

Mr.  Lane  left  Valparaiso  on  December  26th,  1889,  and 
arrived  at  Iquique  on  the  31st.     The  country  here  consists. 
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aa  he  states,  of  a  series  of  hilly  slopes,  covered  with  loose  soft 
sand  and  utterly  devoid  of  vegetation.  It  contains  little 
signs  of  animal  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sea-birds 
and  some  Turkey- Vultures,  which  frequeut  the  beach.     Two 

Fig.l. 


Rounc  OF  Hb,  Ladb  m  TasapacX. 


days  later  Mr.  Lane  left  Iquique  for  the  Oficina  of  San 
Pablo,  some  thirty  mUes  in  the  interior.  The  country  on 
this  journey  was  of  the  same  character  m  that  of  the  coast — 
completely  sterile  and  destitute  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Almost  the  only  birds  met  with  were  MnscUaxicola  mfivertex 
and  Tkinocoraa  arfngnenui.  On  January  15th  Mr.  Lane 
started  for  Pica,  aboat45  miles  further  off,  and  arrived  there 
about  noon  next  day,  passing  Ganchones  about  half-way. 
Here  some  groves  of  trees  are  met  with,  but  the  rest  of  the 
way  was  entirely  desert.  At  Pica  Mr,  Lane  found  a  stretch 
of  verdure  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  well  planted  with 
fruit-trees  and  evergreens.     Here  the  Song-Sparrow  {Zona- 
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IV.  Expedition  to  Atouco  and  Valdivia. 

Ob  June  27th,  1890,  Mr.  Lane  arrived  at  Coronel,  a  port 

on  the  Chilian  coast  a  little  south  of  Concepcion.     Here  be 


Tig.  2. 
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found  the  hills  covered  with  scrub  and  small  birds  plentifal, 
though  iu  limited  variety.  On  July  13th  be  went  on  to 
Maquegua,  south  of  Coronel,  and  about  ten  miles  inland, 
which  he  found  to  be  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  great 
forest-district  of  Southern  Chili.  The  country  was  very 
hilly  and  fairly  wooded,  and  traversed  by  numerous  ravines 
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steam-launcli  up  to  the  town  of  Valdivia  The  scenery  here 
was  remarkably  picturesque^  the  country  being  hilly  and 
thickly  covered  with  evergreen  woods^  which  extend  to  the 
water's  edge.  After  a  short  stay  at  Valdivia^  Mr.  Lane 
proceeded  to  Calle-calle^  about  30  miles  up  the  river,  where 
he  remained  a  week^  and^  meeting  with  but  little  success  in 
collectings  returned  to  Corral.  The  most  noticeable  bird 
about  Calle-calle  was  the  large  Woodpecker,  Ipocrantor 
mageUanicus ;  but  at  Corral  the  beautiful  bay  and  inland 
creeks  yielded  a  plentiful  supply  of  water-fowl.  Sea-birds 
were  also  obtained  outside  the  harbour,  where  he  saw  a  good 
many  Penguins  {Spheniscus  humboldti). 

On  November  11th  Mr.  Lane  left  Corral  by  steamer  for 
Ancud,  the  port  at  the  north  end  of  the  large  island  of 
Chiloe,  but  not  iSnding  many  additional  sea-birds  there, 
went  on  by  the  next  steamer  to  Puerto  Montt,  on  the 
opposite  mainland,  where  he  arrived  on  November  20th. 
Hence  an  excursion  was  made  to  the  inland  lake  called 
Laguna  de  Llanquehui,  about  20  miles  from  the  coast. 
Here  he  stayed  first  at  Puerto  Yaras,  a  small  place  on  the 
lake,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  German  settlers,  who 
were  very  hospitable  and  obliging.  Not  having  great  success 
at  Puerto  Varas,  Mr.  Lane  went,  on  December  2nd,  to 
another  village  on  the  Laguna  called  Frutillar,  and  subse- 
quently to  Puerto  Octay,  a  small  place  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lake.  After  a  day's  stay  here  he  rode  through  the  town 
of  Osorno  to  Rio  Bueno.  The  country  between  Puerto  Octay 
and  Osorno  was  mostly  forest,  and  there  appeared  to  be  few 
birds  except  Parrots,  which  were  plentiful.  Prom  Osorno  to 
Rio  Bueno  the  land  was  mostly  cultivated  with  wheat.  About 
two  hours  from  Rio  Bueno,  where  that  stream  is  joined  by 
the  Pilmaiguen,  was  one  of  the  best  bird-resorts  he  had  come 
upon.  There  were  islands  along  both  rivers  frequented  by 
Ducks,  Herons,  Storks,  and  other  water-birds.  Living  was 
cheap  and  the  people  were  hospitable,  and  Mr.  Lane  had 
planned  to  stay  on  here  for  a  considerable  period.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  revolution  of  1891  broke  out,  the 
whole  country  became  upset,  and  all  civilians  were  forbidden 
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Tarapac&,  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  1890,  which  was 
well  into  winter-time. 

I  was  nnable  to  find  out  any  local  name  for  this  species,  as 
the  natives  of  Pica  are  far  too  indolent  to  take  any  interest 
in  ornithology,  but  I  heard  of  its  occurrence  in  similar  oases 
further  north.  I  observed  these  birds  in  flocks  feeding  on 
the  tops  of  trees,  just  like  Titmice,  especially  on  a  sort 
of  willow-tree.  The  sexes  appear  to  resemble  each  other 
in  markings  and  size.  They  are  probably  residents  at 
Pica. 

They  appear  to  be  purely  insectivorous,  feeding  on  minute 
insects  like  Paridae.  Their  call-note  is  similar  to  that  of 
most  species  of  the  latter;  they  were  rather  silent,  how- 
ever, when  I  saw  them,  merely  calling  to  each  other  when 
scattered. 

4.  Xenospingus  concolor  (d'Orb.  et  Lafr.). 
Xenospingus  concolor,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xii.  p.  799;   Scl. 

P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  133. 

(Pica.) 

Whilst  collecting  at  Pica  (province  of  Tarapacd)  in  May, 
1890,  it  being  then  winter-time  in  that  locality,  I  noticed 
these  birds  in  the  gardens,  singly  or  in  pairs.  I  was  told 
by  the  natives  they  were  '' Canaritos '' ;  but  ^'Canarito*' 
(which  is  a  pet  name  for  Canary  in  Spanish)  is  often  applied 
indiscriminately  to  small  birds. 

This  is  a  shy,  retiring  bird,  flitting  through  the  thick 
bushes,  and  occasionally  uttering  a  peculiar  and  rather 
subdued  chirruping. 

5.  Phrygilus  oayi  (Eyd.  etGerv.). 
PhrygiliLS  gayi^  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xii.  p.  781. 

I  did  not  observe  these  Finches  until  I  went  to  the 
province  of  Arauco,  north  of  which  they  do  not  occur  on 
the  lowlands;  at  least  so  I  was  told.  They  are  more 
plentiful  in  the  south,  especially  in  Chiloe,  and  on  the 
adjacent    mainland.      Their   local    name   is   "  Chanchito '' 

("  little  pig  ^')- 
They    resemble   P.  atriceps  very  closely,  and  might  be 
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7.  Phryqilus  unicolor  (d'Orb.  et  Lafr.). 

Pkrygilus  unicolor,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xix.  p.  792. 

I  only  observed  this  species  at  Hnasco  about  the  rocky 
slopes  bordering  the  laguna  on  the  west.  They  are  known 
as  the  pajaro  plomo  (leaden  or  lead-coloured  bird),  on  account 
of  their  colour.  I  was  informed  by  a  native  that  they  are 
resident  at  this  locality.  The  sexes  appear  alike.  Their 
only  note  seemed  to  be  a  subdued  chirrup ;  they  searched 
for  food  on  the  ground,  and  hopped  familiarly  about  the 
ruins  of  an  Indian  homestead,  where  we  camped. 

8.   PhRYGILUS  ALAUDINUS  (Kittl.). 

Phrygilus  alaudinus,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xii.  p.  793. 

(Vina  del  Mar  and  Coronel.) 

Owing  to  my  somewhat  limited  sojourns  in  Central  Chili, 
I  only  came  on  this  species  occasionally,  and  have  no  infor- 
mation of  any  account  about  it.  It  appears  to  occur 
near  the  sea-shore,  on  rather  bare  hill-slopes,  and  such 
localities  all  through  the  central  provinces.  I  got  one 
specimen  near  Coronel  (province  of  Arauco)  in  the  winter- 
time (about  June),  1890,  and  subsequently  found  none,  and 
I  did  not  hear  of  them  occurring  further  south. 

9.  Phrygilus  coracinus,  Scl. 

Phrygilus  coracinus,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  133,  pi.  xiii. ; 
James,  New  List,  p.  2. 

(Near  Sacaya.) 

The  specimens  sent  home  were  obtained  at  an  estancia 
about  eight  leagues  to  the  east  of  the  valley  of  Sacaya  on 
the  20th  March,  1890.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
the  habits  of  these  birds,  but  concluded  that  they  were 
migrants  or  occasional  visitors,  as  the  natives  did  not  seem 
to  know  them. 

10.  DiucA  GRisEA  (Less.). 

Diuca  diuca,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xii.  p.  800. 
(Hacienda  Mansel  and  Coronel.) 

This  bird  competes  with  the  Pileated  Song-Sparrow  for 
being  the  most  abundant  species  in  Chili,  and  in  the  central 
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The  young  are  browner  than  the  old  birds  on  leaving  the 
nest^  which  colour  they  retain  for  some  time^  especially  the 
females. 

The  usual  chirrup  of  the  cock  is  like  that  of  our  House- 
Sparrow^  but  he  outdoes  the  latter  in  attaining  to  a  song 
in  the  summer.  The  song  consists  of  a  succession  of  loud 
clear  notes,  rather  uneven  in  harmony  and  abrupt;  but  though 
it  cannot  be  classed  with  the  performances  of  other  Finches, 
still  it  is  constantly  uttered  in  a  cheerfully  boisterous  manner, 
which  does  a  great  deal  towards  enlivening  some  Chih'an 
localities,  where  the  singing  birds  are  few.  This  bird  is 
easily  kept  in  cages,  and  ought  to  breed  regularly  in  an 
aviary. 

11.    ZONOTRICHIA  PILEATA   (Bodd.). 

Zonotrichia  pileata,  Sbarpe,  B.  M.  C.  xii.  p.  610;  Sclater, 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  133. 

(Tarapacd  and  Arauco.) 

This  familiar  species  appears  to  have  an  extremely  wide 
range  In  the  province  of  Tarapacd  I  found  it  plen- 
tiful at  Pica  and  Canchones,  and  heard  that  it  occurred  at 
similar  oases  a  little  further  north.  In  the  central  provinces 
it  is  abundant  everywhere,  especially  on  the  coast,  and  I 
found  it  equally  numerous  all  through  the  south  as  far  as  I 
went. 

When  going  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Ayres,  I  met  with 
it  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes  to  a  considerable  height  (on 
the  Chilian  side  past  Mendoza,  and  on  the  other  at  Puente 
de  la  Vaca),  at  least  where  stations  occur,  as  it  prefers  the 
vicinity  of  human  dwellings.  I  subsequently  found  it  plen- 
tiful about  Buenos  Ayres.  It^  general  name  all  through 
Chili  is  "  Chincol,^'  often  expressed  in  the  diminutive, 
'' Chincolita,''  and  sometimes  in  southern  provinces  pro- 
nounced "  Chingol.''     The  sexes  are  similar. 

On  the  central  coast  this  is  the  commonest  species 
observed,  but  inland  the  Diuca  Finch  is  still  more  numerous. 
The  Chincol  is  a  very  homely  bird,  and  will  be  seen  hopping 
about  the  door  of  the  finest  dwelling-house  as  well  as  the 
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bilities  is  kept  by  many  people  as  a  cage-bird.  It  is  known 
everywhere  as  the  ''  Jilguero/'  pronounced  "  Silguero "  in 
the  southern  provinces. 

These  birds  closely  resemble  the  common  Siskin  in  general 
appearance  and  colouring^  as  also  in  habits.  I  did  not 
observe  them  in  the  central  provinces,  but  was  told  they 
occur  as  winter  visitants.  I  found  them  very  numerous 
in  Arauco,  and  also  about  Valdivia ;  but  south  of  the  latter 
district  I  did  not  observe  so  many,  though  a  certain 
number  occurred  as  far  south  as  I  went^  and  on  Chiloe. 
They  bred  at  Rio  Bueno  about  November,  somewhat  earlier 
than  other  small  species  there. 

I  was  not  fortunate  in  getting  any  eggs  of  this  bird^  but 
found  a  new  nest,  which  was  placed  in  a  thick  shrub  on  the 
margin  of  the  forest  about  3  feet  above  the  ground. 

A  boy  brought  me  a  young  one  in  full  feather ;  it  was 
somewhat  like  a  female,  but  less  distinctly  marked. 

These  birds  are  easily  captured  at  certain  seasons  by  means 
of  trap-cages.  I  had  specimens  alive  at  various  times,  but  they 
usually  escaped  or  got  injured,  so  I  had  none  to  bring  home. 
In  winter-time  in  Arauco  I  frequently  saw  them  feeding 
on  the  topmost  twigs  of  low  forest  trees,  just  like  a  flock  of 
Siskins  do  here  on  the  alder.  They  commence  to  sing  at 
Maquegua  (Arauco)  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
sing  a  good  deal  through  the  summer.  Their  song  is  very 
pleasing  and  much  esteemed.  Their  caU-note  is  the  double 
whistle  of  the  Siskin.  They  prefer  wooded  districts,  are  not 
found  in  very  open  localities,  and  appear  capable  of  finding 
subsistence  in  the  forest  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  if 
not  altogether. 

13.  Chrysomitris  atrata  (d^Orb.  et  Lafr.). 

Chrysomitris  atrata,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xii.  p.  212  ;  Sclater, 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  134. 

(Sacaya.) 

I  first  saw  these  birds  at  Huasco,  in  Tarapaci,  in  January, 
1890,  and  subsequently  at  Sacaya. 

They  did  not  appear  to  be  stationary  for  any  length  of 
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I  observed  it  about  at  altitudes  of  from  8000  to  10,000  feet. 
It  frequents  places  where  mules,  &c.,  are  kept,  near  camps 
or  houses,  also  grassy  slopes  near  riTulets. 

The  only  note  I  heard  it  utter  was  an  insignificant  chirrup. 

16.  Stcalis  arvensis  (Kittl.). 

SycalU  arvensis,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xii.  p.  382. 

(Hacienda  Hansel,  Rio  Bueno,  Puerto  Montt,  Laguna 
Llanquehui.) 

A  common  species  in  the  southern  provinces,  wherever 
wheat-growing  is  carried  on,  but  not  seen  in  the  forests. 
It  is  also  numerous  in  Central  Chili.  The  general  local 
name  is  **  Cherigiie,''  which  word  is  something  similar  in 
utterance  to  one  of  their  call-notes.  It  appears  to  be  a 
resident  in  all  localities  where  met  with.  In  winter-time  it 
is  usually  seen  in  large  flocks,  on  open  ground,  in  search  of 
seeds. 

They  are  at  all  times  most  exuberant  birds  and  very 
sprightly,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  breeding-season  become 
even  more  animated  and  noisy,  and  the  males  commence 
their  song,  which  is  most  remarkable,  not  so  much  for  its 
note  as  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  this  soug  is  that  it  is  invariably  performed 
on  the  wing.  It  is  commenced  during  ordinary  flight  in  a 
twittering  strain  until  the  bird  is  at  a  height  of  about  eight 
or  twelve  feet,  when  it  suddenly  relapses  into  a  long-drawn 
whirring  note ;  the  bird  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  wings 
expanded  and  almost  motionless,  except  for  a  slight  vibration, 
and  allowing  itself  to  sink  gradually  to  the  ground.  This 
peculiar  habit  led  me  at  first  to  suppose  that  the  species  was 
some  sort  of  Skylark,  until  I  found  the  feat  was  performed 
by  a  bird  already  known  to  me.  This  habit  is  kept  up  all 
through  the  summer ;  in  addition,  the  male  is  most  amus- 
ingly energetic  during  this  period,  especially  in  his  attend- 
ance on  the  female,  driving  her  to  the  nest  and  appearing  to 
be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  motion  and  excitement. 

They  did  not  appear  to  nest  at  Bio  Bueno  until  after 
Christmas,  though  pairing-operations  had  been  commenced 
some  time  before. 
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in  the  provinces  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  northward  it  extends — perhaps  to  the  commencement 
of  the  desert  region;  but  as  one  travels  from  the  alcove 
provinces  southward  it  is  found  in  quantities,  as  morasses 
and  swamps  are  plentiful ;  and  this  continues  to  Arauco^ 
where  it  is  numerous  and  resident  on  the  coast.  I  did  not 
find  these  birds  so  plentiful  about  Valdivia,  and  further 
south  they  are  scarce  and  perhaps  only  occur  as  summer 
migrants.  I  believe  they  occur  in  Chiloe  and  on  the  adjacent 
mainland.     I  found  them  near  the  Rio  Bueno. 

The  female  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male^and  different 
in  colour ;  the  latter  being  a  deep  blacky  all  except  the  first 
set  of  scapulars  on  each  shoulder ;  so  that  when  seated  the 
bird  appears  all  black,  but  the  yellow  shows  strikingly  when 
it  flies.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  altogether  insectivorous, 
probably  feeding  chiefly  on  some  kind  of  grubs  or  aquatic 
insects ;  they  feed  on  wet  mudbanks  and  amongst  sedge.  One 
day  when  at  Hospital  (province  of  O'Higgins)  I  watched  a 
female  ^'  Trile ''  running  along  the  muddy  border  of  a  small 
river.  It  turned  over  all  the  small  stones,  leaves,  bits  of 
stick,  &c.,  with  its  bill,  just  like  a  Turnstone.  As  I  had  at 
the  time  a  good  pair  of  field-glasses,  I  was  able  to  watch  it 
closely. 

These  birds  have  a  peculiar  smell  about  their  plumage, 
common  to  other  Starlings,  but  possessed  by  them  in  a  more 
marked  degree  than  Trupialis  militaris  and  Curteus  aterrimus. 

I  did  not  observe  their  breeding-habits.  Except  for  their 
call-note  and  a  few  others,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  possessed 
of  any  vocal  abilities.  I  heard  that  they  could  be  kept  in 
confinement. 

18.  Trupialis  militaris  (Linn.). 

Trupialis  militaris,  Sclater,  B.  M.  C.  xi.  p.  356. 
(Hacienda  Mansel,  Calle-calle,  and  Colico.) 
This  bird,  known  in  Chili  as  the  ^^  Loica ''  or  "  Loyca,''  is 
plentiful  in  all  the  central  provinces  and  extends  southward 
to  Chiloe  and  the  adjacent  mainland,  wherever  suitable 
localities  exist. 
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with  its  powerful  bill  and  claws.  The  rats  did  not  take  it^ 
although  I  believe  only  for  its  strength  and  pluck  they 
would  have  done  so,  as  it  had  been  winged  slightly  and  could 
fly  little  in  consequence ;  however,  one  day  it  got  out  and 
made  good  its  escape  into  some  dense  covert  in  spite  of 
determined  pursuit. 

They  nest  in  thick  shrubs  or  bushes  about  six  to  eight 
feet  &om  the  ground.  I  found  only  one  clutch  of  eggs, 
which  were  broken.  The  average  number  is  four  or  five ; 
they  are  of  a  light  bluish  ground,  with  a  few  black  patches 
or  specks. 

Of  the  three  Chilian  Icteridae,  this  is  the  most  vivacious 
and  familiar^  as  it  is  more  frequent  around  dwellings.  It 
is  extremely  voluble,  having  some  notes  not  unlike  those 
of  our  Starling,  and  a  somewhat  similar  method  of 
singing.  In  this  respect,  however,  these  birds  almost  excel 
the  latter,  and  their  performance  is  pleasing  and  frequently 
heard.  In  Arauco  they  commenced  singing  early  in  August. 
They  have  some  pretty  notes,  and  individuals  develop 
capital  variations  in  their  song,  as  they  have  considerable 
ability  in  mimicking  the  notes  of  other  birds.  I  once 
heard  one  imitate  exactly  the  call-notes  of  Colaptea  pitius. 
They  are  very  sociable  among  themselves,  and  keep  up  a 
good  deal  of  chattering  and  chuckling  when  together. 

In  winter  I  have  watched  a  flock  on  ploughed  land 
grubbing  busily  in  the  clay  for  worms^  &c. 

They  are  frequently  kept  in  cages  in  the  central  provinces. 

20.  Agriornis  livida  (Kittl.). 

Agriomis  livida^  Sclater,  B.  M.  C.  xiv.  p.  4. 

(Arauco.) 

I  only  met  with  one  specimen  of  this  bird  when  on  some 
open  ground  near  the  sea,  below  the  town  of  Arauco.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  sand-dunes  and  scanty  bushes, 
amongst  which  the  bird  was  flying.  I  saw  at  once  it  was  of 
a  species  I  had  not  before  encountered,  so  procured  it,  and 
searched  for  more,  but  did  not  find  any.  It  appears  to 
resemble  the  next  species  closely,  and  is  probably  similar  in 
its  habits. 
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Vc  bqp  «ttilT  is  cwiMiiiat,  with  suitable  food.  I  do  not 
raMmlKr  Wariii^  the  note  of  this  bird.  I  observed  them 
top  to  11,000  feet. 

«.  TjlEXIOfTUUL  PTmOPB  (Kittl.). 

riwuyfaf  /yry^,  Sdater,  B.  M.  C.  xiv.  p.  15. 

(CVwtml,  OftUe-cmlle,  Valdiria,  Maquegua.) 

I  did  not  observe  these  birds  until  I  went  to  Arauco, 
where  I  saw  them  about  the  hiUs  round  Coronel,  Lota,  and 
Laraquete,  and  in  the  interior,  thence  southward  everywhere 
I  went,  and  on  Chiloe.  They  appeared  very  plentiful  in  the 
province  of  Valdivia.  I  should  consider  them  a  common 
rroident  in  all  these  localities.  I  have  always  seen  them 
*i*^8ly>  except  when  paired.  It  is  generally  known  as  the 
"  Diucon,"  probably  on  account  of  its  resemblauce  to  the 
Diuca, 

It  19  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  birds  I  got  in  the 
Ni>rtliern  Cordilleras,  called  by  the  Indians  there  ''Sahui- 
aahui  ^ ;  having  the  same  delicate  texture  of  plumage,  and 
Auel)*-;sdia)HHl  black  bill,  legs,  and  feet.  It  is  invariably 
o))»ervtHl  im  the  topmost  twig  of  a  shrub  or  low  tree,  and 
when  di»twrbtxi  will  fly  a  short  distance  to  a  similar  position. 
The  flijjht  is  undulating  and  buoyant.  The  call-note,  which 
isk  (Hu\Htantly  uttered,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Bullfinch, 
Hud  likewise  low  and  subdued ;  it  is  uttered  more  frequently 
on  tlio  Hppn>aoh  of  an  intruder  or  when  its  nest  is  threatened. 

It  in  strictly  arlmreal  in  its  habits,  but  occurs  both  in  the 
l\m^«t  imrtu  and  wmnd  cultivated  lands  and  orchards.  Its 
flight  i»  ijeurrtdly  acwmpanied  by  a  peculiar  clicking  noise, 
whioh  In,  1  tliiuk,  made  by  a  snapping  of  the  beak.  One  of 
ItN  uuMit  olmracteristic  habits  is  the  capture  of  insects  on 
tho  wlug;  it  flics  at  them  from  its  perch,  to  which  it  usually 
iH^turuN.  I  never  saw  one  appear  to  miss  the  insect  it  flew 
nt,  thoujh  this  flight  is  often  very  remarkable,  as  it  will 
yi^iu^rully  |HHi»o  itself  a  moment  or  two  in  mid-air  and  go 
ihriMigh  noiuc  curious  gyrations  in  regaining  its  perch.  In 
tk\\v\\  thHtancui  the  snapping  noise  is  always  heard  several 
tlnu^Hi  porlmpii  but  the  bird  also  makes  it  in  its  ordinary 
lllKliti  when  no  insects  appear  adjacent. 
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found  in  every  part  of  Chili  that  I  vi sited,  frequenting 
forests,  gardens,  and  bushes  or  shrubs  of  any  sort.  It  is 
generally  known  as  the  "  Vio,^'  on  account  of  its  whistle  or 
call- note,  which  is  very  characteristic.  About  Hospital  it 
was  called  the  '*  Chiflador,''  which  might  either  mean  whistler 
or  cutter,  the  former  from  its  note,  or  the  latter  from  its 
destructive  habits  in  gardens,  where  it  picks  oflP  the  buds  of 
fruit-trees,  though  whether  it  does  so  in  search  of  insects  or 
not  I  cannot  say.  I  observed  a  number  in  the  gardens  at 
Pica  about  the  commencement  of  March,  but  later  on  I 
could  not  find  one  there.  I  did  not  see  any  whilst  in 
Arauco  during  the  cold  season,  but  later  on  they  appeared 
at  Corral  about  the  beginning  of  November  (1890). 

At  first,  after  making  their  appearance  at  Corral,  the  birds 
kept  very  quiet  and  well  out  of  sight  in  the  bushes,  but  soon 
they  appeared  to  have  got  over  the  eflPects  of  their  journey  and 
made  themselves  heard  all  through  the  forest.  They  appear 
to  range  a  good  way  south,  and  are  found  on  Chiloe  during 
the  summer  season,  migrating  north  in  winter.  On  first 
seeing  this  bird  I  thought  it  was  a  Finch,  from  the  stoutness 
of  the  bill  and  its  brisk  manners.  It  usually  has  the  head- 
feathers  erect,  which  makes  the  white  fleck  on  the  head  very 
conspicuous.  It  captures  insects  on  the  wing  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  "  Diucon,'^  and  makes  the  same  snapping  noise 
(at  least  when  flying  at  insects).  It  does  not,  however, 
appear,  like  the  former  species,  to  rely  on  this  method  of 
feeding,  but  is  continually  searching  about  leafy  branches 
for  what  it  may  find  about  the  leaves.  It  also  eats  berries, 
especially  those  of  the  marqui,  in  the  south  when  in  season. 
It  is  not  so  much  seen  as  heard,  as  it  always  flits  through 
the  leaves  and  flies  out  at  insects,  quickly  retreating  to 
its  hiding-place.  I  saw  one  catch  a  good-sized  butterfly. 
They  sometimes  go  through  more  ludicrous  antics  even  than 
the  Diucon,  swooping  and  twisting  backwards,  and  occa- 
sionally fluttering  through  intricate  branches  as  if  shot  and 
wounded. 

The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  low  thick  bush  or  shrub, 
2  to  4  feet  from  the  ground.     Only  two  eggs  are  laid. 
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I  never  heard  these  birds  make  any  noise  when  I  got  close 
on  tbe  uest.  I  found  one  nest  in  a  quila  busli.  I  did  not 
find  any  nests  with  young,  but  observed  young  birds, 
which  could  only  have  Hown  a  day  or  so  previoiLsly,  feeding 
on  marqui,  and,  judging  from  some  fresh  droppings,  on  it 
exclusively. 

The  song  is  a  somewhat  variable  ditty,  and  is  more  amusing 
than  harmonious,  being  a  series  of  whistles  and  squeaking 
sounds  uttered  promiscuously,  though  with  energy. 

This  bird  is  held  in  very  bad  repute  by  gardeners  on 
account  of  its  depredations  already  alluded  to, 

27.    PuVTOTOMA  KAKA,  Mol, 

Phijlotoma  rara,  Sclatcr,  B.  M.  C.  xiv.  p.  406. 

(Hacienda  Maiisel,  Corral,  and  Calle-calle.) 

This  is  rather  a  handsome  species  when  in  full  plumage, 
hut  one  of  the  most  destructive  birds  in  the  central  and,  I 
believe,  in  all  the  southern  provinces  as  well.  It  is  known 
as  the  "  Rara,"  but  I  could  not  get  any  clue  to  the  origin  of 
this  name. 

It  appeared  to  me  to  be  raore  plentiful  about  Valdivia 
than  in  Centra!  Chili,  but  I  fancy  it  is  chiefly  a  summer 
migrant  at  the  former  place. 

The  iris  is  of  Chinese  orange  colour. 

Tlie  Itaraa  are  persistent  visitors  to  gardens,  where  they 
bite  off  buds,  demolish  fruit,  and  do  an  enormous  amount  of 
damage  if  not  driven  off  in  time.  They  do  not  appear  to 
fretjueut  the  old  forest  al)out  Valdi^-ia,  hut  take  up  their 
abode  in  coppices  near  cultivated  ground,  orchards,  and  such- 
like localities.  They  seem  to  eat  all  sorts  of  green  food  as 
well  as  fniits  and  iR-rries,  but  I  could  not  discover  whether 
they  were  also  insectivorous. 

A  captured  adult  refused  all  kinds  of  seeds  which  were 
offered  to  it,  but  ate  grass  and  the  leaves  of  various  weeds 
with  avidity,  also  blossoms  and  Mowers.  I  gave  it  the  yellow 
blouoms  of  the  gorse  (which  has  been  imported),  and  it 
appeared  to  relish  them.  Later  on  I  observed  the  birds  were 
alio  OS  partial  to  the  margui-berries  as  the  olhcr  small  species 
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in  the  south.  They  chew  such  materials  thoroughly,  with  the 
teeth  in  the  upper  mandible,  before  swallowing  them.  They 
began  to  nest  at  Rio  Bueno  about  the  beginning  of  January, 
previous  to  which  I  had  observed  pairs  keeping  together  for 
some  time.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  thick  bush  or  shrub 
from  3  to  5  feet  above  the  ground.  The  complement  of 
eggs  is  four,  which  seem  all  to  hatch  out  invariably.  The 
shell  of  the  egg  is  rather  brittle. 

I  have  repeatedly  noticed  droppings  of  the  adult  birds  of 
this  species  on  one  side  of  the  nest  during  incubation,  which 
I  do  not  think  occurs  with  any  other  species  the  nests  of 
which  I  have  examined.  The  young  birds  appear  to  take 
an  unusual  time  to  grow,  and  do  not  thrive  in  captivity.  I 
took  a  nest  with  three  young  ones  well  feathered,  in- 
tending to  rear  them,  but  after  being  kept  for  a  month  they 
dwindled  away  and  died.  My  time  was  limited,  and  I  was 
unable  to  give  them  much  variety  in  the  way  of  food,  or  I 
might  perhaps  have  succeeded.  They  fed  readily,  after  a 
day  or  so,  from  a  spoon  or  quill,  but  never  made  any  pro- 
gress or  learned  to  feed  themselves.  They  made  a  hoarse 
chirping  when  expecting  food.  The  note  of  the  adult  male 
is  a  rasping  or  grating  noise,  more  remarkable  than  harmo- 
nious, and  uttered  after  the  manner  of  a  song  by  the  bird 
whilst  seated  on  the  top  of  a  bush,  in  spring  or  summer. 

The  female  is  usually  silent;  the  birds  go  in  pairs  or 
threes  or  fours,  keeping  together,  but  when  moving  they 
seldom  use  a  call-note. 

28.  GsosiTTA  FROBENi  (Phil,  et  Landb.). 

Geositta  frobeni,  Sclater,  B.  M.  C.  xv.  p.  6 ;  id.  P.  Z.  S. 
1891,  p.  134. 

(Sacaya.) 

Birds  of  this  species  are  of  general  occurrence  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  Tarapac^,  and  I  observed  them  up  to  12,000  feet. 

They  are  apparently  resident,  and  breed  in  the  mountain 
districts,  as  a  rule  frequenting  dry  open  ground  near  the 
valleys. 

They  seem  to  be  strictly  insectivorous  and  terrestrial,  not 
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percliing  at  all.  When  disturbed  they  are  more  inclined  to 
run  than  to  fly,  which  they  do  with  great  rapidity  and  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  keeping  the  tail  spread  and  the  bead  and 
body  thrown  back.  They  have  a  shrill,  remarkable  cry, 
which  may  be  frequently  beard,  but  otherwise  have  little 
variation. 

I  never  saw  them  about  the  marshes  or  very  close  to 
water,  and  they  seemed  to  i'requent  bare  sandy  spots  rather 
than  places  where  a  little  vegetation  occurred. 

29.  Upccerthia  JELBKii  (Cab.). 

Upucerthia  jeUkii,  Sclater,  B.M.  C.  xv.  p.  18;  id.  P.Z.  S. 
1891,  p.  134. 

(Sacaya.) 

This  species  was  plentiful  about  Sacaya  in  Tarapaca, 
and  occurred  also  at  Uuasco.  I  observed  it  at  from  9000 
to  11,000  feet.  It  appeared  to  be  a  resident  and  to  breed 
there. 

These  birds  are  invariably  found  on  the  slopes  bordering 
a  valley  or  marsli,  where  there  is  a  scattered  growth  of 
scrub  affording  scanty  covert.  They  are  altogether  terres- 
trial and  fly  very  little.  When  disturbed  in  the  open  they 
mnbe  for  the  nearest  covert,  if  hard  pressed  flying  a  short 
distance  with  quick  strokes  and  apparent  difficulty.  The 
tail  is  carried  erect  when  running, 

I  noticed  one,  which  happened  to  be  grubbing  for  worms 
on  a  grassy  spot,  drive  away  other  small  birds  which  came 
near  it,  making  an  angry  chattering  noise. 

The  note  of  this  bird  is  a  shrill  cackling  sound,  with  more 
or  less  variation.  It  feeds  on  worms  and  grubs,  and  is 
probably  altogether  insectivorous.  It  nests  in  a  hole  which 
it  excavates  at  the  base  of  some  bush  on  the  hillside,  I  found 
a  fresh  hole  at  Sacaya,  but  after  digging  it  out  for  six  feet 
found  that  no  neat  bad  been  made. 

30.  ClNCLOBES  FATAGOMCrS  (Gm.) . 

dnclodet  paloffonicus,  Sclater,  B.  M,  C.  xv.  p.  23, 

(Corral,  Hacienda  Mansel,  and  Rio  Bueno.) 

Thia  gpecios  ia  plentiful  all  through  Southern  Chili.     In 
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the  souths  at  least  about  Valdivia^  it  is  called  '^  Choreta/' 
They  are  lively  birds,  continually  running  about  the  banks 
at  the  water's  edge  and  paddling  now  and  then  in  the  shallows. 
They  also  abound  on  the  rocks  of  the  sea-shore. 

[Mr.  Lane  also  obtained  three  examples  of  C.  fd^o- 
fumostis  at  Hacienda  Mansel. — P.  L.  S.] 

31.  CiNCLODES  BiFASCiATus^  Sclatcr. 

Cinclodes  bifasciatus,  Sclater^  B.  M.C.  xv.  p.  25 ;  id.  P.  Z.  S. 
1871,  p.  134. 

(Sacaya.) 

This  species  was  plentiful  throughout  the  valley  of  Sacaya^ 
especially  on  rocky  slopes  bordering  water.  I  was  told  they 
breed  among  the  rocks,  but  could  not  find  any  nests  during 
my  stay  there.     The  sexes  resemble  each  other. 

The  note  of  these  birds  is  peculiar,  being  a  loud  screech, 
followed  by  a  repeated  chatter  on  a  lower  key.  They  appear 
to  feed  on  insects  on  the  banks  and  margins  of  streams. 

[Mr.  Lane  also  obtained  specimens  of  C  fuscus  at  Sacaya. 
See  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  134.— P.  L.  S.] 

32.  OxruRUs  spinicauda  (Gm.). 

Oxyurus  spinicauda,  Sclater,  B.  M.  C.  xv.  p.  30. 

(Maquegua.) 

This  is  one  of  the  species  characteristic  of  the  great  southern 
forest  district.  It  has  various  local  names,  such  as ''  Colilargo '' 
and  "Tijerito.''  I  do  not  know  how  far  north  these  birds  ex- 
tend. They  are  plentiful  in  Arauco  and  all  through  the  more 
southerly  provinces,  especially  in  the  forest-covered  districts. 

The  iris  is  black.  The  sexes  appeared  to  be  similar. 
They  are,  I  think,  resident  wherever  they  occur. 

They  feed  like  Tits,  usually  in  flocks,  and  have  a  piping 
call-note,  also  some  chattering  and  twittering  utterances, 
which  are  frequently  heard.  I  never  found  the  nest,  but 
observed  young  ones  near  Rio  Bueno  about  February. 

Sometimes  large  numbers  are  seen  in  the  forest  feeding 
low  down  and  frequently  on  the  ground,  searching  amongst 
dead  leaves  or  decayed  wood  for  insects,  which  they  appear 
to  live  on.     They  are,  however,  as  a  rule  arboreal. 
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33.  SvLvtoRTiioKHVNcHDs  DEsuuRsij  Gay. 
Syluiorthorhynchis  desmur»i,  Sclater,  B.  M.  C.  xv.  p.  31. 
These  peculiar  birds,  as  a  rule,  occur  ouly  in  the  forest 

districts  of  the  south,  but  I  was  informed  that  they  migrate 
a  short  distance  to  the  north  in  winter-time. 

They  frequent  the  densest  undergrowth,  especially  the 
ipiila,  and  are  rarely  seen,  as  they  are  very  retiring  by 
nature.  They  Lave  a  somewhat  shrill  piping  note,  heard 
more  frequently  at  sunset,  and  kept  up  continuously  in  the 
same  key.  It  was  the  only  note  I  heard  them  utter.  They 
are  termed  "  Colilargo  "  by  the  natives. 

I  obseryed  some  young  ones,  having  apparently  only  just 
left  the  nest,  about  the  middle  of  February  near  Rio  Bueuo. 
There  were  at  least  four  in  company. 

[There  is  no  specimen  of  this  bird  obtained  by  Mr.  Lane 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  he  can  hardly  have  mistaken 
the  species. — P.  L.  S,] 

34.  Leptastdendba  ^oitbaloioes  (Kiltl.). 
Leptasthenura agithaloides,  Sclater,  B.  M.  C.  xv.  p,  35 ;  id. 

P.  Z.  8.1891,  p.  135. 

(Sacaya  and  Hacienda  Mansel.) 

This  "pecies  was  common  in  Tarapaca,  about  Sacaya,  and 
occurs  generally  in  similar  localities,  where  it  is  apparently  a 
resident. 

The  specimens  I  got  in  the  province  of  Aranco  appeared 
to  be  of  the  same  size  and  were  similar  in  their  habits  to 
those  obtained  in  Tarapac^.  Both  closely  resembled  the 
European  Tits  in  all  their  habits,  and  also  in  their  note, 
which  was  not  varied,  being  usually  merely  a  twit  when 
feeding  in  company,  but  occasionally  one  uttered  a  querulous 
chattering,  somewliat  like  that  of  tUe  Great  Tit,  but  shriller. 

ITicy  fed  in  a  Tit-like  fashion  on  the  twigs  and  branches 
of  shrubs,  and  appeared  to  be  strictly  arboreal.  I  observed 
those  of  Tarapaei  up  to  12,000  feet. 

35.  PvGARBHicus  ALBoatJLAKis  (King). 
Pygarrhiam  atliotjularit,  Sclater,  B.  M.  C.  xv.  p.  12G. 
(Muquegua.) 

This  sjieeies  is  very  characteristic  of  the  forests  of  Southern 
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Chili.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  reliable  local  name  for  it^  bnt 
the  German  colonists  call  it,  very  correctly,  the  ^'Banm- 
laufer^'  (= Tree-creeper).  The  sexes  appear  to  resemble 
each  other. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  north  these  birds  extend,  but  I 
think  there  would  not  be  many  north  of  Arauco,  where 
I  first  observed  them  in  the  forest  districts. 

I  found  them  as  far  south  as  I  went,  apparently  resident 
and  in  fair  numbers.  They  do  not  appear  to  go  far  from 
the  forest,  and  are  usually  found  in  it.  Their  habits,  as 
regards  feeding  and  movements,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Woodpeckers  and  Tree-creepers,  to  which  they  are  similar  in 
appearance.  They  usually  creep  about  the  tops  of  high 
forest  trees,  and  now  and  then  come  lower  down,  and  at 
times  I  have  seen  one  descend  to  examine  logs  on  the 
ground. 

They  peck  with  considerable  force,  like  a  Woodpecker, 
and  seem  more  closely  related  to  the  Tree-creepers  than  to 
the  other  Dendrocolaptidae  which  I  observed,  and  from 
which  they  differ  considerably  both  in  appearance  and 
habits. 

The  note  is  a  loud  and  somewhat  sharp  chirruping,  and  is 
frequently  uttered ;  it  generally  betrays  the  presence  of  the 
bird. 

36.  Pteroptochus  rubecula,  Kittl. 

Pieroptochus  rubecula,  Sclater,  B.  M.  C.  xv.  p.  345. 

(Puerto  Varas,  Llanquehui,  Rio  Bueno,  and  Calle-calle.) 

This  species  reminds  one  of  the  Common  Redbreast 
{Erithacus  rubecula),  its  colouring  being  somewhat  similar, 
and  its  large  eyes  making  the  resemblance  still  closer. 

It  is  another  of  the  forest  species  of  Chili,  and  extends 
from  the  province  of  Arauco  southward,  occurring  also  on 
Chiloe.  In  Arauco  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  plentiful  as 
about  Valdivia  and  the  Laguna  de  Llanquehui. 

These  birds  inhabit  thick  undergrowth  in  the  forest,  and 
are  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  stream.  They  come 
out  now  and  then  into  view,  when  unconscious  of  observation, 
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but  on  perceiving  anybody  near,  or  any  sudden  movement, 
they  are  so  hasty  in  their  retreat  that  they  seem  to  yaniab 
into  nothing.  Their  movements  can  ouly  be  compared  to 
the  flight  of  an  arrow  or  such-like  missile — that  is,  when 
they  make  a  dart  across  an  open  space  or  retreat  from 
observation.  Otherwise  they  hop  or  run  along  in  an  easy- 
going way,  and  will  come  quite  close  under  cover  of  busbcs. 
The  length  of  a  full-grown  male  is  almost  7  inches.  Bill 
from  point  to  gape  '75  inch;  tail  S  inclies ;  wing  from 
shoulder  to  tip  2-85  inches,  primaries  10.  Tlic  wings 
expanded  measure  slightly  over  9  inches ;  they  are  very 
rounded  in  shape  and  not  adapted  for  flight.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  I  never  saw  one  of  these  birds  fly  properly ; 
they  trust  entirely  to  their  legs  when  trying  to  escape. 

Their  note  is  very  loud  compared  to  the  size  of  the  bird ; 
it  is  uttered  in  almost  the  same  tone  as  the  gobbling  of  a 
Turkey. 

_The  male  of  this  species  emits  a  note  something  like  the 
r  of  a  cock ;  this  it  utters  at  intervals  while  threading 
Way  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  forest  undergrowth, 
is  answered  by  similar  notes  from  a  distance  all 
round.  I  have  also  noticed  that  when  they  are  moving 
in  a  ravine  they  invariably  go  along  the  bottom,  down 
stream.  They  do  not  leave  the  ground  as  a  rule,  though 
they  may  occasionally  perch  on  a  stick  for  a  second  ;  but  I 
never  observed  them  hopping  through  the  bushes  as  the 
other  forest- species  do.  The  female  has  a  note  like  the  crow 
of  the  male,  but  much  more  contracted.  They  also  utter  a 
most  dismal  cry,  which  is  a  sort  of  call-note  when  a  pair 
arc  together.  I  do  not  think  they  practise  the  chromatic 
scale,  so  peculiar  to  the  genus  Hylactes. 

I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Arauco  trying  to  get  these 
birtls,  but  almost  gave  it  up  in  despair,  until  I  went  further 
south,  where  I  found  them  to  be  much  more  plentiful  and 
quite  numerous  in  the  forest;  so  much  so  in  some  places  that 
by  waiting  in  a  likely  spot,  and  keeping  very  quiet,  I  generally 
got  a  sight  of  one,  as  they  will  then  come  boldly  into  view, 
as  it  prompted  by  curiosity ;    but  if  the  gun  be  brought 
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quickly  to  the  shoulder^  or  any  sudden  moyement,  no  matter 
how  slight^  be  made^  they  vanish  as  if  the  ground  had 
swallowed  them^  and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  get  another  sight 
of  them. 

These  are  the  celebrated  ''  Chucao  "  of  the  Indians^  who 
believe  so  much  in  them  that  if  on  a  journey  they  hear  them 
crow  on  the  left-hand  side  they  will  turn  back^  rather  than 
meet  the  misfortune  that  awaits  them,  whilst  if  the  sound 
be  on  the  right  they  proceed,  coufident  of  success. 

37.  Hylactes  tarnii^  King. 

Hylactes  tamii,  Sclater,  B.  M.  C.  xv.  p.  349. 

(Corral,  Rio  Bueno,  and  Puerto  Montt.) 

I  came  on  this  species  first  in  the  province  of  Arauco, 
where  it  is  plentiful,  especially  in  the  interior,  and  from 
thence  southward  as  far  as  I  went,  also  on  Chiloe.  It 
is  well  known  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  "  Chucao,'*  though 
they  do  not  seem  to  distinguish  between  it  and  Pteroptochus 
rtibecMla ;  on  inquiry  I  was  simply  told  that  this  species  was 
the  '^  Chucao  grande ''  or  ''  mas  gordo/'  It  is,  however,  in 
repute  with  the  Indians  as  a  ''bird  of  omen,'*  like 
P.  rubecula.  It  is  evidently  a  resident  species.  I  believe  it 
extends  westward  to  the  Cordilleras,  as  far  as  the  high 
forests  reach.  I  should  call  it  a  species  peculiar  to  the  great 
forest  which  originally  covered  Southern  Chili. 

The  first  I  obtained  at  Maquegua  (No.  357)  was  the 
largest  I  got ;  it  was  11  inches  long  from  tip  of  bill  to  tip  of 
tail ;  the  bill,  from  tip  to  gape  or  forehead,  about  1  inch. 
Tail  4  inches ;  the  lateral  rectrices  appeared  to  number  six 
each  side ;  middle  two.  Primaries  ten.  Wings  short  and 
very  rounded,  when  closed  measured  about  4*5  inches 
(shoulder  to  tip),  and  when  expanded  about  14  inches  (tip 
to  tip).  Tibia  about  2'5  inches,  tarsus  about  2;  middle 
toe  about  1  inch,  or  with  claw  1*5 ;  hind  toe  '9,  or  with 
claw  about  1*5  inch.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Iris  perhaps 
vandyke-brown,  but  a  dark  shade.  The  flesh  is  very  delicate 
and  palatable. 

These  birds  are  most  plentiful  in  pieces  of  old  forest  of 
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some  extent  wliere  guila  and  other  undcrgrowths  abound,  but 
also  occur  througb  the  more  cultivated  parts  whrrever  there 
is  sufficient  covert,  such  as  quebradaa,  banks  by  rivers,  And 
such  places,  where  the  quila  and  other  growths  defy  the 
agriculturist.  Like  all  the  other  species  of  this  family, 
they  are  seldom  seen  by  the  ordinary  observer,  and  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  shoot,  unless  plentiful  and  one  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them.  On  first  encountering  them  at 
Maquegua  I  spent  hours  wailing  in  their  haunts  with 
scarcely  any  success,  and  used  to  sit  in  the  quila  all  day, 
with  my  gun  ready,  without  even  getting  a  view,  although  I 
frequently  heard  them  in  close  proximity.  Their  most  charac- 
teristic song  13  a  series  of  descending  notes  on  a  chromatic 
scale,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  "Turco" 
in  the  central  provinces,  I  thought  at  first  it  was  the  same 
bird,  as  it  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  force  and  distinct- 
ness with  which  the  song  is  uttered.  It  also  gives  a  weird 
cackle,  somewhat  like  the  sounds  produced  by  Pteroplochua 
ntbecula,  but  harsher  and  more  rapidly  uttered.  The  first 
time  I  heard  this  note  I  was  crossing  a  steep  quebrada  in 
the  dusk,  and  whilst  climbing  by  means  of  the  shrubs  the 
call  resounded  abruptly  about  a  few  yards  off",  causing  me 
the  most  complete  amazement,  as  1  could  not  understand 
any  living  creature,  unless  of  eousiderable  size,  making  such 
a  noise;  and  although  I  esamined  the  place  intently,  and 
listened  carefully,  I  could  get  no  trace  of  the  individual,  and 
I  felt  convinced,  if  of  the  size  I  imagined,  it  could  not  thus 
get  away  without  my  knowing;  so  I  was  much  perplexed 
until  I  found  out  the  owner  of  this  mysterious  voice. 

it  has  another  note  (one  of  alarm),  which  more  resembles 
the  cluck  of  a  hen,  pronounced  abruptly  and  intermittently. 
When  the  habits  of  the  bird  are  thoroughly  known  to  a 
collector  he  may  act  on  this  as  a  means  of  getting  a  shot. 
1  found,  where  plentiful  in  the  forests  near  Rio  Bueno,  that 
tlie  birds  often  seated  themselves  on  the  top  of  the  quila 
and  commenced  this  note.  Tliere  were  usually  a  pair 
together,  as  it  was  the  breeding-season,  and  they  probably 
had   a  ticht  near.     1  used  to  creep  gradually  on  to  them, 
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with  as  little  noise  as  possible  (though  in  such  dense  growth 
this  usually  amounts  to  a  good  deal^  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions)^ and  generally  got  a  shot^  but  invariably  had  to  go 
very  close ;  otherwise  I  could  not  see  them  at  all^  and  indeed 
I  seldom  saw  one  openly ;  but  one  gets  used  to  catching  a 
glimpse  of  them  through  the  bush^  and  they  are  easily  killed. 
They  appear  to  feed  exclusively  on  insects^  which  they  search 
for  on  the  ground^  amongst  the  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
scratching  a  good  deal  like  gallinaceous  birds.  I  was  told 
that  they  nest  in  a  hole  burrowed  in  the  ground,  and  lay 
two  eggs. 

38.  Htlactes  hegapodius  (Kittl.). 

Hylactes  megapodius,  Sclater,  B.  M.  C.  xv.  p.  349. 

(Hacienda  Hansel.) 

This  species  appears  to  be  plentiful  in  Central  Chili, 
amongst  the  hills.  It  was  fairly  numerous  on  the  hills  near 
Hospital,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  far  south  it  extends. 
I  was  told  it  occurs  near  Coronel,  but  did  not  see  it  there. 

Fig.  4. 
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Nesting-hole  of  Hylades  megapodms. 


and  fancy  that  my  informant  had  mistaken  H.  tamii  for  it,  as 
its  notes,  descending  in  a  chromatic  scale,  are  similar.  The 
notes,  when  heard  for  the  first  time,  cannot  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  even  the  most  indifierent  observer,  making 
him  wonder  what  sort  of  creature  it  can  be.     Many  English- 
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men  I  met  on  tlic  coast  seemed  to  have  some  idea  that  a 
certain  "singing  fox"  was  found  in  the  woods;  but  though 
this  conjecture  was  somewhat  imaginative,  it  was  indeed 
more  natural  to  attribute  the  sounds  to  a  quadruped  of  that 
size  than  to  a  small  bird.  I  scarcely  got  any  of  these  birds, 
as  I  had  not  time,  while  in  their  locality,  to  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  habits. 

Fig,  4  gives  a  diagram  of  a  neat  near  Mansel,  which  I  was 
lucky  in  finding,  as  the  bird  ran  out  as  I  was  passing  the 
entrance,  which  was  in  a  low  bank  on  the  Killaide,  close  to  a 
bush.  I  had  to  return  another  day  with  a  spade  to  dig  it 
ont.  I  dug  in  on  the  main  passage  for  about  3  feet,  but  this 
seemed  to  terminate  after  I  had  discovered  the  furthest  siding, 
which  led  to  nothing,  and  subsequently,  after  almost  giving 
up  the  search,  I  found  another  branch,  and  got  the  nest 
and  egg,  which  I  sent  home.  The  local  authority  among 
the  farm  hands  (who  knew  very  little)  told  me  the  clutch 
was  only  two ;  I  think  he  may  have  been  right  on  this 
occasion,  aa  1  heard  others  say  the  same. 

39.  Thiftobhinus  FARADoxtrs  (Kittl.).     (Fig.  5,  p.  46.) 

Tripiorhinus  paradoxvs,  Sclater,  B.  M.  C.  xv.  p.  351. 

(Coronel  and  Calle-calle.) 

This  bird  ia  plentiful  from  Arauco  southward  and  also  in 
the  island  of  Chiloe.  In  the  winter  season  it  appeared  to  go 
about  in  companies,  and  I  have  seen  at  least  six  together.  The 
sexes  are,  apparently,  of  the  same  colour,  the  male  being 
perhaps  better  marked,  and  the  female  duller  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  sniailer.  The  measurements  of  the  male  are  r — Length, 
bill  to  tip  of  tail,  .575  inches.  Beak  (tip  to  gape)  }^  of  an 
inch.  Tail  2-25  inches ;  the  middle  rectriccs  number  two,  but 
all  I  examined  liad  only  four  lateral  each  side.  The  wing  ia 
2"25  iuchea  from  shoulder  to  tip  j  the  two  measure  not 
more  than  8  inches.  Tibia  1'25  inch,  tarsus  1,  middle  and 
hind  toes  '75  and  '5  respectively  (to  ends  of  claws). 

These  birds  are  generally  in  the  bottom  of  thick  covert  or  on 
the  ground,  seldom  rising  more  than  3  feet  above  the  ground. 
In  the  more  cultivated  districts  they  also  occur  in  thick 
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coppice  some  way  from  forest.  They  creep  along  twigs  aiitl 
braucbes  in  some  extraordinary  mauner,  which  is  neither 
hopping  nor  runuing,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  but  more  tike  the 


Triptorhiuut  paradoxal,  |  nat.  U2e. 
(From  Mr.  Lane's  ekekh,  di«wn  by  J.  Smit.) 

motion  of  Tree-creepers  than  anything.  On  the  ground 
they  hop  and  take  little  runSj  hke  the  larger  species  o£  the 
group.  lu  winter-time  they  grub  a  good  deal  amongst 
the  dead  leaves,  making  a  eonsidcrabie  rustling,  bnt  at  the 
same  time  arc,  from  their  colour,  almost  imperceptible. 

40.    EUSTEPHAXCS  GALEKITUS  (Mol,). 

Eustephanus  galeritus,  Salvin,  B.  M.  C.  xri.  p.  156. 
(Corral.) 

I  did  DOt  notice  this  Humming-bird  in  Central  Chili  in 
December,  1889,  but  subsequently,  on  coming  to  Arauco  in 
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the  middle  of  1890,  I  found  it  at  first  in  limited  niimlicrs, 
and  afterwards  increasing  as  the  winter  passed  away.  Later 
on  I  obsened  plenty  as  far  south  as  I  wCnt,  Numbers  may 
be  seen  in  the  southern  forests  round  fuchsia,  bushes  when 
in  flower.  Occasionally  individuals  come  into  the  rooms  of 
houses,  especially  where  flowering  creepers  grow  round  the 
window. 

41.  StENOPSIS  LONGIHOSTHIS   (B|).). 

Slettopsis  longirostris,  Hartert,  B,  M.  C.  xvii.  p.  585. 

(San  Pablo.) 

The  specimen  sent  (No.  146)  was  brought  me  by  some 
small  boys  at  the  Oficina  of  San  Pablo  (Tarapaca)  in  Feb- 
ruary 1890.  I  could  get  little  information  about  these  birds: 
one  man  told  me  he  had  seen  them ;  but  I  subsequently  got 
no  further  satisfaction,  although  I  made  various  endeavours 
and  watched  frequently  at  night. 

42.  CoLAPTBs  RUPicoLA  (d'Orb.  et  LaEr.). 

Colaptes  rupicola,  llar^tt,  B.  M.  C.  xviii.  p.  2G;  Seiatcr, 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  135. 

(Yrba,  near  Vilugo.) 

1  know  very  little  of  this  species,  as  I  only  met  with  it 
casually  in  Tarapacii.  The  Indians  called  it  "Talhuaiti," 
and  said  it  comes  from  Bolivia  and  that  some  (perhaps 
the  males)  have  red  heads.  This  name  is  e^-idcntly  an 
imitation  of  the  cry.  Where  fouud  in  the  mountainous 
districts  these  birds  appear  to  feed  principally  on  the 
ground,  probably  on  beetles  and  ants,  of  which  there  arc  a 
good  many.  They  occur  up  to  10,000  feet,  but,  so  far  as 
I  could  ascertain,  only  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes. 

The  iris  is  of  an  olive-yellow. 

43.  Colaptes  pitids  (Mol.). 

Colaptes pit'tUM,  Hargitt,  B.  M.  C.  xviii.  p.  28. 

(Corral,  Arauco,  and  Calle-calle.) 

This  is  a  common  species  all  through  the  south  of  Chili. 
I  observed  it  in  the  provinces  of  Arauco  and  Valdivia,  and 
also  in  Chiloe,  at  Puerto  Montt.  It  is  kuowu  generally 
OK  the  "  Ktigue,"  a  name  taken  from  the  note  of  the 
bird. 
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The  sexes  so  closely  resemble  each  other  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  at  any  distance;  they  are, 
so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  also  similar  in  size.  They  are 
invariably  met  with  iu  pairs,  seldom,  if  ever,  singly ;  some- 
times two  or  three  pairs  go  in  company. 

The  birds  are  specially  plentiful  on  the  margin  of  the  forest 
or  pioneer  stations,  where  the  ground  has  been  cleared  by 
burning.  In  this  operation  the  charred  trunks  of  the  large 
trees  are  left  standing  a  long  time  before  the  land  is  properly 
cleared  by  advancing  civilization,  and  on  such  trees  the 
'^  Pitigiies  '^  appear  to  find  abundance  of  sustenance,  as  their 
loud  though  discordant  cry  is  frequently  heard.  They  often 
call  out  on  being  approached,  thus  betraying  their  presence. 
I  frequently  observed  them  feeding  on  the  ground,  on  the 
grassy  plots,  especially  if  there  were  logs  lying  there.  They 
proceed  by  creeping  or  going  at  an  awkward  gait,  hopping  and 
walking  alternately.  I  was  told  at  Rio  Bueno  that  they 
nest  in  a  deep  hole  in  a  tree-trunk  high  up  from  the  ground, 
about  Christmas,  laying  three  or  four  white  eggs,  but  I  never 
found  the  nest. 

44.  Dendrocopus  lionarius  (Mol.). 
Dendrocopus  lignarixASy  Hartert,  B.  M.  C.  xviii.  p.  257. 
(Hacienda  Mansel,  Coronel,  Bio  Bueno,  and  Laraquete.) 
This  species  seems  to  be  distributed  over  Central   and 

Southern  Chili,  but  I  never  found  it  plentiful  in  any  locality. 
In  the  south  I  did  not  observe  it  in  the  forests,  nor  did  I 
hear  of  its  occurrence  there;  but  I  occasionally  found  it 
about  clumps  of  low  timber  on  open  flats  and  in  swamps. 
The  local  name  is  '^  Carpintero  "  or  ^'  Carpintero  chico.^' 
The  female  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  does  not  attain  the 
bright  red  on  the  back  of  the  head  which  makes  the  male 
conspicuous.  These  birds  utter  a  peculiar  call-note,  by 
which  they  may  be  recognized,  as  they  are  not  often  seen 
unless  looked  for. 

45.  Ipocrantor  maoellanicus  (King). 

Ipocrantor  magellanicus,  Hargitt,  B.  M.  C.  xviii.  p.  481. 
This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  forests  of  Southern  Chili,  and 
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probably  peculiar  to  tlieiii,  ituless  found  on  the  eastern  aide 
of  the  Andes.  I  believe  it  does  not  extend  north  of  Arauco, 
and  in  this  latter  province  ouly  occurs  inland.  I  could  get 
no  positive  proof  of  its  existence  in  Chiloe,  hut  it  probably 
occurs  in  parts  of  it  which  are  still  under  forest,  I  never 
met  with  Colaptes  pitius  and  Dendrocopus  lignarius  in  the 
virgin  forest,  except  about  clearings,  but  the  present  species, 
on  the  contrary,  does  not  occur  out  of  it.  On  this  account 
it  is  not  often  obtained,  and  is  consequently  considered  to 
be  somewhat  a  rara  avis,  though  pretty  well  known  by  the 
name  of  "  el  Carpintero  "  or  "  Carpintcro  grande." 

The  feet  and  legs  are  grey,  the  claws  black,  and  the  iris 
is  orange-rufous.  The  iris  of  the  female  is  raueh  redder  than 
that  of  the  male,  and  I  was  told  by  a  Chilian  that  this  was 
iji variably  the  rule. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  forest  by  encroaching 
settlers,  these  birds  have  been  driven  back  towards  the  in- 
terior, and  are  therefore  scarcer  on  the  coast,  I  was  fortunate 
only  on  a  few  occasions  in  meeting  with  them  whilst  in  the 
province  of  Valdivia.  I  bc-licve  they  always  go  in  pairs,  like 
the  "  Pitigiie,"  but  frequently  two  or  three  pairs  go  together. 
They  have  not  a  loud  call,  like  the  PitigUe,  but  make  curious 
rasping  and  chuckling  noises,  such  as  might  be  heard  from 
Magpies.  The  noise  they  make  hammering  away  the  bark 
can  be  heard  a  good  way  off.  I  have  seen  large  holes  made 
by  them  in  the  trunk  of  a  growing  tree,  but  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  object,  as  these  were  not  sufficiently  large  for  nesting, 
and  must  have  occasioned  more  labour  than  the  bird  could 
Iw  expected  to  exert  in  its  ordinary  feeding  operations, 

46.  Ceryle  stellata  (Meyen). 

Ceryle  torquata,  subap,  a.  C.  ntellata,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C. 
xrii.  p.  123. 

This  handsome  species  is,  I  believe,  most  abundant  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  most  southerly  provinces,  I  fancy 
it  docs  not  occur  further  north  than  Arauco ;  I  did  not 
meet  with  any  in  this  province,  but  I  heard  that  it  occurred, 
although  very  scarce.  It  ia  more  numerous  about  Valdivia 
in  winter-time. 
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The  stomach  of  one  bird  contained  only  the  remains  of 
small  freshwater  crabs.  The  note  is  a  loud  remarkable 
chattering.  The  bird  generally  sits  about  4  feet  above  the 
river-snrface  when  fishing. 

47.  Cyanolyseus  byroni  (Children). 
Cyanolyseus  byroni,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xz.  p.  207. 
(Near  San  Antonio.) 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  1889, 1  observed  a  large 
flock  of  these  Parrots  in  Central  Chili,  about  ten  miles 
inland  from  San  Antonio.  The  district  was  a  series  of  hills, 
mostly  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  Parrots  were  feeding  on 
a  stretch  of  fallow,  which  was  overgrown  by  large  thistles, 
the  seeds  of  which  attracted  them.  I  did  not  meet  with 
them  subsequently.  They  are  known  in  that  district  by  the 
name  of  "  Loro.'*  I  believe  that  they  breed  near  Cauquenes 
in  holes  in  the  clifis.  They  make  the  most  deafening 
clamour  when  disturbed. 

48.  Henicoonathus  lbptobhynchus  (King). 
Herdcognathus  leptorhynchus,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xz.  p.  209. 
(Rio  Bneno.) 

This  is  a  very  numerous  species  in  Southern  Chili,  where 
the  birds  are  found  in  large  flocks,  and  are  more  plentiful  in 
the  interior.  They  are  generally  called  ''Choroi'^  by  the 
natives,  sometimes  "  Catita.^'  I  did  not  get  any  in  Arauco, 
but  was  told  they  occurred,  and  as  their  appearance  and 
habits  when  at  large  are  similar  to  those  of  Microsittace 
ferruginea,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  them  apart,  unless  they  are 
seen  very  close. 

They  feed  on  certain  trees  in  the  forests,  to  which  they 
appear  to  be  restricted,  as  they  do  not  resort  much  to 
cultivated  fields ;  but  I  was  told  at  Bio  Bueno  that  in  some 
years  they  make  incessant  raids  on  gardens  and  orchards, 
doing  great  havoc  when  the  fruit  began  to  ripen. 

49.  Microsittace  ferruginea  (Miill.). 

Micronttace  ferruginea,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xx.  p.  210. 

(Calle-calle  and  Maquegua.) 

I  found  this  Parrot  in  large  flocks  in  the  forest  part  of 
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Maquegua, and  aQhsetjuemly  about  Valdivia.  All  the  Parrots 
I  shot  further  south  were  Henicognatkua  leptorhynclms,  but 
the  natives  said  the  smaller  species  occurred  aa  well.  They 
are  properly  called  the  "  Catita,"  but  the  uames  of  "  Choroi " 
and  "Loro"  arc  also  applied  to  them.  The  aexes  are  similar. 
The  iri*  of  this  species  is  russet-brown.  The  natives  eat  these 
Parrots  when  they  cau  get  them. 

Their  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  H.  leptorhynchus,  and 
they  utter  the  same  discordant  cries,  and  appear  to  be 
contiued  to  the  forests,  feeding  on  similar  trees. 

50.    BoLBOHUVNCHUS  OKUIGNVI    [Bp.]. 

Bolborhynchtti  orbignyi,  Salvad.  B.  M,  C.  xx.  p,  236. 

Bolborkynchtis  orbignenus,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  135. 

(Sacaya.) 

These  little  Parrots  occur  in  flocks  at  Sacaya,  Yabricoya, 
and  other  localities  in  Tarapaca,  from  November  to  March. 

They  arc  called  the  "  Lorito."  They  fed  on  the  ground 
in  the  valley  of  Sacaya  wherever  the  coarse  Andean  grasses 
grew,  the  seed  of  which  they  appear  to  relish.  I  observed 
them  up  to  11,000  feet.  When  on  the  wing,  and  in  fact 
almost  always,  they  keep  up  a  good  deal  of  chattering  and 
screaming. 

The  sexea  appear  to  be  similar.     The  eye  is  black. 
[To  be  continued.] 


IV. — Ornithological  Notes  from  Marocco. 
By  P.  W.  MtJXs. 
In  the  beginning  of  May  1895  I  left  Gibraltar  fur  Ceuta 
fid  Algeciras, — as  no  boat  runs  direct  from  Gibraltar  to 
Ceuta, — and  any  anticipated  difficulty  with  the  Custom- 
house at  Algeciras  about  my  gun  and  ammunition  would  be 
evaded  by  taking  them  direct  from  one  steamer  to  the  other, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities,  and  concealing 
them  beneath  the  cushions  in  the  cabin  of  the  Ceuta  boat. 
The  usual  uncomfortable  passage  across  the  Straits  was 
made  in  2^  hours  and  on  nearing  the  port  the  gun-difficulty 
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again  presented  itself.  Fortunately  a  respected  and  veil* 
known  (in  Ceuta)  Spanish  boatman  offered,  for  a  consi- 
deration much  less  than  the  Customs  duty,  to  convey  them 
ashore  in  his  baggage,  and,  on  arrangiag  to  hire  his  boat  for 
the  voyage  to  Tetuan  by  sea  the  next  day,  volunteered  to  have 
them  safely  stowed  on  board  before  my  departure  next 
morning.     So  at  4.30  am.,  after  spending  the  night  at  th^ 
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Fonda  in  Ceuta,  I  embarked  in  a  felucca,  with  a  crew  of  four 
men  and  my  baggage,  to  sail  to  Tetuan.  On  the  way  I 
landed  for  a  short  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esmir, 
and  out  of  a  small  flock  of  Ringed  Plovers  shot  two  males, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  their  breeding  there.  The  marsh 
higher  up  the  stream  and  running  parallel  with  the  sea- 
shore was  now  nearly  dry ;  the  little  water  that  remained 
was  covered  with  slimy  green  weed,  in  which  a  few  Storks 
were  wading,  and  the  thick  weeds  and  long  grass  round 
the  edges  were  dry  and  forsaken  by  their  usual  feathered 
inhabitants.  On  a  former  visit  in  October  there  was  a  large 
sheet  of  water  here,  on  and  about  which  were  quantities 
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of  water-fowl — Teal,  Wild  Duck  and  CootSj  Common  and 
Buff-backed  Herons,  a  Flamingo  and  a  Crane;  and  a  pair 
of  Ospreys  were  to  be  seen  pinnging  into  the  surface  after 
their  prey.  The  heat  was  at  this  Beaaou  severe,  aud  search- 
ing among  the  thick  grass  in  the  marsh,  and  on  the  sandy 
dunes  nearer  the  sea,  was  trying.  Moreover,  the  birds 
seemed  to  have  sought  shadier  quarters,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Herring-Gulls  from  the  neighbouring  Cape  Negro, 
which  closely  followed,  aud  apparently  commented  on,  my 
movements.  A  few  small  Waders  were  on  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  a  Black  Kite  {Milvua  migrans)  sat  on  the  top 
of  a  elump  of  stutited  tamarisk ;  while  swarms  of  bright 
yellow  locusts  rose  at  every  step  from  the  sand  in  short 
flights.  On  re-embarking  I  sailed  on  to  Cape  Negro,  and 
drifted  slowly  round  it  in  the  shade  of  the  high  cliffs. 
Herring- Gil  Us  {Larus  cachinnans)  were  sitting  on  their 
nests,  and  Shags  (P/tatacrocorax  graculus)  had  full-grown 
young,  some  still  in  the  nesta,  others,  with  the  old  birds, 
sitting  on  the  isolated  rocks  beneath  the  cliffs,  only  gliding 
off  into  the  water  when  the  rock  was  struck  with  an  oar — 
so  tame  were  they;  nor  would  the  GuUa  take  flight  unless 
closely  approached. 

Large  Socks  of  Rock-Figeona  {Columba  livia)  flew  in  aud 
out  of  the  caverns  and  fissures,  and  in  a  nest  in  a  hole  in 
one  of  the  pillars  of  a  natural  arch  standing  out  from  the 
Cape  a  pair  of  BonelU's  Eagles  had  young,  and  I  also  saw  a 
Raven  [Corvua  tingitanua)  Uy  into  its  nest,  with  young,  in 
a  fissure.  The  boatmen  were  highly  amused  in  trying  to 
identify  the  various  birds  seen  by  means  of  Saunders's 
Manual,  which  I  had  among  my  baggage,  and  in  explaining 
to  me  the  different  Spanish  names  for  them. 

On  rounding  the  Cape,  the  Bay  of  Tetuan  was  entered, 
with  a  stretch  of  white  sandy  beach  to  the  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tetuan  river,  on  which  the  wretched  huts  of 
a  few  Moorish  fishermen  were  built ;  to  the  south  stretched 
the  Rifl'  coast,  with  the  curious  little  watch-towers  con- 
spicuous on  every  promontory.  On  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,   reaching   back   to   the   foot   of   the   mountaius,  ara 
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extensive  marshes,  where  there  were  troops  of  Buff-backed 
Herons  (Ardea  btAulcus),  often  attendant  on  the  cattle 
grazing  there.  A  few  Terns  were  also  seen  here,  bnt  none 
procured.  I  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  2.30  p.m.^  and 
we  were  able  to  sail  up  as  far  as  the  Martine  Custom-house, 
where  I  had  intended  to  stop,  but  it  was  full,  so  the  baggage 
was  unloaded  on  the  shore  and  I  rode  on  to  Tetuan,  and,  on 
arriving  there,  put  up  at  the  house  of  one  Nahon,  in  the 
Jewish  quarter  of  the  town.  VsLTtridges  {Caccabis  petrosa) 
and  Goldfinches  {Carduelis  elegans)  are  frequently  kept  in 
confinement  by  the  Moors,  the  former  being  probably  used 
as  call-birds  ;  and  Partridges'  eggs  are  always  for  sale  in  the 
markets  daring  the  season,  as  delicacies. 

I  walked  one  day  to  a  village  called  Samsa,  some  eight  or 
ten  miles  north-west  of  Tetuan,  at  the  head  of  a  small  valley 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  valley  of  the  Tetuan  river. 
The  way  first  lay  through  narrow  lanes  among  the  luxurious 
vegetation  of  the  gardens  surrounding  the  town ;  here  the 
only  bird  of  any  note  seen  was  Parus  teneriffa  :  then  across 
some  hilly  ground  covered  with  the  inevitable  scrub  palmetto 
and  brilliant  with  innumerable  flowers,  where  Crested  Larks 
ouly  abounded.  Thence  I  proceeded  along  the  side  of  a 
valley  beneath  steep  cliffs,  over  which  a  few  Vultures  {Gyps 
ftUvus)  were  sailing,  and  neared  the  village  through  gardens 
and  luxurious  vegetation  and  across  running  streams  flowing 
down  from  the  cliffs  above.  In  some  places  there  were 
walls  of  rock  completely  covered  with  curtains  of  moss 
and  maidenhair  fern.  Hence  some  narrow  lanes  with 
trees  meeting  overhead  and  streams  trickling  along  the 
pathway,  at  which  Turtle-Do ves  {Turtur  communis)  were 
frequently  disturbed,  led  me  to  the  cultivated  terraces  above 
the  village  and  on  to  the  head  of  the  valley.  This  was  shut 
in  by  a  high  semicircle  of  cliffs,  from  the  foot  of  which  the 
hillside  sloped  away,  covered  with  thick  scrub-jungle  and 
strewn  with  fallen  boulders  from  the  clifis  above.  The  white- 
washed mosque  of  the  village  and  a  few  inconspicuous  huts 
— which  I  had  carefully  avoided — were  lying  far  below,  near 
the  stream,  half  hidden  among  the  olives  and  fruit-trees  of 
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their  surrounding  gardens.  Both  the  Common  and  Lesser 
Kestrels  were  seen  plentifully  here,  and  a  dusky  Bulbul 
(Pycnonotia  barbalm)  in  the  gardens  below. 

Accompanied  by  three  or  four  Moorish  youths  from  the 
village  and  the  soldier  who  had  guided  me  from  Tetnan,  we 
thoroughly  searched  the  cliffs  for  nests  and  found  a  Falcon's 
(Falco  punicus]  with  two  fully-grown  young,  and  several 
empty  Kestrels'  from  which  the  young  had  flown.  In  the 
caFcms  numerous  Rock-Doves  lived,  and  flew  in  and  out  in 
flocks  when  disturbed. 

The  midday  meal  was  eaten  in  the  shade  of  a  huge  fallen 
rock  and  shared  with  my  companions,  who  especially 
appreciated  the  wine  of  the  infidel,  while  the  soldier  made 
capital  shooting  among  the  Rock-Dovea  which  kept  flying  in 
and  out  of  the  holes  in  the  clifl*  behind.  This  clifC  was  of  a 
most  curious  formation,  about  20  feet  high,  and  composed 
entirely  of  a  mass  of  petrified  leaves,  wood,  and  other 
vegeiable  matter.  It  was  honeycombed  with  holes  of  all 
sizes,  the  hollow  remains  of  boughs,  the  bark  of  which 
had  petrified  while  the  interior  had  rotted  away  ;  and 
these  holes  were  now  occupied  by  Rock-Doves,  Starlings 
(Slumus  unicotor),  and  Jackdaws,  all  busily  engaged  in 
nesting- operations.  In  a  niche  of  the  rock  close  above  ray 
head  was  a  small  nest  like  a  Tree- Creeper's,  with  Ave  white 
eggs  speckled  with  red  at  the  larger  end,  but  I  could  not 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  birds  belonging  to  it. 

On  another  day  I  went  by  land  to  Cape  Negro,  intending 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  watch-tower  on  the  summit.  On  the 
way  there,  across  the  palmetto-covered  plain  lying  between 
Tetuan  and  the  Cape,  was  a  clump  of  ancient  olive-trees 
growing  in  a  marshy  piece  of  jungle  and  tenanted  by  a 
colony  of  White  Storks,  the  gigantic  nests  of  which,  two  or 
three  in  a  tree,  could  be  seen  from  afar.  Most  of  the  nesta 
now  contained  small  young  ones;  in  one,  however,  the 
young  were  fully  grown,  and  another  nest  had  not  yet  been 
laid  in.  Usually  the  old  birds  would  not  leave  the  nests 
until  I  had  climbed  up  and  scrambled  over  the  edge.  A 
pair  of  Ravens  also  had  a  uest  in  one  of  the  trees  ;  this  and 
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the  deserted  nest  of  a  large  bird  of  prej  were  the  only  other 
nests  I  found  in  the  clomp.  Storks  in  Marocoo  often  build  on 
the  roofs  of  the  frail  huts  of  the  Moors  in  the  villages. 

On  nearing  the  sea  we  had  a  rough  ride  along  the  cliffs, 
through  a  dense  pathless  scrub  of  palmetto,  myrtle,  gum-cistiis, 
holly,  heather,  and  other  scrubby  plants,  and  in  and  out  of 
innumerable  rocky  rarines,  the  sides  of  which  were  too  steep 
to  be  ridden  down  and  had  to  be  negotiated  on  foot,  and  on 
hands  as  well  occasionally.  The  tower  was  built  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  Cape,  and  was  a  square,  whitewashed 
structure,  entered  by  a  rope-ladder  let  down  from  a  window 
20  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  occupied  by  an  old  Moor, 
who  appeared  to  subsist  principally  on  Gulls'  eggs  and 
crustaceans — judging  from  the  shells. 

Besides  the  Gulls  and  Cormorants  here,  there  were  several 
Buzzards  {BtUeo  desertorum)  which  were  nesting  in  the 
cliffs,  and  in  a  marsh  near  were  a  small  flock  of  Mallards 
{Afuu  boscas),  the  Ducks  probably  nesting  among  the  scrub 
surrounding  it,  while  a  Marsh- Harrier  was  hunting  along  the 
opposite  bank. 

The  evenings  at  Tetuan  were  usually  spent  on  the  roof 
of  the  house,  watching  the  crowds  of  Swifts,  both  Cypselus 
apus  and  C.  murinus,  sweeping  about  the  buildings,  the 
Sparrows  {Passer  domesticus)  busily  employed  in  family 
duties,  and  a  pair  of  Swallows  [Hirundo  rustica)  which  flew 
in  and  out  of  the  patio,  where  they  had  a  nest  with  young. 
The  river-bank,  near  the  remains  of  the  fine  bridge  which 
once  spanned  the  stream,  was  also  a  favourite  evening  resort, 
and  many  of  the  beautiful  Bee-eaters  (Merops  apiaster)  were 
always  to  be  seen  here,  perching  on  the  solitary  fig-trees 
among  the  com.  From  the  appearance  of  their  beaks  and 
tail-feathers  they  were  nesting  near.  A  single  White-bellied 
Swift  [Cypselus  melba)  I  saw  here  one  evening,  along  with  a 
belated  flight  of  the  other  species. 

After  a  stay  at  Tetuan  I  left  at  5.30  one  morning  on 
mule-back  for  Tangier,  which  I  reached  at  4.30  in  the  after- 
noon after  ten  hours  in  the  saddle,  having  made  two  short 
halts  on  the  way — for  breakfast  at  a  fondak  about  fifteen 
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miles  from  Tetuan,  and  for  luncli  in  a  watercourse  at  miiltlay. 
When  passing  down  the  valley  below  the  village  of  Aiu 
Hasrin,  I  saw  a  large  Vulture  [Gyps  fulvas)  wheeling  along 
towards  the  high  mountains  ahead. 

Among  tlicse  mountains,  near  the  fondak,  we  encountered 
heavy  squalls  of  rain,  which  drenched  ua  all  and  transformed 
the  track  into  a  rushing  stream ;  but  the  sun  came  out  when 
wc  reached  a  lower  elevation  and  quickly  dried  our  dotlics. 
In  the  fondak,  Sparrows  (Passer  domeglims)  were  nesting  in 
the  baskets  put  up  for  the  Pigeons  beneath  the  arches  round 
the  courtyard,  and  on  reaching  the  plains  again  on  the 
Tangier  aide  I  saw  Stonechats  (Pralincola  rubicola)  and 
a  few  Grey  Shrikes  (Lartius  ali/eriensis).  Corn-Buntings 
[Emberiza  miliaria)  and  Crested  Larks  {Alaut/a  crislata)  were 
to  be  seen  on  every  side.  Among  the  oleanders  in  the  water- 
courses nearer  Tangier,  Aedon  galactodet  was  pJentifiU  and 
not  at  all  shy. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  birds  noted  during 
this  and  a  preceding  visit  to  the  country  in  autumn : — 
Blsckbird  {Turdiit  mfrula').     Tetusn  in  October. 
Sbinediat  {Pratincvl'i  rubicola).     Tangier  in  May. 
itufuiu  Wwblur  (Aedon  ffoladodei).     Tangier  in  May. 
Wbit«-reDted  Bulbul  IPi/moiiotia  barbatat),     Tetuiui  in  May. 
Ultnuuuine  Tit  {Parui  tenenJiB).    Totuan  in  May. 
Spotlcm  Starling  {Stuntut  unkolor).     Tetuan  in  May, 
Choogb  {Pj/rrAowrOT  ffracttliu).    Tetuan  in  October. 
Jackdaw  (Carvat  ntonedula).     Tatuan  in  May. 

RaTen  lOarvui  tinffitanut).    Tangier  and  Tetunn  in  May  and  October. 
Algerian  Grey  Sbrike  {Laniu»  algtrievmt).     Tangier  in  Miij  and  Uctobrr- 
Swallow  {Uinmdo  rimlka).    Tetuan  in  May  and  October. 
Ooldfinch  {CardurUt  fJfffam).     Tanj^er  and  Tetuan  in  October. 
Sparmw  (Pauer  damuticm}.    Tetuan  in  Hay. 
Oom-Bunting  (Emheraa  miliaria).     Tangier  in  May. 
Crested   Lark   (Altiada   critfata).      Tangier    and    Tetuan   in    Ma;   and 

OcloW. 
Swift  (C)/piiflut  apui).     Tetunn  in  May. 
HouK-eolnnred  Swift  {Ojptchu  marintu).     Totuan  in  May. 
White-bellied  Swift  [CyptUa  melha).     Tetuan  in  May. 
BM-eawr  (lUeropt  apiaifer).     Tetuan  in  May. 
Ijttle  Owl  (AOmir  noctua).    Tetuan  in  October. 
Qriffnn  Vulture  (Gi/pt  fulvva).     Tetu&D  in  May. 
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Manli-Harrier  (Cbrms  lenymeMw).    Tetomn  in  Mat. 

BtstooB  Bozzaid  {BmUo  dewertorum),    Tangier  and  Tetnaa  in  Maj  and 

October. 
Boodli'f  Ea^  (.Vtjaetef/oKMfKf ).    Cape  Negro  in  Maj. 
Black  Sate  (MQtmm  wngframa).    Esmir  and  Cape  Negro  in  Maj. 
African  Peregrine  {Fako  pmmieauiy,    Tetoaa  in  Maj. 
Keaittel  {Faleo  timumeuku).    TetoaninMaj. 
Leaser  Kestrel  {Faleo  eemekrit).    Tetnan  in  Mar. 
Osprej  (PamUom  haUalttus),    Eionir  in  October. 
Shag  {Pkalaeroeorax  ffraadui).    Cape  Negro  in  Maj. 
Heron  {Ardea  cmerea),    Esmir  in  October. 

BaftAmAed  Heron  (Ardea  bmMeus),    Tetnan  in  Maj  and  October. 
Wbite  StOTk  {Cicoma  a&a),    Tangier  and  Tetnan  in  Maj. 
Flamingo  {Huxmeopbarua  rosncf).    Esmir  in  October. 
Wild  Bock  {Anaa  boteas).    Tetnan  in  Maj  and  October. 
Teal  {QMerquedmla  ereooa),    Esmir  in  October. 
Rock-Dore  {Columba  Uwia).    Tetnan  and  Cape  Negro  in  Maj. 
Turtle-DoTe  (Turtwr  communU),    Tetnan  in  Maj. 
Barbaij  Partridge  (Caeeabu  petrom),    Tangier  and  Tetnan  in  Maj  and 

October. 
Coot  (Fulica  atrd),    Esmir  in  Octob^. 
Crane  {Gf\u  commumt).    Esmir  in  October. 
Ringed  Plover  (./^^ialUU  kiaticmla),    Esmir  in  Maj. 
Hening-Gull  (Lams  eachinnans).    Cape  Negro  in  Maj. 


V. — On  the  Genus  Psittacella.     By  Ernst  Haktset. 

(Plate  ni.) 

In  1891^  wheu  writing  the  20th  volame  of  the  Catali^ue  of 
Birds,  Count  Salvadori  recognized  three  different  species  of 
the  genus  Psittacella,  Schleg.,  hitherto  known  only  from 
New  Guinea.  At  present  the  genus  is  enlai^ed  by  one  more 
species^  described  quite  recently  by  Mr.  Rothschild,  and  we 
can,  in  my  opinion,  distinguish  as  a  slightly  differentiated 
subspecies  Psittacella  brehmi  pallida  of  A.  B.  Meyer.  A 
revised  *'key''  to  the  species  of  this  genus  is  therefore 
necessary,  which  I  give  as  follows : — 


I  I  Wing  more  than  100  mm. :  2. 
'  I  Wing  leas  than  100  mm. :  7. 

Breast  with  crescentic  black  bars :  3. 
Breast  without  black  bars :  5. 
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g    I  HeRil  brick-red ;  upper  tail-coverts  deep  erimaon ;  P.  picta  2  ■ 

I  Head  olive-brown  ;  upper  tajl-coverts  greeniah,  btvrred  with  black ;  4. 
J   I  Head  browner :  P.  brrkm*  li/pien  $ . 

I  Head  more  greTiah  olive ;  P.  brehmi pallida  J. 
g    lUpper  tail-coverta  crimson:  P.pitta  J. 

I  Upper  tail-coTerEs  greeuiah,  burred  with  black :  0. 
„   )  Chin  and  throat  browner;  P.  brekini  typica  tj . 

I  Chin  Bod  throat  more  greyish  olive;  P.  hnAmi pallida  J. 

{Breait  dull  reddish,  with  cresceatic  black  bus :  P.  modttla  $ . 
Hind  neck  red,  with  crescentic  black  bars :  P.  madaraai  $ . 
No  bars,  except  on  the  rump  :  9. 
g    I  Breast  and  hind  neck  olive-brown  :  P.  modata  d , 

(Breast  greeu;  hind  neck  with  ochreoua-jellow  spots:  F.madaraui  <! . 

I  should  explaio  that  I  liave  purposely  constructed  the 
"  key  "  in  this  way,  instead  of  the  one  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Birds,  because  this  is  the  sort  of  key  to 
be  used  in  the  '  Tierreich '  of  the  German  Zoological  Society. 
To  us,  who  generally  use  the  other  kind  of  "  keys,"  it  is 
at  first  not  so  convenient,  perhaps,  but  it  is  so  simple  that 
it  does  not  require  any  explanation,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
that  in  very  long  keys  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  the  lines 
shorter  and  shorter,  thus  wasting  much  space. 

Psillacella  picia  (described  by  Mr.  Rothschild  in  the  Bull. 
B.  O,  C.  no,  xxxviii.  p.  v)  is  a  beautiful  species,  both  sexes  of 
which  arc  depicted  on  Plate  III.  It  is  chiefly  characterized 
by  the  rufous  head  and  the  deep-red  upper  tail-coverts  in 
both  sexca,  while  the  male  is  also  ornameuted  with  an  oraiige- 
(not  sulphur-}  yellow,  almost  or  quite  complete,  band  on  the 
hind  neck,  and  a  blue  breast,  nhich  is  not  developed  in  the 
immature  male. 

in  the  'Report  on  New  Guinea'  for  1891,  Ornith.  p.  2, 
Mr.  De  Vis*  speaks  of  some  specimens  which  he  says  he 
would  have  referred  to  Dr.  Meyer's  P.  pallida,  were  it  not 
that  Count  Salvador!  had  staled  that  there  is  no  diflerence 
between  P.  brthmi  and  P.  pallida.  Mr,  De  Vis,  however, 
mcotionB  that  his  specimens  are  smaller,  and  have  "an 
obvious  submetallic  bluish-green  gloss,  invisible  in  certain 
lights,  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  edges  and   tips  of   the 

*  Ana.  R«p.  Brit.  New  Guinea,  1693-94  {Brisbane,  1894),  p.  100. 
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rectrices/'  From  the  series  now  in  the  Tring  Moseom,  which 
embraces  examples  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  I  am  able 
to  state  that  there  is  no  constant  difference  in  size  between 
P.  bnrekmi  typtca  and  P.  brekmi  pallida,  and  that  the  sub- 
metallic  bluish-green  gloss  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
rectrioes  is  merely  an  individual  character,  obrions  in  some, 
quite  absent  in  other  specimens.  I  belicTC  it  is  visible 
in  quite  freshly-moulted  individuals.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  sufficient  differences  in  other  respects,  as  explained 
by  me  in  '  Novitates  Zoologies,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  18  and  255. 
The  genus  Psittacella  thus  constitutes  itself  as  follows : — 

1.  Psiitacella  brekmi  (Rosenb.),  occurring  in  two  forms: 

a.  P.  brekmi  lypica,  Arfak  Mountains ; 

b.  P.  brekmi  pallida,  Owen  Stanley  Mountains. 

2.  P.  picta,  Rothsch.,  Mt.  Victoria,  Owen  Stanley  Moun- 
tains. 

3.  P.  modesta  (Schleg.),  Arfak  Mountains. 

4.  P.  madaraszi,  A.  B.  Meyer,  Owen  Stanley  Mountains. 
Hardly  more  than  half  of  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea 

having  been  explored,  and  that  only,  for  the  most  part, 
insufficiently,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  more  new  forms 
belonging  to  this  genus  are  discovered. 


VI. — On  Ike  Variations  of  a  Lory  (Eos  fuscata)  as  exkibiled 
by  Specimens  in  tke  Turati  Collection.  By  Prof.  Giacinto 
Martorelli  (Civic  Museum  of  Milan). 

The  specimens  of  Eos  fuscata,  Blyth,  of  which  I  give  the 
descriptions,  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  show  every  stage 
of  development,  from  the  nestling  to  the  adult  bird,  with 
striking  gradations  between  the  yellow  and  the  red  coloration, 
which  appear  to  be  totally  independent  of  age,  sex,  and 
geographical  range.  The  red  colour  seems  to  replace  the 
yellow  only  as  an  ordinary  intensification  of  the  yellow 
pigment,  which  becomes  more  or  less  red  in  various  indi- 
viduals, independently  of  their  age. 

Count  Salvadori,  in  his  '  Ornitologia  della  Papuasia  e  delle 
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Molucehe'  (pi.  i.  p.  260),  has  espreasud  his  opinion  that  the 
principal  characters  of  the  young  of  Eos  fuscaia  are — the 
acuminated  form  of  the  rectrices,  the  double  hand  across  the 
throat  and  breast  uot  well  distinguished,  and  the  pale  general 
colour.  But  iu  hia  catalogue  of  the  Psittacidie  (Dnt,  Mus. 
Cat,  vol.  XX.  p.  31)  he  gives  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
young  the  yellow  colour  "  where  the  adult  bird  is  red." 

The  examination  of  the  speclmeus  belonging  to  the  Turati 
Collection  does  not  lead  me  to  the  last  conclusion  of  Count 
Salvador!,  though  it  ia  not  impossible  that  a  yellow-coloured 
young  bird  might  pass  into  a  red-coloured  adult  in  some 
cases. 

Dr.  St.  George  Mivart,  in  his  magnificent '  Monogrnpli  of 
the  J^iories'  (pp.  41,  42),  is  inclined  to  regard  Eos  fuscaia  as 
a  "dimorphic bird,"  and  Wallacc.as  quoted  by  him,  admitted 
two  distinct  varieties  of  this  species.  Finally,  Dr.  Ant. 
Reichenow,  in  his  '  Vdgelbilder  aus  fernen  Zouen,  die 
Papageien '  *,  figures  the  adult  Domicella  fuscaia  as  orange- 
coloured. 

I  now  give  short  descriptions  of  the  speciraens  of  tliia 
Lory  in  the  Turati  Collection. 

(a)  No.  16249.  Maiisinam  {Laijlaize).  Nestling  (??).— 
General  colour  saffron-red  ;  the  double  baud  across 
the  throat  and  breast  not  well  defined  ;  band  on 
the  nape  indistinct,  and  passing  gradually  into  the 
ruaty-red  colour  of  the  hind  neck ;  lower  back  and  uro- 
pygium  impure  yellowish  white;  interscapular  region 
rusty  brown ;  central  tail-feathers  with  their  iuuer  webs 
largely  red  ;  all  the  rectrices  acuminated. 
(A)  No.  412-i.  New  Guinea  [Verreaitx).  Young  (??).— 
The  red  colour  on  the  lower  parts  more  restricted  than 
in  the  preceding  specimen,  and  inclining  to  orange  on 
the  abdomen ;  the  bands  on  the  nape,  throat,  and  breast 
not  well  defined  ;  interscapular  regiou  dark  brown,  edged 
with  greyish ;  lower  back  and  uropygium  more  distinctly 
yellowish  white;  tail-feathers  acuminated,  the  central 
ones  with  a  narrow  red  space  on  the  inner  web. 
•  Fig.  fi,  Ub.  31  (edit.  Kasael,  1876-83). 
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'  The  Ibis  '  for  1884  Tpp.  355-392)  oontmined  some  aooount 
of  HIT  omitliol(^icml  experiences  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  Pyrenees  dnring  the  winters  and  springs  of  1882  and 
1883,  with  which  were  incorporated  notes  made  in  the 
extreme  east  of  that  range  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  as 
well  as  a  few  observations  in  1879.  Various  Members  of  the 
B.  O.  U.  have  suhsequentlr  added  to  our  knowledge,  e.  g, 
Mr.  James  Backhouse  (Ibis,  1887,  pp.  66-74) ,  Mr.  W.  Ea^ 
Clarke  {op.  cii.  1889,  pp.  520-552),  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Wallis 
{op.  cit.  1895,  {^.  64-85) .  The  last-named  was  principally 
in  the  central  districts,  between  Eaux-Chaudes  and  Lnchon, 
as  well  as  on  the  Aragonese  side ;  while  Mr.  Clarke,  with 
his  companion  Mr.  Basil  Carter,  ascended  the  Taller  of  the 
Ariege  to  Ax-les-Thermes,  whence  they  made  their  waj — 
through  Hoepitalet,  and  in  spite  of  new  snow — into  the  little 
republic  of  Andorra.  Mr.  Clarke's  was  the  eariiest  account 
dt  the  birds  of  that  district,  and  only  those  who  haTe  had 
similar  experiences  can  realiie  the  diflSculties  to  be  contended 
with  in  the  higher  mountains  in  the  month  of  May.  At 
that  time  the  rains  haTe  not  ceased  at  the  lower  derations 
on  the  French  side,  the  old  snow  is  melting  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  fresh  snow  that  falls  from  time  to  time  is  soft 
and  impedes  locomotion.  May  is,  howcTcr,  the  best  month 
for  finding  birds  breeding,  and  it  seemed  possible  that,  by 
beginning  in  the  south-east  of  France,  thence  pacing  into 
Catalonia,  and  working  along  the  base  of  the  Ptrenees  on 
the  Spanish  side,  drier  and  more  settled  weather  might  be 
expected  than  was  probable  in  the  central  or  western  regions. 
MoreoTer,  the  country  firom  Luchon  eastward  as  far  as  the 
western  side  of  Mount  Canigou  was  unknovn  to  me,  and  there 
were  seTeral  points  which  required  iuTestigation.  For  instance^ 
it  was  desirable  to  learn  whether  there  was  auT  foundation 
for  the  late  Dr.  L.  Companyo's  statement  that  the  Black 
Grouse  is  found  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  to 
learn  something  about  the  range  of  the  Haiel-Grouse ;  while, 
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though  interesting  birds  of  prey  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  conspicuous  in  Catalonia,  the  most  prosperoua  nnd 
populous  province  of  Spain,  yet,  even  there,  some  marshes 
and  lakes  appeared  on  the  map,  especially  in  the  sweep  of 
the  GuU  of  Rosas,  and  these  seemed  worthy  ot  investigation, 
to  aay  nothing  of  the  rocky  coast  on  either  side.  It  was 
true  that  a  score  of  years  ago  1  had  learned  by  sad  experience 
that  the  Hangs  on  the  French  coast  between  Narboune  and 
Perpignan  were  vanity,  and  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke's  subsequent 
visit  was  fruitless,  but  better  things  were  hoped  from  Spain. 
As  regarded  the  weather,  the  outlook  was  dubious.  The 
winter  had  been  absolutely  open  ;  no  snow  had  fallen,  and 
almost  any  pass  could  have  been  crossed  up  to  the  middle 
of  March  ;  but  then  a  heavy  storm  took  place  on  the  French 
side,  and  all  llie"  ports  "and  "cols"  were  blocked.  In  Spain, 
however,  no  rain  had  followed,  and  Aragon  was  reduced  by 
drought  to  absolute  famine,  while  processions  aud  prayers 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  even  in  free-thinking  Catalonia. 
It  seemed  unlikely  that  this  state  of  affairs  could  last  much 
longer,  but  the  latter  part  of  April  came  and  the  news  was 
that  the  drought  continued.  My  friend  Colonel  II.  W. 
Feildeu  had  agreed  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  his  company, 
and,  as  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  England  by  the  middle 
of  Jane,  the  25th  of  April  found  ua  at  Toulouse. 

At  the  excellent  museum  of  that  city  I  was  pleased  to 
find  my  former  acquaintances.  Dr.  Eugene  Trutat,  the 
Director,  and  M.Victor  Bonhenri.  M,  Adrien  Lacroix  still 
retained  his  valuable  collection  of  Pyrenean  birds  ;  while 
M.  F^lii  Regnault  showed  us  his  graud  series  of  spoils  from 
the  caverns-— complete  skeletons  of  cave-bear  and  hyiena, 
skulls  of  cave-lion,  and,  rarest  of  all,  one  cranium  of  a 
panther,  with  any  number  of  stone  implements.  Moreover, 
the  celebrated  archieologist  M.  Cartailhac  introduced  us  to 
the  interior  of  mauy  ancient  Mtels  and  other  buildings 
which  we  should  never  have  found  out  from  guide-books. 
Our  first  excursion  was  up  the  valley  of  the  Ariege — passing 
the  old  towns  of  Foix  and  Tarascon — to  Ax-les-Thermes. 
which  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  lias  so  well  described ;  and  thence 
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we  hoped  to  break  new  ground  by  crossing  the  Col  de  Mar- 
mare  to  Quillan^  in  the  almost  parallel  Talley  of  the  Ande. 
The  general  opinion  being  that  this  was  impracticable,  we 
retamed  to  Toulouse,  never  expecting  to  see  Ax  again,  but 
Dttt  aliter  vismm. 

Next  day  we  started  for  Quillan  by  way  of  Carcassonne, 
where  we  stopped  a  few  hours,  and  the  climb  to  the  pictur- 
esque cfte  in  almost  tropical  heat  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. Iq  the  cemetery  Nightingales  were  singing  loudly. 
Serin  Finches  were  uttering  their  peculiar  "frixxling" 
twitter,  and  the  abundance  of  large  castings  at  the  foot 
of  a  cypress  indicated  the  presence  of  some  species  of 
Owl.  Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Aude,  where  the  soil  is 
red,  like  that  of  Devon,  and  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
Ariege,  we  reached  the  pretty  little  town  of  Quillan  in  a 
heavy  thunderstorm,  the  swollen  clay-coloured  river  con- 
firming the  evidence  of  the  panorama  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the 
way  from  Toulonse,  that  there  had  been  plenty  of  recent 
snow  on  the  French  slope. 

QnUlan  itself  is  not  more  than  1000  feet  above  sea-level,  but 
the  scenery  beyond  it,  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  is  very 
fine ;  the  rocks  being  peculiarly  rugged  in  outline  and  white 
in  colour^  studded  with  dark-green  forest  in  strong  contrast. 
After  heavy  rain  all  night,  the  weather  lifted  sufficiently  to 
allow  us  to  take  a  walk  in  the  hills  and  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  surroundings ;  but  the  Meadow-Banting  and  the  Crag- 
Martin  were  almost  the  only  species  which  could  not  have 
been  met  with  at  home,  and  before  noon  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents,  with  a  sharp  fall  in  temperature.  Next  morning 
(May  Ist)  we  made  an  early  start  in  the  direction  of  the 
Corbieres,  a  wild  spur  of  mountains  branching  off  the  main 
chain  to  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Tet,  and  consequently 
to  the  northward  of  Perpignan :  a  region  almost  unknown, 
except  to  a  few  French  alpinistes.  It  was  on  its  skirts — ^in 
the  Foret  des  Fanges  and  some  other  localities — that  Com- 
pany 6  said  the  Black  Grouse  was  found,  and  certainly^  if 
anywhere,  the  Corbieres  seemed  the  most  likely,  owing  to 
their  geographical  position  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
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Cevennes.  Heavy  storms  of  rain,  with  bitiog  wind,  chcfked 
our  progress,  and  we  did  not  get  to  the  forest.  Along  the 
river  Crag-Martins  were  numerous ;  a  Sparrow-Hawk  dashed 
across  the  road  aud  just  missed  his  bird;  Grey  Wa^aik 
were  conspicuous,  and  the  White  Wagtail  whs  not  uncommou  ; 
a  pair  of  Pied  Flycatchers  were  watched ;  Linnets  of  the 
brightest  colour  swarmed,  and  the  Nightingales  sang  bravely 
in  defiance  of  wind  and  rain.  In  the  course  of  tlie  day  we 
thrice  saw  Ravens,  evidently  taking  food  to  their  young  in 
some  crags  in  the  defile  of  the  Pierre- Lis,  Along  this  got^e, 
through  a  tunnel  known  as  the  Trou  du  Cure,  after  its 
worthy  originator,  the  Abbe  Amand,  we  penetrated  for  some 
mites  in  the  direction  of  the  Baths  of  Carcaaieres  by  a  mag- 
nificent road,  parallel  to  which  the  railway  is  being  pushed 
on.  This  highly  picturesque  route  has  been  opened  to  Mont 
Louis  {about  -l-a  miles)  only  since  1887,  and  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  we  renounced  our  intention  of  passing 
through  it,  for  it  traverses  the  Capeir— the  finest  forest- 
district  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  Our  landlord,  however, 
dissuaded  us,  in  spite  of  his  obvious  interest  being  to  let  his 
vehicle  or  horses,  and  he  positively  refused  to  post  us  beyoud 
Carcanieres  under  the  state  of  the  weather,  adding  that  we 
should  probably  get  no  further  and  would  have  to  return. 
Considering  that  Mont  Louis  is  the  highest  (nearly  5000 
feet)  and  the  coldest  garrison-town  in  all  France,  even  in 
summer,  it  would  have  been  rash  to  go  on  in  such  weather ; 
but  this  second  check  was  doubly  severe,  because  Mont  Louia 
is  exceptionally  well  sitnateii,  standing,  as  it  docs,  near  the 
head  of  the  river  Tet,  which  runs  down  to  Perpignan,  passing 
Prades  and  the  Vemet  side  of  Mount  Cunigou ;  while,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  Buurg-Madame  and  Puigcerda  can  easily 
he  reached,  and  the  best  part  of  Catalonia  becomes  accessible. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back  to  tlie 
plains  and  take  the  railway. 

At  Carcassonne,  where  it  had  been  oppressively  hot  a  few 
days  before,  every  one  was  wrapped  up  and  seeking  shelter 
from  the  mistral  wind;  the  great  (tangs  of  Sijcan  and 
Lcucate,   and  even   the   usually   blue    Mediterranean,    «ere 
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wtaAw  vUte  witli  f osm-crato,  mud  a  fev  Gnlby  witli  Bed- 

•kkfib  aloo^  tbe  tliorrff,  were  the  oqIt  binb  Ttaihle  in  the 

drirme  doods  of  dut.     Changing  trmin  at  ^^^['•g'^*^^  ve 

aaeeoded  the  Tet  Tallej  to  the  pleaant  tovn  of  nrada^  the 

wan2l  f0xat  of  departme  for  YeTnet-le»-Bams.     We  madj 

TOfztcd  the  latter,  vhich  was  at  that  time  fineqneiited  cnlr  bj 

''seriooi''  inTaEds,  most  of  them  id  a  Yerrsad  stale;  the 

imtter^.Tiston,  for  whom  the  gnnd   hotels  exxst,  come 

later.     Vemet  is  somewhat  shot  in,  and  althon^h  there  are 

good  excorsioDs  to  be  made  from  it,  I  much  prefer  AmeKe- 

les-Bains,  on  the  other  side  of  Cani^oa,  where  I  paaaed  some 

weeks  in  the  antnmn  of  1876.     In  the  raUer  of  LaTanrinray 

br  the  rained  abbey  of  Saint-Michd-de-Cuxa,  we  identified 

a  Tree-Sparrow,  a  Terr  local  species  in  the  soath ;  Hoose- 

Sparrows  were  generally  distributed,  bat  less  nameroas  than 

the  Chaffinch ;  the  Crested  Lark  and  the  Woodlark  were  met 

with.  Swallows  and  Hoose-Maitins  swarmed,  a  male  Cirl 

Banting  was  well  seen,  and  the  Meadow-Bonting  If  nntfd 

erery  bank,  not  to  mention  sereral  common  species.     One  of 

oar  excarsions  was   to   Molitg,   where  we   caUed   upon  a 

M.  Massii,  who  gare  as  some  information  about  the  natural 

history  of  the  neighbourhood  and  pointed  out  a  faToorite 

resort  <^  the  Eagle-Owl  on  a  ruined  fortress  on  a  crag.     He 

possessed  no  specimen  of  the  Black  Grouse,  and  had  no 

knowledge   of   the    Haxel-Grouse,  though  eridently   well 

acquainted  with  game-birds,  and  he  ought  to  hare  been  a 

good  sportsman,  for  he  owned  two  lorely  Gordon  setters. 

On  the  4th  May  we  saw  our  first  Woodchat-Shrike,  but  the 

wind  was  so  furious  that  few  birds  desirous  of  a  quiet  life 

would  face  it. 

On  May  5th  we  descended  to  Perpignan,  and  passed  on 
to  Banyuls-sur-Mer,  a  little  town  and  port  on  tbe  firontier, 
well  known  by  reputation  at  least,  owing  to  its  marine 
biological  station,  the  Laboratoire  Arago,  There  we  were 
cordially  receired  by  the  Preparateur,  M.  Adrien  Robert ;  sub- 
sequently meeting  Mr.  Minchin,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
and  M.  Serertzoff,  son  of  the  well-known  Russian  naturalist. 
The  last  had  been  out  all  day  in  pursuit  of  whales,  to  one  of 
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which  the  liarpooner  had  got  "fast/'  but  the  iron  had  broken, 
and,  considering  the  absolute  inexperience  of  all  concerned, 
this  was  just  as  well.  These  whales  were  called  cachalots,  but, 
from  the  description  of  their  "  spouts,"  they  were  certainly 
not  Bperm- whales.  In  the  small  collection  were  a  young 
Razorbill  (an  uucomcuon  bird  in  the  Mediterranean)  and  a 
DIack  Tern,  while  a  young  Leaser  Black-backed  Gull  and 
the  Mediterranean  representative  of  our  Manx  Shearwater 
were  waiting  to  be  skinned.  The  two  following  days  were 
devoted  to  the  exploration  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier,  and  some  time  was  wasted  over  a  bird  wbieli  it  was 
hoped  might  prove  a  Lanner  Falcon;  but  Kestrels  and  a 
Black  Kite  were  the  only  birds  of  prey  identi6ed.  We  got 
very  near  to  a  nest  of  the  Raven  containing  young  birds; 
Eared  Wheatears  were  abundant  on  the  hill-side,  and  Pied 
Flycatchers  in  the  small  cork-woods,  where  we  also  observed 
ihe  Marsh-Tit ;  an  occasional  Hoopoe  flitted  past,  and  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  Whinchat  seemed  to  be  small  scrub 
along  the  seashore. 

Passing  on  to  Figueras,  in  Spain,  no  time  was  lost  in 
netting  out  for  the  marshes  on  the  Gulf  of  Rosaa,  and  also, 
for  Cadaques,  about  20  miles  off,  on  a  rocky  peninsula  of 
the  same  name.  Owing  to  the  drought  in  Spain,  there  was 
somewhat  less  water  than  usual,  but  by  the  time  Castellon- 
de-Ampurias  was  reached  we  had  found  that  the  expanses 
of  water  marked  on  the  maps  had  long  since  been  drained, 
while  the  marshes  were  mere  spongy  bogs,  with  just  enough 
green  stagnant  water  to  be  unwholesome  and  to  harbour  a 
few  waterfowl  in  winter.  Some  Marsh- Harriers  were  there, 
of  course,  and  a  Stork  seemed  to  have  a  nest  by  some  farm- 
buildings  in  the  distance,  while  Crested  aud  Short-toed 
Larks  ran  along  the  roads ;  but  nothing  of  importance  was 
noticed.  At  Castellon-de-Ampurias  there  is  a  fine  old 
church,  with  a  double  font  of  immense  size,  respecting  which 
the  French  guide-books  are  silent ;  while  at  Rosas  the  ruined 
fort,  so  stubbornly  defended  by  Lord  Cochrane,  is  worth  a 
riait,  and  the  view,  as  the  road  winds  upward  towards 
Cadaqu^,  is  »uperb.     As  regards  birds,  there  was  not  much 
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OQ  the  way :  Finches  were  numerons  in  the  few  places  in  the 
gorges  where  there  was  a  little  water ;  Pied  Flycatchers  were 
frequent  among  the  olive-trees^  and  Woodchats  not  un- 
common ;  while  now  and  then  a  Red-legged  Partridge  ran 
or  fluttered  across  the  road.  At  Cadaques  itself  we  could 
learn  nothing  about  '*  the  daring  cragsmen  "  spoken  of  by 
Don  Estanislao  Vayreda  y  ViU  in  his  '  Fauna  Omitol^ca 
de  la  ProTiucia  de  Gerona/  and  although  the  entire  juvenile 
population  seemed  anxious  to  meet  our  wishes^  and  even  to 
encourage  our  hopes  as  fast  as  they  could  learn  them,  their 
statements  did  not  bear  the  test  of  examination.  No  doubt 
some  Gulls  nest  in  the  cliffs,  and  possibly  the  two  species  of 
Petrel  common  in  the  Mediterranean^  but  no  islands  were 
visible  which  seemed  at  all  suited  to  either  the  £leonora 
Falcon  or  Audouiu's  Gull.  And  there  was  nothing  par- 
ticular in  the  scenery  to  make  Cadaqu^  worth  a  visit. 

At  the  fine  old  city  of  Gerona  the  only  item  of  ornitho- 
logical interest  was  in  our  hotel  **  de  los  Italianos/^  where 
the  cook  had  several  Nightingales  in  separate  cages  in  the 
patio  ;  the  best  of  these  songsters  having  been  five  years  in 
captivity.  On  Sunday,  May  10th,  there  was  a  vast  procession 
to  a  natural  amphitheatre  in  the  hills,  among  the  ruined 
fortifications  above  the  city.  For  some  time  past  the 
heavens  had  been  black  with  clouds,  and  next  day  there 
was  a  great  rain,  which  lasted  all  the  way  to  Barcelona. 
Nothing  need  be  said  about  that  well-known  city,  and  at 
Montserrat,  where  the  heat  was  intense,  the  only  birds  of 
interest  were  the  Black  Chat  and  the  Blue  Rock-Thrush. 
We  then  proceeded  due  northward  to  Ripoll,  where  the  Ter, 
coming  down  from  Caroprodon,  joins  the  Freser,  which 
descends  from  the  steep  sides  of  the  Puigmal  and  the  Col  de 
Nuria.  Here  we  stayed  several  days  in  hopes  of  fishing, 
but  the  water  was  very  thick  and  the  few  fish  proved  to  be 
*' burbot''  or  grayling,  and  not  trout.  The  country  is 
mountainous  and  thickly  wooded — beech  below  and  fir  above 
— but  very  difficult  to  work ;  while  Ribas,  higher  up  the  valley 
of  the  Freser,  although  very  picturesque,  is  quite  uusuited 
to  the  larger  birds  of    prey,  the  mountains  being  chieflv 
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rounded  and  cultivated  up  to  the  woods.  'Die  whole  va)ley 
was  full  of  electric- lighted  factories,  worked  by  water-power, 
and,  as  Feilden  remarked,  it  wasa  superior  Lancashire,  without 
the  smoke,  aud  with  suowy  mountains  in  tlie  background. 
Dippers,  Sandpipers  and  Grey  Wagtails  were  frequent 
along  the  torrents;  the  Wheatear,  Bobio,  Redstart,  Wreu, 
Hedge-Sparrow  and  Yellow  Hammer  were  more  or  leaa 
common;  the  Choughs  belonged  to  the  red-billed  species, 
and  the  only  un-English  bird  was  the  Meadow-Bunting, 
By  a  good  road,  made  siuce  the  last  Carlist  war,  we  crossed 
the  Sierra  de  Cadi — the  first  line  of  the  Pyrenees — by  the  Col 
dc  Tosaa  (5800  ft.},  with  fine  views  of  the  Puigmal  and  La 
Nuria;  the  chief  ornithological  features  being  the  Red  Rock- 
Thrush,  which  was  hovering  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Wallis  has 
described,  and  the  Water-l'ipit,  which  became  abundant  as 
we  ascended.  The  wind  was  bitter,  and  there  was  evidently 
snow  or  rain  ready  to  come  down,  but  we  accomplished  the 
slight  descent  to  the  frontier  town  of  Puigcerda  {4000  ft.) 
without  a  wetting.  Built  in  terraces  with  gard<^us  and 
orchanls,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  above  a  fertile  plain  and  with 
mountains  all  round  at  convenient  distances,  Puigcerda  is 
not  only  very  picturesque,  but  is  also  well  suited  as  head- 
quarters for  a  naturalist,  or  for  a  fisherman  who  does  not 
expect  too  much;  but  at  this  time  the  three  rivers  which 
unite  at  the  bridge  of  Soler,  and  which  undoubtedly  contain 
trout,  were  full  of  snow-water,  and  no  trout  would  rise  to  a 
fly  with  the  prevailing  bitter  wind.  When  that  dropped  or 
shifted  we  had  rain,  sleet  or  snow,  as  the  ease  might  be.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  just  across  the  little  river  Raur, 
about  a  mile  off,  is  the  small  French  frontier  town  or  village 
of  Bourg- Madame,  whence  a  high  road  runs  eastward  to 
Mont  Louis,  while  another  goes  northward  just  within  the 
French  frontier,  and  crosses  the  Col  de  Puymorens  to  Ax- 
les-Thermes.  From  Puigcerda  we  intended  to  proceed  west- 
ward, by  La  Seo  dc  Urgel,  into  Aragon,  but  on  the  night  of 
the  22nd  very  heavy  snow  began  to  fall  and  continued 
almost  without  intermission  till  Sunday,  2Uh,  when  matters 
began  to  look  a  little  brighter.     Any  retreat  into  Spain  was 
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cat  off^  for  the  Col  de  Toeas  was  nov  deep  in  snow,  while 
progress  westward  was  oat  of  the  question,  but  the  carrier 
of  the  mail  from  Boai^-Madame  thought  he  might  get  us 
across  the  Col  de  Pnymorens  on  horses.  In  the  meanwhile 
we  walked  about  as  much  as  the  weather  would  allow,  on 
both  sides  of  the  frontier;  but  the  birds  we  saw  need  not  be 
enumerated  here. 

On  May  25th  we  started  early  and  droye  to  the  Tillage  of 
Porte,  where,  in  rain  and  sleet,  we  took  horses ;  but  as  we 
ascended  the  weather  so  far  improTcd  that  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  mountain  peaks  was  obtained,  and  we  could 
at  least  see  some  birds.  The  road  was  absolutely  filled  with 
soft  snow  to  the  tops  of  the  cuttings  and  banks,  over  8  feet 
deep,  and  even  when  following  the  line  of  the  descending 
streams  on  either  side  of  the  watershed,  where  the  snow  was 
thinnest,  the  horses  sometimes  floundered  up  to  their  girths. 
Here  the  tracks  of  Ptarmigan  and  Alpine  hare  were  plentiful; 
Wheatears  and  Water-Pipits  abounded,  and  there  were 
several  Meadow-Pipits ;  a  Sparrow-Hawk  was  sitting  on  the 
telegraph-wire;  some  Alpine  Choughs  passed  in  the  mist, 
while  on  the  very  summit  (rather  higher  than  6200  ft.) 
Turtle-Doves  were  migrating,  and  a  Willow- Warbler  was 
crouching  in  a  benumbed  condition  under  the  lee  of  a  rock. 
The  last  was  put  into  Feilden's  hat  for  protection,  and  soon 
announced  by  its  movements  that  it  was  recovering  anima- 
tion. Rapidly  descending  by  very  rugged  paths,  we  passed 
the  track  leading  to  Andorra  on  our  left,  and  reached 
Hospitalet,  ^'  a  really  miserable  place/'  as  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke 
well  remarks,  with  ''the  narrow  crooked  passages  which  pass 
for  streets  ankle*  deep  in  manure,  or  filth  cast  from  the 
windows/'  I<Jotbing  speaks  better  for  his  ardour  than  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  companion  passed  several  days — ^and 
nights — in  this  squalid  hamlet.  As  we  waded  from  our 
horses  to  a  little  auberge — not  the  hStel,  but  the  house  of 
the  postman — the  wandering  pigs  were  a  good  deal  in  the 
way,  and  three  ancient  ladies  who  sat  on  three  hillocks — each 
with  a  distaff  in  lier  hand  like  a  representative  of  the  Parcae — 
were  good  enough  to  call  to  the  swine  in  a  language  which 
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the  latter  certainty  understood  and  obeyed.  Mounting  a 
wooden  staircase  to  the  general  room,  the  Willow- Warbler  waa 
taken  out  of  Feilden'a  hat  and  placed  on  the  window-sill, 
where  we  watched  it  preening  its  feathers  and  preparing  for 
flight ;  when  a  cat,  the  presence  of  which  no  one  had 
suspected,  came  with  a  rush  under  our  arms,  and  the  poor 
little  Warbler  was  never  seen  more.  After  this  tragedy,  we 
rattled  down  to  Merens,  and  so  to  Ax-les-Thermes,  warmth 
and  civilized  life. 

At  As  we  remained  nearly  a  week,  making  excursions  as 
well  as  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather  permitted,  but  not 
a  day  passed  without  rain  or  hail.  One  walk  was  up  the 
Oriege  fa  tributary  of  the  Ariege)  to  Forge  d'Orlu,  where  a 
few  interesting  birds  were  observed ;  another  was  by  Mi^rena 
to  the  Lac  de  Comte,  oneof  a  chain  of  lakes  where  lai^e  trout 
undoubtedly  exist,  for  they  carried  away  our  entire  "  casts," 
but  we  landed  none.  A  little  higher  up  was  Ptarmigan -ground, 
and  Grey  Partridges  were  calling  below.  We  had  secured 
the  sen-ices  of  a  chasseur  who  was  also  a  sort  of  pariah- 
councillor,  B  good  aud  truthful  man,  with  one  trifling  lapse. 
A  heavy  storm  had  swept  over  the  Lac  de  Comtc,  and 
while  we  were  sheltering  in  a  diminutive  cabin  belonging  to 
a  shepherd,  the  councillor  was  entertaining  the  owner — aod 
himself — with  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  wine  which  we  were 
far  too  cold  to  desire.  Yet  more,  our  friend  had  purchased 
from  that  shepherd  for  2  francs  a  very  old  yellow-breasted 
Marten  {Mustela  martes)  which,  it  was  said,  had  just  been 
dropped  by  a  Golden  Eagle;  and  when  we  reached  Mei-cns 
the  councillor  drank  to  his  bargain  in  a  stifl*  glass  of  absinthe. 
Mounting  our  carriage  and  driving  rapidly  down  the  road, 
something  was  said  about  Vultures.  "  Ah,  do  you  take  an 
interest  iu  Vultures  ?  "  said  the  councillor  (as  if  we  had  not 
been  talking  of  birds  for  the  last  four  days]  :  "  what  a  pity  I 
did  not  know  it  sooner,  for  I  would  have  shown  you  where 
they  nest  in  any  numbers  in  the  great  cliff  by  Mercns,  but 
it  i»  now  too  late  to  go  back ;  that  must  be  for  another  day." 
We  did  not  go  back,  for  we  had  now  passed  that  cliff  for 
the  third  time  without  seeing  a  sign  of  a  Vulture ;  and  we 
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maintained  a  qualified  bdief  respecting  a  likely-looking 
spot  which  was  pointed  out,  lower  down,  as  the  eyrie  of  the 
Golden  Eagle.  Bat  with  regard  to  Capercaillie  and  other 
game-birds  the  councillor,  in  his  calmer  moments,  knew  what 
he  was  talking  aboat,  and  he  was  a  good  fisherman,  after  his 
kind.  Altogether,  Ax  is  by  no  means  a  bad  place  for  head- 
quarters. 

We  Tisited  Tara^con  twice,  and  on  the  first  occasion  we 
obserred  Swifts  (which  had  not  been  seen  at  Ax),  and  I  saw 
one  pair  of  Alpine  Swifts.  There,  and  along  the  Talley  of 
the  Ariege,  are  several  interesting  carems,  and  in  one  of 
these  Feilden  secured  fragments  of  the  bones  of  the  caTC-bear 
and  of  man.  From  Tarascon  we  drove  to  St.  Girons,  to 
avoid  the  wearisome  journey  by  way  of  Toulouse — passing 
through  fine  scenery  of  the  second  class,  and  baiting  at  the 
little  town  of  Massat,  where  there  is  an  excellent  old-&shioned 
inn,  superlatiTe  cooking,  and  a  grand  riew  of  the  snowy  mass 
of  Mont  Vallier  in  the  background.  The  latter  part  of  the 
road  was  along  the  wooded  banks  of  a  riTcr,  and  rain  was 
falling  in  torrents.  At  St.  Girons  there  is  a  laige  hotel, 
frequented  by^  and  only  suited  to,  commercial  travellers. 

At  Luchon  I  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  distinguished  moimtaineer  and  geolc^st, 
M.  Maurice  Gourdon,  who  told  me,  amongst  other  things, 
that  "according  to  common  report"  (and  we  know  what  the 
equivalent  of  rumour  is),  the  ibex  had  been  almost  exter- 
minated in  the  Yalle  de  Ara  (also  known  as  the  Val  de 
Arazas)  io  Aragon,  by  English  sportsmen,  who  had  spared 
neither  female  nor  kid.  I  felt  safe  in  assuring  him  that  neither 
the  late  Sir  Victor  Brooke  nor  anv  of  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton's 
party  had  been  guilty  of  such  atrocities.  We  made  excur- 
sions to  the  Lac  d'Oo  and  the  Yallee  de  Lys,  subsequently 
visiting  Argeles-Gazost  and  Gavarnie,  and  continuing  west- 
ward to  my  old  quarters  at  St.  Jean-de-Luz;  but  such 
well-trodden  ground  calls  for  no  special  remark.  The  rain, 
it  rained  every  day.  We  ascended  the  Rhune  mountain,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  experience,  neither  a  Bearded  nor  a 
Griffon  Vulture  was  to  be  seen  there ;  but  this  was  hardly  to 
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be  wondered  at,  for  not  eveu  a  Vulture's  eyes  conld  have 
jjicrccd  tlie  rain-scuda  which  awejit  over;  driving  us  to  talse 
shelter  amoiig  the  rocks  and  to  make  rushes  for  new  positions, 
as  our  cuuntrj'meii  did  iu  the  assault  on  the  RIiuqc  in 
November  1813.  At  the  very  laat,  one  fine  day  came  for 
our  visit  to  San  Sebaatiau,  where  we  saw  the  Blue  Rock- 
Thrush  on  Monte  Orgullo,  for  the  first  time  in  the  west; 
and  then,  homeward,  hy  way  of  Bayonue,  I  may  mention 
that  the  museum  in  the  Mairieof  that  city  has  been  destroyed 
hy  fire,  and  in  it  perished  the  local  specimens  of  White's 
Thrush  and  Pallaa'a  Sand-Grouse  which  were  mentioned  in 
my  former  paper. 

In  the  following  list  only  those  species  are  set  down  which 
were  actually  identified,  and  several  which  we  ought  to  have 
seen  find  no  place. 

TURDUS  viscrvoHus,  L. 

The  Mistle -Thrush  was  generally  distributed.  Young 
birds  were  met  with  in  the  beech-woods  near  Ripoll, 
Catalonia,  on  May  18th;  while  on  the  road  from  Taraseou 
to  St,  Girons  we  saw  an  adult  attacking  a  Magpie,  and 
further  on,  a  bird  on  its  nest. 

Tt'Rntrs  MUsicta,  L, 

The  Song-Thrush  was  observed  on  tlie  skirts  of  the  fir- 
woods  above  M^rens  and  at  about  o(XlO  feet.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Kugle  Clarke  found  a  nest  of  this 
species  iu  the  beech-region,  lower  down — the  first  authentic 
record  of  the  breeding  of  this  Thrush  iu  the  higher 
Pyrenees. 

TCRDUS  MGUULA,  L. 

The  Ulackbird  was  observetl  in  every  suitable  locality,  but 
it  was  hy  no  meau^  a  conspicuous  species. 

TCTKDUB  TOIlQtTATUa,  L. 

I  saw  «  Jlair  of  Ring-Ouzels  well,  on  June  10th,  in  the 
glcD  between  the  Little  and  the  Great  Rhunc,  at  about 
JJOOO  feet  elevation,  and  just  the  place  where  one  would 
hnve  expected  to  fiud  the  birds  breeding  in  Scotland  or  the 
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north  of  Fngfarrf       Bvt  witli  the  rsB-ssomi  pcevailiiig 
tbeie  wu  ihile  indneeaicnt  to  leuch  fior  thdr 


MoxnCOLA  tJlX.%TIUt  X.;. 

The  ''Red"  Bock-Thmdi  :»  h  bat  be  called  far  db- 
tinetioo)  wss  olacned  when  croosin^  the  Col  de  Tons ;  a 
fine  male  horeiing  br  some  seooods  jnst  fadov  ns,  and  then 
slowly  dropping  down  into  the  Talky,  whik  later  three  mine 
were  obsenred.    On  the  French  side  this  species  was  not 


MosmcoLA  CTjurcs  (L.). 

We  did  not  meet  with  the  Blue  Boi^-Tlmidi  on  either 
side  of  the  extreme  east  of  the  Prrenees^  thoogh  I  had  crfken 
seen  it  near  Amelie-les-Bains  in  former  Tears :  bat  we  saw 
it  well  on  Moutsenat,  where  its  jM^esenoe  might  hare  been 
expected.  It  was,  howerer,  a  great  surprise  to  find  this 
species  on  the  fortress  of  Monte  OrguUo,  San  Sebastian,  for 
I  am  unaware  of  any  record  of  its  presence  in  the  western 
district. 

Saxicoul  iekakthb  (L.). 

The  Wheatear  was  obsenred  from  Ripoll  upward,  and 
became  abundant  on  the  higher  ground,  especially  on 
the  top  of  the  Col  de  Puymorens.  We  rqpeatedly  noticed 
what  Mr.  H.  M.  WalUs  calls  the  deep  electric  blue  of  the 
back  and  head  in  the  male^  but  careful  examination  with 
binoculars  couTinced  us  that  we  had  to  do  with  no  new 
species. 

Saxjcola  ALBicoLLTSy  YicilL 

The  Black-eared  Wheatear  was  common  on  the  hillsides 
between  Banyuls  and  Portboll,  and  again  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  hills  above  Gerona;  after  which  it  was  not  obsenred. 
Saxicola  stapazina  was  not  identified  anywhere. 

Saxicola  lxuctra  (Gm.). 

On  this  occasion  I  did  not  meet  with  the  Black  Wheatear 
in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees ;  but  its  dark  form  ^ba  conspicuous 
among  the  rocks  near  the  convent  of  Montserrat. 
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PlL\TINCOLA  RtFBETOA  (L.), 

Early  in  May  Whinchats  were  always  to  be  seen  at 
6anyaIs<snr-Mer,  on  our  walk  along  the  shore  to  and  from 
the  Lsboratoire,  flitting  down  to  the  sear-wrack,  or  perched 
on  the  bushes  a  few  yards  inland ;  we  also  suw  some  on  the 
hillsides.  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  AriSge,  where 
Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  found  it  common,  we  managed  to  miss  it 
or  omitted  to  note  it. 

Fratincola  bubjcola  (L.)- 

The  Stonechat  was  observed  at  Quillan,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aude,  and  near  Frades  in  the  valley  of  the  Tet. 

RdTICILLA  FHfBKICtlBIIS  (L.). 

Above  Ribas,  along  the  valley  of  the  Fres^r,  we  saw 
several  Redstarts  on  May  20th,  and  again  on  the  24th  round 
the  great  reservoir  at  Fuigcerdi,  so  the  species  probably 
breeds  in  Catalonia. 

RCTICILLA  TITYS  (Scop.). 

Though  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  the  Black  Redstart, 
it  was  not  until  May  Slst  that  we  caught  a  ghmpse  of  an 
adult  male,  on  the  roof  of  a  house  at  Puigcerd^.  Afterwards 
we  found  it  generally  distributed,  but  by  no  means  so 
abundant  as  might  have  been  expected.  At  Orlu,  near  Ax- 
les-Thermes,  a  male  was  paired  in  the  dark  grey  plumage 
of  the  first  year ;  and  a  female  went  off  her  nest  in  the  bone- 
cavem  at  Tarascon. 

Ebithaccs  rubbcdia  (L.). 

In  Catalonia  we  did  not  meet  with  the  Redbreast  until 
some  distance  up  the  valley  of  the  Fres^r,  above  Ribaa,  and 
it  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  the  higher  wooded  mountains ; 
we  were,  in  fact,  rather  surprised  to  find  it  ao  low  down  as 
Tarascon,  in  a  narrow  lane,  leading  to  the  bone-cavem. 

Dahlias  luscinia  (L.)- 

From  Carcassonne  upward  the  Nightingale  was  every- 
where to  be  heard,  up  to  at  least  5000  feet  on  the  Catalonian 
side ;  it  sat  singing  on  pea-sticks  along  the  road  near  Ripoll, 
and  seemed  to  match  its  voice  against  the  roar  of  the  snow- 
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fed  mountain-streams.  Under  these  conditions  the  note  was 
often  harsh,  but  the  bird  was  too  much  in  view  for  there  to 
be  any  mistake  about  its  identity. 

Sylvia  cinebea  (Bechst.). 

The  Whitethroat  was  generally  distributed,  from  the 
coast-line  up  to  about  4000  ft.  in  Catalonia,  and  3000  ft.  in 
France. 

Sylvia  curruca  (L.). 

The  Lesser  Whitethroat  was  thoroughly  identified  by  both 
of  us  on  the  way  down  from  La  Rhune  on  June  10th — the 
first  time  for  the  Basque  Provinces. 

Sylvia  atricapilla  (L.). 

Strange  to  say,  we  did  not  see  the  Blackcap  on  the 
Spanish  side,  nor  in  the  valley  of  the  Ariege,  where 
Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  found  it  breeding.  Our  only  record  is 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  Valine  du  Lys,  above  Luchon. 

Sylvia  orphea,  Temm. 

On  the  way  from  Figueras  to  the  Gulf  of  Rosas  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  Orphean  Warbler,  and  afterwards  I  thought 
I  heard  its  note.  It  was  not  seen  in  France,  and,  still  more 
strange,  Sylvia  melanocephala,  usually  conspicuous  in  the 
south,  was  not  seen  anywhere.  Probably  the  weather  made 
all  these  Warblers  skulk. 

Sylvia  hortensis,  Bechst. 

The  Garden-Warbler  was  remarkably  abundant  at  Puig- 
cerda,  especially  in  the  trees  round  the  reservoir. 

Regultjs  cristatus,  Koch. 

The  Golden-crested  Wren  was  seen  at  Luchon.  We 
never  identified  the  Fire-crest  {R.  ignicapillus) ,  which  I  had 
often  seen  near  St.  Jean-de-Luz  in  former  years. 

Phylloscopus  rufus  (Bechst.). 

The  only  place  where  the  ChifPchaff  was  identified  was 
at  Puigcerdd. 

PnifLLOSCOPUS  TROCHILUS  (L.). 

The  Willow-Warbler  was  common  round  Puigcerdd ;  the 
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sad  fate  of  the  bird  picked  up  on  the  Col  de  Puymorens 
has  already  been  told. 

PHyLT-oscopus  BONiLLi  (VieiU.). 

IdentiGed  above  Puigcerdii. 

ACROCXTHALUS  TDRDOIDES   (Mejef). 

The  Great  Sedge-Warbler  was  seen  in  the  eane-brakea 
near  the  Ciulf  of  Rosas.  On  the  west  side  we  saw  and 
heard  the  bird  and  found  its  nest  in  a  little  reedy  pool  at 
St,  Jean-de-Luz,  and  it  breeds  in  the  swamps  near  Biarritz. 

ACKOCEPHALDS  PBKAOMITIS  (Bechst.). 

The  Sedge-Warbler  was  observed  on  the  hanks  of  the 
river  below  Ripoll. 

ACCENTOK  UODULARIS  (L.). 

As  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  remarks,  the  Hedgc-Sparrow  ia  a 
mountain  species  in  the  Pyrenees.  We  saw  it  well  above 
Rihas,  in  Catalonia;  while,  as  regards  the  French  side,  we 
can  endorse  his  record  of  its  abundance  at  Kospitalet. 

The  Alpine  Accentor  was  not  seen;  we  were  not  high 
enough  for  it,  or  the  mist  ou  the  Col  was  too  thick. 

CiNCLus  AQiTATicus,  Bechst. 

In  Catalonia  the  Dipper  was  plentiful  on  the  Fres^r,  above 
Ribas ;  less  abundant  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  AriSge 
valley,  above  Ax-les-Thermes. 

ACRGDULA  CAUDATA  (L.). 

The  Long-tailed  Tit  was  observed  in  the  tall  elms  near 
St  Jean-de-Luz. 

PaRUS  MAJOR,  L. 

The  Great  Tit  was  seen  among  the  cork-woods  on  the  way 
to  Cadaqu^ ;  in  the  beech-woods  above  Ripoll;  and,  on  the 
French  side,  at  Luchon. 

Parits  ater,  L. 

The  Coal-Tit  was  identified  only  near  Ripoll  in  Catalonia, 
and  near  Lnchon  in  France. 

Fards  falustris,  L. 

The  Marsh-Tit  appears  to  be  very  local.     We  identified  it 
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whidi  talEed  with  mj  prerious  expenences.  At  Tanaoon 
birds  were  breeding  inside  some  fissures  in  the  bone^^mTem, 
the  nests  being  out  of  si^t.  I  had  alreadr  remarked  this 
in  the  ciiiEi  near  Fishguard,  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  the 
mud  seems  to  be  deficient  in  tenacioiis  properties. 

CatTLE,  BCFESTmis  (Scop.). 

The  Crag-Martin  was  common  along  the  Aiide  on 
April  30thy  and  was  obsenred  in  suitable  places  between 
Ribas  and  Poigcerda  ;  also  at  Merens,  above  Ax,  as  abeady 
noted  br  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke. 

LiGraixrs  chloeis  (L.)* 

The  Greenfinch  was  obserred  at  Qoillan;  we  did  not 
notice  it  at  Ax. 

CAancELis  ELEGAN'Sy  Stephens. 

On  Maj  9th  Goldfinches  were  seen  on  the  road  to 
Cadaqoes,  where  a  fledgling  was  brooght  to  ns;  and  the 
species  was  abundant  at  Puigcerda.  On  the  French  side  it 
was  fairly  common  at  Ax  and  Orln. 

Sebinits  hobtvlanus,  Koch. 

The  Serin  Finch  was  generally  distributed. 

Chktsomitbis  citkixella  (L.). 

The  Citril  Finch  was  identified  only  in  the  fir-woods  above 
Merens,  on  the  way  to  the  Lac  de  Comte. 

Passes  domesticus  (L.). 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  House-Sparrow  was  nowhere 
very  numerous  at  any  moderate  elevation,  and  we  did  not 
see  one  at  Ax.  Further  west  and  lower  down  this  parasite 
is  commoner. 

Passeb  montanus  (L.). 

The  Tree-Sparrow  seems  to  be  very  local ;  we  identified  it 
near  Prades^  and  again  near  Puigcerdi. 

Fbingilla  oelebs,  L. 

The  Chaffinch  was  generally  distributed  in  France,  and 
observed  at  Puigcerd&. 
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LiNOTA  CANNABINA  (L.). 

The  Linnet  was  common  on  the  French  side,  and  observed 
from  Ribas  upward  in  Catalonia. 

FyRRHULA  EUBoP.EA,  Vicill. 

The  Bullfinch  was  only  seen  at  Luchon,  where  M,  Gourdon 
assured  ua  that  it  was  only  too  commou.  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  Eastern  Spain,  but  it  may  well  occur  in  Cata- 
lonia. In  the  Basque  Provinces  and  in  Navarre  it  is  by 
ao  means  rare. 

Ehberiza  miliaria,  L. 

The  Corn-Bunting  was  noticed  in  the  lower  districts  on 
the  French  side. 

Emberiza  citbimella,  L. 

From  Eihas  onward  to  Puigcerdii  the  Yellow  Bunting 
was  abundant,  and,  on  the  French  side,  from  Ax  downward 
and  westward;  the  males  brilliant  in  colour. 

EUBEBIZA  CIRLDS,  L. 

A  male  Cirl  Bunting  near  Prades  was  the  only  individual 
seen,  but  the  species  is  widely  distributed  and  common  in 
the  Basque  Provinces. 

EmbERIZA  CIA,  L. 

The  Meadow-Bnnting  was  almost  ubiquitous  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees ;  we  thought  that  the  foot  of  the  Cirque  de 
Gavamie  (i-'JOO  ft.)  was  a  record  elevation,  but  Mr.  Eagle 
Clarke  found  this  species  at  5100  ft,  in  Andorra. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  no  Starlings  were  seen,  but  we 
were  told  that  some  nested  in  the  dovecotes  round  the 
reservoir  at  Puigcerda — -a  story  we  did  not  believe.  In 
winter  they  are  common. 

Pvebhocora:i  graculus  (L.). 

Red-billed  Choughs  were  identified  at  Bancs  below  Ribas, 
and  in  France  at  Pierrefitte  (where  there  is  a  large  colony) 
and  at  Gavarnie.     They  look  deceptively  large  on  the  wing. 

FvuBOcoKAx  ALPi\rs,  Koch. 

Although  well  known  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  the  only 
place  where  we  identified  the  Yellow-billed  Chough  was  on 
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the  Col  de  Puymorens ;  afterwards,  at  the  Lac  d'Oo,  abore 
Lachon. 

GAmmuLUs  olandakius  (L.). 

The  JaT  was  seen  at  Montserrat,  and  was  found  nesting 
near  Ripoll.     It  is  generally  distributed. 

Pica  bvstica  (Soop.). 

In  Catalonia  the  Magpie  was  noticed  at  Poigoerdi.  On  the 
French  side  there  were  nests  in  the  trees  on  the  Place  at 
Ax,  and  there  was  one  jost  outside  Gayamie.  Lower  down 
the  species  is  common  enough. 

COKTUS  MOKEDULA,  L. 

Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  identified  the  Jackdaw  at  Ussat-les- 
Bains,  below  Ax,  so  we  looked  out  for  it  and  saw  it  there 
also.  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  Pyrenees  where  I  have 
observed  this  species,  in  spite  of  the  watch  kept  for  it  in 
former  years. 

COKTTS  COBAXi  L. 

At  Quillan  a  pair  of  Rayens  were  seyeral  times  observed 
taking  food  to  their  young ;  at  Banyuls  another  pair  were 
continually  going  to  and  from  their  nest,  which  probably 
held  young;  the  species  was  also  seen  and  heard  near 
Puigcerda,  around  Ax,  and  several  times  near  Luchon.  The 
flight  of  these  Mountain- Ravens  is  particularly  fine  and 
raptorial-like. 

COBVUS  COBONE,  L. 

Only  two  Carrion-Crows  were  identified  near  Figueras 
and  two  at  Puigcerda,  so  the  species  is  probably  scarce  in 
summer. 

The  Book  was  not  seen. 

Alavda  arvensis,  L. 

The  Skylark  was  common  in  the  higher  part  of  Catalonia 
and  swarmed  at  Puigcerdd ;  at  Ax  we  did  not  note  it. 

Alauda  arbobea,  L. 

We  saw  the  Woodlark  at  Prades  and  at  Puigcerda ;  it 
was  rather  numerous,  frequenting  bleak  rough  hillsides  in 
a  way  that  surprised  us. 
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AlAUD4  CRI8T4TA. 

The  Crested  Lurk  was  seen  at  Prades,  aad,  as  might  be 
expected,  it  was  commun  on  the  low  ground  in  Catalonia. 

Alauda  brachydactyla,  Leisler. 

The  Short-toed  Lark  was  noticed  between  Figueras  and 
Kosas. 

CIP8ELC8  APUS  (L.). 

Swifts  were  plentiful  at  Quillan  on  April  30th;  also  in 
Catalonia  up  to  Pnigcerdi.  We  remarked  upon  their  absence 
at  Ax,  but  lower  down  the  Ariege  we  saw  some  at  Taraacon, 
aad  at  less  elevations  the  species  was  common. 

CVPSELUS  MELBA  (L.). 

Par  above  the  Common  Swifts  at  Tarascon,  I  saw  a 
couple  of  Alpine  Swifts  for  a  few  moments,  and  I  think  it 
probable  tlmt  a  pair  or  two  nest  in  the  detached  clock-tower 
of  Saint  Michel,  an  old  building  with  projecting  eaves  open 
below,  and  just  suited  to  the  habits  of  this  bird. 

IVNX  TOEQEILLA,  L. 

Seen  at  Forges  d'Orlu,  near  As,  May  27th, 

GeCINUS  VIRIDIB  (L.). 

The  Green  Woodpecker  was  seen  at  Ax  j  at  Argel^s- 
Gazost  it  was  plentiful. 

We  did  not  see  the  Black  Woodpecker,  but  it  is  uu- 
doubtedlf  found  above  As,  In  the  Vallee  de  Lys,  above 
Luchon,  we  saw  many  holes  in  the  spruce-firs  which  could 
not  have  been  made  by  any  smaller  species. 

Upupa  epops,  L. 

Seen  between  Banyuls  and  Cerbfere. 

CuCULtIS  CASOBUS,  L. 

Heard  and  seen  near  Frades. 

Gyps  FrLvcs  (Gm.), 

On  our  return  to  Luchon  from  the  Lac  d'Oo,  we  saw  one 
uumiatakable  Griffon  soaring  high  in  air.  It  is  chiefly  in 
autumn  that  this  Vulture  makes  its  appearance  on  the  French 
■idc  of  the  High  Pyrenees.     Passing  westward,  the  fact  that 
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Kite  round  St.  Jeau-de-Luz,  where  I  had  formerly  seen  that 
bird  every  day  in  winter  and  early  spring. 

Against  the  Bky-line  and  the  woods,  nca  r  Luchon,  we  saw 
some  birds  of  prey  which  we  could  not  identify.  They  were 
neither  Eagles  nor  Vultures,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  may  have  been  Honey- Buzzards,  for  this  species  looks 
very  large  on  the  wing. 

Falco  peregbinus,  Tunstall. 

The  Peregrine  was  well  seen  near  Puigcerda,  Again,  while 
waiting  for  the  train  at  Pierrcfitte,  above  Argeles-Gazost,  we 
had  a  long  view  of  a  bird  of  this  species,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  above  Pierrefitte  there  is  a  large  colony  of 
Choughs,  to  which  the  Peregrine  is  very  partial,  in  default 
of  Pigeons. 

FitCO  TINNUNCOLUS,  L. 

The  Kestrel  was  generally  distributed. 

CiCONIA   ALBA,  L. 

A  Stork  was  seen  near  a  lonely  farmhouse  between 
Figueras  and  Kosas. 

TURTL'B  COMMUNIS,  Sclby. 

The  Turtle-Dove  was  seen  at  Prades,  Banyuls,  Puigcerdd, 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  Col  de  Puymorens  (6200  ft.), 

TETttAO  L'ROOALLDS,  li. 

The  Capercaillie  is  not  uncommon  in  the  fir-woods  above 
A».  In  the  early  moruiug  of  May  27th  three  cock-birds 
were  calling  ('  chanlant ') :  one  rather  small,  with  little  tuft, 
and  one  much  larger,  with  a  fine  beard ;  the  third  we  did  not 
see.     Several  heua  were  in  attendance. 

All  the  evidence  that  we  were  able  to  collect  is  that  the 
Black  Grouse  (F,  tetrix)  does  not  exist,  even  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Pyrenees.  There  is  no  local  example  in  the 
Pcrpiguan  Museum. 

The  Hazel-Grouse  [Bonaaa  betulina)  is  unknown  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  M.  Maurice  Gourdon  of 
Luchon  told  us  that  in  his  many  years'  experience  he  bad 
only  (hot  ouo  (a  hen,  which  he  showed  us]  aud  seeu  another. 
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The  evidence  of  RibeR,  the  old  guide  at  the  Casino,  was  to 
the  same  effect ;  and  I  believe  that  the  species  is  seldom  to 
be  found  eastward  of  Gabas.  I  saw  it  once  near  Bonces- 
valles,  Navarre,  some  years  ago. 

Laoopus  mutus  (Montin). 

The  snow  on  the  Col  de  Pujmorens  was  freely  marked  by 
the  feet  of  Ptarmigan,  and  we  were  told  by  the  postman  of 
Ribas  that  birds  were  often  seen  on  the  Col  de  Tosas  in  cold 
weather  and  in  the  early  morning,  but "  not  when  the  diligence 
passed :  that  was  far  too  late  in  the  day/'  On  the  French 
side  the  usual  name  for  the  Ptarmigan  is  '^  Gelinotte,''  which 
has  led  to  confusion  with  enquirers,  who  have  applied  that 
name  to  the  Hazel-Grouse. 

Pebdix  cinerea,  Latham. 

Everywhere  the  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Grey 
Partridge  is  confined  to  the  higher  regions,  not  much  below 
Ptarmigan-ground.  We  would  not  sanction  shooting  this 
species  in  the  breeding-season,  and  we  did  not  actually  see  it, 
but  birds  were  calling  at  about  5500  ft.  as  we  descended  from 
the  Lac  de  Comte. 

CaCCABIS  RUFA   (L.). 

The  Red-legged  Partridge  was  flushed  among  the  rugged 
ground  near  Banyuls,  just  above  the  Raven's  nest^  and 
several  birds  were  seen  on  the  road  to  and  from  Cadaqu^s. 
No  confirmation  of  the  reported  existence  of  C,  saxatilis  was 
obtained. 

CoTURNix  COMMUNIS^  Bounatcrrc. 

The  Quail  was  heard  in  the  Valine  de  Lys  and  elsewhere, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Luchon. 

iEoiALlTIS  CURONICA  (Gm.). 

The  Little  Ringed  Plover  was  watched  on  the  ahingle-beds 
in  the  river  Soler,  near  Puigcerda,  where  it  was  evidently 
breeding. 

Tringoides  hypoleucus  (L.). 

The  Common  Sandpiper  was  noticed  on  the  Fres^r  river 
between  RipoU  and  Ribas ;  while  on  the  French  side  it  was 
not  uncommon  around  Ax. 
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ToTANUS  CAL1DR19   (L.). 

The  Redshank   was  identified  along  the  margins  of  the 
ilar^s  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

Laeus  cachinnans,  PbU. 

On  the  Hangs  and  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

Labds  fuscus,  L. 

An  immature  example  examined  in  the  flesh  at  Banyuls. 

PrrFiNus  TELKODAN,  Acerbi. 

At  Banvuls  an  individual  of  this  representative  of  our 
Manx  Shearwater  was  handled  in  the  flesh. 


Vlll, — Notes  on  Birds  observed  on  the  Yenisei  River,  Siberia, 
in  1895.     By  H,  Leybornb  Fofham. 

I  LEFT  England  on  March  8th,  1895,  with  the  object  of 
adding  something,  it'  possible,  to  what  is  known  of  the  hirds 
treqnentiug  the  mighty  Yenisei  River.  I  was  accompanied 
by  Mr,  C.  Boyce  Hill,  and  by  the  mate  of  my  yacht 
(McGarry)  as  bird-skinner.  In  spite  of  a  letter  from  the 
Kusaian  Embassy  in  London,  our  guns  were  taken  away  at 
the  frontier,  and  did  not  reach  Moscow  till  ten  days  later. 
This  delay  almost  proved  fatal  to  our  chance  of  reaching 
Yeniseisk  by  sledge,  as  when  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
nulway  at  Omsk,  on  March  28th,  the  snow  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. However,  after  dragging  the  sledges  sometimes 
through  water  and  sometimes  over  the  bare  ground,  with  at 
times  as  many  as  five  horses  to  each  sledge,  we  eventually, 
on  April  loth,  arrived,  in  the  relics  of  our  "pavoskas,"  at 
Yeniseisk.  Here  we  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  mayor  of  the  town,  Mr,  Vostrotiue,  for  seven  weeks, 
wdting  for  the  break-up  of  the  ice  and  the  departure  of  the 
first  trading  steamer  down  the  river.  We  occupied  our  time 
in  the  purchase  and  fltting-out  of  a  "  lodka,"  a  sort  of  flat- 
bottomed  house-boat,  and  in  collecting  a  few  specimens  of 
the  birds  as  they  arrived  from  the  south.  On  June  7th 
we  tied  our  boat  on  behind  a  long  string  of  bargee,  and  were 
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off  down  stream,  and  for  a  month  were  hard  at  work  coUecting 
specimens  of  birds  and  eggs  in  every  place  at  which  onr 
steamer  stopped  for  fuel,  skinning  birds  and  blowing  eggs 
while  under  way^  and  sleeping  whenever  a  chance  oocorred. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  our  voyage  the  sun  ceased  to  set  and 
remained  above  the  horizon  for  the  next  seven  weeks,  so 
that  we  were  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  time  when- 
ever stopping  at  any  '^  village/'  which  sometimes  consisted 
of  only  two  or  three  huts.     It  often  happened  that  we  only 
got  about  two  hours  ashore  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly good  spot  for  birds,  but  we  had  to  take  our  chance 
of  this ;    however,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  we  were  fairly 
lucky.     But  we  failed  in  the  Warblers — a  class  that  neither 
of  us  was  well  up  in — and  I  believe  we  often  overlooked  a 
very  interesting  small  Warbler  when  in  pursuit  of  some- 
thing larger  and  more  attractive  to  us.     We  also  made  a 
mistake  in  not  forming  a  larger  coUection  dunng  the  migra- 
tion at  Yeniseisk,  instead  of  husbanding  oiir  ammunition  for 
our  voyage  down  the  river.     Its  course  throughout  being 
northerly,  we  were  constantly  changing  our  latitude,  meeting 
new  species  and  leaving  others  behind  at  every  stoppage. 
Thus  some  birds  that  we  might  easily  have   obtained  at 
Yeniseisk  we  never  met  with  again  further  down.    We  reached 
Golchika  on  July  7th  in  tow  of  our  steamer,  this  being  the 
last  village  on  the  river,  and  had  to  spend  two  somewhat 
dreary  months  amongst  millions  of  mosquitoes  in  our  small 
craft,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  from  England 
sent  out  by  my  brother  through  the  Kara  Sea.     The  mono- 
tony of  this  time  was  relieved  only  by  ten  very  pleasant 
days  spent  on  board  the  Russian  surveying  steamer  '  Oftsin,' 
the  officers  of  which  very  kindly  invited  us  to  accompany 
them  on  an  expedition  to  set  up  a  beacon  on  Cape  Matte 
Sale.     Ice  prevented  us  from  carrying  out  this  object,  but 
though  we  were  of  course  too  late  for  eggs,  we  were  enabled 
to  add  several  good  species  to  our  list,  the  young  in  down  of 
Bewick's  Swan  being  one  of   the  most  interesting.      The 
s.s.  '  Lorna  Doone'  arrived   from   England  on  September 
13th  accompanied  by  a  river  steamer,  the  '  Barnaoul,'  and 
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nine  days  later  we  started  humcward  on  what  turned  out  to 
be  a  rather  adventurous  voyage.  Capt.  Wiggins,  who  had 
brouglit  out  the  two  ships,  took  nearly  all  the  coal  and 
stores  with  hini  up  the  river,  leaving  us  with  a  supply  of 
about  ten  days'  fuel  to  reach  VardiJ.  Things  went  well  till 
the  fourth  day  out,  when  we  fell  in  with  vast  quantities  of 
ice,  through  which  we  forced  our  way  for  five  days.  AVe 
then  got  set  fast  in  the  ice  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
Ugor  Straits,  having  broken  both  blades  of  the  propeller 
and  nsed  up  every  available  plauk  for  the  furnaces ;  even 
the  hen-coop  had  gone  up  the  funnel.  The  vessel  drove 
•tcadily  away  with  the  ice  in  a  north-easterly  direction  till 
October  4th,  when  I  decided  it  was  time  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  natives  in  the  form  of  food  and  clothing.  I  there, 
fore  left  the  ship  with  three  of  the  crew  and  a  Russian,  who 
had  come  on  board  when  we  were  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits,  and  struck  out  for  the  land,  which  could  now  just  be 
made  out  from  aloft,  hauling  a  boat  with  us  over  the  iec. 
After  sufferiag  considerably  from  tlic  cold  and  exposure  in 
our  European  clothes  during  a  gale  of  wind  and  snowstorm 
we  reached  a  native  "  choom  "  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  and  travelled  home  with  the  natives  vid  the  Pechora 
and  Mezen.  This  same  gale  of  wind  broke  up  the  ice 
sufficiently  to  release  the  '  Lorna  Doone,'  and  she  eventually 
reached  England  in  safety,  happily  not  requiring  the  supply 
of  reindeer  meat  and  skins  that  we  had  gone  in  search  of. 

I  now  give  my  notes  on  the  birds  that  we  met  with  on  the 
Yenisei. 

1.  TuttDTJs  1LIACC8.     Redwing. 

Very  numerous  in  the  forest,  often  nesting  among  the 
Urge  colonies  of  Fieldfares,  but  nearly  always  at  a  lower 
elevation. 

2.  TuRKDs  FiLAHis.     Fieldfare. 

The  commonest  of  all  the  forest-birds,  colonies  of  several 
hundreds  inhabiting  the  willows  on  nearly  all  the  islands  ; 
wc  could  have  almost  loaded  our  boat  with  their  eggs  if  we 
bad  felt  inclined. 
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dead  tree,  and  composed  of  small  twigs  and  dry  grass  lined 
with  moss  and  a  few  hairs.  We  met  with  this  bird  between 
the  latitudes  66°  and  69°  N, 

15.  Parus  major.     Great  Tit. 

On  our  sledge  journey  to  Yeniseisk  we  often  saw  Great 
Tits  at  the  villages^  also  at  Omsk  and  Yeniseisk. 

16.  MoTACiLLA  ALBA.     White  Wagtail. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  migrants  to  arrive  at 
Yeniseisk^  and  one  of  the  last  birds  seen  at  Khabarova  in 
the  Ugor  Straits.  We  took  seven  eggs  from  a  nest  made 
in  the  cabin  of  a  boat  hauled  up  on  the  shore  at  Yeniseisk. 
We  met  with  it  as  far  down  as  Golchika^  but  in  far  less 
numbers  than  the  following. 

17.  MoTACiLLA  ciTREOLA.     Ycllow-hcaded  Wagtail. 
Very  common  all  the  way  down  the  river.     A  large  flock 

made  their  first  appearance  at  Yeniseisk  on  May  19th^  and 
we  were  constantly  coming  across  their  nests  afterwards. 

18.  MoTACiLLA  MELANOPE.     Grcy  Wagtail. 

On  May  18th  three  appeared  at  Yeniseisk^  and  later  on  I 
secured  a  specimen  there,  but  that  is  all  we  saw  of  them. 

19.  Anthus  gustavi.     Pechora  Pipit. 

I  shot  a  Pipit,  then  unknown  to  me,  on  June  20th,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Pechora  Pipit. 

20.  Anthus  cervinus.     Red-throated  Pipit. 

Quite  the  commonest  bird  on  the  tundra,  above  the  limit 
of  trees.  Many  clutches  of  eggs  were  taken.  The  eggs 
show  considerable  variation,  one  in  particular  being  of  quite 
a  dark  coffee-colour. 

21.  Anthus  trivialis.     Tree-Pipit. 

A  solitary  example  was  obtained  at  Yeniseisk. 

22.  Oriolus  oalbula.     Golden  Oriole. 

A  pair  were  seen  in  the  forest  near  Yeniseisk,  and  a 
specimen  was  secured  from  a  small  flock  of  these  brilliant 
birds  a  couple  of  days  afterwards. 
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23.  HiRONDo  RrsTicA.     Swallow. 

Swallows  arrived  at  Yeniseisk  on  May  30tli,  but  did  not 
appear  to  estend  furtlier  down  the  river. 

2-t.  Chelidon  lagopoda.     Siberian  Martin. 

All  the  many  church- towers  iu  Yeniseisk  were  covered 
with  old  Martins'  nests,  to  which  the  birds  returned  on 
May  18th.  We  caught  several  of  these  birds  on  their  nesta 
under  the  eaves  of  the  houses  in  the  villages.  The  upper  tail- 
coverts  were  iu  all  cases  pure  white.  We  wore  too  early  for 
eggs,  as  we  left  the  birds  all  behind  ns  after  passing  Tooruk- 
liansk. 

25.  CoTiLE  BiFARiA.     Sand-Martin. 

The  banks  of  the  river  at  Yeniseisk  were  riddled  with  the 
holes  of  these  birds.     The  first  one  I  saw  was  on  May  2lBt. 

26.  Fringilla  uontifbinoilla.     Brambling. 

Fairly  numerous,  though  two  nests  were  all  we  came 
across,  with  sis  and  seven  eggs  in  each. 

27.  LiNOTA  LiN'ARiA.     Mealy  Redpoll, 
Common.     Several  nesta  were  found. 

28.  LiNOTA  ESILIFE8.     Coues's  Rcdpoll. 

The  first  specimens  obtained  at  Yeniseisk  were  three  out 
of  B  flock  of  ahont  fifty  of  these  Redpolls.  I  was  unaware 
at  the  time  that  the  other  Redpolls  and  nests  found  later  on 
might  liave  belonged  to  L.  exilipes  and  uot  to  L.  linaria.  I 
shot  only  one  from  its  nest,  and  this  one  turned  out  to  be 
L.  linaria,  so  1  rather  hastily  concluded  that  all  were ;  but 
as  Mr.  Henry  J.  Pearson  tells  us  the  eggs  are  indistinguish- 
able, I  have  no  proof  that  Coues's  Redpoll  nesta  on  the 
Yenisei. 

29.  Carpodacus  ekvthrinus.     Scarlet  Grosheak. 
Only  one  was  seen  and  secured  at  Toorukhausk. 

30.  PiNicoLA  KNDCLEATOtt.     Pine  Grosbeak. 

1  pursued  one  near  Yeniseisk  for  some  time  but  failed  to 

get  it. 
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31.  Embcrika  aureola.     Yellow-breasted  Buntiag. 
These  birds  appeared  in  flocks  at  Yeniseisk  on  June  Ist, 

and  were  never  met  with  again. 

32.  Emberiza  pusilla.     Little  Bunting. 

We  obtained  a  nice  series  of  the  beautiful  ^gs  of  this 
Buntings  which  show  great  variation  in  size^  ground-colour, 
and  markings.  The  birds  were  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  were  remarkably  tame  at  their  nests,  returning  to  their 
eggs  at  once  if  we  withdrew  a  few  yards  from  the  spot,  so 
that  there  was  never  any  difficulty  in  satisfactorily  identi- 
fying their  eggs  after  we  had  shot  one  or  two  birds  to  make 
certain.  Six  nests  were  discovered,  the  greatest  number 
of  ^gs  in  one  nest  being  five. 

33.  Emberiza  sch(£niclus«    B.eed-Bunting. 

Locally  common.  One  nest  was  on  the  top  of  a  dead 
stump  of  a  tree  about  4  ft.  high.  All  the  others  were  on 
the  ground. 

34.  Calcarius  lapponicus.     Lapland  Bunting. 

Shared  the  nesting-grounds  of  the  Bed-throated  Pipit,  and 
almost  rivalled  its  reputation  of  being  the  commonest  bird 
on  the  tundra.  These  Buntings  passed  through  Yeniseisk 
on  migration,  but  did  not  appear  again  till  we  were  clear 
of  the  limit  of  trees.  Their  nests  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  Pipits^  by  the  lining  of  feathers. 

35.  Plectrophenax  nivalis.     Snow-Bunting. 

Not  observed  on  the  river  between  Yeniseisk  and  Golchika, 
where  they  were  busy  feeding  their  young  when  we  arrived. 

36.  Otocorys  alpestris.     Shore-Lark. 

We  saw  the  first  Shore-Lark  in  lat.  7(f  N.,  but  did  not 
get  any  eggs. 

87.  Sturnus  vulgaris.     Starling. 
Arrived  very  early  at  Yeniseisk. 

38.  Pica  rustica.     Magpie. 

Our  first  nest  was  a  Magpie's,  before  the  snow  was  off  the 
ground. 
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39.  CoRvus  coRONE.     Carrioii-Crow. 
Numerous  about  the  town  of  Yeniseisk. 

40.  CoRvus  coRNix.     Hooded  Crow. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  on  our  sledge  journey  from 
Omsk  to  Yeniseisk  how  the  Hooded  Crow  was  gradually 
replaced  by  the  Carrion-Crow  as  we  proceeded  east,  with  a 
space,  somewhat  beyond  Tomsk,  where  the  two  overlap  one 
another  and  hybrids  predominate.  The  Grey  Crow  was 
quite  scarce  at  Yeniseisk  compared  with  C.  corone. 

41.  CoRVUs  PRUGiLEous.     Rook. 

Rooks  had  reached  Omsk  before  the  end  of  March. 

42.  Caprimulgus  EUROPiEUs.     Nightjar. 
C.  B.  Hill  shot  one  at  Yeniseisk. 

43.  Picus  MAJOR.     Great  Spotted  Woodpecker. 
Only  one  was  obtained  near  Yeniseisk. 

44.  Picus  piPRA.     Siberian  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker. 
A  single  specimen  secured  on  our  third  day's  journey 

down  the  river  was  the  only  one  seen. 

45.  PicoiDEs  TRiDACTYLUs.     Three- tocd  Woodpecker. 
Again  only  a  solitary   example   was  shot  by    Hill   near 

Toorukhansk. 

46.  CucuLUs  CANORUs.     Cuckoo. 

Seebohm,  in  his  '  Siberia  in  Asia,'  tells  us  that  he  secured 
a  Cuckoo  making  a  sound  not  unlike  the  cry  of  the  Hoopoe, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  Himalayan  Cuckoo  (Cuculus  hima- 
layanus),  Wc  often  heard  Cuckoos  uttering  the  sound 
that  he  describes,  and  shot  two,  which  were  pronounced  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  (who  has  been  kind  enough  to  examine 
the  skins  we  brought  back)  to  be  C.  canorus.  The  forest 
round  Yeniseisk  was  full  of  Cuckoos,  but  we  soon  left  them 
behind  us ;  in  fact  I  find  no  mention  of  them  in  my  notes 
further  north. 

47.  Asio  OTUS.     Long-eared  Owl. 

While  waiting  for  Ducks  at  flight- time,  two  of  these  Owls 
flew  round,  makmg  a  strange  noise  by  striking  their  wings 
together.     We  obtained  one  nest  of  six  eggs. 
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48.  Asio  jkCciPiTEi>*r«.     Short-eared  Owl. 

This  wms  the  commonen  Owl ;  we  found  two  of  its  nests. 

49.  Ntctea  ftCAXDiACA.     SnowT  OwL 

We  did  not  see  m>  many  Snowy  Owls  as  we  expected, 
coEuklering  there  was  a  large  supply  of  lemmings  on  the 
tundra.  There  was  nothing  like  the  number  that  I  saw  on 
Waigatz  Island  last  year.  One  day,  near  Gtdchika,  we  saw 
two,  and  after  a  careful  »talk  we  each  shot  one,  but  oonld 
not  find  any  signs  of  a  nest,  though,  from  the  "incubation 
spot ''  on  the  hen  bird,  they  had  eridently  bred. 

50.  Cimccs  .KRCGixosrs.     Marsh -Harrier. 

A  fine  bird  passed  close  to  us  near  Yeniseisk,  and  we 
sereral  times  saw  Harriers  that  we  concluded  were  C  «nf- 
^nosus, 

51.  BcTEo  DESERToarM.     African  Buzzard. 

One  nest  was  found  near  Yeniseisk,  and  the  male  bird 
shot. 

52.  KcTEO  LAGOPrs.     Roagh-legged  Buzzard. 

The  comraonest  of  the  large  birds  of  prey  beyond  the 
forest ;  their  nests,  of  which  we  found  six,  containing  from 
four  to  six  eggs  in  each,  were  always  easily  accessible  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

53.  MiLTUs  MIGRANS.     Black  Kite. 

In  the  forest,  when  nearing  Yeniseisk,  a  large  fork-tailed 
bird  flew  over  us,  which  we  concluded  was  a  Black  Kite,  but 
we  saw  none  on  the  river. 

54.  Falco  peregrinus.     Peregrine. 

Almost  as  common  as  the  Rough-le^ed  Buzzard  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  river.  All  the  nests  were  reached  without 
any  difficulty  owing  to  the  character  of  the  country  :  they 
had  merely  chosen  the  steepest  of  the  cliffs  on  the  river- 
banks.  1  kept  a  pair  of  young  ones  for  some  weeks ;  the 
male  became  very  tame,  but  the  female  remained  fierce, 
till  both  were  released,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
them  with  fresh  food. 
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55.  PaiiCO  subbuteo.     Hobby. 

Three  were  shot  at  Yeniseisk,  but  no  eggs  found. 

56.  Falco  £s.4lon.     Merlin. 

One  was  shot  frum  the  ship  at  Oolchika  in  the  autumn.  I 
shot  several  from  our  ship  while  at  anchor  in  the  Ugor 
Straits  in  the  summer  of  1894. 

57.  Falco  tbsfertincs.     ReH-legged  Falcon. 

Quite  a  colony  of  these  pretty  little  Falcons  was  nesting 
near  Yeniseisk. 

58.  Falco  timnunculus.     Kestrel. 

I  shot  one  at  Yeniseisk,  thinking  it  might  be  the  Lesser 
Kestrel. 

59.  BuTAURDs  sTELLARis.     Bittern. 

A  man  gave  me  a  freshly -killed  Bittern  at  Yenimsk,  but 
we  did  not  see  live  examples  ourselves. 

60.  Anser  segetuh.     Beau'Goose. 

The  most  numerous  of  the  Geese.  The  first  seen  were  on 
May  6tb,  migrating  north.  One  nest  contained  as  many  as 
six  eggs,  another  five. 

61.  Anser  albifrons.     White-fronted  Goose. 

Not  nearly  so  plentiful  in  this  country  as  tlie  preceding. 
Out  of  ten  captured  on  Aug.  15th  while  in  moult,  three 
were  White-fronted,  and  out  of  eighteen  procured  in  the  same 
way  a  few  days  later  only  two  proved  to  be  A.  albifront. 
We  brought  back  only  three  eggs  and  one  gosling  in  down. 
Seebohm,  in  his  '  Siberia  in  Asia,'  only  mentions  the  Lesser 
White-fronted  Goose  on  the  Yenisei. 

62.  Bbrnicla  brekta.     Brent  Goose. 

Not  observed  south  of  lat.  72°  N.,  where  young  in  down 
were  obtained. 

63.  Bernicla  KCFicoi.Lis.     Red-breasted  Goose. 

The  eggs  of  this  Goose  formed  one  of  our  chief  prizes. 
Four  nests  weri;  found  with  seven,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
eggs  (of  a  creamy-white  colour)  in  each  respectively.    From 
h2 
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all  the  nests  the  female  was  shot.  All  the  nests  were  placed 
at  the  foot  of  a  clifE  occupied  by  either  a  Peregrine  or  a 
Rough-legged  Buzzard  (possibly  for  protection  from  foxes), 
and  well  supplied  with  down. 

Measurement  of  eggs  :  2*79  in.  by  1-93  in. 

64.  Cygnus  bewicki.     Bewick^s  Swan. 

So  far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertain,  all  the  Swans  on  the 
river  were  of  this  species.  Although  we  saw  at  times  many 
hundreds  of  Swans  on  our  passage  down  the  river,  we  never 
succeeded  in  shooting  one  or  in  finding  a  nest,  but  after  a 
long  and  exciting  chase  I  secured  tliree  young  Bewick's 
Swans  in  down  in  about  72°  N.  lat.  I  was  unable  to  bring 
down  the  old  birds,  having  only  a  28- bore  gun  loaded  with 
half  charges  of  small  shot. 

65.  Anas  boscas.     Mallard. 

Rare.     Only  one  was  shot  (at  Yeniseisk) . 

66.  QuERQUEDULA  CRECCA.     Teal. 

Fairly  numerous  up  to  66°  N.     Two  nests  were  found. 

67.  QuERQUEDULA  ciRciA.     Gargaucy. 

Four  or  five  pitched  among  my  wooden  decoys  one 
evening  while  flighting  at  Yeniseisk,  and  I  secured  a 
specimen. 

68.  Dafila  acuta.     Pintail. 

Common  all  the  way  down  the  river,  and  nesting  on  the 
banks. 

69.  MaRECA  PENELOPE.      Wigcou. 

This  was  the  most  numerous  of  the  Ducks  on  the  river, 
but  did  not  appear  to  extend  so  far  north  as  Z).  acuta.  Many 
nests  of  it  were  found. 

70.  FULIGULA  MARILA.       Scaup. 

Several  were  observed,  and  a  few  nests  found  ;  one  of 
these  containing  six  eggs,  of  which  some  were  tinged  with 
bufi*  and  the  others  with  green. 

71.  FuLiQULA  CRiSTATA.     Tuftcd  Duck. 

Ilill  shot  one  male  of  this  species  near  Toorukhansk. 
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72.  Clangula  glauc*io>*.  '   Goldeneye. 

Locally  common.     One  6g^  taken  out  of  a  specimen. 

•  ••  •  .- 

73.  Harelda  glacialis.     Limg-cailed  Duck. 

This  Duck  became  very  numero.asr^fter  we  had  left  the 

forest.  *.•*•'  . 

« 

74.    SOMATERIA  MOLLISSIMA.       Eidcr. 

■ 

Only  seen  in  the  very  lowest  parts  of  tKe  ftver  that  we 
visited^  and  then  not  in  great  numbers.       Ncr-eggs  were 

obtained.  -•"       . 

<  ■ 

75.  SoMATERiA  sPECTABiLis.     King-Eidcr.  '-V  \ 
One  male  was  shot  by  Hill  at  Golchika^  and  a  nest,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  this  species^  was  foimd,  but  no  eggs  were 
in  it  when  discovered,  and  it  was  subsequently  deserted. 

76.  CEdemia  nigra.     Scoter. 

Common  at  Toorukhansk.  Eggs  were  obtained  by  navi- 
gating a  piece  of  ice  to  an  island  in  a  lake. 

77.  CEdemia  fusca.     Velvet  Scoter. 

A  pair  was  seen  on  a  lake  at  Doodinka,  lat.  69°  N. 
(about). 

78.  Mergus  skrrator.     Merganser. 
Scarce. 

79.  Lagopus  rupestris.     Rock-Ptarmigan. 

We  often  saw  Ptarmigan,  mostly  wild  single  birds,  while 
on  the  river,  and  in  flocks  on  the  sledge  journey  home- 
ward, but  whether  they  were  L.  rupestris  or  L.  albus  I 
cannot  say.  The  only  two  obtained  (killed  near  Golchika) 
were  L.  rupestris.     We  found  no  eggs. 

80.  Tetrao  tetrix.     Black  Grouse. 

Numerous  on  the  journey  to  Yeniseisk,  but  I  saw  only 
one,  on  the  Koorayika  Eiver,  after  leaving  that  town. 

81.  Crex  pratensis.     Land-Rail. 

Com-Crakes  were  heard  only  at  Yeniseisk  for  the  first  time 
on  June  3rd. 
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82.  Gecs  coMMCXis.     Crane--! 

Cnmes  were  seen  migrating- j\oith  at  Yeniseisk,  and  one 

was  stalked  near  there  biR^i  obtained,  although  knocked 

oTer  br  HilL  •'  '••  *" 

•  •  •,      • 

83.  CHAaADKics  AeFiALis.     Golden  PloTer. 

•  •  • 

Not  obserred  .during  migration  at  Yeni^sk,  but  fairlj 
plentiful  on  tke  tahdra,  where  eggs  were  obtained. 

81.  CHiCa}u>nrs  ftltts.     Eastern  Golden  Plover. 

Morc'^nutneroos  than  the  preceding;  passes  uirongh 
Y'enlMLsk  on  migration.  The  difference  in  their  call  makes 
U*'c(iii(e  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  oar  bird  {C.phmaHs) 
irben  searching  for  eggs.  The&e  are  of  a  paler  ground-colour 
than  those  of  either  C.  plurialis  or  Squataroia  kehrtiica,  and 
measure  1'96  in.  to  2'04  in.  bv  1*33  in. 

85.  Squatarola  heltetica.     Grey  Plover. 
Somewhat  unexpectedly  (since  Seebohm  had  not  reported 

them  from  these  parts)  we  came  across  Grey  Plovers  nesting 
near  Golcbika^  and,  after  considerable  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance from  the  inevitable  mosquito,  we  succeeded  in  watching 
four  birds  on  to  their  nests,  which  contained  four,  four,  four, 
and  one  egg  and  two  young  in  down  just  hatched,  respec- 
tively.    The  eggs  measure  2*(-»5  in.  by  \'A7  in. 

86.  -EciALiTis  HiATicuLA.     Ringed  Plover. 
Common  ou  the  stony  parts  of  the  high-lying  tundra. 

87.  EuDaoMiAS  mosinellus.     Dotterel. 
Only  met  with  in  smaU  flocks  on  one  of  the  islands  about 


72°  X. 


88.  Strefsilas  interpres.     l\inistone. 

Sibiriakoff  Island  (lat.  72°  ZQf  N.)  was  the  first  place 
where  we  secured  a  Turnstone,  but  we  afterwards  saw  one  or 
two  at  Golchika.  No  nests  were  found,  as  this  place  is 
apparently  too  far  south  for  them. 

89-  UiEMATOPUs  ostralegus.     Ovster-cateher. 
Only    one    pair    seen    on    the    third  day    after    leaving 
Yeniseisk. 
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90.  Phalaropus  hyperboreus.     Red-necked  Phalarope. 
Very  numerous,  especially  at  Golchika,  where  eggs  and 

young  in  down  were  taken. 

91.  Phalaropus  fulicarius.     Grey  Phalarope. 

We  had  not  expected  to  find  these  birds,  as  they  were 
not  observed  by  Seebohm,  and  still  less  to  discover  a  nest 
with  four  eggs  at  Golchika.  These  are  somewhat  larger  than 
those  of  P.  hyperboreus,  measuring  1*26  in.  by  '89  in.  The 
male  was  shot  from  the  nest. 

92.  Gallinaoo  major.     Double  Suipe. 

Certain  swampy  places  in  the  forest  seemed  full  of  these 
Snipes,  but  only  two  clutches  of  their  handsome  eggs  were 
found,  both  in  dry  places  among  the  trees. 

93.  Gallinago  CiELESTis.     Common  Snipe. 
Not  so  common  as  the  preceding. 

94.  Gallinaoo  stenura.     Pin-tailed  Snipe. 

I  shot  a  bird  (female),  apparently  from  her  nest,  as  she 
fluttered  over  the  ground  before  me,  but  I  failed  to  find  the 
nest  after  a  careful  search. 

95.  Tringa  alpina.     Dunlin. 

Not  seen  south  of  lat.  71^  N.,  where  young  in  down  just 
hatched  were  found.  Numerous,  and  breeding  at  Golchika, 
but  we  were  too  late  for  eggs, 

96.  Tringa  minuta.     Little  Stint. 

Passes  through  Yeniseisk  on  the  spring  migration ;  did 
not  occur  again  till  lat.  71°  N.  was  reached;  here  young  in 
down  were  captured.  Eggs  and  more  downy  young  were 
afterwards  found  at  Golchika,  where  the  birds  were  fairly 
numerous  and  extremely  tame.  The  eggs  we  obtained 
differed  a  good  deal  from  those  of  the  following  species,  being 
of  a  much  darker  buff  ground-colour  and  slightly  smaller 
(1*21  in.  by  '81  iu.).     Two  females  were  shot  from  their  nests. 

97.  Tringa  temmincki.     Temminck's  Stint. 

Breeds  further  south  than  T.  minuta,  and  is  more  nu- 
merous.    It  did  not  appear  to  pass  Yeniseisk  in  the  spring. 
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Many  nests  were  taken^  chiefly  in  open  spaces  not  far  from 
the  river.     Two  males  and  one  female  were  shot  from  their 

eggs. 

98.  Tringa  subarquata.     Curlew-Sandpiper. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Professor  Vilkitski^ 
who  invited  us  to  accompany  the  expedition  to  Cape  Matte 
Sale^  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  add  this  interestinfr 
bird  to  mv  list,  as  it  was  onlv  when  we  reached  lat. 
72°  3(y  N.  that  we  obtained  specimens,  which  showed  hardly 
any  traces  of  summer  plumage,  early  in  Au^st. 

99.  Machetes  pugnax.     Ruff. 
Common,  particularly  at  Golchika. 

100.  Calidris  arexaria.     Sanderling. 

Not  observed  south  of  Golchika,  but  fairly  plentiful 
further  north. 

101.  ToTANUs  HYPOLEUcus.     Commou  Sandpiper. 
Several  seen  at  Yeinscisk,  and  a  good  many  at  one  place 

a  few  days^  journey  down  the  river. 

102.  ToTANUS  ocHROPUS.     Grccu  Sandpiper. 

Four  specimens  were  procured  at  Yeniseisk,  but  neither 
birds  nor  eggs  were  seen  afterwards. 

103.  ToTANUs  GLAREOLA.     Wood-Sandpipcr. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Green  Sandpiper 
stands  alone  in  deviating  from  the  nesting-habits  of  other 
Waders ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  spoilt  its  reputation,  as, 
out  of  five  nests  of  the  Wood- Sandpiper  found,  only  one 
was  in  its  usual  position,  on  the  ground.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  one  of  them,  as  I  shot  the  bird  while 
sitting  on  its  eggs  in  an  old  Fieldfare's  nest,  and  luckily 
did  not  break  the  eggs.  I  can  only  imagine  that  it  departs 
from  its  usual  l.abit  owing  to  the  abundance  of  old  nests 
available .     All  the  birds  shot  from  their  nests  were  males. 

104.  ToTANUs  ruscus.     Spotted  Redshank. 

An  immature  one  was  shot  by  Hill  at  Golchika. 
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105.  ToTANus  CANEscENs.     Greenshank. 

Only  one  (female)  was  seen  and  shot  by  me  near  the 
Tungooska  rirer. 

106.  Terekia  cinerea.     Terek  Sandpiper. 

By  far  the  noisiest  as  well  as  the  commonest  of  the  Sand- 
pipers. We  found  numerous  nests,  and  could  have  taken 
many  more  eggs  if  we  had  wished.  The  birds  seemed  to 
prefer  dry  nesting-grounds  in  the  forest,  and  did  not  extend 
north  much  beyond  the  limit  of  trees.  They  roost  at  night 
on  boughs  overhanging  the  water  of  the  lakes.  The  bird  shot 
from  its  nest  was  in  every  case  the  male. 

107.  LiMosA  LAPPONiCA.     Bar-tailed  Godwit. 

A  bird  in  full  summer  plumage,  picked  up  dead  at  Too- 
mkhansk,  first  gave  us  hopes  of  coming  across  these  birds 
breeding  on  the  Yenisei,  and  mc  subsequently  found  them 
fairly  plentiful  between  lat.  69°  N.  and  72°  N.,  no  two  pairs 
occupying  the  same  district  while  nesting.  The  nest  is 
extremely  diflScult  to  find,  being  only  a  slight  hollow  on  a 
vast  expanse  of  high-lying  tundra.  Both  birds  take  part  in 
the  incubation  of  the  four  eggs,  but  I  have  found  the  male 
on  the  nest  on  three  out  of  four  occasions  on  which  I  have 
been  near  a  nest.  One  bird  sits  very  close,  while  the  other 
meets  the  intruder  at  least  a  mile  from  the  nest,  and  never 
leaves  him  till  he  is  well  clear  of  the  neighbourhood,  keeping 
up  an  incessant  screaming,  both  when  standing  on  the 
ground  and  when  flying  round.  The  nests  were  found  on 
June  27th  and  July  3rd,  and  were  in  each  case  in  the  vicinity 
of  one  belonging  to  a  pair  of  Buffon^s  Skuas.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  watch  Godwits  to  their  nests  like  one  can  Grey 
Plovers,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  sitting  bird  instantly 
leaves  the  nest  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  and  can  be 
watched  till  it  returns,  but  the  sitting  Godwit  sticks  to  its 
eggs  till  it  can  be  almost  caught  in  the  hand,  well  knowing 
that  in  the  resemblance  of  its  back  to  the  surroundings  lies 
its  be»t  chance  of  escaping  observation.  This  Godwit,  like 
many  other  Waders,  occasionally  perches  upon  tree-stumps. 
Our  eggs  measure  2*06  in.  by  1*5  in. 
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108.    NUMENIUS  ARQUATA.      CurlcW. 

At  Yeniseisk  two  birds  flew  over  which  appeared  to  be 

Curlews.  « 

109.  Sterna  mackura.     Arctic  Tern. 

Seen  at  Yeniseisk  and  at  various  places  above  the  forest 
limit.  On  one  occasion  I  shot  a  Tern  very  much  resembling 
the  Arctic  Tern,  but  with  a  black  bill  ;  it  unfortunately  fell 
in  a  lake  full  of  weeds.  It  did  uot  appear  to  be  an  immature 
bird. 

110.  Pagophila  ebuknea.     Ivory  Gull. 

Not  observed  on  the  Yenisei,  but  at  the  eastern  entrance 
to  the  Ugor  Straits  several  were  to  be  seen  fishing  in  the 
patches  of  open  water  amongst  the  ice.  All  were  immature 
birds^  more  or  less  spotted  on  the  back  and  wings. 

111.  Larus  canus.     Common  Gull. 

The  only  Gull  observed  in  the  forest  district^  where  it 
sometimes  perches  upon  the  tops  of  dead  trees.  One  was 
shot  having  a  plain  yellow  beak  without  the  greenish  base. 

112.  Larus  puscus.     Lesser  Black-backed  Gull. 

One  immature  bird  (probably  in  the  second  year's  plumage) 
was  shot  at  Golchika  [identified,  H.  S.]. 

113.  Larus  appinis.     Siberian  Herring-Gull. 

This  species^  in  my  humble  opinion,  should  rather  be 
called  the  Siberian  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull^  as  it  more 
nearly  resembles  L.  fuscus  than  L,  argentatus.  It  is  by  far 
the  commonest  Gull  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river, 
nesting  in  colonies,  mostly  on  small  grassy  islands  in  lakes, 
occasionally  on  dry  ridges  in  swampy  ground.  We  obtained 
a  good  series  of  their  eggs,  which  varied  considerably,  and 
also  specimens  in  various  stages  of  plumage^  from  the  young 
in  down  to  the  mature  bird.  The  eggs  measure  :  2'66  to  3  in. 
by  1-8  to  205  in. 

114.  Larus  marinus.     Greater  Black-backed  Gull. 
While  steaming  north  in  the  s.s.  *  Oftsin,'  from  Golchika, 

I  saw  Gulls  which  I  am  confident  were  Greater  Black-backs ; 
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teiir  greater  size  and  cjiiite  black  backs  and  wings,  compared 
with  the  grey  of  L.  affinis,  were  easily  distinguishable  wheu 
the  two  were  flying  round  the  stern  of  the  vessel  together. 

115.  LaRUS  GLAt7CT73.       GUuCOUS  Oull. 

First  aeeo  on  our  trip  in  the  s.s.  'Oftsiu,'  a  Lest  and 
young  in  down  being  found  on  a  small  sandbank  near 
Sibiriakoff  Island;  the  young  birds  were  taken  on  board 
ship  by  the  sailors  and  soon  became  very  tame.  The 
commonest  Gull  in  the  Kara  Sea. 

116.  Stercokarius  fomatohhinus.     Fomatorhiue  Skua. 
It  was  ooly  on  one  of  the  many  islands  Wsited  that  we  were 

lucky  euougb  to  come  across  many  of  these  birds  nesting. 
Several  pairs  were  scattered  over  a  large  marsh,  which 
would  have  been  quite  impassable  if  it  had  not  betn  for  the 
ice  a  couple  of  leet  below ;  but  the  possibility  of  discovering 
these  rare  eggs  encouraged  us  to  toil  on,  with  the  reward 
of  fiuding  two  nests.  A  third  nest  was  afterwards  found 
by  Hill  on  the  mainland,  and  a  good  many  birds  were  sceu 
at  Golchika  later  in  the  season.  Our  eggs  measure  from 
2-35  in.  to  2-65  in.  by  1-79  in.  to  1-86  in. 

117.  SxEKCORARiiis  CRBPiUATUs.     Kichard(<on's  Sktia. 

A  few  were  seen  at  Golchika,  and  one  nest  found  belong- 
ing to  a  bird  of  the  light  form,  which  was  the  only  form 
observed. 

118.  Stercorabius  FAHAsiTiccs.     Buffou's  Skua. 

This  Skua  must  have  increased  since  Seebohm's  visit  in 
1877,  as  he  only  once  mentions  having  seen  any,  whereas 
we  found  them  plentiful  at  almost  every  place  that  wc 
ntoppcd  at  above  the  forest,  and  ofteu  found  a  nest,  at  which 
ihe  birds  were  very  bold,  sometimes  striking  us  with  their 
wing*,  and  when  once  the  neat  was  found  the  parent  bird 
would  return  to  it  if  we  withdrew  only  a  few  yards. 

119.  FoLMARua  oLACULiB.     Fulmar. 

On  our  return  voyage  through  the  Kara  Sea,  a  Fulmar 
appeared  in  lat.  74°  8*  N.  and  long.  77°  40'  E. 
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120.  CoLYMBUS  ARCTicus.    Black-throatcd  Diver. 

Fairly  numerous ;  eggs  were  taken  at  Goichika  only, 
though  several  pairs  were  seen  on  the  lakes  in  the  forest. 

121.  CoLTMBUs  sEPTENTRioNALis.     Ked-throated  Diver. 
Common ;  preferring  the  small  lakes  for  nestings 

We  were  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  Colymbus  adamsi, 
but  did  not  see  one.  The  natives  seemed  to  know  it^  and 
told  us  it  nested  at  the  lakes^  far  away  on  the  tundra. 


IX. — Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornilhologistsf  Club, 

Nos.  XXXVIll.  &  XXXIX. 

No.  XXXVIII.  (October  Slst,  1896.) 

The  thirty-seventh  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Restaurant  Prascati,  32  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
2 1  St  of  October,  1896. 

Cliairman :  P.  L.  Sclater,  F.R.S. 

Members  present : — Boyd  Alexander,  E.  Bidwell,  J.  L. 
BoNHOTE,  Philip  Crowley,  W.  E.  De  Winton,  Dr.  F.  D. 
Drewitt,  E.  a.  S.  Elliot,  John  Gerrard,  W.  Graham, 
W.  R.  OoiLviE  Grant,  G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  J.  E.  Hartino, 
OswiN  A.  J.  Lee,  Major  A.  P.  Loyd,  P.  H.  Munn,  R.  Nesham, 
C.  E.  Pearson,  H.  J.  Pearson,  F.  Penrose,  T.  Digby 
PiGOTT,  C.B.,  Howard  Saunders  (IVeasurer),  R.  Bowdler 
Sharfe  {Editor),  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Major  Horace  Terry, 
N.  F.  Ticehurst,  H.  M.  Wallis,  Johnson  Wilkinson, 
Lionel  P.  Williams,  C.  A.  Wright. 

Visitors :  H.  Tabor  Brooks,  Dr.  Crosse,  J.  Eardley 
Hill,  R.  H.  Hunter,  Dr.  Traquair. 

The  Treasurer  announced  that  the  Members  of  the  Club 
were  now  117  in  number. 

Mr.  Frank  Penrose  was  elected  on  the  Committee,  in 
place  of  Mr.  P.  Crowley,  who  retired  by  rotation.  Mr.  P.  L. 
Sclater  was  unanimously  elected  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  P. 
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Crowley  and  W.  Graham  were  appointed  Viee-Chairmen 
for  the  present  Session. 

The  Chairman  gave  his  annual  Address  to  the  Club,  and 
made  the  following  remarks  : — 

'*  On  commencing  the  proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Session  of 
the  British  Ornithologists'  Club,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
offering  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  our  Association.  It  has  increased  in  number 
regularly  year  by  year,  and  now  embraces,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  most  active  and  energetic  Members  of  the 
British  Ornithologists'  Union.  I  think  that  the  founders  of 
the  Club  may  be  well  congratulated  upon  the  undoubted 
success  which,  in  the  face  of  some  sinister  prophecies,  has 
attended  their  efibrts. 

"  Passing  on  to  other  topics,  I  must  first  call  your  attention 
to  the  very  serious  losses  that  have  occurred  in  the  ranks  of 
Ornithology  since  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  a  year 
ago.  The  deaths  of  Lord  Lilf  ord  and  Mr.  Seebohm  have  made 
vacancies  which  it  will  be  hard  indeed  to  fill  up.  I  need 
not  on  the  present  occasion  attempt  to  speak  of  the  events 
of  their  lives,  which  have  been  treated  of  elsewhere ;  but  I 
will  remind  you  that  both  of  them  worked  up  to  almost  the 
last  moments  of  their  existence,  and  left  behind  them  publica- 
tions unfinished  at  the  times  of  their  decease.  Lord  Lilford's 
excellent  '  Coloured  Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of  the  British 
Islands '  was  nearly  at  its  termination  when  the  death  of  the 
author  took  place.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  some  well- 
qualified  friends  have  arranged  to  do  the  little  that  is  neces- 
sary to  render  these  beautiful  volumes  complete.  As  regards 
Mr.  Seebohm's  work  on  British  Birds'  Eggs,  which  was 
announced  to  be  in  preparation  some  time  ago,  we  are  glad 
to  learn  that  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  has  completed  it  for 
publication,  and  this,  we  are  told,  has  not  been  a  difficult 
task.  The  same,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  with 
Seebohm's '  Monograph  of  the  Thrushes,'  which  the  energetic 
Editor  of  our  'Bulletin'  is  likewise  prepared  to  see  through 
the  press.     Although  the  plates  of  this  work,  as  we  imder- 
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stand,  have  mostly  been  already  drawn  and  coloured  under 
Seebohm^s  superintendence,  I  fear  that  in  this  case,  as 
regards  the  letterpress^  the  Editor  will  have  a  long  and  by 
no  means  easy  task  to  perform. 

'' Passing  on  to  other  ornithological  publications  which  have 
been  issued  since  the  commencement  of  our  last  Session,  I 
may  point  out  that  three  additional  volumes  of  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds,  which,  when  I  spoke  to  you  last 
year,  I  alluded  to  as  being  nearly  ready,  have  all  been 
published,  and  that  volume  xxvi.  (to  contain  the  Herons, 
Pelicans,  Grebes,  Divers,  and  Penguins)  is  now  only  required 
to  complete  this  most  important  work.  Captain  Shelley's 
first  volume  of  his  work  on  African  ornithology  has  also  been 
published.  Other  important  ornithological  works  lately 
brought  out  are  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  '  Manual 
of  North- American  Birds'  and  Dr.  Mivart's  beautifully 
illustrated  '  Monograph  of  the  Lories.' 

'^  As  regards  ornithological  books  in  course  of  preparation 
or  in  contemplation  (besides  the  posthumous  works  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken),  T  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Index 
to  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  series  of  'The  Ibis'  (1877-94)  is 
making  good  progress,  the  first  portion  of  it  being  already  in 
type.  Mr.  Beddard  has  been  hard  at  work  on  his  'Anatomy 
of  Birds '  all  the  year,  and  hopes  to  have  it  ready  for  the 
press  in  1897.  Mr.  Joseph  Whitaker  is  projecting  a  volume 
on  the  Birds  of  Tunis,  in  which  he  will  put  together  the 
results  recently  achieved  by  himself  and  other  collectors  in 
that  interesting  district  of  North  Africa. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  event  in  ornithology  that 
has  lately  been  divulged  to  us  is  the  characterization  of  the 
gigantic  bird  of  the  Diprotodon-heds  of  South  Australia, 
which,  as  announced  in  the  last  number  of  'The  Ibis,' 
Dr.  Stirling  has  named  Genyornis  newtoni^  We  are  not  yet 
in  possession  of  a  full  account  of  this  extinct  monster,  but 
have  only  been  told  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  gigantic  Emu,  just 
as  the  Diprotodon  of  the  same  epoch  is  an  exaggerated 
Kangaroo.  As  regards  extinct  birds,  we  may  also  rejoice  that 
(as  already  announced  in  '  The  Ibis ')  the  Trustees  of  the 
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Britisti  Muaeuiu  li:ivc  acquired  for  this  country  the  whole 
collection  of  remaiua  of  the  so-called  Oiiler  Stcreoruithes 
got  together  by  Dr.  Ameghiuo,  of  Buenos  Aires,  The 
study  of  the^e  foaaiU,  which  has  been  asaigned  to  Mr. 
Andrews,  of  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  will,  wc  have  no  doubt,  throw  a  flood  of  light  iipim 
the  real  relations  of  this  series  of  remains  of  a  former  bird- 
world,  which  has  been  recently  revealed  to  us. 

"Now,  and  lately,  as  is  usual,  a  large  number  of  British 
ornithologists  are  scattered  over  the  earth's  surface,  some 
temporarily,  others  as  quasi -permanent  residents.  As  shown 
by  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  iu  the  last  number  of  '  The  Ibis,' 
Mr,  Whitehead  is  continuing  his  most  successful  investi- 
gations iu  the  highlands  of  the  Philippine  group,  while 
Mr.  A-  Everett  has  been  making  similar  researches  in  the 
mountains  of  Celebes,  and  Messrs.  Rickett  and  De  La  Touehe 
are  always  busy  in  China.  Mr.  Alexander  Whyte  (Sir 
Harry  Johnston's  naturalist  at  Zomba)  has  lately  carried 
out  a  most  successful  foray  into  the  Nyika  plateau  of 
Northern  Nyasaland,  and  we  may  shortly  expect  his  col- 
lections in  this  country,  while  Mr.  Lort  Philhps  is  planning 
another  winter-expedition  into  the  northern  parts  of  tropical 
Africa.  As  regards  the  New  World,  our  young  friend 
Mr.  Graham  Kerr  {the  former  naturalist  of  the  abortive 
Pdcomayo  Expedition)  has  departed  on  a  scientific  miasiuu 
into  Western  Paraguay,  where  there  is  an  am^jle  field  for 
discovery.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  new  expedition  to  ascend  Acon- 
cagua and  other  giants  of  the  Andes  will  be  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Philip  Gosse,  who  is  said  to  be  a  competent  collector, 
In  the  Australian  region  Mr.  North  at  Sydney,  Mr.  Le  Souef 
ai  Melbourne,  and  Mr.  De  Vis  iu  Queensland  are  ever  at 
work  on  ornithology ;  while  in  New  Zealand  Sir  Walter 
Bullcr  promises  us  a  new  and  complete  manual  of  the  birds 
of  that  island-group,  bringing  up  the  subject  to  the  present 
date,  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  Mr.  Perkins  is  still  hard 
at  work  among  the  mountains,  Thus  it  may  be  truly  said 
of  the  British  ornithologist,  as  of  the  British  engineer,  that 
bis  proud  motto  is  '  Uhique.'  " 
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Mr.  OsBERT  Salvin  commumcated  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  an  apparently  new  species  of  American  Partridge : — 

Dendrortyx  hypospodius^  sp.  n. 

Z>.  leucophryi  similia^  sed  corpore  subtus  minime  rofo 
guttato,  pectoris  et  hypochondriarum  plumis  saturate 
griseis, stria rhachidali nigra;  froute^  superciliis  et  gutture 
sordide  albidis;  scapularibus  et  secuudariis  extus  fere 
unicoloribus  iudistincte  vermiculatis^  maculis  majoribus 
ccrvinis  nuUis  ;  pedibus^  ut  videtur^  obscurioribus^  tarsis 
postice  fere  nigricantibus.  Long,  tota  circa  12*0  poll., 
alae  5*9^  caudae  5*0^  tarsi  2*0^  dig.  mcd.  cum  ungue  2*05. 

Hab.  Azalias  de  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  Sth  May,  1896 
(C.  F.  Underwood). 

Mr.  Underwood  has  recently  sent  to  us  a  single  male 
specimen  of  this  Dendrortyx,  which  differs  in  several  points 
from  D,  leucophrys  of  Guatemala,  its  nearest  ally.  The 
species  has  been  before  noticed  in  Costa  Rica,  and  appears 
in  Mr.  Boucard's  list  (P.  Z.  S.  1878,  p.  4!^)  as  D,  leucophrys. 
His  specimen  was  also  obtained  in  the  volcano  of  Cartago^  in 
the  month  of  Mav. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  sent  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  Parrot  from  New  Guinea : — 

PSITTACELLA  PICTA,  Sp.  n. 

(J .  Top  of  the  head  chestnut-rufous ;  sides  of  the  head 
greyish  brown ;  an  orange-yellow  collar  on  the  hind  neck ; 
sides  of  neck  with  a  chestnut-rufous  spot.  Above  green ; 
lower  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  deep  red  ;  back  and  rump 
with  black  cross-bars ;  wings  blackish,  outer  webs  of  quills 
green,  the  primaries  with  yellow  edges  towards  the  tip; 
throat  brown,  with  a  bluish  wash ;  under  tail-coverts  red ; 
rest  of  underparts  green  ;  upper  breast  dark  blue,  a  blue 
tinge  along  the  middle  of  the  abdomen ;  under  wing-coverts 
green,  bend  of  wing  bluish.  Bill  bluish,  tip  whitish. 
Wing  112  mm.,  tail  70,  culmen  15. 

?  .  Throat  and  sides  of  the  head  greenish  blue,  no  orange- 
yellow  collar ;  cross-bars  above  more  numerous  ;  breast  yel- 
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lowisli,  with  broad  bliickcross-baiidH;  abdumea  with  inHUtiiict 
yellowish  and  dusky  uross-barii.     Otherwise  like  the  male. 

Hab.  Mount  Victoria,  in  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  British 
New  Guinea,  at  elevations  oC  from  5000  to  700t>  feet. 

Types  in  the  Tring  Mustum. 

Professor  Mbnebies  forwarded  the  description  of  an 
apparently  new  species  of  Tawny  Owl  from  Transcaucasia, 
with  the  following  remarks  r — 

"In  the  summer  of  ISSiafriendof  raine,  Mr.  Willkousky, 
in  Batum,  received  a  neatUug  of  an  Owl  in  down,  captured 
lu  the  marsh  near  that  town.  Some  time  alter,  the  Owl 
assumed  its  adult  dress,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  very 
dark  browa  general  colour,  with  some  ferruginous  marks  on 
the  scapulars;  and  now,  after  new  moulting,  the  bird  is  as 
dark  as  before,  and  even  darker,  always  with  a  white  bill. 
At  first  1  thought  that  this  specimen  was  but  a  merely 
individual  melanism  of  Syrnium  aluco ;  but  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  I  received  from  Mr.  Willkousky  a  skin  of  another 
specimen  coloured  ia  the  same  manner  as  the  flrit,  whicli  had 
been  obtained  in  a  vineyard  in  the  district  of  Sliushov.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  tliis  9|)ecimeii,  I  am  now  convinced 
that  this  Owl  belongs  to  a  very  good  new  species,  differing 
from  Syrnium  aluco  both  in  its  general  colour  and  character 
of  markings,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  diagnosis. 
I  have  named  the  species  after  Mr.  Willkousky  r — 

"SYRNira  WILLKOUSKII,  sp.  n. 
"  S,  magnitudiue  S.  alucoau,  remigibus,  ut  in   S.  alucone, 

denticulatis.     Obscure  fuscum,  facie  pedibusque  fusco- 

atris;    supra  indi:<tinete  nigro  striatum,  subtus   ma<^is 

femis:inescenB,striisdilutis  longitudinalibus  fuaco-atris. 

Remigibus  rectricibusque  nifescenti-fuscis,  baud  trans. 

fasciatis.    Collar!  albu  vel  clnereo  uuUo  loco  pr^seuti. 

Roatro   albido,   iridibus   fusco-atria.      Long.    12"  3'", 

caud.  7"  5'". 
"  }i(^.  Transcaucasia." 

Dr.  BowDLBS  Sharpg  exhibited  skins  of  two  new  species 
of  East-African  birds,  for  whieh  he  proposed  the  following 
Damn : — 

SEIl.  VII. VOL.   111.  1 
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Serinus  fagani,  sp.  n. 

S,  Bimilis  S.  angolenn,  sed  mento  giilaqne  pure  albis,  minime 
nigro  maculatis :  torque  gutturali  e  maculis  magnis 
nigriii  formata  distinguenda.  Long,  tot  4'2  poU.^ 
alae  2*55,  caudse  1*35,  tarsi  9*5. 

CiSTICOLA  HINDII^  Sp.  U. 

C.  Bimilis  C.  terrestri,  et  caudu  eodem  modo  picturatd,  sed 
uropygio  dorso  concolori^  minime  rufescente,  distin- 
guenda.  Long.  tot.  3'8poll.^  culm.  0*4,  alas  2*1^  caudse 
1-2,  tarsi  0-85. 

These  new  species  were  discovered  at  Machakos  Station^ 
in  British  East  Africa,  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Hinde.  Tlie  other  species 
represented  in  his  collection  were  Lamprocolius  sycobius, 
Spreo  snperbus,  Buphaga  erythrorhynchay  Vidua  principalis, 
Penthetria  laticauda,  P,  eques,  Drepanoplectes  jacksoni,  Pyro* 
melanaflammiceps,  P.  xanihomeiwna,  Lagonosticta  brunneiceps^ 
Hyphantornis  spekii,  Mirafra  africana,  Pyrrhulauda  leuco^ 
parcBa,  Anthus  rufulus,  Macronyx  croceus,  Nectarinia  itt/i- 
mensis,  Cinnyris  guliuralis,  Lanius  collurio,  L.  caudatus, 
L.  humeralis,  Phylloscopus  irochiluff,  Cisticola  erythrogenys, 
C,  lugubrisy  Centropus  superciliosus,  Coracias  garrula,  Irrisor 
erythrorhynchwt,  Elanus  caruleus,  Limnocorax  niger,  and 
Oxyechus  iricol/aris. 

*'  The  station  of  Machakos/'  writes  Dr.  Hinde,  "  is  situated 
on  the  edge  of  a  grass  plain  which  stretches  for  some  miles 
coastwards.  The  plain  is  dotted  with  thorn-trees  about  100 
to  300  yards  apart,  and  these  small  thorns  are  the  only  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  nearest  forest  is  at  Kikuyu, 
about  45  miles  away.  On  the  east  side  of  the  station  is  a 
valley  about  500  yards  wide  through  which  runs  a  stream 
about  2  feet  wide  and  3  inches  deep.  The  whole  valley  and 
patches  of  the  plain  are  cultivated.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  stream  the  mountains  rise  abruptly,  some  points  being 
over  2000  feet  above  the  station,  which  is  itself  5300  feet 
above  the  sea-level .'' 

Dr.  Shakpe  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ruskin  Butter- 
field,  the  specimen  of  the  Wall-Creeper  [Tichodroma  muraria) 
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described  by  Mr.  ButterScId,  in  the  '  Zoologist '  for  August 
18y6,  as  baring  been  shot  near  Winehelsea. 

Mr,  W.  R-  Ogilvie  Gravt  exhibited  a  fine  series  of  skins 
of  birds  collected  by  Mr.  John  Whitehead  iu  the  Philippines, 
among  tbem  being  examples  of  the  two  new  species  of 
Thrashes  described  in  the  current  uumber  of  '  The  Ibis,'  and 
of  the  new  Turnix  whiteheadt,  described  by  him  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  '  Handbook  to  the  Game-Birds.' 

Mr,  G,  H.  Caton  H_iigh  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Phijllo- 
tcopua  viridanus  shot  by  hiinseif  on  the  5th  of  September 
at  North  Cotes,  Liocolnshire.  This  Asiatic  species  was 
new  to  Great  Britain,  but  had  occurred  three  times  on 
Heligoland. 

Mr.  L.  BovHorE  exhibited  a  series  of  skins  of  the  Common 
Linnet  {Fringilla  eannabiaa),  showing  the  gradual  ciiange  of 
eoluur  on  the  breost-festbers  of  the  male.  He  also  described 
the  nesting  of  the  Corn-Crake  {Crex  pratensis)  in  captivity, 
and  remarked  that  both  captire  and  wild  birds  of  this  species 
moulted  the  whole  of  their  quilla  directly  alter  the  young 
were  hatched,  and  that  both  male  and  female  were  then 
incapable  of  flight. 

Mr.  Bouhote  also  exhihitejl  a  remarkably  large  skin  of  a 
Nightingale,  shot  in  August  in  Cambridgeshire,  which 
measured  7  iuehea  in  length  and  had  a  wing  of  4'5  inches. 

Mr.  ScLATEK  read  some  extracts  from  letters  received  from 
Mr.  J.  Graham  Kerr  (B.O.U.) ,  who  had  recently  left  England 
for  Western  Paraguay.  They  contained  many  notes  on  the 
birds  observed  daring  his  voyage  up  the  La  Plata  and  Para- 
guay Ki vers  to  Asuncion,  where  he  hod  arrived  on  Sept.  I.lth. 
As  reganls  the  alleged  occurrence  of  a  second  species  of 
Cormorant  on  these  rivers  (Aplin,  Ibis,  1891.,  p.  152),  be  was 
inclined  to  refer  all  the  numerous  specimens  lie  had  hitherto 
seen  to  Phalaerocorax  brasUianun.  On  Sept.  1 2th  he  observed 
immeDse  aumbers  of  alligators  along  the  banks,  and  several 
flocks  of   Chauna  crislata,  amongst  one  of  which  were  some 
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indiTidoals  of  Cathartes  mirahu.  Near  the  mooth  of  the 
Paraguaj  was  passed  an  enormoiis  fl<)ek  of  the  Magnari 
Stork  (Emxtmmra  madman  ,  with  4  or  5  Jabinis  {Myderia 
americama)  amon^  them.  Other  birds  noted  on  the  Pkra- 
gnaj  were  Ceryle  amazoma,  C.  torqmataj  C.  mmericmmm,  Pfro^ 
cepkalms  mlimtms,  Furmariu$  rufiu,  Aramides  ppecmka,  Ardea 
cocci,  A.  egfreiia,  Cairina  mosckata,  and  Demdracycmu  fuha, 
Mr.  Kerr  was  expecting  to  leave  Asuncion  for  Concepcion, 
on  the  Upper  Paragnar^  on  the  23rd  September. 

Mr.  ScLATKB  exhibited  a  pair  of  the  Great  Nuthatdi  {SMa 
maffna)  from  the  Shan  States^  Bnrmah,  collected  bj  Major 
Bippon.  The  species  was  onlv  previonsly  known  firom  a 
female  example  described  by  Major  B.  G.  Wardlaw  Bamsay 
in  1876. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeieb  exhibited  some  snail-shells  {Helix 
nemaralis),  forty-eight  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
crop  of  a  Plieasant. 

Mr.  OswiN  A.  J.  Lee  exhibited  a  series  of  photographs  of 
nests  and  eggs  of  British  birds^  as  well  as  coloured  photo- 
graphs of  eggs  of  some  Raptores  and  Alcidae.  These  pictures 
were  very  much  admired  by  the  members  present,  and  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Lee  for  their  exhibition. 


No.  XXXIX.  (December  5th,  1896.) 

The  thirty-eighth  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Restaurant  Frascati,  32  Oxford  Street,  on  "Wednesday,  the 
18th  of  November,  1896. 

Chairman  :  P.  L.  Sclater,  F.R.S. 

Members  present : — O.  V.  Aplin,  E.  Bidwell,  F.  C. 
Crawford,  P.  Crowley,  W.  E.  De  Winton,  Dr.  F.  D. 
Drkwitt,  Col.  Paget  W.  L'Estrange,  R.A.,  A.  H.  Mac- 
PI1ER80N,  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson,  J.  G.  Millais, 
R.  Nesham,  C.  E.  Pearson,  H.  J.  Pearson,  Frank 
Penrose,    E.    Lort    Phillips,    H.    Leyborne     Fopham^ 
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R.  H.  Read,  Howaed  Sacndgrs  (Treamrer),  R.  Bowdlek 
Shabi-b  [EdUor],  E.  Cavendish  Tavluh,  N.  K.  Ticehobst, 
A.  B.  R.  Tbevor-Hattye,  H.  M.  Wallis,  Watkin  Watkiss, 

JOHNSUM  WllKLVBON,  LtUNEL  A.  WlLLIAMS,  JoHN   YoUSQ. 

Vimlori:  3.  Howard  Daviks,  Dr.  C.  I.  FuRsyTH  Majuh, 
H.  Stevens,  S.  Yakdlbit,  C.M.G,,  J.  J.  Baldwin  Young. 

Mr.  Robert  Read  exhibited  and  mude  remarks  on  some 
interesting  uesta  of  birds  from  Sweden,  a  nest  of  the 
Honey-Buzzard  being  among  the  specimens  exhibited. 

Dr.  BowDLER  Shakpc  stated  that  Professor  Smit,  the 
Director  of  the  Stockholm  Museum,  had  kindly  for. 
warded  to  England,  tor  his  inspection,  the  type  specimen 
oi  Plangus  tueoffaim  ot'Snndevall  (O^fv,  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh. 
Stockholm,  187-i,  p.  28).  Since  the  species  had  been 
described  and  made  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  no  one 
had  attempted  to  determine  its  identity,  and  it  was  inter- 
esting to  find  that  Flangitm  nxugeeus  was  in  reality  the  young 
of  Harpy haliaelus  caronalus. 

Dr.  Sharpc  also  eihibited  a  specimen  of  the  Pied  Wagtail 
{Motacilla  iugubrix),  shot  near  Wandsworth  on  the  18th  of 
October  by  Mr.  Henry  Grant,  The  changes  through  which 
the  bird  waa  passing  were  clearly,  according  to  Dr.  Sharpe, 
those  of  pattern  in  the  feather  rather  than  those  of  moult. 

Mr.  Sclater  exhibited  a  chick  of  the  Black-winged  Pea- 
fowl {Pavo  ttigripennis)  which  had  been  bred  in  Mr.  Blaauw'a 
garden  in  Holland,  and  remarked  that  he  still  strongly  main- 
tained the  validity  of  this  species,  which  in  the  22ud  volume 
of  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds '  had  been  classed  only  aa  a 
"well-marked  variety,"  and  was  confident  that  its  native 
habitat  would  be  ultimately  discovered.  Not  only  was  the 
male  of  this  species  diflerent  from  that  of  P.  crittalus,  but 
the  female  waa  quite  different,  and  so  was  the  young,  aa 
shown  by  the  specimen  now  eshibited. 

Mr.  Sclater  read  the  following  notes  from  Mr.  Blaauw  on 
this  subject : — 
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"  In  answer  to  toot  qaestions  about  the  breeding  of  Pawo 
nigriptmmM,  I  can  state  that  I  hare  bred  these  birds  for  the 
last  six  yean,  hanng  had  between  10  and  20  ronng  birds 
ererr  jear.  These  birds  hare  aerer  shown  any  signs  of 
rariation. 

"  The  chicks  when  they  leave  the  egg  are  always  of  a  silky 
yeUowish-white  colour  all  OTer.  The  flight-feathers,  when 
they  begin  to  appear,  are  always  yellowish  white  at  the  end 
and  brownish  at  the  base,  especially  so  on  the  inner  web. 
The  tail-feathers  also  are  dark  at  the  base,  with  whitish  tips. 
The  birds  then  gradually  get  the  well-known  light  plumage 
of  the  Pavo  niffripennis  hen.  If  the  youug  bird  is  a  male, 
the  plumage  soon  becomes  mottled  with  dark  feathers,  and 
in  autumn  many  greenish  and  bluish  feathers  are  yisible. 
In  the  second  autumn  the  male  comes  into  full  colour,  except 
the  long  train,  which  comes  a  year  later. 

*'  As  1  four  times  lost  my  old  breeding-cock,  I  had  to 
replace  it  as  many  times  and  got  birds  from  different  places, 
and  the  offspring  from  these  cocks  never  showed  any  variation 
either  as  chicks  or  as  adult  birds.  If  Pavo  nigripenms  is  not 
a  species  it  certainly  is  a  wonderfully  constant  variety. 

"  I  may  add  that  the  bill  and  legs  of  chicks  are  of  a 
pale  flesh-colour.'' 

Mr.  ScLATER  called  attention  to  the  ''  Act  to  amend  the 
Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act,  1896,''  passed  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  whereby  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
enabled,  on  application,  for  special  reasons,  to  make  an  order 
prohibiting  the  taking  or  killing  of  particular  kinds  of  wild 
birds  during  the  whole  year.  Mr.  Sclater  suggested  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  power  to  render  penal 
throughout  the  year  the  destruction  of  such  birds  as  the 
Hoojwe  and  the  Golden  Oriole,  which  might  be  reasonably 
expected  to  breed  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England 
if  they  were  not  molested. 

Mr.  Sclater  gave  a  short  account  of  his  48-hour8'  visit  to 
Spitsbergen  in  the  Orient  s.s.  ^  Garonne '  in  August  last. 
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and  mentioned,  as  some  of  the  more  interesting  birds  he  had 
noticed  there,  the  Snow-Bunting,  the  Purple  Sandpiper,  the 
Ivory  Gull,  and  Buffon's  Skua.  An  example  of  the  Spits- 
bergen Ptarmigan  i^Lagopus  hemileucurus)  had  been  shot  by 
one  of  the  party  while  they  were  in  Ice  Fiord,  but  the  bird 
was  stated  to  be  rare  there. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  exhibited  two  interesting 
hybrids  of  Lagoptis  scoticus  and  Tetrao  tetrix. 

Colonel  L'EsTRANOE  drew  attention  to  some  of  the  points 
relating  to  the  law  as  it  affected  bird-catching. 


X . — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications. 

1.  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History,  Nos.  19  &  20, 
July  and  October,  1896. 

In  No.  19  Mr.  Lionel  W.  Hinxman  reports  on  *^  the  Mi- 
gration and  Occurrences  of  Birds  in  Scotland  tluring  1895/' 
and  expresses  his  regret  at  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
schedules  sent  in  for  that  year — only  20  having  been  received 
as  compared  with  36  for  1894.  From  Barra  three  species 
not  hitherto  identified  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  are  now  recorded. 
Mr.  William  Evans,  as  well  as  Mr.  T.  E.  Buckley,  add  to 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  breeding-range  of  the  Tufted 
Duck  (Fuligula  cristata)  in  Scotland,  and  both  these  autho- 
rities likewise  show  that  the  Pochard  (F.  ferina)  has  nested 
in  Fife,  and  even  in  Hoy,  Orkney ;  while  the  B/Cv.  H.  A. 
Macpherson  discourses  of  Harelda  glacialis  in  the  Solway 
Firth.  In  No.  20  Mr.  R.  Godfrey  has  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  birds  observed  last  summer  in  Shetland,  wherein  he 
shows  that  the  Great  Skua  is  extending  its  breeding-area, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Fulmar.  Mr.  W.  Evans 
has  identified  the  Roseate  Tern  and  an  adult  example  of 
Sabine's  Gull  in  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  a  Roller  was  obtained 
in  Orkney  in  June ;  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Buckley  reports  a  Green- 
land Falcon  from  Skye  on  the  26th  of  May. 
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2.  '  The  Auk,'  July  and  October,  1896. 

The  July  number  opens  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Job 
on  the  Ducks  of  Plymouth  co.,  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  Walter 
Faxon  gives  details  of  the  more  interesting  of  the  200 
drawings  of  the  birds  of  Georgia  made  by  John  Abbot 
between  1790  and  1810;  Mr.  O.  Widmann  remarks  upon 
the  Peninsula  of  Missouri  as  a  winter  home  for  birds; 
Mr.  A.  W.  Anthony  indicates  the  poiuts  wherein  his  ex- 
perience differs  from  that  of  Mr.  LcTcrett  M.  Loomis 
respecting  Puffinus  opUthomelas ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Norton  records 
his  observations  on  the  Harlequin  Duck  in  Maine;  Mr. 
Ruthven  Deane  contributes  some  notes  on  the  Passenger 
Pigeon  in  confinement ;  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Prentiss  gives 
an  account  of  some  birds  met  with  in  Bermuda.  The 
coloured  frontispiece  represents  Lagopus  evermanm,  sp.  n., 
from  Alaska^  described  by  Prof.  D.  G.  Elliot  in  the  January 
number,  and  named  after  Prof.  B.  W.  Evermann  {cf.  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  410). 

In  the  October  ^  Auk '  the  coloured  plate  is  intended  to 
show  the  differences  between  two  of  the  geographical 
races  of  Ammodramus  caudacutus,  and  illustrates  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Dwiglit,  Jr.  Mr.  R.  F.  Young  and 
Mr.  W.  T.  Bailey  severally  write  on  Pennsylvanian  birds; 
Mr.  Sylvester  D.  Judd  discourses  on  the  feeding-habits 
of  the  English  Sparrow  and  the  American  Crow,  accentu- 
ating the  iniquities  of  the  former  species;  Mr.  H.  C. 
Oberholser  critically  examines  the  Mexican  forms  of  the 
genus  Cerlhia;  Mr.  Abbott  H.  Thayer  makes  "Further 
Remarks  on  the  Law  which  underlies  Protective  Coloration ''; 
and  Dr.  A.  P.  Chadbourne  contributes  a  first  instalment  on 
"  Evidence  suggestive  of  the  Occurrence  of  '  Individual 
Dichromatism '  in  Megascops  asio."  There  are  also  two 
papers  which  will  interest  ornithologists  on  this  side,  namely^ 
''  Summer  Birds  of  the  Rhine,"  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hoffmann, 
and  "  The  Cormorant-rookeries  of  the  Lofoten  Islands,''  by 
Dr.  R,  W.  Shufeldt,  with  a  plate  after  a  photograph  taken 
by  Prof.  Collett.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  our  American  cousins 
taking  notice  of  Palaearctic  birds. 
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3.  Berifa  Ooht/ical  Notices, 

[Coniiuiicaciotipg  Oologicas  por  el  Dr.  Carlos  Berg,  Director  del  Muiwo 
Naciunal  dr^  Buenos  Aires.     An.  Mua.  No'.'.  Buenos  Aires,  v.  p.  33,] 

Dr.  Berg  casts  scorn  upon  the  supposed  new  diminutive 
Rhea  (R.  nana)  which  Mr.  Lydekker  has  lately  established 
on  an  egg  in  the  La  Plata  Museum  obtained  in  Patagonia 
(<■/.  Rev.  Mus.  La  Plata,  vi.  p.  103  (1895)  ;  Ibis,  1895, 
p.  171},  and  ia  of  opinion  that  tlie  egg  in  question  ia  OQly  a 
"  cock'a-egg  "  of  i(.  lianvini.  He  has  seen  similar  eggs  of 
R.  americana.  Dr.  Berg  also  describes  the  egg  of  Crax 
sclaleri  (which,  misled  by  the  author  of  the  22nd  volume  of 
the  B.  M.  Catalogue,  he  calls  C.  fasciolala)  and  an  abnormal 
cluteh  of  eggs  of  Vanellus  cayennensis. 

4.  Bladen  on  the  Cuckoo  and  its  Fosler-Parents. 

[The  Cuckoo  aod  its  Foster- I'srenta. — ^ Being  ti  Portion  of  tlie  AnQual 
Aiidjess  delivered  to  the  Members  of  the  North  Slaffordahire  NnturaJiBta' 
Vield  Club  and  ArcLicolofrical  Society.  By  W,  Wells  BIriden,  Presi- 
dent.   Reprinted  from  the  Trans.  North  Stafford.  Nat.  field  Club,  March 


Mr.  Bladen's  address  contains  an  account  of  the  principal 
facts  hitherto  ascertained  as  to  the  breeding- habits  of  the 
Common  Cuckoo  (Cuculus  cattorus],  and  concludes  with  a 
complete  liat  of  the  145  species  of  birds  in  the  nests  of  which 
it  has  been  kuonn  to  deposit  its  eggs. 

5.  BiiUikofer  oh  a  probably  new  Tinamou. 

[On  s  probably  new  Species  of  Cryplurut.  By  Dr.  J,  Biittikofer. 
Notes  I^ejd.  Mua.  iviii.] 

This  supposed  new  species  is  based  on  a  specimen  lately 
living  in  the  Zoological  Garden  of  Amsterdam,  and  stated 
to  have  been  received  from  Argentina.  It  is  very  closely 
allied  to  C.  lalaapa  and  6'.  parvirostris. 

6.  Biitliko/er  on  the  Genus  Pycnonotus  and  its  Allies. 

[On  the  Oenns  Pycnonotwt  and  ?ome  allied  Genera,  with  Enumeration 
of  the  SpeciniMis  iu  the  Lejden  Museum.  By  J.  Biittikofer.  Notes 
Uyd.  Mus.  »vii.  not*  32,] 

Dr.  Biittikofer  gives  us  a  revision  of  the  species  of  Pycno- 
notus and  of  20  of  the  allied  genera  based  upon  the  specimens 
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in  the  Leyden  Museum^  and  embracing  altogether  some  60 
species.  Of  these  genera,  five  are  now  newly  proposed, 
namely  : — Centrolophus  (type  Brachypus  leucogenys,  Gray), 
Pachycephalixus  (type  Pycnonotus  sinensis),  Stictognathus 
(type  Pycnonotus  taivanus,  Styan),  Gymnocroiaphus  (type 
Brachypus  tygus,  probably  a  misprint  for  typus,  Bp.),  and 
Mesolophus  (type  Otocompsa  Jlaviventris). 

7.  Cherrie  on  Birds  from  San  Domingo. 

[Contribution  to  the  Ornithology  of  San  Domingo.  By  Greoige  K. 
Cherrie.  Field  Columbian  Museum  Publication  10.  Ornithological 
Series.    Vol.  i.  no.  1, 1896.] 

After  a  preliminary  account  of  his  routes  and  adventures 
in  San  Domingo,  where  he  landed  at  Santo  Domingo  city 
on  January  8tli,  1895,  Mr.  Cherrie,  who  was  sent  on  a  col- 
lecting excursion  by  the  authorities  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum  of  Chicago,  gives  us  a  list  of  the  birds  of  which  he 
obtained  specimens,  and  adds  valuable  field-notes  on  each 
species.  Mr.  Cory  and  his  collectors  having  made  almost  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  island  so  far  as  birds  are  concerned,  only 
two  new  species  [Elainea  cherriei  and  Uyeiornis  fieldi,  pre- 
viously characterized  by  Mr.  Cory)  were  discovered;  but 
Mr.  Cherrie  obtained  good  series  of  specimens  of  such  little- 
known  birds  as  Microligea  palustriSy  Euphonia  musica,  Phoenix 
cophilus palmarum  (the  most  abundant  bird  in  San  Domingo!), 
Loxomitris  dominicensis,  and  Nesoctites  micromegas,  besides 
a  single  example  of  Pitangus  gabbi  and  three  of  Calypto^ 
philus  frugivorus. 

We  regret  to  observe  that  Mr.  F.  J.  V.  Skifi^,  in  a  notice 
of  the  publications  of  this  new  Museum,  attached  to  this 
paper,  uses  the  horrible  word  "  scientist  '^  instead  of  "  scient,*^ 
which  is  an  exact  equivalent  and  a  correctly  formed  term. 

8.  Grossman  on  the  Birds  of  Hertfordshire. 

[Notes  on  Birds  observed  in  Hertfordshire  during  the  year  1896.  By 
Alan  F.  Grossman,  F.L.S.    Trans.  Hertf.  N.  H.  Soc.  ix.  p.  73.] 

Mr.  Crossman's  report  on  the  birds  of  Hertfordshire  for 
1895  adds  three  species  to  the  county  list.     These  are  the 
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White  Wagtail  (Motacilla  alba),  the  Two-barred  Crossbill 
{Loxia  bifasciata),  and  Baillon's  Crake  {Porzana  bailioni). 
Two  of  these  did  not  actually  occur  in  1895,  but  have  not 
been  previously  recorded.  Mr.  Crossman  also  points  out 
that  the  Great  Bustard  (not  hitherto  generally  included  in 
the  Hertfordshire  list)  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  found 
on  Royston  Heath.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  40  or  50  pairs 
of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  {Podicipes  cristatus)  on  the 
Tring  reservoirs  in  summer. 

9.  Finn  on  two  rare  Indian  Ducks. 

[On  the  Occurrence  in  India  of  two  rare  Ducks — Fuligula  haeri  and 
Erismatura  leucocephala.    By  F.  Finn.     Proc.  A.  S.  B.,  April  1896.] 

Eleven  specimens  of  Baer's  Duck  were  procured  by  Mr, 
Finn  in  the  Calcutta  Bazaar  in  February  last*.  The  occur- 
rence of  this  N.E.  Asiatic  species  in  India  had  not  been 
previously  established.  It  is  a  near  ally  of  Fuligula  nyroca. 
The  example  of  Erismatura  leucocephala  was  shot  in  Central 
India  near  Lucknow.  The  British  Museum  contains  several 
examples  from  the  same  district  and  others  from  the  North- 
west Provinces. 

10.  Hartert  on  a  new  Swift  from  Madagascar. 

[A  new  Foim  of  Swift  from  Madagascar.  By  Ernst  Hartert.  Novitates 
ZooL  iii.  p.  231  (1896).] 

Micropus  willsi,  as  Mr.  Hartert  proposes  to  call  this  species, 
is  apparently  a  small  form  of  '^  M.  melba  africanus/^  based 
upon  a  single  specimen  obtained  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wills  near 
East  Imerina,  in  Eastern  Madagascar^  in  February  1896, 
and  sent  to  the  Tring  Museum. 

11.  Hartert  on  Everett's  Collections  in  Celebes   and  the 

adjacent  Islets, 

[On  Ornithological  Collections  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  Everett  in  Celebes 
and  on  the  Islands  south  of  it.  By  Ernst  Hartert.  Novitates  Zool.  iii. 
p.  148  (1896).] 

Mr.  Alfred  Everett  arrived   at   Macassar  in  September 

•  Three  of  these  were  sent  alive  by  Mr.  Finn  to  the  Zoological  Society. 
See  P.  Z.  S.  1806,  p.  780. 
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1895^  and  determined  to  explore  Bonthain  Peak^  an  enormous 
mountain  of  nearly  10,000  feet  elevation  in  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Celebes.  During  his  stay  there  he  met  the  two 
Messrs.  Sarasin  similarly  employed^  and  their  specimens, 
having  reached  Europe  first,  have  been  already  described  by 
Messrs.  Meyer  and  Wiglesworth  (see  Ibis,  1895,  p.  397). 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Everett  was  still  able  to  add  new  species 
to  the  list.  Mr.  Hartert  refers  Mr.  Everett's  specimens  to 
103  species,  of  which  the  following  are  described  as  new : — 
Cinnyris  frenata  dissentiens,  Oriolus  celebensis  meridionalis 
(ex  MS.  Meyer  et  Wiglesw.),  Siphia  bonthaina,  and  Spilo^ 
spizias  trinotatus  h(Esitandus.  Specimens  were  also  procured 
of  the  rare  Crow  Gazzola  typica,  and  two  males  oiSurniculus 
muschenbroeki — a  Cuckoo  of  which  only  one  female  (procured 
in  Batchian  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer's  hunters)  was  previously 
known  [cf.  Cat.  Birds,  xix.  p.  230). 

On  leaving  Celebes  Mr.  Everett  sent  his  men  to  Saleyer, 
and  afterwards  went  there  himself,  and  also  to  the  adjoining 
islands  of  Kalao  and  Djampea,  between  Flores  and  Celebes. 
Saleyer  had  been  previously  visited  by  Prof.  Max.  Weber  in 
1888-89,  and  examples  of  14  species  were  obtained  there 
(see  Ibis,  1894,  p.  435).  But  Mr.  Everett  has  now  increased 
the  list  to  40  species,  and  has  collected  specimens  of  41 
species  in  Djampea  and  24  in  Kalao. 

Mr.  Everett's  series  from  these  three  islands  represent 
altogether  73  species,  of  which  Pachycephalus  everetti,  Edo' 
liosoma  emancipata  (lege  emancipatum  1),  Siphia  djampeana, 
Monarcha  everetti,  Pitta  virffinalis,  and  Osmotreron  wallacei 
pallidior  are  now  described  as  new  from  Djampea,  and  Siphia 
kalaoensis  from  Kalao.  ''  From  the  present  material  it 
would  appear  that  both  Djampea  and  Kalao  have  as 
much,  or  rather  more,  in  common  with  the  Lesser  Sunda 
Islands  and  Timor  as  with  Celebes.  But  a  few  forms  are 
peculiar. 

"  The  ornis  of  Saleyer  is  evidently  that  of  South  Celebes 
in  general." 
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12.  Le  Sowf'a  Trip  to  Mallacoola. 

[\   Trip   to   MallacooU.     By    D.   Le  Souef.     Vict.  Not.  xiii.  p.  18 

(leoe).] 

A  very  interesting  account  of  his  trip  on  a  bieyle  from 
Melbourne  to  Mallacoota  was  read  by  Mr.  Dudley  Le  Souef 
before  the  Field  Nataralists's  Club  o£  Victoria  in  January 
last,  and  is  now  printed  in  the  '  Victorian  Naturalist,'  Field- 
Botes  on  birds  occupy  most  of  the  discourse  of  this  cntbu- 
sisstic  obserTcr.  On  tbe  Gippslaud  lakes  Ducks,  Swaus, 
and  Gailinules  were  seen  in  many  thousands,  and  "  they 
could  only  be  described  by  acres  of  them."  At  Malla- 
coota Lyre-birds  were  numerous  in  the  gullies,  and  a  long 
list  of  other  species  found  breeding  is  given. 

13.  Loomis  on  Caii/omian  H'uier-Urds. 

[California  Wnter-birda.  No.  III.  South  FnnUlon  Island  in  July. 
By  Lererett  M.  Loomis.    Extr.  it.  Proc.  Cal.  Acsd.  Sci.  ser,  2,  voL  vi.] 

In  the  third  of  his  series  of  papers  on  the  water-birds  of 
tbe  Califomlan  coast,  Mr.  Loomis  gives  an  account  of  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  the  Faralloucs  Islands  off  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  he  visited  in  July  last.  Here  the  sea-birds'  eggs 
are  collected  for  sale  in  San  Francisco  to  the  amount  (in 
1896 )  of  7645  dozens — chiefly  those  of  Uria  Iroile  cali/ornica, 
Mr.  Loomis  gives  a  list,  accompanied  by  good  field-notes,  of 
the  ten  indigenous  birds  and  four  stragglers  noted.  Besides 
the  Murres,  the  Tufted  Puffin  (Lunda  ciri'hata),  Casain's 
Auklel(P/ycAorA«m^A(«a/rt(/icwB),and  the  Pigeon-Guillemot 
(Cepphus  colnmba)  are  abundant,  and  two  Petrels  were  found 
nesting — Oceanodroma  leucorrhoa  aud  0.  komockroa. 

1+.   Lucai  and  Ridgwuy  on  the  Procniatida, 

[OaU-olopcal  sud  I'teryl(>grapliical  Cbnractere  of  the  Prociiiatidni.  By 
F.  i.  Liioia.  Troc.  U.  3.  N.  Hub.  niii.  p.  60.5.— Characters  at  a  new 
Ameiifan  Fuuily  of  Posaerinti  Birds.  By  Robert  Kidgway.  Piuc.  U.  S, 
N.  Mus.  XTiii.  p.  440] 

Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas  first  pointed  out  the  notable  characters 
of  the  skull  of  Procnias,  which  has  hitherto  been  us\ially 
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regarded  by  modem  writers  as  an  aberrant  member  of  the 
Tanagridae^  in  a  communication  made  to  '  The  Ank  *  in  April 
1895  (p.  186).  Mr.  Ridgway  thereupon  proposes  to  elevate 
this  type  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  family  of  Oscines, 
and  now  gives  us  his  diagnosis  of  it.  Mr.  Lucas  adds  a  paper 
in  which  the  osteological  and  pterylographical  characters  of 
the  Procniatidse  are  set  forth.  The  striking  features  of  the 
skull  of  Procnias  consist  in  ''  the  total  absence  of  the  trans- 
palatine  processes,  the  small  size  of  the  interpalatines,  and 
the  outward  curvature  of  the  prepalatine  bars.''  It  is  not, 
however,  suggested  that  the  systematic  position  of  this  form 
should  be  materially  altered,  as  it  still  seems  to  be  quite  as 
nearly  allied  to  the  Tanagridae  as  to  any  other  family  of 
Passeres. 

15.  Mivart's  'Monograph  of  the  Lories.' 

[A  Monograph  of  the  Lories,  or  Brush-tongued  Parrots,  composing  the 
Family  Loriidaa.  By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.  Pp.  i-liii,  1-193. 
Folio.  London :  R.  II.  Porter,  1896.] 

The  issue  of  Dr.  Mivart's  beautifully  illustrated  Mono- 
graph of  the  Lories  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  leading 
ornithological  events  of  the  past  year,  and  would  have  been 
noticed  in  our  last  number  had  not  time  failed  us  for  its 
detailed  examination.  Now  that  we  have  been  able  to  study 
it  carefully,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
volume  forms  no  unworthy  addition  to  the  splendid  series  of 
pictured  memoirs  upon  select  groups  of  birds  which  the 
brethren  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union  have  published 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  In  some  points  Dr.  Mivart's 
monograph  is  almost  unique  among  its  fellows,  every  one  of 
the  known  species  being  figured  on  61  plates  drawn  by 
Keulemans,  and  22  of  the  figures  being  taken  from  the 
typical  specimens,  whilst  16  of  the  species  are  now  repre- 
sented for  the  first  time. 

In  his  arrangement  of  the  Lories  and  in  the  general 
treatment  of  the  genera  and  species.  Dr.  Mivart  has  wisely 
determined  to  follow  Count  Salvadori's  well-known  work 
which   constitutes    the   twentieth    volume    of    the    British 
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Mitseon)  Catalogue.  Here,  aa  he  remarks  in  his  preface, 
that  accomplished  ornithologist  "has  furnished  ready  to 
hand  &  careful  classification,  excellent  though  short  descrip- 
tions, exact  statements  as  to  geographical  distribution,  and 
an  exhaustive  bibliography,"  Thus  Dr.  iMivart's  chief  work 
has  been  the  testing  tif  Count  Salvadori's  statemcuts,  and 
the  addition  to  them  of  sitch  further  iiitbrmatiou  as  his  many 
friends  and  correspondents  in  this  country  and  on  ttie 
Contioeat  have  been  able  to  supply  to  him.  The  anatomical 
chapter  given  in  the  introduction  is,  however,  quite  original, 
as  is  the  eihaustive  account  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  Lories,  which  is  excellently  illustrated  hy  special  maps, 
and  presents  many  features  of  great  interest. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  completion  of  the  present 
work  would  leave  little  more  to  be  done  on  the  subject  of 
the  Lories.  But  such  is  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  Nature 
that  those  who  turn  over  Dr.  Mivart'a  pages  will  observe 
that  numerous  points  are  specified  as  open  for  further  study. 
Of  some  well-marked  species  the  exact  habitats  are  still  un- 
known, others  are  founded  on  unique  apeeimens  and  require 
confirmation  by  additional  evidence.  In  some  cases,  again, 
what  arc  apparently  species  may  turn  out  hereafter  to  he 
mere  varieties.  Even  in  such  a  favourite  and  much-studied 
group  as  the  Lories,  therefore,  there  is  a  large  field  left  open 
for  future  investigators. 

16.  Nuthuaiua  oh  the  Oolot/i/  of  Che  Rheas. 

[Zai  Oologie  dor  Khea-Artoii.  Vua  W.  v.  Nalliusius,  J.  f,  0.  1806, 
p.  357.] 

Hcrr  W.  v.  Nathiistus  has  added  another  contribution  to  his 
valuable  scries  of  essays  on  the  structure  of  the  egg-shell  in 
birds  by  the  present  article  on  the  Oology  of  the  Rbeas.  It 
is,  however,  unfortunate  that  he  had  not  at  his  disposal  a 
better  authenticated  set  of  specimens  to  base  his  studies  upon, 
most  of  them  having  been  obtained  through  dealers  without 
any  positive  evidence  of  their  origins  and  localities.  The 
Rhfa  americana  is  now  so  common  in  Zoological  Gardens 
that  it  could  nut  be  difficult  to  obtain  authentic  specimens 
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cjf  it«  eg^.  Of  A.  macrorkj^mckm.  Heir  t.  Xathosias  does 
not  teem  to  have  examined  any  examples. 

The  oonclasion  arriTed  at  bj  the  author,  after  fall  di»- 
eoat ion  of  the  Tarioos  specimens,  is  that  egi^  of  /{.  darwim 
are  at  once  distingnishable  from  those  of  A.  atmerieama 
(Argentine  examples  being  taken  as  typical  of  this  form)  by 
the  considerably  larger  diameter  of  the  mamillae. 

Herr  r.  Xathusios  is  of  opinion  that,  judging  from  the 
difference  in  the  diameter  of  the  mamillse^  the  Rhea  of 
Paraguay  may  be  specificaUy  distinct  from  that  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 

As  regards  the  occurrence  of  Rhea  darwmi  in  Northern 
Chili,  Herr  v.  Nathusius  has  omitted  to  notice  that  this 
extension  of  its  range  has  been  already  ascertained  and  more 
than  once  commented  upon  by  Sclater  *. 

17.  Oberhoher  on  two  new  American  Woodpeckers. 

[Descriptions  of  two  new  Subspecies  of  the  Downy  Woodpecker, 
Dryobates  pubescent.  By  Harry  C.  Oberholser.  Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mas. 
xviii.  p.  547.] 

Mr.  Oberholser  proposes  to  separate  from  the  Downy 
Woodpecker  of  North  America  two  geographical  subspecies 
— Dryobates  pubescens  meridionalis  (Sw.),  from  the  Gulf 
States,  and  D,  p,  nelsoni,  from  Alaska  and  Northern  China. 

18.  Reed's  Catalogue  of  Chilian  Birds. 

[Catiilogo  de  las  Aves  Chilenas,  por  Edwyn  C.  Reed.  Santiago,  1S96. 
(Publicado  en  los  *  Anales  de  la  Universidad/  tomo  xciii.)] 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Reed  has  returned  to  the 
study  of  his  country's  birds.  His  list  is  far  superior  to 
anything  else  that  has  appeared  in  Chili  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Reed  has  judiciously  followed  as  nearly  as  may  be 
James's  'New  List  of  Chilian  Birds'  of  1892,  which  was 
carefully  corrected  and  revised  by  Sclater  before  publication. 
He  has  added  much  to  the  value  of  his  list  by  the  short  notes 
on    distribution  and  occurrence  attached  to  each  species. 

♦  See  P.  Z.  S.  1890,  p.  412,  and  1801,  p.  137. 
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Mr.  Reed  increases  the  list  of  the  birds  of  Chili  to  278,  that  is 
23  more  than  James,  as  he  enlarges  the  area  of  Chili  donn 
to  the  Magellan  Straits,  to  which  it  nominally  extends. 

There  are  s  good  many  nntieceasary  misprints  in  the 
scientific  names  of  the  list,  and  we  can  assure  Mr.  Reed  that 
ileniconiis  p/itenicura  of  Patagonia  is  quite  a  distinct  speciea 
from  H.  melanura  of  Chili  (cf.  Cat.  B.  xvi.  p.  26),  as  he  would 
at  once  allow  if  he  had  ever  seen  specimens  of  it. 


19.  Reichenow  on  Fapmrt  and  Australian  Birds. 

[ZoologiBrhe  ForKhiingareisen  in  Austrftlien  unil  dom  Mnkyischon 
Atchipel.  Mit  I'nlcrrtiitsiuii^  dea  Ilerm  Dr,  I'aul  Ton  Bitter  nuagefiibrt 
in  den  Juhren  18J)l-93  von  Br.  Eich«rd  Semon.  Listt  der  Viigel. 
JJertimmt  vou  Dr.  A.  Reichenow.    Folio.    Jena,  1804.] 

The  first  number  o£  the  fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Semon's 
great  work  on  the  results  of  his  journey  in  Australia  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago  contains  a  list,  compiled  by  Dr. 
Reichenow,  of  about  50  species  of  birds  of  which  Dr.  Semon 
obtained  specimens.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  specially 
remarkable  amongst  them. 

20.  Richmond  on  Birds  from  Kashmir,  Baltislan,  and 
Ladak. 

[Catnlo^eor*  Collection  of  Bitds  made  in  Kaaliniir,  BaUigtan,  luid 
Lediik,  with  Nolt^s  on  some  of  tbe  Species  nnd  t.  Description  of  a  new 
Speciea  of  Cganecula.  By  Charles  W.  Richmond.  Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mua. 
irili.  p.  451.] 

Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  of  Philadelphia,  well  knowu  to  naturul- 
ist«  for  his  explorations  in  East  Africa,  the  Seychelles,  and 
the  adjoining  islands,  spent  part  of  the  years  from  1891  to 
1894  in  travel  in  Caahmir  and  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
JJortheru  India,  Hence  he  sent  home  to  the  U.S.  National 
Museum  74G  well-prepared  apecimeiis  of  birds,  which  are 
now  catalogued  by  Mr.  Bicbmund  and  referred  to  188 
species.  Mr,  Richmond  has  for  convenience  used  the 
sequence  of  families  and  genera  cinploved  by  Dr.  Sliarpe  in 
his  account  of  the  biids  of  the  second  Yarknnd  Mission,  but 
haa  varied  the  nomenclature  in  places  by  introducing  some 
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of  the  molts  of  Dr.  Stejneger's  "  iDCOuTenient  disooTeries^'' 
in  which  we  trust  that  no  one  will  follow  him. 

The  birds  of  all  this  district  hare  been  collected  in  mass 
by  Mr.  Hume  and  his  assistants,  and  by  many  other  Indian 
omitholog:ists.  Mr.  Richmond  neyertheless  Tentures  to 
dcjicribe  a  new  Blue- throat,  Cyanecula  abboUi,  from  the  Nnbra 
Valley,  Ladak,  where  C.  syecica  was  also  obtained.  It  is 
admitted  to  be  "  very  closely  related  to  the  Whiter-spotted 
Blue-tbroat,  Cyanecula  wolfi^  but  is  stated  to  differ  "  in  the 
deeper  blue  of  the  throat,  the  bloc  lores,  and  the  longer  bill.'' 
It  is,  probably,  the  Cyanecula  tcolfi  of  Hume,  Biddulph,  and 
others,  from  the  same  countries. 

21.  Ridgway  on  Birds  from  the  Seychelles  and  adjoining 

Islands. 

[On  Birds  cnll<M:ted  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abb(*tt  in  the  Seychelles,  Amirantej', 
Oloriosa,  Assumption,  Aldabra,  and  adjacent  Islands,  with  Notes  on 
Habits,  &c.,  by  the  Collector.  By  Robert  Ridgway.  Proc  U.S.  Nat. 
Mus.  zviii.  p.  600.] 

We  have  now  a  complete  report  upon  the  specimens  of 
birds  collected  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  Seychelles  and  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  transmitted  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Kidgway  has  already  published  characters  of  the 
principal  novelties  (see  Ibis,  1894,  p.  314  j  1895,  p.  292). 

The  specimens  were  264  in  number,  and  represent,  as 
Dr.  Abbott  believes,  almost  all  the  species  found  in  the 
islands  visited.  ''No  land-birds  exist,  unless  introduced, 
on  any  of  the  Amirantes  or  other  islands  between  the 
Seychelles  and  Cosmoledo  and  Aldabra.^'  In  Aldabra 
14  laud-birds  were  found  resident,  and  6  others  (accidental 
visitors)  were  obtained. 

In  the  list  of  Seychelles  birds,  27  species  are  included. 
Amongst  these  was  one  example  of  Palceornis  wardi  from 
Mahe,  where  it  is  ^'  on  the  verge  of  extinction,'*  but  it  is 
said  to  be  still  common  on  Silhouette.  A  provisional  name 
[Turtur  abbot ti)  is  given  to  the  local  form  of  T.  picturatus. 
On  the  Amirante  group  examples  of  24  species  were  met 
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Titli.  Amongst  these  wits  Turtur  snturatus,  restricteLl  to 
this  locality.  Twelve  species  were  fouud  on  Assumption 
Island,  amongst  which  was  a  new  Rail  {DryoUmnas  abbotti), 
a  new  Booby  {Sula  abbotti),  and  a  new  Sun-bird  {Nectarima 
abbotti).  On  Gioriosa  Island  examples  of  22  species  were 
obtained  or  observed,  of  which  4  were  Passeres,  aud  Ijcocincla 
mndagaxeariensit  roslrafa  is  a  doubtfully  new  subspecies.  Of 
jVldabran  birds  no  fewer  than  43  are  enumerated,  of  which  10 
are  Passeres.  Tlie  European  Saud-Martin  {Cotyle  riparia) 
was  found  on  Gioriosa  aud  Aldabra.  A  very  useful  table  of 
distribution  of  the  212  species  recognized  as  occurring  in  the 
various  islands  is  giveu  at  the  end  of  the  article.  It  is  a  pity 
ihat  a  map,  showing  the  exact  positions  of  the  island-groups 
aud  their  distances  from  each  other,  is  not  appended. 

22.  Sahadori  on  a  new  Rhamphoccelus. 

[DewtizioDfl  di  una  nunva  specie  delgenetellilampAocaliuAiC\imi{u,i. 
Boll.  Mua.  Zoul.  Torino,  xl  no.  24l)  (.Julj  1«00).] 

RhampAocalui  festis  is  a  new  species  allitd  to B. pasaerinii, 
but  distinguishable  by  its  smaller  size  aud  red  breast-baud. 
The  type-specimen  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Festa  during  a  recent 
traverse  of  the  isthmus  of  Darieu,  and  was  presented  by  him, 
along  with  other  specimenSj  to  the  Zoological  Museum  of 
Turin. 

23.  Semoa't '  Im  Australischen  Buxch.' 

\lsa  AuKtmtuchen  Bii.'>ch  uod  an  dor  Kusten  dea  Kor&lleDmeereB. 
R«isurli»bui8M  und  Beobacbtun^n  einea  Natiirforschers  in  Australii;a, 
Ntu.OuiD«a  und  d^ii  Muliikli«u,  von  Richoid  Semon,  Professor  in  Jena. 
LiMpiig :  Engeliunnn,  1&96.] 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  travel  and  natural  history 
that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time,  and  may  be  compared 
favourably  even  with  those  of  such  past-maslers  in  this 
department  as  Wallace  and  Bates.  Pruf.  Seraon  went  out 
to  Australia  to  study  the  development  of  Monotremes,  Mar- 
supials, and  Ceratodim,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  attained 
undoubted  success.  On  his  journey  home  he  visited  the 
K  2 
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soath  end  of  New  Gninem,  the  Moloccas,  Celebes^  and  Jmra, 
and  seems  to  haTe  kept  his  well-trained  powers  of  obser- 
Tation  hard  at  work  at  these  places  also.  Pnrfl  Semon 
apparently  paid  special  attention  to  the  Mammal-class^  bnt 
grjes  into  nearly  ererr  branch  of  zoology,  botany,  geology, 
and  anthropology,  not  to  mention  politics.  There  are 
numerous  references  to  birds  throughout  the  Tolame.  We 
may  especially  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
narrative  of  Prof.  Semon's  excursion  up  the  Gara  River  from 
Milne  Bay,  where  he  met  with  Lories,  Paradise-birds,  Black 
Cockatoos,  Goura-Pigeons,  and  other  rarities  of  the  rich 
avifauna  of  New  Guinea. 

24.  Sharpe  on  the  Limicolae. 

[Catalogue  of  the  Birdfi  in  the  British  Museum.  Volnme  XXIV. 
Catalogue  of  the  Limicolfe  in  the  Collection  of  the  British  Moseum. 
By  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe.     London,  1806.] 

The  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  great  Catalogue  of  Birds 
is  devoted  to  the  Limicolae.  It  contains  an  account  of  255 
species  of  this  group,  which  are  represented  in  the  National 
Collection  by  no  less  than  13,440  specimens,  ''exclusive  of 
many  hundreds  of  duplicates.'^  Only  five  of  the  recorded 
species  have  no  representatives  in  the  British  Museum. 

Dr.  Sharpe  divides  the  Limicolse  into  six  families — CEkli- 
cnemidae,  Cursoriidse,  Parridae,  Charadriidad,  Chionididse,  and 
Thinocorythidae. 

The  (Edicnemidae  are  divided  into  4  genera,  which  contain 
altogether  II  species. 

The  Cursoriidse  are  arranged  in  8  genera,  containing  25 
species.  Besides  the  Coursers,  the  aberrant  forms  of  Dramas 
and  Oriyxelus  are  placed  in  this  family.  We  agree,  how- 
ever, with  Dr.  Sharpens  remark  that  Dromas  should  probably 
stand  alone. 

The  third  family,  '^  Parridae,'*  contains,  as  here  arranged, 
7  genera  and  11  species.  We  may  remark  that,  as  Dr.  Sharpe 
(following  Dr.  Stejneger)  discards  the  Linnean  term  Parra 
for  the  Jacanas  altogether,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  use  it  for 
the  name  of  the  family. 
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In  the  fourth  family,  Charadriidre,  will  be  found  assembled 
the  great  mass  of  the  LimicoliC,  as  it  embraces  all  the  furms 
usually  referred  to  the  Scolopacidie  as  well  as  the  Plovers. 
It  U  divided  into  teu  subfaiuiUes,  and  contains  altogether  79 
genera  and  190  species.  The  characters  employed  in  the 
diagnoses  of  these  subfamilies  are  mostly  taken  from  the  toes 
and  the  scaling  of  the  tarsi.  A  new  geuus  [Peltohyas)  and  a 
new  subfamily  (Pcltohyatinie)  are  formed  for  Gould's  Eadro- 
miaa  australia,  apparently  because  of  the  dillereut  scaling  of 
the  tarsus. 

The  Sheath-bills,  Chiouidids,  constitute  Dr.  Sharpe's 
fifth  family  of  Limicolse.  He  recognizes  2  genera  and  3 
species  of  these  abnormal  Sea- Plovers. 

Finally,  the  Thinocorythidse,  with  2  genera  and  5  species, 
close  the  list  of  Limicolx.  If  the  name  of  the  family  he 
thus  orthographically  emended,  the  geueric  name  Thtnocoms 
should  be  written  "  Tliinocorys"  {Bl^t,  Hllus,  and  Kopvi, 
alauda). 

The  following  new  generic  terms  are  proposed  in  the 
present  volume  : — 

Hydropka$is  (p.  69),  emended  from  HydropJiasianus. 

Phyllopezut  (p.  76),  type  Parra  ajricana, 

Aaarcia  (p.  86),  type  P.  variabilis,  Linn.  (i.  e.  P.  gymno- 
tioma,  Wagl.). 

Microsarcops  (p.  133),  type  Pluvianus  cinerea,  Blyth. 

Zander  (p.  154),  type  Charadrius  tricolor,  Vieill. 

Anomalophryg  (p.  156),  type  Lobivanellua  superciliosus, 
Beichenb. 

Eurypterut  [p.  171),  altered  to  Euhyai,  p.  736,  type 
Charadrius  Itmcunis,  Licht. 

Peltohyaa  (p.  307),  type  Eudromias  australia,  Gould. 

Mesoacolopax  (p.  371),  type  Numenius  minutus,  Gould. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  only  one  new  spcuios  b  characterized 
for  the  first  time.  This  is  Hiettiatopus  durnfordi  {p.  118) 
from  Patagonia. 

Excellent  coloured  figures,  drawn  by  Kculemans,  of  the 
following   species   are   given  : — Wiinoptilus    biaiynatus,    R. 
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hartingt,  R,  cincius,  R.  seebohmi,  R.  chalcopienu,  R,  albo- 
fasciatus ;  Galactochrysea  HberiiB,  G.  emini ;  HiBmatopuM  dmrt^ 
fordi;  Defilippia  crassiroslris  and  D.  leucopiera. 

Ornithologists  should  be,  and  are,  most  thankfol  to 
Dr.  Sharpe  for  the  care  he  has  bestowed  upon  this  volume,  in 
which  the  compilation  of  the  multitude  of  synonyms  and  the 
registry  of  the  numerous  specimens  in  proper  order  must 
have  cost  him  many  weeks  of  dreary  labour.  We  are  sure, 
however,  that  he  will  allow  us  to  state  our  candid  opinion 
that  the  generic  divisions  employed  are  far  too  many,  and 
that  the  numerous  changes  introduced  into  nomenclature 
might  have  been  in  many  cases  avoided. 

As  regards  the  first  point :  genera,  as  we  all  know,  do  not 
exist  in  nature,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  how 
large  or  how  small  we  make  them.  Dr.  Sharpe  divides  his 
255  species  of  Limicolae  into  102  genera,  t.  e.  about  2^ 
species  to  each  genus.  It  is  a  great  burden  to  the  memory 
to  carry  in  one's  mind  so  many  extra  names,  and  in  our  opinion 
it  would  have  been  a  much  better  plan  to  employ  about  halE 
these  generic  terms  as  subgenera,  affixing  them  at  the  head 
of  the  various  sections  into  which  the  genus  is  divided.  We 
might  thus  say  in  ordinary  parlance  Glareola  isabella  and 
Glareola  ocularis,  stating,  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  so 
doing,  that  the  former  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Stiltiay  and 
the  latter  to  the  subgenus  Galactochrysea, 

As  regards  the  changes  in  nomenclature  proposed  by 
Dr.  Sharpe,  we  find  on  going  through  the  48  species  of 
Limicolse  in  the  B.  O.  U.  List  we  should  have  to  alter  the 
names  of  just  half  of  them  to  conform  to  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  a  course  would  meet 
with  general  acquiescence,  and  we  do  not  think  of  adopting  it 
under  any  circumstances.  In  many  cases  the  older  names 
taken  up  of  late  years  on  the  alleged  ground  of  priority  are 
so  uncertain  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  whether 
they  are  applicable  to  one  species  or  another.  No  change 
should  be  made  in  such  cases  as  these. 
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25.  Southwelfs  Guide  to  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum. 
[The  Official  Guide  to  the  Nom-ich  Castle  Museum.    With  no  Account 

of  its  Origin  wid  ProgtvM.  By  Thomas  Southwell,  Fj^.S.  Also  hii 
Uiatorical  Account  of  the  Castle-Keep,  by  Iter.  Wni.  Hudson,  M.A., 
and  a  Guide  to  the  Collection  of  PictureB;  with  sume  Kcoimt  of  the 
"  Norwich  School "  of  Artwts,  by  G,  C.  Edtoa.  8to.  London : 
Jarruld  and  Sons,  189C.] 

The  Norwich  Castle  Museum  contains,  as  we  all  know, 
the  unriratled  Giirney  CoUeotioa  of  Raptorial  BiriU,  and 
must  therefore  ever  be  of  surpassing  interest  to  all  orni- 
thologists. Mr.  Southwell's  'Guide'  gives  us  an  excellent 
general  accouut  of  thera,  as  they  are  now  rearranged  in 
Norwich  Castle  in  55  cases.  The  Museum  also  contains  a 
good  series  of  local  birds,  to  which  has  been  uniteil  the 
"  Lombe"  Collection  formed  by  the  late  Edward  Lombe  of 
Melton,  near  Norwicli.  The  gem  of  this  collection  Is  an 
example  of  the  Great  Auk.  Besides  this,  there  are  specimens 
of  Savi's  Warbler,  the  Red-footed  Falcon,  the  Caspian 
Plover,  and  many  other  rarities  obtained  within  the  county 
of  Norfolk. 

26,  Stirling  and  Zietz  on  Genyomis  newtoui. 
[Preliminnry  Notes  on  Oatyomit  netotuni,  a  new  Oenus  and  Species 

of  Fom]  Struthioua  Bird,  found  at  Lake  Callabotma,  Soutii  Australia, 
By  E.  0.  Stirliug,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  A-  11.  C.  Zietz,  F.L.S.  Traua.  U. 
Hoc  of  8.  Austfolia,  voL  %x.  p.  171  (1806),] 

A  recently  issued  part  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  South  Australia'  (vol.  xx.  pt.  i.)  gives  ua  a  pre- 
liminary account  of  the  new  fossil  Struthlous  bird  of  Lake 
Callabonna,  Gunyomis  newtont,  of  the  discovery  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  more  than  once*.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  understaud  the  exact  position  of  this  remarkable  addition 
to  the  Class  of  Birds  until  a  more  detailed  description  of  its 
remains,  and  figures  of  them,  have  been  published,  la  the 
meanwhile  we  reprint  the  conclusions  concerning  it  ivhich 
the  aatbors  of  the  present  memoir  have  arrived  at  after  their 
preliminary  studies : — 

"  Thongh,  in  the  absence  of  a  careful  study  of  so  important 
•  See  Hhs.  1394,  pp.  S28,  577,  and  1SD6,  pp.  430,  503. 
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a  part  of  the  organization  as  the  head^  it  is  perhaps  prematore 
to  offer  decisive  opinions  as  to  the  habits  of  the  bird  or  of  its 
affinities  with  existing  members  of  its  gronp^  nevertheless  the 
following  conclusions  appear  to  be  justified  by  the  survey  of 
its  remains  so  far  as  this  has  been  made. 

''  The  great  size  of  the  femur  and  tibio-tarsus,  no  less  than 
of  its  sternum^  indicate  its  massive  build^  though  there  is  a 
strange  disproportion  between  the  proportions  of  the  upper 
leg-bones  and  the  relatively  slender  tarso-metatarsus.  Its 
legs  combine  a  huge  femur  nearly  as  massive^  in  all  but 
lengthy  as  that  of  Dinomis  maximus,  and  a  tibia  equalling 
that  of  Pachyornis  elephantopus  with  the  comparatively 
slender  metatarse  of  Dinomis  nova-hollandue  (inffens)  and 
toes  which  are  insignificant  beside  any  of  the  larger  Moas. 
The  absence  of  prominent  rough  surfaces  or  ridges  for 
muscular  attachment  leads  one  to  assign  to  it  a  slow,  sluggish 
habit.  In  height  it  may  be  confidently  stated  to  have  been 
from  6  feet  to  6  feet  6  inches,  that  is,  if  the  neck  should  have 
been  of  proportions  similar  to  those  of  Pachyornis  elephan- 
topiis.  With  the  large  size  of  the  head,  however,  may  be 
cori'elated  modifications  of  the  neck.  The  small  flat  ungual 
phalanges  would  appear  to  have  borne  flattened  nails,  rather 
than  sharp  and  powerful  claws,  which  could  have  been  of 
little  service  for  scratching  purposes,  and  with  this  feature 
is  associated  an  evident  want  of  strength  in  the  phalangeal 
joints. 

'^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Diprotodon  may  have 
been  a  swamp-loving  animal  which,  tapir-like,  may  have 
haunted  the  shores  of  the  lacustrine  areas  of  Central  Australia 
in  Pliocene  times,  and  the  association  of  the  remains  of 
Genyomis  with  those  of  Diprotodon  suggests  that  the  bird, 
too,  may  have  had  its  haunts,  and  found  its  food,  by  the 
same  swamps  as  its  bulky  marsupial  associates.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  lower  jaw  is  scarcely  commensurate  with  its 
great  length  and  depth,  and  this  fact,  with  the  weakness  of 
the  toes,  suggest  that,  like  the  Emeu,  herbage,  rather  than 
roots,  may  have  formed  its  food. 

''  In  the  course  of  our  brief  description  and  comparisons 
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it  will  have  been  seeu  that  the  resemhiancea  to  the  Emeu, 
and  to  a  less  eiteut  to  the  Cassowary,  are  many  and  con- 
siderable. 

"The  presence  of  the  bony  bridge  is,  however,  a  con- 
spicuous, if  HOt  morphologically  important  point  of  difference, 
The  Emeu,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  its  nearest  ally,  though  there 
are  points  of  resemblance,  other  than  in  respect  to  bulk, 
to  the  Dinomithidte,  and  possibly  it  may  be  found  to  the 
Oaatomithidte.  We  may,  perhaps,  provisionally  regard  it  as 
an  ancestral  form  of  Emeu,  possibly  having  relations  to  the 
New  Zealand  group. 

"  Of  its  relations  to  existing  forms,  other  than  those  of  the 
ratite  type  which  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  premature  to 
speak;  such  facts  will  emerge  with  greater  certiunty  aud 
completeness  on  a  study  of  the  bead,  the  restoration  o£ 
which — a  loug  and  tedious  task — is  approaehiag  completiou, 
though,  unfortunately,  it  is  in  a  very  imperfect  condition. 
In  the  meantime  we  believe  we  have,  in  this  preliminary 
uotice,  sufficiently  indicated,  though  in  a  manner  less  com- 
plete than  we  could  have  wished,  the  interesting  nature  of 
the  dUcovery  at  Callaboona,  not  only  as  affording  additional 
evidence,  iu  so  mueh  more  complete  a  form  than  has  hitherto 
existed,  of  the  wide  range  iu  Australia  of  this  race  of  great 
extinct  birds,  but  also  as  bearing  upon  the  phylogenetic 
relations  of  the  subclass  to  which  it  belongs,  as  well  as, 
possibly,  on  the  question  of  the  former  distribution  of  laud 
in  the  southern  hemisphere." 

27,  ffinffe  on  Birds  of  the  Danish  Lighthouses,  1895. 

[Fiiglene  ved  de  daa^lio  Fyt  i  18D5 :  13^  Aarebeielning  om  donske 
Fugle.  Ved  Herluf  Wuig;e.  Vid.  Meddel.  &a  d.  oatuih.  i  Kbho. 
1896,  p.  06.] 

Mr.  Wiugc'a  thirteenth  annual  report  tells  us  that  in  1895 
451  specimens  of  birds  were  received  from  thirty  of  the 
Danish  lighthouses,  and  referred  to  51  species.  Concerning 
them  the  usual  particulars  are  givcu.  A  clearty-drawu  map 
shows  the  exact  position  of  every  lighthouse. 
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XI. — LetterMj  Exirmds,  Soiieea,  kc. 

Wz  hare  reoeiTed  the  foUoving  letUny  addrencd  "  to  the 
Editon  of 'The  Ibb'":— 

Sims, — In  m  lut  of  Swatow  and  Foochow  birds  pablished 
in  '  The  Ibis '  for  1892, 1  stated  that  Sterna  kirmmdo  breeds  on 
the  Swatow  coast  in  oompanj  with  S.  wulamaueketu  I  hare 
now  reason  to  believe  that  the  birds  in  qnestion  woe  not 
8.  kimmdo,  but  S.  dtmgalli.  Mr.  Rickett  and  I  ha¥e  lately 
leoeiTed  a  specimen  of  this  species  said  to  haTe  been  shot 
about  the  Shanghai  coast,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  it 
agrees  with  the  specimens  shot  by  me  and  mj  collector  at 
Swatow,  and  which  I  wrongly  referred  to  S.  kinmdo. 

I  am, 
Yoors  faithfolly, 

J.  D.  DB  La  Touchb. 

Foochow, 
Jolj  80th,  ld96. 

Sims, — In  the  last  number  of  'The  Ibis '  Mr.  Sdater  has 
a  note  on  the  ''  Nomenclature  of  the  PalamedeidaJ'    He  says 
that  I  "  have  lately  shown  (Cat.  B.  xxvii.  p.  4)  that  Pala^ 
medea  [more   correctly  Parra]  chavaria  of  Linnaeus   was 
probably  based  on  a  Colombian  specimen/'    I  must  remark 
that  I  have  not  left  the  point  as  probable ;  Linne's  description 
and  locality  (Carthagena),  both  deriyed  from  Jacquin,  being 
quite  clear,  I  cannot  entertain  the  least  doubt  about  their 
applying  to  the  Colombian  Crested  Screamer,  and  not  to  the 
Argentine  representative  species.     Such  being  the  case,  I 
could  not  hesitate  in  restoring  Linne's  name  to  the  Colom- 
bian bird,  to  which  only  it  belongs.     If  authors,  beginning 
with  lUiger  (1811),  have  confused  the  two  species,  or  have 
wrongly  used  Linnets  name  for  the  Argentine  bird,  it  is 
their  fault,  and,  according  to  me,  we  have  no  right  whatever 
to  discard  Linnets  name  on  the  pretence   of  uncertainty. 
Now  that  ornithologists  are  aware  that  the  name  Chauna 
chavaria  (Linn.)  belongs  to  the  Colombian  and  not  to  the 
Argentine  bird,  every  possible  uncertainty  will  be  dispelled. 
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and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Sclater  will  tiot  persist  in  bis  detcrmius- 
tion  to  reject  the  Lmnean  term  "  c/tavaria."  I  think 
that  LiDne's  naaies  ought  to  be  supported  with  all  onr 
power,  especially  if  they  are  as  certain  as  the  one  to  which 
I  DOW  refer. 

Yours  Sic, 

T.  Salvadohi. 
Turin,  Zooiog^caJ  Miueum, 
HaTeniber  13ih,  1896. 


SiKs, — Mr.  Lodge's  interestiag  notes  on  the  habits  of 
some  West-Indian  Humming-birds,  published  in  your  last 
number  (Ibis,  1896,  pp.  i9a-519),  call  for  a  few  remarks  on 
the  names  of  some  of  the  species  tie  mentions  and  their 
distribution.  He  seems  to  bare  examined  the  series  of  skins 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  not  to  have  cunsulted  the  Cat&< 
logue  referring  to  them  (Cat,  fiinls  Brit.  Mus.  vol.  xvi.). 
Had  he  douc  so  a  few  slight  errors  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  close  relatiouship  of  the  various  forms  of  Bellona  has 
long  puzsled  writers  on  these  birds,  iu  consequence,  no  doubt, 
of  the  very  vague  and  often  inaccurate  loculities  ascribed  to 
the  specimens  examined.  The  true  slate  of  tlie  case  is  set  forth 
in  the  Catalogue  referred  to,  and  it  seems  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  the  commonest  and  most  widely  diffused  form — 
S.  exilia — is  found  in  every  island  from  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  perhaps  Puerto  Rico,  to  Santa  Lucia,  little  variation 
existing  between  birds  from  any  of  these  islands.  la 
Barbados,  the  Grenadines,  and  Grenada,  B.  crUtaia  alone 
occura,  and  in  St.  Vincent  an  intermediate  form,  which 
Gould  deaeribcd  as  B.  ornata.  It  is  true  that  Gould  did  not 
know  the  origin  of  his  types,  but  the  domicile  of  this 
particular  form  has  been  clearly  established  by  Ober  and 
Herbert  Smith.  As  Mr.  Lodge  did  not  visit  St.  Vincent  he 
did  not  himself  meet  with  the  true  B,  ortiala. 

When  in  Barbados,  he  says  (p.  a05),  he  saw  birds  which  he 
supposed  to  be  either  B.  criatata  or  B.  exilis.  They  must 
assuredly  have  been  the  former,  which  is  the  only  form 
known  to  occur  iu  that  island. 
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In  writing  of  Thaiurania  wagleri  (p.  508)  he  incidentally 
mentions  that  birds  in  one  of  the  Gould  cases  in  the  British 
Maseum  seemed  to  him  to  be  wrongly  named  Eucephala 
grayi.  But  E.  grayi,  as  Gould  very  well  knew,  is  quite  a 
different  bird  and  well  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  Ecuador, 
and  cannot  be  confused  with  T,  wagleri  by  any  one  at 
all  conversant  with  the  Trochilidae.  The  correct  name  of 
T.  wagleri  is  T.  bicolor  (Gm.),  as  long  ago  determined  by 
Elliot  and  others. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lodge's  remarks  on  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  plates  representing  Humming-birds 
and  on  the  way  stuffed  specimens  are  mounted.  But  no 
representation,  either  as  drawings  or  mounted  skins,  can 
give  any  idea  of  the  appearance  of  these  birds  in  flight,  in 
which  attitude  they  are  most  commonly  seen.  The  best 
representations  of  resting  Humming-birds  that  I  know  of 
are  those  of  Mr.  Baron,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Baron  moiinted  all  these  birds  himself  from 
freshly-shot  specimens,  and  the  positions  in  which  he  has 
placed  them  are  most  life-like. 

Yours  &c., 

OsBVRT  Salvin. 

10  Chandos  Street,  CavendiBh  Square, 
December  2nd,  1896. 


Mr,  D,  G.  Elliotts  Expedition  to  SomaUland. — Our  friend 
Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot  returned  from  his  excursion  to  Somaliland 
(see  Ibis,  1896,  p.  427)  in  October  last,  and  left  London  for 
Chicago  on  Nov.  14th.  He  achieved  his  main  object  in 
getting  a  good  series  of  specimens  of  the  Antelopes  of  Somali- 
land  for  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  (amongst  them 
examples  of  the  rare  "  Beira,''  Dorcotragus  megalotis). 
Mr.  E.  Dodson,  who  accompanied  him  as  collector,  obtained 
about  300  bird-skins,  the  preliminary  examination  of  which 
indicates  that  there  are  probably  some  novelties  amongst 
them,  though  none  of  very  prominent  originality.  Mr.  Elliot^ 
we  regret  to  say,  contracted  fever  on  the  Hand,  and  per- 
formed the  journey  of  200  miles  back  to  the  coast  on  a 
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litter,  but  has  made  a  good  recovery,  and  has  left  England 
ill  fair  health.  The  following  outline  of  his  route,  given  to 
Eeuter's  Agency,  is  published  in  the  '  Times '  of  Nov.  IGth : — 
"We  left  Berbera  at  the  end  of  April  with  a  caravan 
consisting  of  68  men,  all  armed  with  Sniders  and  Winches- 
ters, anil  56  camels,  vrhicli  were  afterwards  increased  to  98, 
our  object  being  to  explore  certain  districts  of  Somaliiand 
between  Berbera  and  the  river  Chihele.  During  our  stay  in 
Africa  we  made  tliree  expeditions  from  the  coast.  The  first, 
to  the  east  of  Berbera  towards  the  Gobari  plains  and  the 
range  of  the  Golis,  occupied  three  weeks.  The  second,  to  the 
south  of  Berbera,  via  Mandera  and  the  Jcrato  pass  of  the 
Golis  range  to  the  south  of  the  Toyo  plain,  lasted  six  weeks. 
The  third  expedition  occupied  over  two  mouths.  On  this 
journey  we  went  from  Hargeisa  (about  100  miles  from 
Berbera)  and  crossed  the  Hand  Desert  by  a  roiite  discovered 
by  uie  over  the  Maredleb  Plain  to  a  point  20  miles  from 
Milmil.  Altogether  we  were  in  the  interior  six  months,  and 
returned  to  Aden  in  October." 


Mr.  IVhytf^s  neio  Expedition  to  the  Mountains  of  North 
Nyaaaland. — Mr.  Alexander  Whyte,  F.Z.S.,  writing  from 
Karonga,  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa,  on  July  16th, 
says  *  : — "  I  have  just  returned  from  my  sojourn  of  eighteen 
days  on  the  highest  range  of  the  Deep  Bay-Karonga 
mountains,  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  colleetioitB 
made  there.  We  all  suffered  from  the  cold,  and  had  some 
bad  cases  of  sickness ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  boys  worked 
well,  and  I  have  got  together  a  larger  collection  than  I  have 
ever  made  on  any  previous  expedition. 

"  The  flora  of  this  range  proved  most  interesting,  resem- 
bling that  of  Mlanje,  yet  differing  from  it  in  many  respects. 
1  failed  to  6nd  any  trace  of  a  conifer ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  range  is  richer  in  heaths  than  Mlnnjc  is.  I  fancy 
the  three  principal  peaks  of  the  range,  to  the  tops  of  which 
I  went,  rise  to  an  altitude  of  from  ~0(K)  to  8000  feet  above  the 
scaJevel ;  and  1  thoroughly  explored  this  end  o£  the  range, 
•  S«e  Brit.  Ccnir.  Afr.  Gm.,  Aug.  15th,  1906. 
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from  end  to  end,  and  I  could  see  close  at  hand  the  mountain 
I  explored  at  the  Mount  Waller  end  of  the  range.  I  cannot 
quote  figures  exactly  till  I  go  thoroughly  through  my 
collections ;  but  of  plants  I  have  over  6000  dried  specimens ; 
of  skins  of  birds  230 ;  of  mammals  200 ;  of  reptiles^  &c.^  in 
spirits,  120;  of  Crustacea^  &c.,  250;  of  laud-shells  5000;  of 
insects  3000 ;  besides  a  series  of  geological  specimens/' 
These  collections,  Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe,  H.B.M.  Acting-Com- 
missioner at  Zomba,  informs  us,  are  now  being  packed  for 
transmission  to  England. 


Rare  British  Birds. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  on  Nov.  5th,  a  specimen  of  the  Cream-coloured 
Courser  {Cursorius  gaUicus),  which  had  been  shot  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  at  Earlstoke,  on  the  10th  October  last,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Harting,  who  gave  particulars  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  stated  that  another  example  of  this  bird  had  since 
been  obtained  in  Bouley  Bay,  Jersey. 

In  '  Knowledge '  for  November,  1896  (vol.  xix.  p.  251), 
we  find  the  following  account  by  Mr.  Harry  P.  Witherby  of 
the  occurrence  in  Yorkshire  of  a  specimen  of  Macqueen's 
Bustard  {Otis  macqueeni)  : — 

''On  October  17th  I  was  walking  along  the  sea-bank  at 
Easington,  Yorkshire,  in  company  with  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke, 
the  well-known  ornithologist,  and  Mr.  Bendelack  Hewetson, 
Jun.  We  all  at  once  noticed  a  large  bird  flying  low  over  the 
fields  like  an  Owl,  and  being  pursued  by  small  birds.  It 
skimmed  across  a  high  bank,  and  went  down  in  a  field 
beyond.  We  immediately  followed  it,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  bank  crept  up  to  the  top  and  cautiously  looked  over. 
There,  in  the  middle  of  a  stubble-field,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  from  us,  was  what  we  took  to  be  a  Great 
Bustard.  We  lay  down  and  watched  it  with  our  field- 
glasses.  It  seemed  quite  at  home,  and  behaved  perfectly 
naturally.  It  strutted  about  with  a  stately  gait,  somewhat 
like  a  Peacock,  and  pecked  at  the  ground  here  and  there  in 
an  almost  disdainful  way.  Then  it  began  to  dust  itself, 
drawing  in  its  head  and  ruffling  its  feathers,  and  spreading 
wings  and  tail.    We  watched  it  closely  for  quite  ten  minutes. 
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and  were  fascinated  by  its  mteresting  ways,  probably  never 
observed  in  England  by  omitbologiata  before,  for  this  grand 
bird  was  a  Slacqueen's  Bustard,  and  only  the  third  etample 
which  has  visited  our  shorcB.  Meanwhile  two  men  had  come 
on  the  scene  with  gnus,  and  after  a  little  manoeuvring 
George  Edwin  Chubblcy  shot  the  bird  as  his  brother,  Craggs 
Chiibbley,  put  it  over  to  him.  Whilst  being  followed  it  never 
seemed  flurried.  When  flying,  the  winga  of  the  bird  were  a 
striking  black  and  white.  The  long  black  tufts  on  the  sides 
of  the  neck  appeared  as  black  streaks  at  a  distance,  and  were 
very  conspicuous  as  the  bird  stood  in  the  field. 

"  Macqueen's  Bustard  is  a  desert-loving  species,  inhabiting 
Ihe  steppes  of  Asia,  and  why  it  visits  ua  at  all  is  merely  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  hut  prohahly  certain  young  birds 
wander  far  from  their  course  and  thus  manage  to  reach  our 
coust.  When  the  feathers  of  the  bird  were  turned  up  we 
found  them  to  be  of  a  delicate  blush  pink  at  the  base,  con. 
trasting  beautifully  with  the  speckled  sanely  colour  of  the 
bird's  back.  The  beak  is  brownish  black,  the  legs  and  feet 
light  straw-colour,  and  the  eyes  very  pidc  straw  and  very 
bright.  The  length  from  beak  to  tail  is  281  inches,  the 
tarsus  4J  inches,  and  the  flexure  16  inches.  Tlie  bird  was  a 
young  male,  and  its  stomach  contained  vegetable  matter  and 
three  beetles," 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  o£  London  on 
December  1st,  iy9(!,  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  exhibited  and  made 
remarks  on  a  specimen  of  Pallaa's  Willow- Warbler  [Phyl- 
loacopug  proregiUus),  shot  at  Cley-nest-the-Sea,  Norfolk,  on 
the  31st  October,  189G,  being  the  first  iustauce  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  bird  in  Great  Britain. 


Para$itiam  of  Cassidix  oryzivora. — The  last  number  of 
'  Timehri '  ^v^)l.  x.  new  scr,  p,  37)  contained  an  article  by 
Mr.  C,  A.  Lloyd  on  "  Queer  Homes,"  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  remarks  on  the  breeding-habits  of  Cauidix 
oryznora  (cf.  Ibis,  1896,  p.  585)  :— 

"  A  cabbage-palm  that  I  once  saw  was  decorated  in  a  moat 
singular  manner  with  the  nests  of  the  Black  Bunyab  (Oatinopi 
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decumanus) .  At  the  end  of  erery  arching  frond  was  attached 
a  long  purse-like  nest,  and  the  whole  were  arranged  as 
symmetrically  as  if  placed  there  by  human  hands.  Wliile 
speaking  of  the  Bunyah  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that 
another  Hangnest,  the  lai^  Black  Bice-bird  {Cassidix 
oryzivora),  seems  never  to  build  a  home  of  her  own,  bat 
contents  herself  with  making  use  of  the  deserted  Bunyah 
nests  in  which  to  lay  her  curiously  marked  eggs/' 


Breeding-place  of  Rosses  Gull. — One  of  Dr.  Nansen's 
achievements  during  his  recent  journey  in  the  Polar  R^ons 

seems  to  have  been  the  discovery  of  the  hitherto  unknown 

* 

breeding-place  of  Ross's  Gull  {Rhodostethia  rosea).  As  we 
learn  from  the  '  Daily  Chronicle '  of  Nov.  3rd,  lai^  numbers 
of  this  rare  Gull  were  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  four 
islands  (proposed  to  be  called  "  Hvitenland"),  situated  in 
latitude  81°  38'  N.  and  longitude  63°  E.,  in  August  1895. 
Dr.  Nansen  writes  : — 

''  This,  the  most  markedly  polar  of  all  bird  forms,  is  easily 
recognizable  from  other  species  of  Gull  by  its  beautiful  rose- 
coloured  breast,  its  wedge-shaped  tail,  and  its  airy  flight. 

'^  It  is,  without  comparison,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
animal  forms  of  the  frozen  regions.  Hitherto  it  has  only 
been  seen  by  chance  on  the  utmost  confines  of  the  unknown 
Polar  Sea,  and  no  one  knew  whence  it  came  or  whither 
it  went ;  but  here  we  had  unexpectedly  come  upon  its  native 
haunt,  and  although  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  find  its 
nests,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  its  breeding  in  this 
region."  

New  Index  to  *The  Ibis' — ^The  Index  to  the  last  three 
series  of  'The  Ibis'  (1877-94),  edited  by  Mr.  Salvin,  is 
making  good  progress  through  the  press,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  ready  for  issue  in  April  of  this  year.  It  will 
contain  an  index  of  the  generic  and  specific  names  that 
occur  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  series,  and  an  index  to 
the  plates. 
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The  Agalega  Islands. — We  are  not  aware  that  tlie  Agalega 
Islands,  which  lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean  south  of  the  Seychelles, 
iu  about  10°  50"  S.  lat.  and  57°  E.  long.,  have  ever  been 
visited  by  an  omithulogist,  although  they  appear  to  have  some 
claims  to  our  attention.  The  islands  are  two  in  number. 
The  North  Island  is  about  five  miles,  and  the  South  Island 
about  six  miles  iu  length,  connected  with  each  other  by  a 
strip  of  sand.  They  are  low,  but  well  wooded  with  coconuts, 
casuarinas,  and  other  trees. 

According  to  a  report  on  the  islands  addressed  to  the 
Governor  of  Mauritius  iu  1893,  the  Agalegas  "abound  with 
game:  hares,  Quails,  Guinea-fowls,  Peacocks,  and  wildfowls, 
the  Egyptian  Ibis,  Larks,  Curlews,  and  various  sea-birds. 
A  great  source  of  supply  for  the  inhabitants  is  the  almost 
inexhaustible  amount  of  eggs  of  birds  (Sea-Gulls)  to  be 
gathered  on  a  certain  part  of  the  North  Island  in  September 
and  October  every  year.  Acres  of  gronnd  are  covered  with 
eggs  and  birds." 

As  we  are  also  told  that  the  climate  of  the  Agalegas  is 
exceedingly  healthy,  the  "temperature  always  cooled  by 
the  sea-breeze,"  and,  moreover,  that  "crime  is  unknown" 
and  order  always  prevails,  we  cannot  do  wrong  in  recom- 
mending these  islands  to  the  notice  of  the  wandering  Members 
of  the  B.  O.  U. 


Swallow-Bluff  in  British  Columbia. — In  Mr.  Warburton 
Pike's  lately-published  'Through  the  Subarctic  Forest'  will 
he  found  (p.  160)  a  good  illustration  of  a  nesting-place  of 
the Norih-.\merican Cliff-Swallow  (Petrockelidonpyrrhottola), 
situated  on  a  bluff  on  the  banks  of  the  Pelly  River.  As 
shown  by  Messrs.  Sharpc  and  Wyatt  in  their  Monograph 
(ii,  pp.  538,  53D),  this  Swallow  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia. 


The  late  Mr.  Seebohm's  Pasthitiitous  Works. — Jlcssrs,  Paw- 
son  and  Rrailsford,  of  Shcffiehi,  announce  as  nearly  ready 
for  publication  the  late  Mr,  Seebohm'a  'Coloured  Figures 
of  the  Eggs  of  British  Birds,'  edited  by  Dr-  Bowdtcr  Sharpc. 
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It  will  be  issaed  in  one  volume^  royal  octavo^  at  the  price 
of  £3  St. 

The  'Monograph  of  the  Family  of  Thrashes'  is  also 
announced  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  and  Co.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  parts,  and  will  contain  altogether  141  plates  drawn 
by  Keulemans  and  coloured  by  hand ;  each  part  will  contain 
12  plates.  This  work  will  also  be  edited  by  Dr.  Bowdler 
Sharpe.  __ 

List  of  Illustrated  Ornithological  Works  in  Course  qf 
Publication,  and  Dates  of  the  last  Parts  issued. 

British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs.     By  varions  well- 
known    Authors.       Illustrated    by    F.   W.    Frohawk. 

Part  XVII.     (1896.) 
Dresser   (H.  E.).     A   History  of  the  Birds  of  Europe. 

Supplement.     Part  VIII.     (June  1896.) 
GioLioLi   (E.  H.)   and   Manzella  (A.).     Iconografia  dell' 

Avifauna  Italica.     Fasc.  53.     (1895.) 
Lee   (O.  a.  J.).     Among  British  Birds   in  their  Nesting 

Haunts.     Part  I.     (1896.) 
LiLFORD  (Lord).      Coloured   Figures  of  the  Birds   of  the 

British  Islands.     Part  XXXIII.     (November  1896.) 
Menzbier  (M.  a.).     Dr.  N.  A.  Severtzow.    Omithologie 

du  Turkestan.     Livr.  4.     (1894.) 
Meyer  (A.  B.).     Abbildungen  von  Vogel-Skeletten.     Lief. 

XIX.-XXI.     (1895.) 
Nauhann's  Naturgeschichte  der  Vogel  Deutschlands.  Lief  .3. 

(1896.) 
Nehrling(H.).   North- American  Birds.   Part XV.   (1896.) 
Rothschild    (Hon.  Walter).     The   Avifauna  of  Laysan. 

Part  II.     (November  1893.) 
Suss    (K.).       Fremdlandische     Stubenvogel.       Band    II. 

Lief.  14.     (1896.) 
Sharpe  (R.  B.).     Monograph  of  the  Paradiseida^  or  Birds  of 

Paradise.     Part  V.     (1896.) 
Wilson  (Scott  B.)  and  Evans  (A.  H.).     Aves  Hawaiienses. 

The  Birds  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.     Part  VI.     (July 

1896.) 
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XII. — Obituary. — Dr.  UaowN  Goode  and  Aogcbte  Sallk. 
Dr.  Brown  Gooob,  vf  liose  nncspected  death  at  the  early  age 
of  45  years,  his  many  friends  in  Europe  will  have  heard  of  with 
great  regret,  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  ornithologist.  But 
as  for  the  last  nine  years  he  had  been,  in  the  execution  of  lua 
otEce  of  assistant- secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  iu 
charge  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  U.  S,  at  Washington, 
and  was  unfailing  in  promoting  the  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  the  great  collection  of  birds  which  it  coutains,  some 
few  lines  in  '  The  Ibis  '  may  well  be  devoted  to  his  memory. 
Dr.  firowQ  Goode,  who  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Indiana  in 
1851,  and  graduated  in  1870  at  the  Wesleyau  University  of 
Middletowii,  Connecticut,  joined  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commissiou, 
first  as  a  volunteer  under  Professor  Baird,  and  subsequently 
became  one  of  its  officials.  Under  such  circumstances  he 
naturally  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  ichthyology,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  excellent  publications  on  Fishes  and  Fisheries. 
He  was  also  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  the  Fisheries  Exhibition 
at  Berlin  in  1880,  and  at  London  in  1883,  on  which  latter 
occasion  several  of  us  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  personal 
acquaintance.  Recently,  in  connection  with  his  office  as  head 
of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  which  he  assumed  in  1888, 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  museum  administration,  and  on  this  subject 
prepared  an  excellent  memoir,  which  has  been  reprinted  from 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Museums  Association  for  1895*. 
In  the  course  of  this  essay  he  points  out  that  the  degree  of 
milization  to  which  any  nation  has  attained  is  best  shown  by 
the  chtiracter  of  its  public  museums  and  the  liberality  with 
which  they  are  maintained.  To  borrow  the  words  of  one  of  our 
contemporaries.  Dr.  Brown  Goode  "  combined  in  a  rare  degree 
administrative  ability  with  talent  as  a  scientific  investigator, 
while  a  charming  personality  smoothed  his  way  to  success." 

At70DSTE  Sallk. — The  name  of  Auguste  Salle,  naturalist 
and  traveller,  should  have  been  included  in  our  obituary  for 

'  '  The  Principles  of  Mo«eum  Administration.'     By  G.  Brown  lioode. 
M..\.,  Li..D.    York:J805. 
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XIII. — Ornithological  Results  of  a  Naturalist's  Visit  to  the 
Coast-region  of  South  Guyana.  By  Dr.  Emil  A.  Ooeldi, 
C.M.Z.S.^  Director  of  the  Museum  in  Par&. 

Leaving  Pari  during*  the  night  of  the  7th  of  October,  1895, 
we  began,  on  board  the  small  steamer  '  Adjudante,'  of  the 
Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  our  journey  to 
Guyana,  favoured  by  very  fine  weather.  The  outside-route 
along  Maraj6  and  the  Atlantic  coast  being  at  the  same  time 
disagreeable  and  dangerous,  we  sailed  on  the  inside-way 
around  this  large  island,  passing  through  the  celebrated 
''  Channels  of  Breves,"  with  their  charming  vegetation,  which 
struck  my  countryman  Louis  Agassiz  in  1865  with  such 
admiration.  During  the  following  days  nothing  was  observed, 
from  the  ornithological  standpoint,  that  deserves  especial 
attention,  except,  perhaps,  some  fine  specimens  of  Urubi" 
iinga  schisiacea,  circling  above  the  shore-forests  of  the 
delightful  ^'furos''  (channels),  and  a  small  flight  of  JViattc/eri^ 
furcatus  playing  in  the  air  near  the  island-group  called  Sao 
Salvador.  One  can  hardly  be  tired  of  observing  the  elegant 
evolutions  of  this  really  masterly  flier. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  we  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  coast  of  Guyana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Counan^. 
Approaching  the  shore  we  saw  before  us  an  interminable 
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forest  of  moderate  heigbt  and  tnmtparent  brandies  and 
foliage — the'^siriabil''  (Avieemma)  forest,  Terj  characteristic 
of  the  littoral  landscape  of  Lower  Amaionia  and  Gnjrana. 
A  large  nnmber  of  white  and  moring  points  in  the  wide 
mad-zone  which  girdled  the  shore-forest — we  had  just 
arrived  at  low-water-time,  and  had  therefore  to  croise  in 
front  of  the  month  of  the  river — were  soon  recognised  as 
formed  by  rows  of  small  white  Herons  {Ardea  eamdUHsntma) . 
Entering  at  length  into  the  river,  our  steamer  stopped,  after 
somewhat  difScnlt  navigation,  for  an  boor  and  a  half  at  a 
place  called  ''  Igarap^  da  Ro9a,''  in  sight  of  the  first  cascade, 
which  intercepts  a  free  navigation  of  the  upper  coarse  of 
the  Connany  River.  Waiting  for  boats  daring  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  we  had  suflScient  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  general  bird-life  of  the  sarrounding  river-landscape. 

On  the  left  side,  npon  one  of  the  before-mentioned  siridb»- 
trees,  we  perceived  the  continuons  going  and  coming  of  a 
couple  of  the  elegant  and  audacious  Ictimia  piumbea,  and  soon 
discovered  the  nest  in  a  fork  of  a  tree,  perhaps  some  20  mHres 
above  water-level.  Though  the  tree  was  big,  we  cut  it  down, 
and  after  an  hour's  labour  we  had  not  only  the  nest,  with  a 
young  bird,  but  also  one  of  the  parents.  The  nest  is  a  badly- 
formed  structure  of  single  sticks.  The  youug  was  still 
entirely  in  the  down,  of  white  colour,  and  had  a  greyish- 
brown  iris,  whereas  the  old  one,  as  known,  has  a  very 
beautiful  cherry-coloured  iris.  This  chick  was  supposed  to 
be  about  a  week  old.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  met  with 
the  nest  of  this  fine  bird  of  prey,  and  if,  as  it  seems,  Schom- 
burgk's  "  vague  informations  "  (^  British  Guiana,'  iii.  p.  735) 
are  th^  only  authority  upon  the  nesting  of  Ictinia,  very  few 
ornithologists  must  have  seen  it.  The  eggs,  I  believe,  remain 
still  unknown. 

Some  time  afterwards  we  observed  a  small  Swallow  several 
times  entering  a  hole  in  a  tree-stump  which  stood  in  the 
stream.  I  easily  recognized  it  to  be  Tachycineta  aUnveniris. 
The  hole  had  certainly  been  made  by  some  small  Woodpecker, 
and  was  now  occupied  by  the  graceful  Swallow,  with  his 
glittering  greenish  back,  for  breeding  purposes.     I  had  no 
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opportimity  of  making  a  thoroogb  examination  of  the 
itnmp*. 

A  shrab  laden  with  half-a^ozen  hanging  bag-nestt,  only 
a  few  steps  distant  from  our  steamer,  was  the  animated  place 
of  exercise  for  a  colony  of  Casncus  persicus.  They  were  also 
breeding  at  this  time.  I  got  several  ^gs  from  the  nestsi, 
and  among  them  some  slightly  different  in  colour  and 
shape,  which  evidently  belonged  to  another  species  with 
Cnckoo-like  habits.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  on  a  future 
occasion. 

The  Macaws  are  certainly  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
figures  of  the  Equatorial  forests  of  South  America,  and  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that  we  were  surprised  to  find  here, 
on  the  coast  of  Guyana,  one  of  the  rarest  species,  the 
blue  AriLra  {Ara  hyacinihina),  under  circumstances  which 
allow  us  to  call  it  quite  a  common  bird  in  these  regions. 
In  a  few  hours  we  noted  several  dozens  passing  over  our 
steamer.  On  one  occasion  we  saw  eight  individuals,  forming 
four  couples,  together  at  one  time.  The  natives,  without 
exception  Brazilians  of  the  State  of  ParIL  (at  least  along  the 
Counany  and  the  northern  coast-region),  spoke  of  the  blue 
Ar&ra,  which  is  rather  a  scarce  species  in  zoological  gardens, 
as  a  bird  of  migration  (''  passaro  de  arriba^ao''),  common  in 
the  dry  season  and  absent  during  certain  months.  Soon 
afterwards  I  had  occasion  to  convince  myself  personally  that 
Ara  hyacinthina  was  really  breeding  at  this  season  in  the 
coast-zone  of  Southern  Guyana. 

What  we  saw  in  a  few  hours  on  the  Lower  Counany  was. 
indeed,  sufficient  to  increase  our  hopes  of  interesting  ornitho- 
logical results  during  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  river.  With  the  next  tide  we  arrived  in  the 
same  night  at  the  village  of  Counany,  charmingly  situated 

*  The  nesting  and  breeding  of  this  Swallow  have  been  observed  by 
Prince  Max.  zu  Wied  on  the  coast  between  Bahia  and  Bio  [Sirundo 
leucoptera,  Beitr.  iii.  p.  364],  and  more  recently  bv  £.  Bartlett  on  the 
Ucajali  River  (Sharpe  and  Wyatt,  'Monograph  of  the  HirundinidsB,' 
text,  page  139).  The  particulars  seem  to  be  the  same  as  those  observed 
bv  me. 
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on  a  granitic  liill  on  the  right  hand  of  the  stream,  which 
measures  here  43J  ra.  in  breadth,  and  is  bordered  by 
elegant  assaby-palms,  tabficas  (bamboo),  and  anbiiigaa 
[Montrichardia) ,  the  favourite  food  of  the  Hoatzin, 

In  this  village  we  took  up  our  headquarters  for  a  fortnight. 
Numerous  trips  were  made  on  every  side.  We  visited  alike 
the  forests  and  "capoairas"  (old  plantations)  behind  the 
village,  the  savannas  beginning  some  miles  distant  on  the 
right  and  left  hand  of  the  stream,  and  the  forests  on  the 
river  above  and  below.  To  ornithology  principal  attention 
was  paid  by  the  zoologists  of  our  small  expedition.  I  think 
that  my  readers  will  agree  w  ith  roe  that  a  chronological  order 
will  perhaps  be  the  best  way  to  give  a  summary  idea  of  onr 
work  and  results  in  Counauy.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
of  advantage  to  compare  the  features  of  the  ornis  of  South 
Guyana  with  those  of  the  ornis  of  Par&  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

On  the  12th  October  (the  day  of  our  arrival),  naturally 
enough,  scientific  work  could  not  begin  at  once.  But  we 
obtained  during  an  afternoon  walk  along  the  river-border 
specimens  of  Tackycinela  albicenlria  and  of  a  Heron  {Ardea 
virescens),  the  former  usually  seen  sitting  on  the  posts  and 
trees  in  the  water,  the  latter  occupied  in  the  mud  between 
the  boats  in  the  harbour. 

The  next  morning  we  visited  the  forest  between  the  main 
river  and  its  tributary,  the  Igarape  de  Hollauda.  I  heard 
and  observed  different  Pipridae,  called  "Araparu,"  as  iu 
Par&,  especially  Chtromackteris  gulturoaa,  several  small 
ThamnophUi,  and  a  Thrush,  to  judge  by  its  song,  the  same 
species  as  in  ParS,  the  common  "CaranuS"  {Turdus  albi- 
ventris).  Several  small  flights  of  blue  Arfiras  were  pursued 
without  result;  they  always  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering us  before  we  could  see  them  on  some  of  the  highest 
trees,  where  they  were  evidently  occupied  on  the  fruits. 
Prom  a  companion  I  got  a  nice  specimen  of  Harpagus  biden- 
tatvs,  three  of  Columba  gpeciosa  ("Trocfil"),  and  two  of  the 
splendid  Galbula  viridis,  the  first  [  had  seen  of  this  species. 
Prom  another  of  our  company,  who  returned  from  a  walk 
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down  to  the  Igarap^  da  Ro9a,  I  obtained  three  yonng  indi- 
viduals of  a  small  Plover^  two  of  Tachydneia  albiventrii,  and 
one  oi  Atticora  fasciata.  This  lovely  minute  Swallow  I  had 
also  never  seen  before  alive,  but  I  recognized  it  easily,  as  I 
remembered  the  description  and  figure  in  Sharpe  and  Wyatt's 
'  Monograph  of  the  Hirundinidse.'  Night-Herons  and  Sun- 
Bitterns  (Eurypyga  helias)  were  observed,  and  the  smaller 
"Ami'^  {Crotophaga  ani)  was  everywhere  heard  in  the 
tab6cas  and  gardens  behind  the  village.  A  boy  brought  us 
four  eggs  of  Casricus  persicus. 

Another  forest,  situated  rather  more  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion from  the  village  of  Counan^,  was  visited  on  the  14th 
October.  Here,  in  a  few  minutes,  we  had  discovered  a  fruit- 
tree,  where  we  noticed  a  continuous  coming  and  going  of 
many  good  birds,  small  and  large.  Soon  we  shot  Rhaau 
phasios  erythrorhynchus,  the  large  "Tucano  de  peito  branco  "; 
two  individuals  of  Monasa  nigra,  the  ^'Tanguru-pard'';  a 
Woodpecker  new  for  ns,  Celeus  elegans,  similar  to  the  Par& 
form,  C.  jumana;  Tityra  cayana,  and  a  yellow-breasted 
''  Surucu&  '^  {TYogon) ,  this  latter  unfortunately  in  a  bad  state. 
On  returning  home  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
an  uncommon  Formicarian,  of  a  slaty  black,  with  a  white 
stripe  over  the  eye  {Hypocnemis  leucophrys*).  Every 
morning  and  evening  we  heard  in  the  neighbouring  forests 
the  loud  cry  of  a  species  of  "Aracua^'  (Ortalis)  and  the 
singular  sound  of  the  Trumpeter-bird  {Psophia).  Native 
hunters  assured  me  that  it  was  the  "  Jacamim  de  costas 
cinzentas,''  i.e.  Psophia  crepitans,  represented  in  Par4  by 
the  species  with  brownish  wings  {P.  obscura)  f. 

The  next  day  we  were  again  hunting  in  the  vicinity 
of  '^  Igarap^  de   Hollanda.''      Besides  the   white-breasted 

*  A  epecimen  of  this  has  been  identified  for  me  by  Mr.  Sclater,  and  I 
seize  this  opportunity  to  observe  that  1  am  moch  indebted  to  this  orni- 
thologist for  constant  help  in  determination  and  verification  of  materials 
and  collections  made  in  Braxil. — E.  A.  G. 

t  [Dr.  Sharpe  (B.  M.  C.  xzxiii.  p.  281)  has  united  this  species  to 
JPi.  viridiif  but  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  this  is  correct. — 
P  I..  S.l 
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Tucfino,  Tilyra  cat/ana,  and  Managa  nigra,  which  we  noted 
frequently,  we  met  everywhere  the  "Cii-cri-o"  {Lathrta 
cineracea),  a  bird  very  well  knowo  to  us  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  figures  in  the  wet  "  igapo-forests"  of  Pari  and 
Lower  Amazonia.  Its  iiidigeuoua  name  is  onomatopoetic, 
but  its  strident  cry  will  be  better  given  by  the  syllables  /lU-Au- 
qui-quiu  \  We  saw  also  difi'erent  smaller  PipridK  (Chiro- 
macliteris  and  Pipra),  a  Bucco  of  median  size  (it  seemed  to  be 
B.  tamatia)  on  a  dry  branch,  and  flights  of  the  common 
Pipira  of  Pari  {Rhamphocatlus  jacapa).  We  shot  an  adult 
individual  of  Jclinia  plumbea,  and  several  "  Tangurii-para  " 
(Monasa  nigra),  in  despite  of  the  Amazonian  legend,  which 
declares  this  bird  to  be  enchanted  and  warns  one  not  to  kill 
it,  because,  if  the  hunter  does  so,  be  will  be  unfortunate 
and  probably  burst  his  gun.  Another  most  interesting 
Ant- Thrush  was  obtained,  never  met  by  us  iu  Pard  [Myr- 
mecisa  pehelni] ,  a  dart  chocolate-brown  Formicariau,  with 
black  throat  and  breast,  bordered  with  white,  and  two  rows 
of  clear  fulvous  spots  on  the  wing-coverta.  This  very 
beautiful  bird  was  found  near  the  ground  in  one  of  the 
most  obscure  and  entangled  places  of  the  forest. 

On  some  orange-trees  in  the  gardens  we  observed  the 
magnificent  Careba,  not  quite  blue  yet  at  this  time.  My 
Para  bird-hunter,  who  accompanied  me  on  this  excursion, 
brought  me  on  the  same  eveniug  an  agreeable  surprise  in 
the  shape  of  a  specimen  of  Fatco  rufigularis* ,  the  celebrated 
"  Canard "  of  the  Amazonian  people,  who  attribute  to  this 
very  elegant  and  rapid  Falcon  several  astonishing  qualities, 
to  which  I  may  refer  at  another  time. 

Returning  the  next  day  to  the  same  locality,  I  made  all 
possible  eSbrts  to  obtain  an  example  of  Ara  hyacinthina,  but 
again  without  success,  because  these  intelligent  birds,  though 
their  eries  are  awful  when  they  are  alone  and  unobserved, 
keep  perfectly  quiet  when  opening  hard  nuts  on  soine 
gigantic  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  somewhat  in- 
demnified by  having  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
•  [F.  albiyularu,  Shsrpe,  B.  M.  C.  i.  p.  401.  But  ef.  Uurney,  Ibis, 
l^si  p,  l&d,  on  Ihia  name. -P.  L.  S.J 
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graceful  plmy  of  Okiromack^trU  guitwro$a.  Una  dancing  ia 
almoat  the  aame  aa  that  of  Ckiroxipkui  caudata,  which  I 
have  abeady  observed  and  described.  Along  the  river  I  also 
saw  a  few  specimena  of  the  Common  Vnltore,  Catkarte$ 
fcetetu.  I  waa  rery  mnch  {deased  to  hear  nearly  erery 
morning  and  evening  the  aong  of  the  ''  Urd''  {Odomtopkonu 
gwfomtnns),  the  Amaaonian  Partridge,  rei»esented  in 
Southern  Brazil  by  O.  deniaius,  called  ''Capoeira."  The  son 
of  one  of  onr  neighbours  brought  home  from  a  hunting-trip 
a  specimen  of  the  '' Aracua''  {Orialis  moimoi),  and  one  of 
a  laige  TIiuiflMCf ,  designated  by  the  natives ''  Inhambu-serra,'' 
and  by  my  Pari  hunter  as  ^  luhambti-toro.  In  general 
aspect  and  the  serrated  scales  of  the  posterior  face  of  the 
tarsus  it  resembled  71  soliiarims,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  specimen  belonged  to  this  species;  unfortunately  the 
specimens  were  in  too  bad  a  state  for  skinning. 

Every  night  we  heard  Goatsuckers  around  the  village ;  the 
cry  was  that  of  Nyctidromus  ffuyanensiM. 

The  17th  and  18th  October  were  dedicated  to  an  ex^oration 
of  the  ''Lago  do  Tralhoto/'  a  lake  indicated  on  aU  geo- 
graphical maps,  but,  as  regards  its  exact  situation  and  extent, 
nnknown  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Counan^.  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  on  a  detailed  description  of  the  painful 
journey  there  through  the  forests  and  the  savannas,  as  from 
an  ornithological  standpoint  there  would  be  very  little  to  say 
about  it.  After  an  awful  march  of  more  than  eight  hours 
on  bad  paths  and  through  savannas  literally  glowing  with 
the  hot  sun  of  Guyana,  we  arrived  at  the  mysterious  lake, 
and,  though  very  tired,  we  could  not  resist  an  immediate 
examination  of  this  wonderful  freshwater-basin.  It  is  a 
true  Eldorado  for  a  hunter.  I  have  never  met  with  a  spot 
in  which  the  animals  showed  such  a  complete  absence  of 
the  fear  of  mankind,  such  a  truly  paradisiacal  state,  as  here 
on  the  borders  of  this  unknown  forest-lake,  which  is  probably 
only  the  moat  southern  of  a  series  of  similar  lakes  distributed 
over  the  unexplored  r^on  between  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Counany  and  Cassipar^.  The  blue  Ariras  perched 
every  moment  in  flights  of  from  four  to  six  individuals  on 
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the  majestic  mirit^-palms  on  tbe  opposite  border.  We  saw 
them  breeding  iu  holes  in  these  high  sterna,  the  breeding 
bird  being  readily  detected  from  afar  by  its  enormous  tail, 
for  which  tbe  bole  naturally  does  not  offer  sufficient  room.  A 
large  number  of  Parrots  and  Parraquets  were  also  breeding 
in  similar  places,  the  former,  like  the  Araras,  in  tbe  bollows 
of  the  palm-sterna,  the  latter  mostly  in  burrows  in  fliewhite- 
ant§'  nestB.  Storks,  Herons,  Kingfishera,  and  Cormorants  en. 
livened  the  vegetation  in  a  wonderful  and  surprising  manner. 
Besides  these  aquatic  birds,  there  were  an  incredible  number 
of  Hoatzins,  Pigeons,  and  smaller  birds  of  different  kinds, 
while  tbe  Howlers  and  Squirrel- mo ukeys  looked  at  our  canoes 
with  astonishment.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  bad  a  famons 
collection,  and  it  waa  by  no  means  easy  to  select  what  ought 
to  be  saved  for  science,  and  what  could  be  delivered  up 
to  tbe  cook.  For  the  first  purpose  I  chose,  after  some 
reflection,  five  specimens  of  Agamia  agami,  a  magnificent 
Heron  closely  allied  to  our  European  Ardea  purpurea,  but 
even  more  richly  coloured,  and  especially  remarkable  for  Its 
wonderful  neck-feathers  and  its  enormously  long  bill.  We 
had  among  the  specimens  of  this  species  three  adult  males,  one 
female,  and  one  young  male— all  shot  iu  a  quarter  of  an  hour  1 
I  selected  also  two  fine  individuals  of  Plolus  anhinga,  which 
showed  interesting  changes  of  plumage,  some  of  PAalacrocorax 
brasilianus,  and  two  or  three  of  Galbula  viridis,  which  I 
found  perched  in  confidence  near  the  primitive  cottage  of  a 
pi ranicii- fisherman.  Several  of  tbe  blue  Ardras  and  various 
good  aquatic  birds  bad  been  stolen  by  the  alligators,  which 
inhabited  tbe  idyllic  lake  iu  enormous  numbers.  Till  very 
late  in  tbe  night  all  onr  people  who  were  able  to  aid  in  the 
taxidermic  service  were  fully  occupied.  As  a  certain  number 
of  skins  remained  nnfinisbed,  we  made  an  experiment  with 
salicylic  acid  applied  ou  the  fleshy  parts  of  wings  and  legs, 
and  it  may  be  said  with  excellent  results.  All  these  skins 
arrived  perfectly  sound  the  next  day  in  CounanJ,  and  were 
finished  at  leisure  on  the  19th  and  30th  October. 

Striking  i«  the  difference  in  tbe  cry  of  Rkampfiastoi  erythro- 
r/it/nchut  compared  with  that  of  R.  arid  and  R,  diicoioru». 
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It  is  particularly  soft,  nearly  melodious,  and  may  be  tolerably 
interpreted  by  the  syllables  tiU'tiu-fu-fu-fu.  The  White- 
breasted  Tucdno  is  confined  to  river-borders  and  wet "  igap6- 
forests  " ;  Id  localities  far  from  water  you  will  not  meet  with 
it.  Monasa  nigra,  the  *'  Tanguni-pard/'  sings  ho-tiu,  Ao-Ziu 
continuously. 

The  21st  and  22nd  October  were  employed  on  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Counany.  It 
was  an  instructive  and  successful  canoe-journey,  which  left 
on  us  a  deep  impression  of  the  richness  of  flora  and  fauna  of 
this  district,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The 
water  here,  instead  of  being  loamy  and  dirty,  becomes  clear 
and  transparent ;  instead  of  floating  imperceptibly  along,  it 
jumps  gaily  over  the  numerous  cascades  formed  by  granitic 
barriers  which  intercept  the  bed  of  the  river,  and,  as  we 
advance,  form  more  and  more  serious  obstacles  to  free  navi- 
gation. An  infinity  of  pretty  freshwater  fishes,  such  as 
**  matupir^s  '*  and  *'  acards,''  can  be  distinguished  swimming 
around  and  beneath  the  boat,  and  the  majestic  forest  vege- 
tation of  both  shores  echoes  with  the  voices  of  interesting, 
beautiful,  and  rare  birds.  Here  we  met  with  several  Yellow, 
headed  Vultures  {Cathartes  urubitinga)  and  with  many 
species  of  larger  and  smaller  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  such  as 
Ictinia  and  other  Falcons.  On  some  of  the  gigantic  trees 
(such  as  '^  Sumaiimas'^)  we  observed  charming  societies  of 
Tucfinos  {Rhamphastos  vitellinus  prevailing  here  over  the 
white-breasted  R,  erythrorhynchus) ,  Parrots  (such  as  CAry- 
MOtis  farinosa,  the  "  Moleiro/*  which  was  very  frequent), 
Ostinops,  and  Pigeons  of  different  species,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  smaller  or  larger  families  of  howling  monkeys. 
Of  Ostirwps  we  noted  a  flight  of  30, 40,  and  more  individuals. 
Here,  also,  we  had  again  many  occasions  to  verify  the  intelli- 
gence of  these  Cassicine  birds  in  choosing  for  their  colonies 
of  hanging  nests  the  extremities  of  branches  vigorously 
defended  by  strong  colonies  of  wasps.  In  Brazil,  as  well  as 
in  Guyana,  the  inhabitants  state  that  these  birds,  when 
attacked,  fly  intentionally  against  the  wasps'  nest,  in  order 
to  direct  the  irritation  of  their  allies   upon  the  common 
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enemy,  be  it  man  or  some  carnivorous  animal.  Ostinops, 
ifhen  in  society  and  in  good  liumour,  sometimes  utters  a 
most  striking'  song,  comparable  only  to  the  ringing  of  the 
goat-bells  heard  in  the  Alpa  of  Switzerland.  Blue  Ardras 
were  often  seen  fiying  high  over  the  river  from  one  shore  to 
the  other. 

Along  the  river  we  noted  among  the  water-birds  a  small 
Tringa,  the  same  as  was  mentioned  before,  generally  in 
(.■oinpanies  of  from  two  to  four  individuals,  rising,  on  the 
approach  of  our  eanoe,  with  a.  melodious  ^-fi,  fi-ji.  Now 
a  White  Heron  {A.  eandidissitna) ,  then  a  Blue  Heron 
[A.  cwrw/eo),  andfrom  timetotimea  Scarlet  Ibia  {Ibis  rubra) 
is  seen.  Constant  companions  were  (he  Kingfishers,  the  large 
Ceryte  lorqnata,  generally  perched  on  some  overhanging 
branch,  being  the  first  to  give  the  sign  of  alarm  with  his 
strident  cry,  which  is  like  kreh,  kreh,  kreh,  &c.  I  was  much 
pleased  to  note  here,  besides  the  four  species  of  Ceryle  spread 
all  over  Brazil,  a  fifth  species,  although  not  very  common, 
the  Ceryle  inda  (sive  bicolor). 

Exceedingly  frequent  we  found  the  two  Swallows  already 
mentioned — Tachycineta  albiveniris  and  Atticora  faaciata. 
Sometimes  individuals  of  both  were  perceived  at  the  same 
time,  but  more  often  we  saw  one,  and  a  moment  after  only 
the  other  species.  As  it  seemed  to  me,  Atticora  fasciata 
kept  to  special  localities,  where  there  were  a  somewhat  elevated 
shore  and  high  earthbanks.  At  such  places  the  banks  were 
full  of  small  holes,  which  were  probably  made  by  the  King- 
fishers and  Shore-Swallows". 

After  a  day's  navigation  up  stream  we  arrived  on  the 
"Cachoeira  Rasa,"  a  granitic  barrier  of  successive  terraces 
extending  over  ucar  a  kilometre,  and  therefore  a  serious 
obstacle  for  a  canoe.  Here  is  the  last  human  residence,  and 
the  limit  between  the  known  and  the  unexplored  course  of 
the  Upper  Couuan^.  Not  being  sufficiently  equipped  for  an 
exploration  beyond  this  cascade,  I  had  to  remain  here,  and 


•  I  a 
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I  cnnvinced  that  Atticora  fatciata  wm  breeding  there  and  at 
:in.     See  Shsrpe  and  Wyatt,  'MaDogmph  of  the  Hinindiaidn,' 
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was  obliged  to  return  the  next  day.  But  this  very  inter- 
esting locality  furnished  us  on  the  same  evening  with  several 
birds  new  to  us.  Very  numerous  up  here  were  two  Pigeons 
— the  magnificent  Columba  spedosa,  perhaps  the  brightest 
of  the  South-American  species,  and  Columba  rufina. 
Descending  the  river  next  morning  I  was  much  pleased  with 
a  flight  of  Deroptyus  accipitrinus,  the  Collar- Parrot,  called 
'*  Anaca/'  one  of  the  most  aberrant  of  the  New-World  psit- 
tacine  forms,  reminding  odc  of  an  Australian  Cockatoo. 
Everything  is  aberrant  in  this  bird,  even  its  cry,  which  is  a 
loud  kia-kta-kla-gvi-gui-gm,  and  different  from  that  of  any 
other  neotropical  Parrot,  il  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  this 
species  has  been  noted  in  the  South-Guyana  coast-region.  At 
another  cascade  (a  really  remarkable  place  for  Podostomacese, 
especiaUy  for  the  splendid  Mourera  fluviaiiHs)  we  collected 
examples  of  Eurypyga  helias  and  Aratnus  scolopaceus. 

Leaving  our  northern  headquarters  in  Counan;^  on  the 
24th  October,  the  steamer  '  Adjudante '  brought  us  to  Amapi^ 
after  a  somewhat  troublesome  course  along  the  coast.  In 
Amapi  we  spent  another  fortnight.  My  remembrances  of 
this  unhappy  and  pestilential  marsh-region  are  exceedingly 
disagreeable.  Bad  fevers  struck  down  my  companions  one 
by  one ;  out  of  six  I  had  the  luck  to  be  the  only  one  who 
escaped  untouched.  Though  most  of  them  recovered  them- 
selves slowly  towards  the  end  of  our  residence,  I  was  seriously 
hindered  in  the  execution  of  our  programme,  and  my  zoo- 
logical researches  suffered  also.  I  regret  it  the  more,  as  the 
region  is  interesting  from  the  ornithological  standpoint,  and 
may  be  called  very  rich  as  regards  the  water-birds. 

The  village  of  Amapi  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  p.  151) 
is  distant  from  the  coast  between  70  and  80  kilometres,  and  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  "  Igarap^  do  Campo,''  an 
aflBuent  of  the  "Amapi  pequeno.'^  The  actual  village, 
erected,  as  we  discovered,  on  an  old  Indian  burial-place, 
suffered  very  much  from  the  recent  armed  invasion  of  some 
French  soldiers  and  the  subsequent  massacre  on  the  15th 
May,  1895.  On  the  front  of  it  is  a  river,  certainly  30  m. 
wide,  but  almost  impracticable,  even  for  canoes,  during 
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greater  part  of  the  day ;  on  both  sides,  right  and  left,  liea 
icterminable  "  siriiiba  "-foreat  mixed  with  "  anliinga," — hot, 
marshy,  and  inhabited  by  myriads  of  furiously  biting 
mosquitoes.  Behind  the  vilhige  is  dry  forest  for  a  kilometre 
or  two,  where  reasonable  collecting  should  be  possible  if 
mosquitoes  were  less  numerous,  and  if  the  paths  were  not 
sown  with  spring-guns  armed  for  the  destruction  of  entias 
and  pacas.  The  nearer  part  of  this  forest  is  somewhat 
lighter,  and  has  the  much  promising  name  of  "boaque." 

Almost  every  morning  and  evening  I  visited  the  "  hosque  " 
and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  high  forest,  I  observed 
regularly  and  collected  there  examples  oilbycttr  chimackima, 
Atiurina  magnirostris,  Cbrysoiis  amazonica,  Bratogerys  vt- 
rescens,  Bucco  tamalia,  Galbula  viridis,  Ceopfilceus  lineatun, 
ChrysopHluB  punctigula,  Celevs  fiaviis,  Dendrobaies  ap.  ind., 
Saltator  super ciliar is,  Turdusalbiventris,  T.  gymnopkihalmus, 
Thryophilus  leucolis,  Thamnopbilus  doliatus,  Atlila  thamno- 
philoides,  Formicivora  grisea,  and  Glyphorhynchus  cuneatus. 
I  noticed  also  the  delicate  Polioplila  bujfoni,  Lathria  cineracea, 
and  a  yellow-breasted  Trogon,  without  getting  good  skins  of 
them.  Among  the  favourite  spoils  of  native  bird-hunters  I 
often  noted  Rhamphastos  ttrythrorhynchns  and  Ortalida 
molmot.  Every  night,  especially  wheu  there  was  moon- 
light, the  cry  of  NijcHdromus  guyanensis  was  heard  on  the 
roads  around  the  village,  and  that  oi  Nycttbtus  grandis  ia. 
the  siriubdl.  Once  I  heard  of  some  specimens  of  Vanellui 
cayennenais  being  in  a  plantation  very  nearthe  village.  The 
only  species  entirely  new  for  me  alive  was  Turdus  gymno- 
phthalmus.  I  had  never  before  seen  the  "  Bare-eyed  Thrush," 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  has  been  observed  in  any  region 
southward  of  Trinidad  and  Cayenne.  The  naked  space 
around  tbe  eye  is  yellow  in  life;  it  is  impossible  to  confound 
this  well-marked  Thrush  with  any  other  neotropical  species. 

On  the  orange-trees  in  the  village  I  saw  and  heard  every 
moment,  even  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  anumber 
of  common  birds  also  met  under  similar  circumstances  in 
Par6,  such  aa  Tilyra  eayana,  Todirosirttm  maculatum,  Myio- 
dynastes  audax,   Empidonumua  varius,   Myopat't*  semifusca. 
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Myozetetes  sulphureus,  M,  similia^  Tanagra  episcoptu,  and 
Rhamphoccelus  Jacapa.  On  the  assab^-palms,  banana-trees, 
and  siriubas  along  the  river  sat  Spermophila  albigularis, 
emitting  its  melodious  fi-fi-fi ;  one  or  more  individuals  of 
Ostinops  decumantis;  and  flights  of  always  busy  and  chattering 
Cassicus  persicus,  which  had  a  numerous  colony  on  a  high 
siriuba-tree  near  the  harbour.  From  time  to  time  I  saw 
flocks  of  Brotogerys  virescens,  the  very  sociable  *'  Periquito 
estrella/'  so  common  all  over  Lower  Amazonia  and  Southern 
Guyana.  The  bird,  however,  which  most  interested  me  was 
the  Pachynus  brachyurus,  a  short-tailed  and  corpulent  green 
Parrot^  of  which  a  flight  of  some  20  individuals  perched 
(the  30th  October)  on  a  siriuba.  Unfortunately  I  got  one 
specimen  only  of  this  species,  which  is  not  found,  as  I  know 
well,  after  nearly  three  years'  residence,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pari. 

In  the  neighbouring  ^'anhinga,''  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  often  was  heard  the  song  of  the  "  Saracura  *' — an 
Ar amides,  probably  A,  chiricote — and  during  the  hours  of 
low  water  there  were  always  walking  in  the  mud  of  both 
sides  of  the  river  White  Herons  and  Scarlet  Ibises,  besides 
the  common  "  Urubii ''  Vultures  ( Cathartesf miens) .  Among 
the  Swallows  we  observed  Progne  chalybaa  and  Progne  tapera 
in  the  village,  and  Tachydneta  albiventris  on  the  river. 

A  highly  interesting  excursion  was  made  on  the  4th  and 
5th  November  to  the  "  Lago  Grande  do  Amapa  "  (see  map, 
p.  151).  Leaving  the  village  of  Amapi  in  the  morning  on 
board  of  a  large  boat^  transformed  ad  hoc  into  an  Amazonian 
*'  igarite,"  we  entered  the  "  Rio  dos  Bagres  "  and  crossed  the 
large  lake  during  the  afternoon  of  the  day.  Scarlet  Ibises, 
Cormorants  {Phalacrocorax  brasiliensis) ,  Snake-necks  {Plotus 
anhinga),  and  Herons,  white  and  blue,  were  numerous  along 
the  river.  Remarkably  frequent  were  two  small  water-birds, 
forming  clouds  of  thousands  of  individuals.  One  of  these 
was  a  small  Sandpiper  (I  think  TVinga  minutilla),  the  other 
a  small  but  very  pretty  Shore-Plover  (certainly  ^gicUitis 
semipalmata) .  It  will  give  some  idea  of  their  multitudes  to 
say  that  we  obtained  182  individuals  of  these  two  species  as 
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result  of  only  seven  shots,  besides  tlie  number  of  wounded 
that  escaped  capture.  Sandpipers,  Plovers,  and  milk  were 
our  only  articles  of  diet  duriug  these  two  days. 

Crossing  the  lake,  which  is  excessively  shallow  and  studded 
with  newly-made  islands  of  marsh-grass,  we  were  surprised 
with  the  incredible  number  of  wild  Ducks  {Dendrocygna 
discolor*,  D.  viduata,  and  Cairina  mosckata)  which  we  saw. 
White  Herons  were  here  in  swarms,  and  Blue  Herons,  Spoon- 
bills {Platalea  ajaja],  and  "  Magoar^s  "  (Ardea  cocoi)  were 
disturbed  every  moment.  Besides  these  arose  flights  of  from 
20  to  40  individuals  of  the  Scarlet  Ibis  in  every  sort  of 
plumage,  the  adult  and  quite  red  ones  being  usually  separate 
from  the  younger  and  dark- coloured. 

The  borders  of  the  lake  were  occupied  with  a  large  girdle  of 
water-lilies  (Nymphaa  ntdgeana],  inhabited  by  many  families 
of  Parra  jacana.  It  was  not  easy  to  get  our  boat  through 
this  girdle  of  leaves,  and  hours  of  hard  rowing  and  all  our 
united  efforts  were  necessary  to  make  a  direct  distance  of  a 
few  kilometres. 

It  was  nearly  evening  when  we  reached  the  cattle-settle- 
ment of  one  of  our  guides  and  boatmen,  two  primitive  cottages 
covered  with  palm -tree- leaves.  We  were  struck  with  the 
resemblance  of  the  landscape  around  this  "sitio"  with  that 
of  the  campos-regiou  in  the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  the 
island  of  Marajo,  and  with  the  physical  characters  of  the 
interior  of  Mexiana,  as  described  by  Wallace.  The  bird-life 
offered  numerous  similarities  of  parentage.  Thousands 
of  Ducks  flew  at  different  heights  over  our  heads,  endea- 
vouring to  regain  the  reedy  meadows  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake.  Alternating  with  the  Ducks  passed  flights  of  the  large 
"  Passarao"  {Tantalus  loculator),  and  Ibises  and  Spoonbills, 
these  two  generally  observing  a  cuneiform  arrangement. 
The    Musky  Duck   [Cairina  moschata)   is  common  in  this 

■  I  have  materials  fur  n  special  nota  on  the  oeating  of  t>.  diacolor,  and 
1  beUevo  that  their  publication  may  be  of  interent  to  omithologiats,  na 
th«  Bpecitic  [listinctnesa  of  D.  di*ealor  and  D.  nuliimnalu  will  beeoms 
((•rtaiii  only  on  the  ehiciilatioa  of  the  whole  Ufu-history  of  both 
.p,,.leB.— E.  A.  n. 
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r^on;  during  the  moolting-season  (''desaza'^)  even  adult 
specimens  are  frequently  captured  by  the  '*  Taquieros/'  who 
like  to  employ  their  dogs  for  this  purpose.  In  the  same 
manner  they  obtain  during  the  breeding-period  lots  of  young 
Dendrocygna  and  Querquedula  brasiliensis,  called ''  Ananahy, 
as  in  Pari  and  Maraj6.  I  was  informed  that  the  '^  Flamingo 
{Phamicopterus  ignipalUatus)  is  frequent  in  the  marsh-  and 
lake-region  of  South  Guyana^  especially  along  the  Cabo  do 
Norte,  between  the  mouth  of  Araguar^  and  Maracd,  and  that 
it  breeds  there;  but  during  my  residence  at  Amap&  I  did 
not  observe  a  single  individual. 

In  the  reedy  borders  1  obtained  Donacobius  atricapillus, 
here  called  "  Batuquira/^  several  specimens  of  Himantopus 
mexicanus,  Totanus  melanoleucus^  T.  flavipes,  and  Charadrius 
vvrginianus,  welcome  water-birds  for  our  collection.  Gulls 
were  not  very  numerous  or  represented  by  many  different 
species,  but  I  brought  from  this  locality  one  specimen  of 
Sterna  aranea. 

In  the  low  campos-grass  behind  the  ^'  sitio  *'  I  was  much 
pleased  to  meet  with  the  splendid  Leistes  guyanensis,  with  its 
bright  crimson  breast-cloth;  it  is  called  *'T^m-t6m  do  Espirito 
santo^'  or  "Policia  Ingleza/'  alike^  over  all  Lower  Amazonia. 
In  the  same  place  I  observed  the  common  "  Vira-bosta '' 
{Molotkrus  atro-nitens),  and  the  elegant  and  charming  campos 
Pigeon^  Uropelia  campestris,  Zenaida  maculosa  was  numerous 
on  the  spare  trees,  which  are  low  and  flat-shaped,  as  is  the 
rule  in  campos-regions.  We  observed  also  Chanuepelia 
talpacoti,  Leptoptila  rufaxUla,  Arundinicola  leucocephala, 
Gymnomystax  melanicterus,  and  a  diurnal  bird  of  prey,  with 
white  abdomen  and  dark  head,  which  was,  I  suppose.  Tacky ^ 
triorchis  albicaudatus.  The  '*  Lago  Grande  do  Amap& "  is 
certainly  a  splendid  region  for  ornithology,  but  the  difficulties 
of  life  there  are  enormous.  Returning  from  the  lake  the 
next  day,  I  shot,  near  the  mouth  of  the  lake  on  the  ''  Rio  dos 
Bagres,''  two  individuals  of  AgeUsus  icterocephalus,  a  fine 
Icterid  with  black  body  and  yellow  head,  which  until  now  I 
had  met  with  only  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Maraj6,  but 
nowhere  around  Pard. 
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Ardraa  I  saw  in  Amapft  only  once  ;  a  couple  flew  over  the 
village  on  the  morning  of  Tth  November.  But  the  number 
of  the  Amazonian  Parrots  {Chryaotis  amazonica)  which  passed 
twice  every  clay  over  the  village  exceeds  belief.  In  the 
nioriiing  they  came  from  the  si rinba- forests  on  the  mouth  of 
the  Amapa  River.  Hungry  as  they  were,  I  always  saw  some 
small  groups  settle  on  the  high  trees  in  the  before- mentioned 
"  bosque."  But  they  were  certainly  in  search  of  the  fruit- 
trees  scattered  o»er  the  forests  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
river.  All  the  individuals  1  shot  had,  at  that  time,  the  ercp 
filled  with  a  bluish,  pulpy  mass,  which  we  easily  recog- 
nized aa  formed  by  the  pericarp  of  the  UmirJ-chcrries  {Humi- 
rium  fioribundum) ,  In  the  evening  they  returned  iu  the 
contrary  direction,  in  search  of  sleeping- quarters  in  the 
siriuba.  Between  5  and  G  o'clock  in  the  evening  conversation 
was  sometimes  impossible  in  the  village  until  the  clouds  of 
Parrots  had  passed  out  of  sight.  If  one  Parrot  is  able  to 
produce  an  infernal  clamour,  think  of  the  noise  produced  by 
an  uninterrupted  chain  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these 
criers  I 

Our  collection,  and  these  pages,  which  are  written  after 
a  study  of  it  and  of  my  field-notes,  may  give  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  omiihological  features  of  this  part  of  Southern 
Guyana,  which  had  never  before  been  visited  by  any 
naturalist.  From  ConuanJ  I  brought  home  to  Purii  50 
skins  of  birds,  representing  30  species;  from  Amap£  03 
btrd-skius,  representing  42  species — making  a  total  number 
of  113  individuals  and  72  species. 

But  I  cannot  look  ou  this  result,  relatively  succrasful, 
without  profound  grief.  The  young  man  who  had  the 
principal  share  in  making  it — Man  Tanner,  my  countryman 
and  the  taxidermist  of  the  Pant  Museum — ^died  from  the 
effects  of  the  Amapd  fever  on  the  14tb  of  November,  1893, 
on  board  our  steamer  '  Adjudante,'  when  we  were  just  in 
sight  of  the  city  of  Pard. 
Oct.)bor,  1800, 
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XIV. — Field-Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Estancia  Sta.  Elena, 
Argentine  Republic. — ^Part  IV.*  By  A.  H.  Holland. 
With  Remarks  by  P.  L.  Sclater. 

[Mb.  Holland's  field-notes  on  the  present  occasion  relate 
to  15  species.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  specimens, 
and  append  remarks  where  they  are  required.  As  will  be 
observed^  the  Cormorants  of  Argentina  still  want  further 
attention  before  we  can  make  them  out. — P.  L.  S.] 

1.  MiMUs  TRiURUs  (VieilL).     (Ai^.  Om.  i.  p.  8.) 

I  found  this  species  breeding  here  last  year  (1895)  in 
November.  The  nests  were  placed  in  thistle  plants^  some 
three  feet  off  the  ground,  and  composed  of  roots,  twigs,  and 
hay,  lined  with  fine  grass  and  a  few  hairs.  The  eggs  are 
three  in  number,  long  in  shape,  of  a  pale  bluish  green, 
uniformly  covered  with  minute  spots  of  pale  rust  and  faint 
purple-grey. 

2.  Phrtgilus  carbonarius  (d'Orb.  et  Lafr.).  (Arg.  Om. 
i.  p.  54.) 

Male,  Oct.  13th,  1895.  Legs  straw-colour ;  beak  yellow ; 
iris  brown. 

This,  I  believe,  is  P.  carbonarius.  It  was  with  a  flock  of 
Chingolos,  and  probably  had  stayed  to  rest  while  migrating 
south. 

[This  is  the  only  specimen  of  Phrygilus  carbonarius  I 
have  seen,  except  the  single  example  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  with 
which  I  have  compared  it.  See  B.  M.  C.  xii.  p.  791. — 
P.  L.  S.] 

3.  ZoNOTRicHL/L  HYPOCHONDRIA  (d'Orb.  ct  Lafr.).  (Arg. 
Om.  i.  p.  60.) 

Female,  Oct.  3rd,  1895.  Legs  brown;  iris  haxel;  beak 
hom-colour,  under  bill  slate-colour. 

I  found  this  bird  feeding  on  the  ground  along  the  edge  of 
some  slight  undergrowth  of  willows  in  company  with  several 

♦  SeePMtI.,llwsl89S,iu483;  Part  U.,  Da*,  1805,  p,  218 ;  and  Pkri 
nU  lb»,  1S96,  p.  ai6. 
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other  Finches.  It  is  a  shy  bird  and  not  easily  observed,  and 
probably  passes  here  only  on  migration. 

[Likewise  a  rare  species.  There  are  two  Bolivian  skins 
in  the  Brit.  Mas.     See  B.  M.  C.  xii.  p.  636.— P.  L.  S.] 

4.  TiBNioPTERA  MURiNA  (d'Orb.  ct  Lafr.).  (Arg.  Om.  i. 
p.  119.) 

A  winter  visitor,  living  about  the  plantation  around  the 
house,  where  it  is  constantly  seen  perched  on  some  slight 
elevation,  such  as  a  low  bush  or  tall  weed,  on  the  watch  for 
insects,  which  it  catches  on  the  flight.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  feeds  on  the  ground  for  a  lengthy  period,  in  the  manner 
of  Machetarnis  rixosa. 

5.  Cnipoleous  anthracinus,  Heine.  (Arg.  Orn.  i. 
p.  126.) 

A  female,  March  22nd,  1896.  Legs  black ;  iris  black ; 
beak  black. 

A  shy  visitor  in  the  winter- season,  living  amongst  the 
hedges  or  other  thick  plantation. 

6.  Cnipolegus  hudsoni,  Scl.     (Arg.  Om.  i.  p.  126.) 
Two   males,  Oct.  3rd,  1895.      Legs    black;    iris   hazel; 

beak  blue,  tip  black. 

A  spring  visitor,  passing  in  migration  and  living  among 
the  willow  trees,  whence  it  makes  short  flights  after  insects. 

7.  Hapalocercus  hollandi,  Scl.     (Ibis,  1896,  p.  316.) 
This  little  Tyrant,  of  which  I  sent  a  specimen  in  the  previous 

collection,  is  a  summer  visitor,  and  breeds  here,  living  in 
pairs  among  the  weeds  and  feeding  on  insects.  Its  flight  is 
undulating.  Its  cup-shaped  nest,  composed  of  fine  dry 
grass  interwoven,  without  other  material,  is  a  very  open 
structure,  so  much  so  that  one  can  see  through  it  either 
way.  It  is  suspended  from  several  weed-stalks  by  a  few 
spiders'  cocoons. 

8.  An^bretes  parulus  (Kittl.).     (Arg.  Orn.  i.  p.  141.) 

This    is    a   summer  visitor  and  breeder,  living    in  pairs 

among  the  weeds. 

N  2 
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9.  Htdropsalib  fubcifeba  (Vieill.).  (Arg.  Onu  iL 
p.  15.) 

I  foand  a  nest  of  this  Goatsucker  last  NoTember.  It  was 
placed  on  the  bare  ground^  where  the  bird  had  scn^ied  a 
slight  hollow  underneath  some  willow  trees,  and  ecmtained 
two  eggs  of  a  dull  creamy  white  colour^  profusely  marked 
with  lines  of  pale  brown  and  dark  grey. 

[See  Mr.  Aplin's  notes  on  the  breeding  of  this  species  in 
Uruguay  and  the  figure  of  its  ^g.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  188,  pL  t. 
fig.  5.— P.  L.  S.] 

10.  Circus  m AcaopTERUs,  YieilL     (Arg.  Om.  ii.  p.  58.) 
The  female  of  this  Harrier  in  breeding  plumage  diflfers 

greatly  from  the  male  in  having  the  entire  under  surface  of 
a  deep  ferruginous  colour.  I  will  procure  a  specim^i  and 
forward  it.  The  nests  are  placed  not  far  from  one  another 
in  rush-beds,  and  are  composed  of  large  platforms  of  dry 
bulrushes  raised  aboTC  the  shallow  water  and  well  concealed 
by  the  growing  rushes  above  them.  The  eggs  are  firom 
three  to  five  in  number,  of  a  dull  white,  coarse  background, 
with  an  irregular  ring  of  blood-red  at  the  broad  end.  Some 
have  only  a  faint  blotch,  and  others  are  nearly  pure  white 
with  a  few  ingrained  spots  of  dirty  grey. 

11.  BuTEo  swAiNsoNi,  Bp.     (Arg.  Om.  ii.  p.  59,  pi.  rvL) 
Fairly  conmion.     All  through  this  winter  there  has  been  a 

number  of  immature  birds  of  this  species  living  about  the 
estancia. 

12.  Gbranoaetus  melanolbucus  (Vieill.).  (Arg.  Om.  ii. 
p.  64.) 

Uncommon.  A  few  of  these  Eagles  have  been  here  this 
winter,  but  they  do  not  remain  long  in  one  place. 

13.  Phalacrocoeax,  sp.  inc. 

A  male  obtained  Sept.  15th,  1896.  Legs  black;  iris 
black  ;  bill  dark  brown  above,  tip  horn-colour,  beneath  pale 
hom-colour  ;  skin  between  the  mandibles  yellow. 

Since  1  commenced  to  write  these  notes  I  have  procured 
a  Cormorant,  similar  to  those  observed  at  Espartilla  (cf.  Ibis, 
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1892,  p.  204),  whicli  I  think  ia  undescribed.  Its  length  is 
less  than  that  of  Ph.  hrasilianus,  but  its  tail  is  longer. 
It  is  occasionally  Been  here  in  spring  and  summer,  when  it 
associates  with  the  Gulls  iu  their  breeding- pi  ace.  The 
present  specimen  was  captured  by  a  friend,  who  kept  it  alive 
for  three  days;    hence  its  cut  wing. 

[If  this  belongs  to  a  species  distinct  from  P.  brasilianus 
(which  1  agree  with  Mr.  Holland  seems  likely),  it  is  probably 
P.  fffacilis  (Mcyen),  described  and  figured  as  Halieua  gracilis 
in  his  ISeitr,  z.  Zool.  p.  337,  tab.  xuii.,  from  specimens 
obtained  iu  Chili.  ButI  cannot  decide  the  question  without 
additional  examples. — P.  L.  S.] 

14.  Dendrocyona  fulta  (Gm.).     (Arg.  Orn.  ii.  p.  126.) 
A  male,  March  22ud,  1896.     Legs  slate-bine ;  iris  black ; 

hill  slate-blue,  tip  black. 

A  winter  aud  summer  visitor  in  flocks,  but  not  common. 

15.  Gklocqelidon  anolica.  (Mont.)  ;  Saunders,  B.  M.C, 
XXV.  p.  25. 

Sli^a  anglica,  Holland,  Ibis,  1890,  p.  428;  1892,  p.  212. 

[Mr.  Holland  sends  home  a  fine  adnlt  male  of  this  Tern, 
obtained  at  Sta.  Elena,  Oct.  12th,  1895.  "  Legs  black;  iris 
browu;  bill  black,"  He  notes  it  aa  "  fairly  common,"  so 
that  there  can  be  now  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  should  be 
added  to  the  Argentine  list. — P.  L.  S.] 


XV. — On  a  Further  Collection  of  Birds,  made  by  Messrs, 
La  Toucke  and  Rickell,  from  N.IV.  Fakkien.  By  Henby 
H.  Slater. 

{Plate  IV.) 
I  AH  again  indebted  to  my  two  indefatigable  friends  in  the 
far  East  for  the  privilege  of  examining  an  interesting 
collection  of  birds,  selected  from  a  much  larger  number, 
obtained  at  Kuatun  {cf.  'Ibis,'  1896,  pp.  489-490)  in  May 
and  June  1896.  I  am  pleased  to  find  among  them  some 
confirmation  of  an  expectation  formed  a  good  many  years 
since — namely,  that  many  of  the  Himalayan  birds,  hitherto 
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known  only  from  the  Indian  side^  would  on  further  investi- 
gation be  found,  either  in  identical  form  or  as  closely-allied 
representative  species,  in  China.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
many  of  the  birds  here  mentioned  are  of  genera  well  known 
in  the  Indian  hill-country.  Now,  if  N.W.  Fohkien  were 
anywhere  near  the  Indian  boundary  the  circumstance  would 
be  of  interest ;  far  more  so  when,  in  the  present  case,  these 
birds  come  from  a  region  much  nearer  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Before  mentioning  the  birds  themselves,  I  should  like  to 
express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Ogilvie  Grant,  who  has 
given  me  valuable  assistance  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
who,  I  may  add,  has  concurred  generaUy  in  the  views  which 
I  express. 

1.  Phylloscopus  reguloides,  Blyth. 

Two  examples,   in    brilliant   summer  plumage,   shot  at 
Kuatun,  on  May  6th  and  June  3rd,  1896,  respectively.     It 
is   therefore  probable  that   this   species    breeds   in   N.W. 
Fohkien,  as  well  as  being  a  winter  visitant  (c/.  '  Ibis,'  1896, 
pp.  490-492). 

2.  Phylloscopus  affinis  (Tickell) . 

I  have  taken  particular  care  in  the  identification  of  this 

species,  since  Mr.  Styan  ('Ibis,'  1891,  p.  339)  puts  down  as 

young  examples  of  Lusciniola  schwarzi  (Radde)  two  birds 

previously  ('Ibis,'  1889,  p.  444)  described  by  him  as  belonging 

to  the  present  species.      However,  the  one  which  I  have 

before  me  is,  beyond  question,  an  example  of  Phylloscopus 

affinis  (Tickell),  in  rather  faded  breeding-plumage,  shot  at 

Kuatun  on  June  5th,  1896.     It  is  the  first  occurrence  of  this 

bird  in  Central  China,  though  previously  recorded  in  Kansu 

(David  and  Oustalet,  'Oiseaux  de  la  Chine').     Phylloscopus 

affinis  is  a  much  smaller  bird  than  Lusciniola  schwarzi,  with 

feeble  Phylloscopine  l^s  and  feet,  of  a  general  greenish 

yellow  at  all  seasons.      L.  schwarzi,  besides  being  larger 

generally,  has  pale  legs  and  feet  of  a  stouter  build  than  any 

Phylloscopus,  and  is  noticeably  longer  in  the  tarsus  than  the 

present  species.     Its  underparts  alone  seem  to  put  on  the 

greenish  tinge  mentioned  by  Mr.  Styan  in  the  first  autumn ; 
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but  this  at  its  brightest  is  nothing  like  the  vivid  greeu-yellow 
which  P.  affinii  wears  ail  the  year  round. 

3.  Cettia  kussvla,  u.  sp. 

This  bird,  of  which  I  have  been  favoured  with  three 
examples  to  examine,  belongs  to  that  section  of  the  genus 
Cellia  in  which  the  crowu  of  the  head  ia  uniform  in  tint 
with  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts.  lu  many  respects  it  is 
like  C.  pallidipes,  Blauf.,  of  Assam,  but  differs  from  it  in 
having  no  trace  of  olivaceous  iu  the  colour  of  the  upper 
parts.  No  white  ^o^f-orbical  eyebrow.  Moreover,  the  ear. 
coverts  are  of  exactly  the  same  shade  as  the  rest  of  the  head, 
whereas  in  C.  pallidipes  they  are  deep  umber-brown,  and 
match  the  equally  dark  lores  in  front  of  the  eye. 

Description. — General  colour  of  upper  parts  dull  russet- 
brown  ;  lores  and  ear-coverts  of  precisely  the  same  shade; 
eye-stripe  biiffish  white,  indistinct,  and  not  extending  behind 
the  eye ;  wings  and  tail  rather  darker  brown,  edged  with  the 
same  shade  as  the  back;  underparts  brown-buff,  becoming 
white  on  the  throat,  centre  of  breast  aud  of  belly ;  axillariea 
pale  buff,  under  tail-coverts  darker  buff.  Bastard  primary  half 
the  length  of  the  second,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  10th; 
3rd,  4th,  and  Sth  the  longest  (the  4th  having  the  advantage  by 
a  mere  shade] ;  from  the  5th  the  others  decrease  evenly  to  the 
secondaries :  tail,  02  to  O'S  in.,  cousiderably  longer  than  the 
wing;  central  feathers  fully  O'fi  in.  longer  than  the  external 
pair:  bill  brown,  lower  mandible  paler;  legs  and  feet  very 
pale  brown,  jjosaibly  yellowish  when  fresh.  Length  of  wing 
1-9  to  2  inches,  tail  21  to  2-4,  culmen  0-4,  tarsus  073. 

There  are  two  birds  in  the  British  Museum  Collection 
(placed  among  C.  pallidipes)  which  Colonel  Godwin- 
Austen's  collector  obtained  at  Miri,  on  the  Assam  frontier. 
They  may  possibly  be  of  this  species,  which  they  resemble 
ruther  than  C.  pallidipes,  hut  their  poor  condition  makes  it 
dithcult  to  pronounce  definitely. 

The  three  specimens  of  Cetlia  rttssitla  that  I  have  examiued 
were  shot  at  Kuatuu  on  18th  May,  27th  May,  and  6th  June, 
1896,  respectively. 
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4.  SUTHOBA  DAVIDIANA,  n.  Sp.       (PL  IV.  fig.  1.) 

The  gem  of  the  collection.  The  smaller  Suthoras  are 
divided  into  two  groups  by  the  Key  in  the  B.  M.  Cat.^  vii. 
p.  486.  The  S.  humii  group  have  black  throats  and  parti- 
coloured plumage^  the  head  and  back  being  of  much  the 
same  tint.  The  S.  conspicillata  group  have  plain  throats 
and  are  modest-coloured;  the  head  different  in  colour  from 
the  back.  The  present  species  falls  into  neither  section ;  it 
resembles  the  S.  humii  pai'ty  in  possessing  a  black  throaty 
and  the  S.  conspicillata  group  in  having  a  red  head  and 
plain  dusky  back  and  wings.  I  regret  to  point  out  that  this 
discovery  spoils  the  Key. 

Description. — Head  rich  chestnut^  extending  over  the  nape 
and  sides  of  the  head ;  back  grey^  with  a  faint  brown  tint  on 
the  tips  of  the  feathers ;  wings^  including  the  coverts^  earthy 
brown^  the  primaries  with  sandy  outer  margins ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  sandy;  tail  dusky  brown^  with  broad  dull  rufous 
external  mai^ins  to  the  remiges ;  throat  blacky  with  minute 
white  tips  to  the  feathers  where  they  meet  the  grey-white 
chest;  rest  of  underparts  sandy  grey^  more  ruddy  on  the 
flanks^  thighs^  and  under  tail-coverts.  Length  3*9  inches, 
culmen  0*3,  wing  2  to  205,  tail  1*6,  tarsus  '66. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  species  is  proportionately  shorter 
in  the  tail  than  any  other  of  the  family.  It  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  S.  humii,  S.  poliotis,  and  S.  nipalensis,  in  having 
no  black,  white,  or  grey  on  the  sides  or  top  of  the  head. 
S.  verreauxi  (S.  fftdaris  of  Verreaux)  I  have  not  seen,  but, 
judging  from  Verreaux's  figure  (Nouv.  Arch.  viii.  pi.  vi.,  1872), 
the  latter  has  a  white  eyebrow,  the  crown  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  back,  and  bright  chestnut  wings,  which  will  not  do  for 
the  present  bird  at  all.  The  description  of  S.  alphonsiana, 
Yerr.,  gives  no  black  throat,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  rosy 
grey,  as  in  S.  bvlomachus. 

5.  SUTHO&A  BULOMACHUS,  Swiuh. 

One  specimen.  I  am  led  to  make  a  further  remark  on  the 
genus  Suthora.  Messrs.  Seebohm  and  Styan  reviewed  this 
genus, so  far  as  it  related  to  Chinese  species,  in  'The Ibis,'  1894, 
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p.  338,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  S.  suffusa  must 
he  considered  a  syuotiym  of  S.  balomackus.  When  lately 
examining  the  large  series  at  the  British  Museum,  I  was 
surprised  that  they  had  not  gone  a  step  further,  and  joined 
S.  bulomachus  to  H.  webbiana.  'I'he  distinctions  have  always 
seemed  to  me  to  he  singularly  uu satisfactory,  and  are  brieHy 
the  following  :—iS.  webbiana,  is  supposed  to  be  ashy  browu 
on  the  back,  while  S.  bulomachus  is  pale  olivaceous  brown 
and  has  a  shorter  tail — S.  webbiana  being  the  Northern,  as 
S.  bulomachus  is  tlie  South  China  form.  Every  supposed 
characteristic  of  the  northern  form  can  be  found  in  southern 
birds,  and  vice  versd:  the  length  of  tail  is  by  no  means 
constant  in  either;  the  supposed  difTerences  in  masaiveness  of 
bill  are  infinitesimal,  and  seem  to  me  to  be  marks  of  age  ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  while  S.  »itffusa  is  described  in  the  B.  M. 
Catalogue  as  "very  similar  to  webbiana,"  Messrs.  Seebohm 
and  Styan  make  it  synonymous  with  S.  bulomac/ius\  Mr, 
Ogilvie  Grant  agrees  with  me  in  the  view  that  S.  webbiana 
ought  to  be  the  sole  surviving  name  for  a  species  which 
ranges  from  Mongolia  to  Formosa,  of  which  S.  bulomachus, 
Swinh.,  S.  sjtff'uaa,  Swinh.,  S.  lonyicauda,  Campb.,  and  no 
doubt  S.fulvicauda,  Campb.,  also,  are  merely  synonyms. 

6.  YrBiNA  NiaaiMRNTtTM,  Ilodga. 

Hitherto  only  recorded  from  China,  1  believe,  by  MM. 
David  and  Oustalct,  the  former  of  whom  found  it  very  rare 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  extreme  S.W.  It  is  one  of 
the  birds,  however,  which  I  have  long  been  especting  to  hear 
of  from  other  parts  of  China ;  I  have  now  a  male  from 
Kuatun  {17.5.96)  from  Messrs,  La  Touche  and  Rickett. 
I  think  it  unadvisable  to  separate  this  from  the  Himalayan 
species,  although  both  above  and  below  it  is  decidedly  greyer, 
differing  exactly  as  Parws  ater,  across  the  Channel,  does  from 
the  English  Coal-Tit.  Instead  of  being  olive-brown  above, 
it  is  decidedly  ashy,  cscept  on  the  wings  and  tail ;  and  there 
is  much  less  fulvous  ou  the  underparts — only  a  tint  of  it, 
indeed. 
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7.  Anorthura,  sp.  incert. 

This  bird^  which  no  doubt  would  have  been  of  the  highest 
interest^  reached  me  without  a  head.  As  far  as  cau  be 
judged  from  the  remains^  the  bird  is  intermediate  between 
A.fumigata  of  Japan  and  A.formosa  of  India. 

8.  Pnoepyga  pusilla^  Hodgs. 

One  old  bird  (Kuatun,  20.5.96)  and  a  dusky  young  one. 
A  new  record  for  China. 

9.  Cryptolopha  castaneiceps,  Hodgs. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  Nipalese  bird  should  be 
found  in  N.W.  Fohkien;  but  not  only  have  Messrs.  La 
Touche  and  Rickett  sent  me  for  identification  two  females 
from  Kuatun^  but  they  inform  me  that  one  of  them  was  shot 
off  four  eggs.  The  only  difference  that  I  can  detect  between 
these  and  Nipalese  examples  is  the  absence  of  any  white  in 
the  '^centre  of  the  body/'  which  is  in  both  the  Fohkien 
females  of  a  uniform  canary-yellow ;  the  culmen  measures  a 
trifle  less  in  the  latter  (0*32^  to  0'4  in  Indians) ;  they  are 
otherwise  normal. 

10.  Cryptolopha  ricketti,  n.  sp.     (PI.  IV.  fig.  2.) 
This  interesting  bird^  of  which  I  have  received  a  male  and 

female  (shot  at  Kuatun  on  the  20th  and  30th  of  May,  1896), 
is  most  closely  allied  to  C,  burkii,  Burton,  of  India,  and 
C  trivirgata  (Temm.)  of  Java,  and,  with  these  two  species, 
differs  definitely  from  all  the  rest  of  the  species  of  Cryptolopha 
in  having  the  underparts  of  a  uniform  yellow  from  bill  to 
tail.  It  differs  from  both,  however,  in  that  its  underparts 
are  of  the  clearest  canary -yellow ;  beside  it  both  the  others 
look  green.  It  has  no  trace  of  the  yellow  rump  of  C,  burkii, 
the  upper  parts  from  nape  to  tail  being  of  a  uniform  grey- 
green.  In  C,  burkii  the  whole  of  the  inner  web  of  the  tail- 
feathers  is  white ;  in  C.  trivirgata  there  is  a  white  margin 
to  the  inner  web,  not  reaching  the  end  of  the  feathers ;  in 
C  ricketti  there  is  a  narrow  yellow  line  on  the  edge  of  the 
inner  web  from  base  to  apex.  The  differences  are  difficult 
to  define  in  words,  but  the  three  species  look  quite  different 
to  the  eye,  and  C.  ricketti  is  noticeably  shorter-billed. 
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Head  with  a  yellowiBli-greeu  line  from  beak  to  nape  down 
the  centre  o£  the  crown ;  ou  either  side  of  it  a  broad  black 
line,  bordered  by  a  bright  yellow  eyebrow ;  through  the  eye 
another  black  stripe;  rest  of  upper  parts  grey-green,  the 
feathers  of  the  darker  wings  and  tail  margined  externally 
with  tlie  same  grey-green;  throat  and  uuderparta,  including 
the  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries,  bright  canary-yellow  j 
outer  tail-feathera  with  a  narrow  yellow  inner  margin,  reach- 
ing to  the  tips  of  the  feathers ;  upper  mandible  very  dark 
brown,  the  lower  whitish  horn-colour;  legs  and  feet,  including 
claws,  Tcry  pale  yellow-brown. 

Length  42  inches,  culmeu  0'33,  wing  2  to  21,  tail  1'6, 
tarsus  0'64. 

I  have  named  this  species  after  Mr.  C,  B.  Rickett,  who  is 
doing  so  much  at  present  for  Central  Chinese  ornithology. 

11.    SlFHU  BRUNNEATA,  n.  Sp, 

This  is  the  Chinese  form  of  S.  olivacea,  Hume,  with  which 
{from  the  description  in  B.  M.  Cat.  iv.  p.  458)  I  at  first 
believed  it  to  be  identical.  But  on  comparison  with  the 
Museum  series  it  seems  quite  divergent  enough  for  separation. 
I  have  before  me  two  examples,  a  male  shot  at  Kuatun  on 
May  26,  1896,  and  another,  shot  next  day,  of  which  tbo  sex 
is  not  marked.  Instead  of  dull  olivaceous  above,  as  in  S. 
olivacea,  the  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  dusky  russet-brown, 
without  the  least  tinge  of  green ;  the  sides  of  the  head  are 
of  the  same  uniform  russet — not  ashy  grey,  as  in  S.  olivacea ; 
and  the  underparts,  excepting  the  centre  of  the  throat  and 
belly,  which  are  white,  are  of  a  lighter  shade  of  the  dusky 
russet  found  on  the  back.  Moreover  the  Chinese  birds 
have  a  whitish  base  to  the  under  mandible,  which  none  of  the 
Indian  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  have. 
Measure  me  uts  : — 

Culmau.         Wing.         Tail.         Tarsus. 


A',  brunfifota  t5 05 

„  5 O'.W 

S.  otieacta    S  (India)  i 

„        d  (do.)  [  06 
cf  (do.)  \ 
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From  this  it  will  appear  that  C  brunneata  is  of  the  same 
size  generally  as  S.  olivacea,  bat  has  a  decidedly  longer  wing. 
I  might  add  that  the  description  of  S.  albo-olivacea,  Hume^ 
given  in  a  footnote  to  the  B.  M.  Cat.  (iv.  p.  457)^  does  not  fit 
the  present  bird  at  all. 

12.  Gecinulus  viridanus,  n.  sp. 

Bears  a  general  resemblance  to  G.  grantia,  McClelL,  of 
India.  It  will  be  enough^  perhaps^  to  point  out  the  differences 
between  the  two.  G.  viridanus  is  a  dull  green  G.  grantia ; 
the  red  on  the  back  is  less  vivid  and  is  much  mixed  up  with 
green ;  the  yellow  on  the  throaty  sides  of  face^  and  back  of 
neck  in  G.  grantia  becomes  in  G.  viridanus  dull  dingy  green, 
the  hinder  crown  alone  being  yellowish.  The  rosy  feathers 
of  the  fore-crown  are  much  less  vivid  in  G.  viridantts.  But 
the  chief  distinction  lies  in  the  much  more  boldly  marked 
wings  and  tail  of  the  latter,  which  are  black,  distinctly  barred 
with  buff,  and  a  wash  of  rich  deep  red  on  the  top  of  all. 
The  foregoing  rather  suggests  a  description  of  the  young 
bird  of  G.  grantia,  but  the  colouring  is  really  very  dissimilar, 
and  in  the  example  sent  me  by  Messrs.  La  Touche  and 
Rickett  the  rosy  feathers  of  the  head  are  confined  to  the 
forehead,  showing  the  bird  to  be  an  adult  male.  Lastly,  the 
Chinese  bird  has  a  longer  wing  by  more  than  '3  inch  (5*35 
to  5'0  in  G.  grantia),  though  in  other  respects  much  of  the 
same  size. 

It  was  killed  at  Kuatun  in  the  winter  of  1895-96,  and 
Messrs.  La  Touche  and  Rickett's  collector  obtained  it,  and 
the  following,  from  a  native. 

13.  Dendhocopus  insulabis,  Gould. 

An  adult  male,  shot  with  the  foregoing  at  Kuatun  in 
winter.  Hitherto  recorded  only  from  Formosa,  but  a  number 
of  the  birds  originally  described  from  that  locality  are  being 
now  discovered  on  the  adjacent  mainland. 
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XVI.— Field-Notes  on  Ike  Birds  of  Chili.     By  Ambrose  A. 
Lank.     With  an  fatrodaclion  and  Remar/^  by  P.  h.Sci.ATER*, 

[Continued  from  p,  51,] 

51.  BUDO  MAUELLANICtTB  (Gm.). 

Bubo  magellauicua.  Sharps,  B.  M.  C,  ii.  p.  29. 

(Vilugo,  N.W.  of  Sacaya.) 

I  was  iuformcd  that  this  Owl  occura  in  the  southern 
provinces,  but  I  did  not  see  any  or  get  any  uuthentic  record 
of  it  during  my  residence  there.  It  is  found  in  the  Andes 
in  the  northern  provinces,  and  ia  known  to  the  natives  of  all 
the  places  that  I  visited  on  the  Bohvian  frontier,  who  said  it 
was  an  occasional  visitor,  but  not  unfrequent,  and  was  called 
"  Jucu,"  probably  on  account  of  its  cry.  The  Jncu  is  said 
to  hunt  small  animals  by  night,  resting  during  the  day  on 
some  cliff.  It  is  said  to  uest  on  cliB's  and  to  lay  about  four 
eggs.     The  iris  ia  of  a  gamboge-yellow. 

52.  Glaucidium  nandm  (King). 
Glaucidtum  nanum,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C,  ii.  p.  19G. 
(Rio  Bueno,} 

This  is  a  widely-distributed  species  in  Chili,  occurring 
probably  from  Coquimbo  down  to  the  most  southerly  pro- 
vinces on  the  mainland,  and  also  on  Chiloe.  It  is  generally 
known  as  tlie  "  Chunchu,"  and  appears  everywhere  to  be  a 
resident  species. 

The  seses  are  similar  in  appearance.  The  feet  are  ochre- 
yellow,  claws  black  ;  the  iris  canary-yellow. 

These  Owls  generally  remain  during  the  daytime  in  dense 
coppices  and  become  very  active  after  dark.  They  are  more 
plentiful  in  the  south,  where  it  appeared  to  mo  they  assumed 
a  more  ruddy  tint  in  colour  than  those  further  north.  They 
arc  more  numerous  about  cultivated  districts  than  In  the 
forests  ;  they  feed  on  small  birds  and  insects. 

At  Rio  Bueno  this  Owl  nested  in  December  and  January. 
1  think  the  brood  consists  of  about  four.     It  is  occasioually 

*  [The  localities  given  &(ler  the  namea  of  the  apociex  in  bracketB  arc 
thosa  of  Mr.  Lane'i  specimens,  which  ue  now  in  the  British  Museum. — 
r.  L.  S.] 
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found  abroad  in  the  daytime,  and  the  light  does  not  seem  to 
affect  it  so  mach  as  it  does  the  larger  Owls. 

The  note  is  to  be  heard  at  all  hours ;  it  is  a  ''  to-whit- 
tO'Whi  ^*  rather  softly  uttered,  and  expressed  by  the  Germans 
as  "  wie  gehfs,  wie  gehfs.'^  I  had  a  pair  of  them  alive  for  some 
time';  they  were  brought  me  when  young  but  full-grown.  They 
never  got  tame,  and  on  being  approached  threw  themselves 
into  the  furthest  comer  of  the  cage,  puffing  and  snapping  their 
bills,  whilst  their  big  eyes  were  glaring  and  distended  to  the 
fullest.  If  the  hand  was  put  forward  they  rolled  on  their 
backs  and  made  fight  with  beaks  and  claws.  I  did  not  know 
at  the  time  that  they  killed  small  birds,  so  when  I  got  them 
at  first  I  put  them  along  with  some  other  birds,  but  I  soon 
found  them  out.  The  first  thing  I  discovered  was  that  a  little 
Tkinocorus  rumicivorus,  which  I  had  kept  under  difficulties 
for  a  long  time,  had  had  its  head  eaten  off  in  the  night  by 
these  Chunchus  ;  they  also  made  onslaught  on  some  young 
Thrushes.  I  then  kept  them  about  a  month  alone  in  a  box 
and  fed  them  on  bits  of  meat,  but  one  died ;  and  as  I  thought 
the  box  was  too  severe  confinement,  I  tied  the  other  by  the 
leg  in  a  garden  where  I  had  some  hawks.  Here,  although 
the  little  Chuuchu  proved  able  to  defend  itself  from  dogs, 
cats,  and  rats,  it  was  accidentally  crushed  to  death.  However, 
it  had  never  got  much  tamer,  and  was  always  dacking  its  large 
head  from  side  to  side  and  peering  about,  as  if  seeking  a  way 
of  escape. 

53.  Speotyto  cuniculabia  (Mol.). 

Speotyto  cuniciilaria,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  ii.  p.  142 ;  Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  135. 

(Hacienda  Mansel.) 

This  is  a  widely  distributed  species ;  it  occurs  throughout 
Northern  Chili  wherever  the  locality  is  suitable,  and  is 
plentiful  through  the  central  provinces  as  far  south  as  Arauco, 
below  which  I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

In  the  province  of  Tarapac^  it  occurs  in  oases  and  in  the 
desert  immediately  surrounding  them.  In  such  localities  it 
is  known  as  the  '^  Cau-cauhuc  ^' ;  in  Chili  proper  it  is  called 
the'^Piquen.'' 
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Theae  Owls  arc  generally  found  outside  their  burrow 
in  daytime,  and  when  anyone  approaches  they  invariably 
attract  attention  by  their  discordant  screeching.  They  will 
be  observed  sitting  on  a  rock  or  stump,  and  if  approached 
fly  a  short  distance  to  a  similar  post  and  continue  their  harsh 
screeches.  Their  burrow  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
usually  excavated  iu  the  slope  of  a  hill  or  on  a  sandy  bank. 

I  was  told  that  they  occurred  up  to  10,000  feet  in  the  Cordil- 
leras of  Tarapacfi.  In  Arauco  I  only  observed  them  on  the 
open  sandy  stretches  near  Laraqueti,  where  they  were  un- 
doubtedly resident.     The  iris  is  of  bright  gamboge -yellow. 

51.  BuTEO  ERYTnaoNOTUs  (King). 

Buteo  erythronotaa,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  i.  p.  172  ;  Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  135. 

(Cancosa  and  S.W.  of  Sacaya.) 

I  only  met  with  specimensof  this  species  in  the  cordilleras 
of  Tarapaci,  but  I  believe  it  has  a  considerable  range  and 
occurs  in  the  highest  altitudes. 

At  Sacaya  it  was  known  as  the  "  Aguila,"  or  Eagle. 
The  dark  specimen  that  I  got  (No.  258)  was  regarded  by  the 
natives  as  a  distinct  species ;  they  called  it  the  "  Halcon."  The 
lighter  specimen  was  smaller,  but  appeared  the  same,  except 
in  colouring.  The  legs  and  feet  of  both  these  birds  were  of 
a  bu£F-yellow,  the  claws  black.  Theae  birds  are  essentially 
birds  of  prey,  but  are  said  to  capture  Bshes  at  times  iu  the 
small  streams. 

I  was  told  that  they  nest  very  early  in  the  season  ou  some 
cliff,  and  lay  two  white  eggs. 

55.  Antenor  unicinctcs  (Temm.). 

Erythrocnema  unicincta,  Sharpe,  B.  M,  C.  i.  p.  8i. 

(No  specimen  in  B.  M.  from  Mr.  Lane.) 

This  species  occurs  on  the  low-lying  stretches  of  swampy 
or  sandy  plain  which  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  of 
Central  and  Southern  Chili,  as  well  aa  in  similar  localities 
inland,  and  also  on  open  stretches  of  country. 

It  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Penco."  It  occurs  in  placcN 
about  Valdivia,  and  probably  on  Chiloc,  and  I  beard  that  its 
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range  extended  for  some  distance  further  south.  It  frequently 
alights  on  the  ground^  though  where  trees  occur  by  its 
haunts  it  will  sit  for  a  long  time  on  some  solitary  branch  or 
on  the  topmost  bough. 

56.  AcciPiTER  CHiLENsis^  Ph.  ct  Laudb. 
Accipiier  chilensis,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  i.  p.  155. 
(Maquegua.) 

I  got  the  single  female  specimen  of  this  Hawk  sent  home 
about  ten  miles  north  of  the  station  of  Maquegua^  right  in 
the  forest^  though  it  was  near  a  small  clearing.  I  think  the 
men  there  called  it  a  ^*  Penco/'  but  they  did  not  appear  to 
know  much  about  it^  saying  that  it  was  seldom  seen. 

It  measured  17  inches  long.  The  legs  and  feet  were  of 
dark  olive-yellow,  the  claws  brownish,  black  at  the  tips. 
Bill  dark,  black  at  the  tip.  These  birds  are  said  to  be 
destructive  to  fowls. 

57.  Falco  fusco-c^rulescens  (Vieill.). 

Falco  fusco-c(erulescens,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  i.  p.  400;  Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  135. 

(Vilngo,  two  days  south  of  Sacaya.) 

I  was  told  that  these  birds  visit  Sacaya  frequently  at 
certain  times,  and  are  known  as  the  "  Man-man.''  They 
occur  at  elevations  up  to  11,000  feet  at  any  rate,  and  are 
said  to  l)e  resident. 

58.    TlNNUNCULUS  CINNAMOMINUS  (Sw.). 

CtiTchneia  dnnamomina,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  i.  p.  439. 

(Arauco,  Rio  Bueno,  and  Llanquehui.) 

This  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  family  in  Chili. 
It  is  plentiful  from  Valparaiso  to  Chiloe,  and  probably 
extends  much  further  south,  and  also  further  north.  The 
general  local  name  is  "  Cemicalo/'  by  which  it  appears  to 
be  known  everywhere. 

These  Kestrels  are  very  plucky  and  kill  a  great  many  small 
birds.  I  thought  at  first  they  only  lived  on  beetles  and  other 
insc^cts,  but  I  found  one  with  a  freshly-killed  bird  in  its  talons. 
They  frequently  mob  the  Traro  {Polyborus  tharus)  and  other 
Iftfgc  birds.    They  prefer  open  plains  or  partially  open  dis- 
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trictSj  and  often  perch  on  tetcgraph-poats  and  railings.  They 
do  not  seem  to  tonch  birds  of  the  Starling -sort,  as  Curofua 
aterrimu»  and  TVupialis  militaris.  I  have  never  observed  them 
hover,  like  their  English  congener,  but  otherwise  they  bear 
much  reserahlance  to  the  latter,  and  their  note  ia  as 
frequently  uttered,  being  of  the  same  sort,  but  in  a 
higher  key. 

I  had  several  specimens  alive  during  my  stay  in  the  south, 
and  kept  them  easily  by  tyiag  them  to  a  stake  with  a  cord. 
Adults  would  be  hard  to  tame,  but  young  birds  become 
thoroughly  so  ;  they  require  to  be  tied  where  they  can  perch 
on  a  stake  or  pole,  on  the  top  of  which  they  will  sit  all  day. 
Those  I  had  all  escaped  or  were  accidentally  killed.  The 
young  have  a  softer  quavering  cry ;  this  was  constantly 
uttered  by  one  that  I  kept  whilst  I  was  skinning  specimens. 
When  I  approached  with  a  piece  of  meat  this  bird  would 
fly  at  it,  seizing  it  adroitly  in  his  claws  and  carrying  it  to 
Lis  perch  to  eat. 

59.  Elanus  leucuhus  (Vieill.). 

Elanus  leucunis,  Sbarpe,  B.  M.  C.  i,  p.  339. 

(Laraqnetl.) 

This  handsome  bird  occurs,  I  am  told,  not  uufrequeutly 
on  moors  and  swamps  near  the  coast  of  Central  Chili.  I 
found  it  at  Laraqueti  and  Arauco,  but  am  not  sure  how  far 
south  it  extends,  as  I  heard  of  a  bird  answering  the  descrip- 
tion occurring  about  Valdivia. 

A  female  procured  at  Laraqueti  was  in  adult  white 
plumage.  The  legs  and  feet  were  deep  clirome,  the  claws 
black.  Bill  black ;  gape  and  nostrils  orange-buff.  Iris 
{large)  poppy-red.  This  bird  bad  three  or  four  mice  in  its 
stomach,  one  of  which  was  almost  whole. 

60.  MiLVAoo  cHiuANoo  (Vieill.). 

Ibycter  chtmango,  Sharpe,  B.  M,  C.  i.  p.  41. 

This  is  a  common  species  all  through  Central  and  Southern 
Chili,  especially  about  arable  laud,  where  it  takes  the  place 
of  the  genus  Corvus  in  other  countries,  and  feeds  similarly. 
It  is  rather  more   numerous  in  Chiloe  than  in  any  other 
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locdhy  whidi  I  risited,  mnd  is  known  ereirwhere  as  the 
"'finque"  or  ''Trinquc/' 

Its  discordant  err  is  heard  erer  and  anon  when  one 
rides  abont,  and  in  the  southern  proTinces  in  the  winter- 
time, when  the  countrv  looks  most  blank  and  drear?  and 
the  rain  falls  nnceasinglr,  the  cry  of  the  Tlnqne  will  be 
heard  as  if  complaining  of  the  wretched  sitoationj  and  is 
enough  to  make  anyone  feel  dismal. 

These  birds  feed  on  a  Tarietv  of  substances,  more  especially 
insects  and  reptiles.  I  hare  seen  a  flock  hoTcring  round  a 
man  ploughing,  just  the  same  as  the  Rook  does  here.  They 
are  Tery  partial  to  carrion  and  offal,  and  are  always  present 
on  the  sea-beach  and  by  riTcrs  and  lakes,  where  they  feed 
on  fish,  shell-fish,  &c. 

I  found  a  nest  of  this  species  in  the  south  abont  the  Ist  of 
November,  containing  three  Tory  young  birds,  covered  with 
white  down.  It  was  placed  in  a  low  tree  in  a  coppice,  about 
9  or  10  feet  above  the  ground,  and  well  concealed.  It  was 
a  little  over  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  roughly  made,  though 
compact  in  the  centre.  The  outside  was  a  mixture  of  twigs, 
sticks,  and  straw,  which  formed  the  bulk;  in  this  was  a 
layer  of  dry  grass  or  fibre,  made  fairly  compact,  and  a  warm 
lining  of  wool  completed  the  structure.  I  have  seen  a 
Tinque  alight  on  the  back  of  an  ox,  which  by  sundry  hitches 
and  twitchings  made  it  fly  off.  Then  it  msat  on  another 
of  the  herd,  which  likewise  was  evidentlv  too  much  tickled 
by  its  strong  talons,  and  got  rid  of  it  by  a  whisk  of  the 
tail ;  but  the  persevering  bird  finally  succeeded  in  staying 
on  one  lying  down,  which  appeared  too  fat  and  lazy  to 
trouble  about  it,  and  remained  a  long  time,  running  up  and 
down  and  searching  busily  for  insects  on  the  hide. 

61.    MiLVAGO  MEGALOPTEmrS. 

Ibycter  megalopieruSy  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  i.  p.  36;  Sd.  P.  Z.  S. 
1891,  p.  135. 

(Sacaya  and  Cancosa.) 

I  met  with  these  birds  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Tarapadl, 
when  I  invariably  observed  them  in  pairs.    They  were  not 
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uncommon  and  generally  appeared  on  the  wing,  circling 
roand  not  far  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  they 
quartered  carefully  as  they  passed  along,  lingering  about  any 
spot  where  tliey  hoped  to  discover  some  object  in  the  way 
of  food. 

They  are  called  "Caracancho"  by  the  Indians,  and  are 
found  at  all  altitudes  above  6000  feet.  The  neat  consists  of 
llama  wool,  twigs,  &c.,  and  is  roughly  made  on  the  ledge  of 
a  cliff. 

62.    PoLYBORDS  THARCS  (Mol.). 

Polyborus  tharua,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  i,  p.  31, 

(Rio  Bueno.) 

This  bird  occurs  in  limited  numbers  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  increasing  southwards  and  becoming  plentiful 
about  Valdivia  and  on  the  Laguna.  It  was  known  every- 
where as  the  "  Traro." 

Like  the  Milvagoes  they  are  harmless  birds,  and  of  no 
inconsiderable  use  in  demolishing  carrion.  Their  sise  and 
appearance  would  suggest  a  bird  of  great  strength  and 
ferocity,  destructive  to  all  their  lesser  felluwa ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  quite  inoffensive,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain. 

The  female  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  male,  but  I  faucy 
attains  the  same  amount  of  colour. 

They  nest  in  the  forests  ou  high  trees,  and  at  other 
seasons  are  frequently  seen  in  flocks  of  from  six  to  a  dozen. 
They  feed  on  carrion,  insects,  and  reptiles.  They  also 
seek  for  worms  on  the  arable  laud. 

Their  note  is  a  harsh  grunting  or  croaking  noise,  louder 
and  more  grating  than  that  of  the  Raven,  the  place  of  which 
they  appear  to  occupy  in  this  portion  of  the  globe.  It 
is  not  often  heard,  except  during  the  breeding-seasoa.  I 
have  frequently  seen  them  mobbed  by  the  small  Kestrel. 
On  one  occasion  I  shot  one  of  the  latter  which  I  noticed 
attacking  something  in  a  tree,  screaming  and  continually 
■wooping  at  it.  This  proved  to  be  a  large  Traro,  which  was 
concealed  in  the  evergreen  foliage. 

o2 
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63.  Cathaetes  auea  (Linn.). 

(EnopM  aura,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  i.  p.  25. 

(Corral.) 

This  bird  is  nnmeroos  on  the  coast  in  North  and  Central 
Chili^  and  is  distributed  generally  inland  and  throoghont 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent.  I  observed  it  in  the 
south  as  far  as  I  went,  but  from  Valparaiso  south  it 
decreases,  and  C  atraius  becomes  more  plentiful.  In  Tara- 
pacd  I  observed  it  up  to  5000  feet,  but  did  not  hear  of 
its  occurrence  in  higher  regions. 

It  is  properly  called  the  "  Jote/'  but  is  constantly  looked 
upon  as  the  same  species  as  C.  atratus,  and  called  ''  Gtdli- 
nazo/'  especially  where  both  intermingle. 

When  these  birds  cannot  find  carrion  they  seek  for  refuse 
on  the  sea-beach,  disputiug  fish-remains  with  Gulls  and  other 
sea-birds.  They  appear  to  be  entirely  mute,  but  possess 
remarkable  faculties  of  sight  and  smell. 

64.  Cathaetes  ateatus  (^Bartr.). 
Catharistes  atratus,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  L  p.  24. 
(Laraqueti.) 

This  species  is  similar  to  the  foregoing  in  all  respects, 
and  resembles  it  in  appearance ;  but  is  more  numerous  in 
south  temperate  Chili.  It  is  called  the  ''  Gallinazo,''  from 
gallina^di  hen,  to  which,  when  on  the  ground,  they  have 
some  resemblance,  at  least  to  a  distant  observer.  It  nests 
in  the  forests  of  the  southern  provinces,  where  it  is  more 
arboreal  in  habits  than  on  the  coast. 

In  Ancud  (Chiloe)  these  birds  may  be  seen  sitting  in 
rows  on  the  house-tops  all  through  the  town.  The  further 
Houtli  I  went  the  more  numerous  they  became  on  the  coast. 
Both  species  are  very  harmless  and  useful,  especially 
C  aura  in  the  northern  districts,  where  their  presence  as 
scavengers  is  indispensable.  In  the  south  it  is  not  so 
necessary,  and  they  are  always  assisted  by  Polyborus  tharus 
and  Milvago  chimango. 

05.  Sahcoehamphus  GEYPHUs  (Liun.). 

iiarcorhamphus  gryphus,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  i.  p.  20. 

1  Mtiw  Condors  in  Tarapaca,  but  never  got  close  to  them. 
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They  are  not  plentiful,  and  are  said  to  be  gradually  de- 
creasing. All  the  old  residents  stated  tliat  they  once  existed 
in  enormous  quantities,  the  reason  of  their  decrease  being 
said  to  be  that  the  railways  have  reduced  the  number  of 
beasts  of  burden,  on  the  carcases  of  which  they  fed. 

They  are  extremely  wary,  and  I  was  unable  to  get  one  in 
the  Cordilleras,  although  I  made  au  Indian  watch  for  them 
a  long  time  by  a  dead  donkey,  which  is  supposed  tu  be  a. 
special  attraction. 

66.  Pelecanus  moling.  Gray, 
(Coronel.) 

This  Pelican  occurs  plentifully  about  the  coast  of  Northern 
and  Central  Chili,  and  is  generally  called  "  Aleatrfb  "  by  the 
natives.  I  obtained  a  specimen  of  the  adult  male  at  Coronel 
during  the  winter  season.  1  saw  five  o£  these  birds  Hying 
acroFis  the  harbour  of  Corral  (Valdivia)  in  October  18!X). 
However,  I  was  told  they  only  occur  there  sparingly  in 
summer  time.  I  believe  they  are  frequently  captured  in  a 
calm  by  fishermen,  not  being  capable  of  rising  in  smooth 
water, 

67.  SULA  VARIEQATA  (Tsch.). 

Thia  ia  a  numerous  species  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  especially  about  Northern  Chili. 

I  have  only  observed  them  out  at  sea,  or  flying  parallel  to 
the  beach  well  out  of  gun-shot.  They  may  he  readily 
distinguished  when  feeding,  which  they  do  like  their  con- 
geners, dropping  vertically  into  the  water,  sometimes  from  a 
height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet. 

On  28th  Dec.,  1889,  while  on  board  the  a.s.  '  Piino '  going 
to  iquique,  1  saw  large  quantities  of  these  birds  outside 
Coquimbo.  There  was  evidently  a  shoal  of  fish  b<^neuth, 
for  they  kept  dropping  into  the  water  so  fast  and  in  such 
numbers  that  the  effect  was  remarkable,  and  cau  only  be 
described  aa  resembling  a  shower  of  large  hailstones. 

I  did  not  notice  them  south  of  Arauco,  but  I  believe  they 
occur  at  Valdivia  in  summer  time,  and  perhaps  further 
toutb.     I  did  not  hear  of  a  Chilian  breeding-place,  hut  was 
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told  that  these  birds  form  most  of  the  gosno-deposits  on 
the  PeruTian  cosst. 

68.  Phalackocokax  brasihaxus  (Gm.). 

These  birds  msj  be  considered  the  most  nnmenms 
amongst  the  sea-fowl  of  the  Chilian  coast,  becoming  more 
plentiful  as  one  goes  sonth.  They  penetrate  np  the  riTerSy 
so  as  to  be  often  foond  almost  at  the  base  of  the  Andes  and 
on  comparatirelv  small  streams. 

They  are  generally  called  ''  cnenro  '*  (crow),  bnt  in  some 
inland  localities  are  perhaps  better  known  as  ''  pato  negro  '* 
(black  duck).  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  the  males 
being  larger;  a  female  which  I  measured  was  only  20  inches 
long,  and  the  other  measurements  were  smaller  in  proportion. 
The  iris  is  a  lustrous  myrtle-green. 

These  birds  hare  a  strong  disagreeable  odour.  They 
are  perhaps  partially  migratory,  but  I  should  not  consider 
them  gregarious,  although  at  Corral  I  hare  seen  about  two 
hundred  together  in  the  harbour,  which  when  disturbed  flew 
away  in  a  continuous  line,  like  Petrels. 

When  on  the  rirers  they  usually  occur  singly,  flying  up 
and  allowing  themselTes  to  drift  down  stream  whilst  fishing. 
They  feed  by  diring  like  Grebes,  and  often  remain  three 
or  four  minutes  under  water.  They  sit  for  long  interrals 
on  rocks  or  snags  in  mid-stream  or  eren  in  low  trees  by 
the  banks  of  the  smaller  rirers.  By  the  sea-shore  they 
sit  on  the  rocks,  often  in  groups  of  from  three  to  thirty. 
Sometimes  on  being  approached  they  utter  their  deep 
note,  which  is  a  bass  grunt,  and  often  (if  seated)  hold  out 
the  wings  as  if  preparatory  to  flight. 

They  usuaUy  swim  with  only  the  head  and  neck  abore 
water,  but  can  also  swim  with  the  body  above  the  surface ;  if 
approached  they  fly  off  with  apparent  facility,  and  are  always 
rather  wary.  I  was  told  on  good  authority  that  about  spring 
or  summer  time  at  Maquegua  (proyince  of  Arauco)  lai^ 
flocks  fly  up  the  riTcr  about  sunset,  and  roost  in  a  part 
of  the  forest  about  ten  miles  inland,  where  the  trees  and 
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gronnd  are  covered  with  their  excrements.  The  flight  is 
steady,  and  sometimes  they  keep  at  a  considerable  height, 
though  03  a  rule  they  fly  low  along  the  water. 

69.  Phalacrocoeax  gaimabsi  (Garnot). 

(Corral.) 

1  found  this  Cormorant  plentiful  ofl"  Corral  (Valdivia 
but  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  P.  brasiUanus.     They  did  not 
appear  to  come  into  the  harbours  or  up  the  rivers,  but  kept 
outside  a  few  miles  off"  the  land. 

I  noticed  that  they  swim  with  the  body  up,  like  Ducks. 
The  local  name  is  "  Lile,"  or  "  Pajaro  Lile,"  but  this  is  also 
generally  applied  to  all  the  other  species  of  Cormorant  tliat 
occur  there  except  P.  braailianua. 


The  legs,  feet,  and  web  of  P.ffaimardi  are  of  a  light  coral- 
red,  and  the  claws  are  black.  The  bill  is  a  cadmium -yellow, 
greenish  brown  along  the  top,  and  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
raaudible  (A.)  of  a  bright  orange-vermilion,  blending  into 
the  yellow  (see  woodcut).  Tbe  base  of  the  lower  mandible 
(B)  is  similar  in  colour,  but  not  so  bright.  These  birds  have 
the  disagreeable  odour  of  other  Cormorants,  but  in  a  lesser 
degree. 

A  handsome  white-breasted  Cormorant*  occurs  on  the 
Valdivian  coast  during  winter  time,  as  well  as  some  other 
species,  but  they  all  retire  south  in  the  summer  time  to 
breed. 

•  [Probably  P-  imiierialU.  See  ■Clialleiiger'  Reports,  Hrdi.p.  120.— 
P.  L.  S.] 
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70.  Ardba  cocoi,  Linn. 

This  species  is  reported  as  a  regular  ivinter  visitant  to 
Valdivia,  the  Rio  Bueno,  Pilmaiguen,  &;c.,  and  the  Laguna 
Llanquehui.  I  believe  the  natives  call  it  the  ''  Pillo/'  which 
name  is  properly  applied  to  the  Magu&ri  Stork.  The 
Germans  call  it  *' Silber-reiher  *'  («=  Silver  Heron). 

71.  Ardea  borbtta  (Gm.). 

Ardea  egretta,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  135. 

(Sacaya.) 

This  species  ranges  all  through  Chili,  occurring  even  at 
Sacaya.  It  is  most  numerous  in  the  central  provinces, 
and  not  so  common  in  the  south. 

The  note  is  harsh,  but  not  often  heard.  These  birds  are 
very  wary.  I  have  seen  them  on  streams  close  to  the  sea- 
beach,  but  never  actually  on  salt-water.  Like  A.  candi- 
dissima,  they  are  often  seen  in  flocks  where  plentiful. 

72.  Ardea  candidissima  (Gm.). 

Ardea  candidissima,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  135. 

(Sacaya.) 

This  Egret  is  numerous  on  rivers  or  swamps  in  Central 
Chili,  where  it  is  known  as  the  "  Garzetta  "  ;  I  did  not  see 
any  in  Arauco,  though  a  few  may  come  there  in  summer, 
and  further  south  I  did  not  hear  of  it.  I  got  one  at  Sacaya, 
as  well  as  a  specimen  of  A.  egretta.  I  was  told  that  they 
had  never  come  there  previously ;  at  all  events  they  appeared 
to  be  chance  migrants. 

73.  Nycticorax  obscurus,  Bp. 

Nycticorax  obscurus,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  136. 

(Sacaya.) 

The  Night-Heron  is  common  all  through  Central  and 
Southern  Chili,  the  most  general  local  name  being ''  Huara/' 
and  in  some  places  called  ''  Huarabo.*' 

I  have  forwarded  an  egg,  which  I  was  informed  belonged 
to  this  species ;  I  got  it  from  a  man  who  was  a  thorough 
naturalist  and  not  likely  to  make  mistakes.  The  birds  are 
usually  met  alone,  and,  as  a  rule,  by  a  river  or  stream. 
They  sit  during  the  daytime  in  some  thick  bush  or  tree  by 
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the  water,  and  at  dusk  repair  to  some  fayourite  feeding- 
ground.  Their  note,  whrn  on  the  wing,  is  the  usnal  loud 
quowk  peculiar  to  Night-Herons. 

The  bird  that  I  brought  home  for  the  Zoological  Society's 
Gardens*  was  obtained  for  me  by  a  friend  at  Coronel,  just 
before  I  was  leaving,  otherwise  I  fear  I  should  hardly  have 
managed  to  keep  it  alive,  as  out  of  the  number  of  birds  I 
had,  off  and  on,  very  few  survived,  and  of  these  only  the 
Night-Heron  and  one  Chimango  lived  through  the  journey. 
The  former  was  a  youug  bird ;  I  do  not  know  its  sex. 

These  birds  also  make  a  cackling  noise,  very  loud  and 
liarsh,  if  disturbed ;  but  this  is  not  often  to  be  heard  Irom 
the  wild  birds,  unless  closely  approached,  which  their  watchful 
timidity  seldom  permits. 

74.    PHffiNICOPTEHrS  At4DINtlS,  Phil. 

Pkeenicopterug  aadinus,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  136. 
Phieaicoparrus  aiulinus,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xxvii.  p.  21. 

(Cnco...) 

These  birds  appear  to  be  resident  at  Huaaco  and  Cancosa, 
where  they  are  known  by  Bolivians  as  "  Parina,"  They 
always  inhabit  the  salt  lagunes,  so  far  as  1  could  a«cer- 
tain.  They  are  very  wary,  and  from  the  openness  of  their 
resorts  are  most  easily  obtained  with  a  rifle,  a  well-placed 
bullet  sent  into  a  flock  sometimes  bringing  down  three  or 
four,  "When  disturbed  they  take  wing,  uttering  trumpet- 
like notes,  and  after  making  a  wide  circuit  at  a  considerable 
height  alight  about  two  or  three  miles  off. 

Tlieir  average  length  is  about  40  inches ;  bill  (point  to 
rictus)  3/5;  tail  9,  apparently  consisting  of  two  middle 
rectricca  and  six  lateral  each  side.  The  wing  measures  17 
inches,  the  expanse  about  64 ;  the  tibia  10 ;  the  tarsus  85 ; 
middle  toe,  with  short  blunt  nail  or  claw,  2  b ;  hind  toe 
absent.  The  fore  part  of  the  bill  is  black,  the  base  a  straw- 
yellow,  verging  into  flesh-colour  ou  the  top,  the  lower  portion 

•  [This  bird  was  received  by  the  Zoologicdl  Society  and  presented  bj 
Mr.  James  on  May  31at,  lSt)l.  It  waa  cintered  as  iV,  viitlaceun,  but  I  hava 
mi  duubl  this  was  an  error.    It  woa  in  imuiaturo  plumage. — P.  L.  8.] 
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being  wine-purple.     Legs  and  feet  pale  yellow.    The  yoong 
birds^  I  was  told^  are  white^  or  nearly  so. 

75.  Chloephaga  melanoptera  (Eyton). 

Bemiela  melanoptera,  James^  New  Cat.  p.  9 ;  Sclater^ 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  136. 

Chloephaga  melanoptera,  Salvad.  B.M.C.  xxrii.  p.  129. 

(Caeva  Nigra,  Lake  Huasco,  and  Sacaya.) 

I  only  met  these  birds  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Tarapac£, 
where  they  breed  and  appear  to  be  resident.  The  Bolivians  call 
them  the  ''HuaiUata''  (pronounced  Wy-1-ya-ta).  They  are 
said  to  occur  at  certain  times  all  through  Chili,  where  they 
are  known  as  the  '^  Piuquen.'^  They  perhaps  reside  in  small 
numbers  in  certain  localities,  but  are  most  likely,  on  the 
whole,  a  migratory  species. 

I  was  told  that  when  shot  in  lowland  localities  the  flesh  is 
strong,  but  I  thought  those  I  ate  in  the  Cordilleras  exceed- 
ingly palatable;  however,  a  keen  appetite  and  uncertain 
supply  gives  great  flavour  to  such  dishes. 

I  found  a  nest  of  this  Goose  at  Cancosa  on  Jan.  29th,  1890. 
It  was  placed  in  a  hole  in  a  low  sandy  cliff,  and  I  had  to  get 
the  men  with  me  to  lower  me  from  the  top  with  a  lasso, 
which  I  secured  to  my  body.  It  was  a  rather  tedious  opera- 
tion, as  I  had  to  remain  hanging  in  a  most  unenviable  position 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  high  wind  blew 
the  sand  unceasingly  into  my  eyes.  I  could  see  the  old 
female  Goose  sitting  on  the  nest,  which  she  stubbornly 
refused  to  leave ;  but  she  was  just  beyond  my  reach  where 
I  hung. 

I  then  got  a  man  to  go  below,  and  placed  myself  in  com- 
munication with  him  by  means  of  a  cord.  He  provided  me 
with  the  ramrod  of  a  muzzle-loader,  and  with  that,  after  a 
while,  I  got  a  slip-knot  round  the  Goose,  and  going  on  one 
side,  let  the  man  haul  her  out  from  below,  so  that  she  was 
pulled  fluttering  to  the  ground.  I  now  found  that  the  eggs 
were  in  a  slight  hollow,  so  that,  although  I  tied  some  bits  of 
stick  crosswise  on  the  end  of  the  ramrod,  so  as  to  make  a 
most  eflELcient  rake,  I  had  some  diflELculty  in  extracting  them. 
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The  bottom  of  the  hollow  forming  the  nest  was  profusely 

filled  with  feathers.  This  structure  I  could  not  remove 
entire,  so  I  had  to  rake  it  out  by  handfula  and  let  the  man 
below  get  as  much  as  he  could  iu  hia  "  poncho "  before 
the  wind  took  it  off.  I  got  all  the  eggs  out  one  by  one  and 
lowered  each  in  a  handkerchief  to  the  Indian,  and  when  I 
had  scraped  all  the  feathers  out  as  well,  I  was  glad  enough 
to  come  down  and  get  my  breath. 

These  nests  are  soraetimea,  I  waa  told,  placed  aome 
miles  from  water  and  at  a  considerable  height  from  the 
ground,  so  it  would  he  interesting  to  know  how  the  young 
birds  a  few  days  old  get  to  the  ponds  ou  which  tliey  are 
subsequently  found.  The  nesting-season  seems  to  extend 
through  January  and  February,  As  soon  as  the  young 
can  be  got  to  a  pond  or  laguua,  they  are  watched  most 
vigilantly  by  the  two  old  birda,  and  when  an  intruder  ap- 
proaches the  male  goes  off,  sometimes  pretending  to  be 
wounded,  overland,  whilst  the  female  takes  to  the  water, 
closely  followed  by  her  progeny.  They  feed  chiefly  on  grasses 
or  vegetable  matter  in  the  marshes.  Their  note  when  ap- 
proached is  a  deep  harsh  cackling ;  they  are  not  noisy,  like 
the  Common  Goose,  though  they  utter  sounds  when  in 
company.  An  Indian  told  me  that  tUey  lay,  as  a  rule,  about 
12  eggs ;  but  I  did  not  see  more  than  five  young  in  a 
clutch,  and  the  clutch  I  took  appeared  to  be  complete  though 
fresh. 


76.  Cygncs  nigricollis  (Gm.). 

Cygnus  melanocoryphua,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  nxvii.  p.  39. 

(Hio  Filmaigueu.) 

This  Swan  occurs  all  through  Central  and  Southern  Cbili, 
and  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Ctane."  I  was  told  they 
breed  in  Patagonia  or  the  far  south.  They  are  more  or  less 
migratory. 

I  heard  of  a  White  Swan  occurring  near  Kio  Bueno  now 
and  then.  This  was  most  likely  the  Coscoroba  (Coscoroba 
Candida) ;  but  1  did  not  meet  with  it  whilst  there,  and  con- 
clude that  it  is  an  irregular  visitant  in  limited  numbers. 
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77.  Hbteronetta  mblanocbphala  (Vieill.). 
lleteronetta  atricapilla,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xxrii.  p.  325. 
(Ilio  Pilmaifi^cn.) 

I  fjot  one  example  only  of  this  Duck  on  the  Rio  Pilmaigaen, 
Feb,  loth,  1800.  I  had  not  observed  any  like  it  before^  so  it 
may  Ut  one  of  the  numerous  visitors  which  I  was  told  oome 
to  this  locality  in  the  cold  season. 

78.  Anas  ipbcularis. 

/Inaif  Mpeeulariif,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xxvii.  p.  215. 

(Ilio  Pilmaiguen.) 

I  (Irst  cumc  on  tliese  birds  at  Rio  Bueno^  and  do  not 
know  how  far  they  extend  elsewhere^  but  they  appear  to  be 
Willi  known. 

Tlifi  correct  Hpanish  name  of  this  Duck  is  '^Pato  anti- 
ojillo"  (  —  Hpcciuch^Duck),  but  the  natives  about  Rio  Bueno 
khIIikI  it  **  Piito  real/'  probably  knowing  nothing  of  spectacles, 
Mu\  tliiirolnre  not  seoing  the  appropriate  application  of  the 
Utrni  to  Ilio  |H)Ouliar  face-markings  of  this  species. 

A  linn  lulult  nuilo  measured  2  feet  long;  bill  2*25  inches 
to  riotnM,  I'D  to  buMo  of  eulmcn.  The  legs  and  feet  were 
onuiMn,  tlin  rIawM  black  at  the  tips;  the  web  between  the 
Unm  liliMiliiHii.     IriH  black.     Bill  slate^  almost  plumbeous. 

I  alwa^'M  found  this  Duck  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
^vImu'u  uliiuliul  by  the  fon^st,  and  never  on  fields  or  open 
HHiriiliMii.  It  nuiy  be  found  on  streams  in  the  dense  foretit 
^Uiuv  no  othnr  Hpocios  iHvur. 

7t).    A  NAM  (^INTATA. 

.Inuti  trUiaiat  Salvad.  B.  M.  C«  xxvii.  p.  216. 

(NiMMi^^a,  Sitauij  and  Lake  Iluasco.) 

I  I'nnnd  tlii»  upecica  only  in  the  Andes  of  Tarapacd,  where 
il  Hii«  itonnnon  enough^  and  was  (KThaps  partially  resident. 
1 1  noMtiMl  lit  lIuuacH)  and  Sacaya  from  January  to  March^  in 
mull^ii  or  rnHlu^iii  prt'f erring  little  islands  in  the  midst  of 
|iiihil«.  Am  woll  as  1  could  ascertain^  the  clutch  is  usually 
livn  nr  MiK. 

Thn  ii'iM  (1nnoi«-oraugt\  The  tlesh  of  this  Duck  is  very 
HMiiil  nailng. 
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80.  QuBHQtrEDtTLA  CYANOFTKRA. 

Querquedula  cyanoptera,  Salvatl.  B.  M.  C.  xsvii,  p.  303 ; 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  136. 

(Sacaya  and  Sitani.) 

Tbis  handsome  species  was  not  so  numerous  in  the  Andean 
portion  of  Tarapaci  as  the  other  Ducks  wbich  I  obtained 
there,  and  was  also  more  local.  I  found  it  subsequently  in 
the  southern  provinces,  and  was  told  that  at  certain  acaeons 
it  is  numerous  in  Chiloe,  On  tlie  whole,  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  migratory  species.  It  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Pato 
Colorado  "  (or  Coloured  Duck} . 

It  nested  at  Sacaya  about  January  in  sedge  or  rushes. 

81.  QUEKQUEDULA  VERSICOLOR. 

Querquedula  versicolor,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xxvii.  p.  291. 

{Rio  Bueno.) 

I  got  one  specimen  only  of  this  handsome  little  Duck  on 
the  4th  January,  1890,  close  to  the  junction  of  the  R.  Pil- 
maiguen  with  the  R.  Bueuo.     It  appeared  to  be  an   adidt 


82.  Qderqdedula  oxvpteba  (Meycn). 

Neltion  oxypterum,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xsvii.  p.  262;  Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  136. 

(Sacaya.) 

At  first  I  confused  this  species  with  the  Chilian  Pintail, 
which  it  resembles  most  closely,  except  for  its  mottled  head 
and  smaller  size;  moreover  the  first  specimens  I  got  were 
full-grown  flappers,  which  gave  me  the  idea  that  they  were 
the  young  of  the  common  species,  and  it  was  not  uutU  I 
shot  a  full-winged  specimen  that  I  found  out  the  truth,  and 
this  was  also  admitted  by  an  Indian,  who  called  it  "Paspa 
chica."  They  were  not  so  common  as  the  Pintail,  and  I  did 
not  meet  with  it  in  the  south. 

83.  QfERQUEDDLA  PUNA  (Tsch.). 

Querquedula  puna,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xxvii.  p.  293  ;  Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  136. 
(Sacaya.) 
I  found  this   species  only   about   Sacaya   aud   Caucosa, 
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where  it  bred  during  January  and  Febmarj  in  the  marshes. 
The  length  of  an  adult  male  is  18*5  inches,  bill  2  to  rictus, 
tail  4.  The  iris  is  black ;  the  legs  and  feet  bright  slate- 
grej  ;  the  claws  black. 

The  female  is  perhaps  slightly  smaller.  The  bill  is  most!  j 
glaucous  blue,  with  a  line  of  black  down  the  top  of  the 
culmen,  the  tip  also  being  black. 

The  local  name  of  this  Duck  is  ^'  Cherito." 

84.  Dafila  sfixicaupa  (VieilL). 

Ik^/Ua  sfnmcauda,  Salrad.  B.  31.  C.  xxrii.  p.  279 ;  Sd. 
P.  Z-  S.  1^1>  p.  136. 

(Kio  Pilmaiguen»  Corral,  and  Bio  Bueno.) 

This  is  the  commonest  representatire  of  the  Anatidae  in 
ChUi>  and  probably  occurs  in  erery  proTince.  In  the  south 
it  is  call^  "  Pato  comun,'*  or  "jergon^*  (the  common  or 
ugly  duck)  ;  and  in  the  highlands  of  Tarapadi  the  Boliyians 
call  it ''  (Vpa.^     It  occurred  here  up  to  12,000  feet. 

The  male  ift  larger  than  the  female,  an  adult  measuring 
^H  iucbcs  long,  tail  3*5,  wing  Vk  The  feet  are  of  a  dark 
grevifith  drab.  The  end  of  the  bill  is  black,  and  this  colour 
wuliuuc«  iu  «  weU-nlefiued  line  along  the  upper  surface  to 
the  bH»i>  of  the  culmen;  the  sides  are  a  bright  maize- 
vvlK^w. 

*\k\v<m>  Uucks  ar«  mostly  migratory,  but  appeared  as  if 
i*v«idcut  U>  «  certain  extent  at  Sacaya,  where  they  breed 
(\s»m  ^Vtv^U^r  to  February.  The  nest  is  placed  amongst 
dVii)!^  v4'  bu«hes  and  contains  from  four  to  six  eggs. 

Hft.  M.vHitc4  smiLATaix. 

Alii#y<Hi  WAiAi/ri#>  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xxvii.  p.  236. 

(Hu»  hlMmigwu.) 

*riiiii  ii|HHne«i  I  ilid  not  hear  of  north  of  Valdivia.  It  is 
iiU^iitihil  aUmt  tho  Chiloe  Archipelago  and  adjacent  main- 
Uiul  i  H  it>  kuikwii  as  the  *^  Pato  real,''  which  name  is  also 
Hhl^lUHl  (o  Am$  $p€culttris.  1  did  not  meet  any  about  Rio 
UmiMO  uutil  iilwut  February,  and  then  observed  them  in 
H^M^ti  l»y  tho  Hio  Piluiaigucu  as  if  they  had  come  from  some 
l*r¥iKUmhh»Wttt«    Their  note  is  a  Wigeon-like  whistle. 
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86.  Spatdla  platalea  (Vieill.), 

Spatula  platalea,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xxvii.  p.  31G. 

(Rio  Fittnaiguen  and  Rio  Bueuo.) 

Tliis  species  is  numeriiua  in  the  southern  provinces,  and 
generally  known  as  the  "  Pato  cnchara  "  ( =  Spoon-Duck) .  I 
found  tiiem  by  the  Rio  Pilmaiguen  from  December  to  March, 
where  they  probably  breed.  I  do  not  know  how  far  north 
they  extend. 

The  legs  and  toes  are  ochraceoua  bnff  colour,  the  web 
between  the  toes  being  a  clay-colour.  Claws  black.  The 
bill  in  most  fully  developed  specimens  is  a  rich  black;  in 
some  (perhaps  younger)  birds  it  has  a  mottled  appearance. 
The  iris  is  dark  brown.  The  female  is  not  quite  bo  large  as 
the  male. 

87.  Tacrteres  cinereus  (Gm,). 

Tachyerea  cinereus,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  XKvii.  p.  373. 

(Corral.) 

I  found  some  of  these  Ducks  in  the  bay  of  Corral  about 
October  and  November,  but  I  believe  they  are  more 
plentiful  in  the  cold  season.  The  local  name  is  "  Quetar" 
or  "  Quaitar." 

88.  Ebismatura  pebroqinea,  Eyt. 

Erismatura  ferruginea,  Salvad.  B.  M,  C.  ixvii.  p.  449. 

(Rio  Pilmaiguen.) 

I  naet  with  these  birds  on  ponds  or  backwaters  by  the  Rio 
Pilmaigueuj  where  they  appeared,  as  well  as  I  could  make 
out,  about  the  beginning  of  February.  Tbey  seem  to  be 
incapable  of  flight,  relying  entirely  on  their  power  of  diving, 
which  equals  that  of  the  Grebes.  The  female  is  perhaps 
slightly  smaller  than  the  male. 

[Tu  bi3  continued.] 
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XYII.— Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Western  Coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.    By  Alfred  J.  CHOLMLsr^  F.Z.S. 

In  tlic  autumn  of  1895  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent 
to  join  him  in  an  expedition  to  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
his  intention  being  in  the  first  place  to  explore  the  rains  of 
tlic  ancient  town  of  Berenice^  and^  if  possible^  to  go  inland 
from  there ;  but  if  this  could  not  be  done^  to  coast  down  the 
IUhI  Sea  and  land  as  circumstances  permitted.  We  left 
England  on  the  Ist  of  December^  1895,  and,  after  a  stay  of 
a  few  days  in  Cairo,  we  went  to  Suez  to  hire  a  boat  of  some 
kind,  but  found  it  rather  difficult  to  decide  among  those 
that  wore  offered  to  us.  We  at  last  chose  a  dhow  of  about 
8()  tons,  named  *  Tyceer,'  which  we  got  for  J630  per  month, 
with  an  Arab  captain  and  a  crew  of  17  Arabs.  She  was  a 
(lUttint-UH)king  vessel,  with  low  bows  and  very  high  stem, 
dtH^kiMl  over  for  about  15  feet  in  the  bows,  and  the  same  in 
tho  «torn»  where  two  cabins  were  constructed  of  rough  boards 
\uulor  tho  stern-deck,  for  our  accommodation.  The  boat  was 
infiMittHl  with  many  splendid  specimens  of  the  cockroach,  and 
other  iudiH'ts  even  more  unpleasant.  Our  reis  and  crew, 
however,  all  proved  most  excellent  fellows,  and,  as  a  rule, 
stTUUHl  most  anxious  to  please. 

Our  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Bent, 
Lieut.  Smyth  of  the  Queen's  Bays,  and  myself;  Mouthes 
SinioN,  a  Oreck,  as  cook;  Annibale  Piacentini,  a  Maltese; 
l)o  S()Nt(ni,  a  Spaniard,  as  interpreter  and  guide;  and  two 
HerviintN. 

We  h)ft  Suez  the  day  after  Christmas  Day,  and  sailed  all 
the  llrNt  night  down  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  but  afterwards,  when 
we  got  among  the  coral-reefs  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  always 
anc^honul  at  night,  sometimes  behind  a  coral-reef,  and  some- 
tlnieN  in  one  of  the  small  land-locked  harbours  abounding 
on  the  west  coast.  The  first  time  we  anchored  was  behind 
a  reef  called  Sheikh  Ganem,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  H\wt;  and  there,  on  a  small  patch  of  coral,  were  an 
ONprey,  a  large  Grey-backed  Gull,  a  Skua  Gull^  and  three 
MortN  of  Sandpipers.     A  Dunlin  was  shot,  but  the  others  flew 
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away  before  they   could   be   identified.      There   were   also 
numbers  oE  red  and  blue  crabs,  with  bright  red  legs,  runniug 


> 
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ab(>ut.  On  nnotlier  Bniall  sandbauk  there  were  tracks  which 
wereprobably  those  of  a  wildcat,  and  an  old  neat  of  some  large 
bird  was  on  a  pile  of  stones  only  a  few  feet  alrovc  the  sea. 
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After  four  days'  sailing  we  reached  Koseir,  a  very  dilapi- 
dated-looking place,  much  decayed  since  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  as  there  were  many  houses,  used  formerly  as 
consulates  and  merchants'  dwellings,  all  more  or  less  in  a 
ruinous  state.  The  trade  of  the  place  must  have  been  very 
large,  as  it  is  said  that  dOOO  camels  used  to  arrive  every  day, 
and  it  was  a  point  from  which  pilgrims  sailed  for  Mecca. 

On  our  way  to  Berenice  we  anchored  one  night  in  a  small 
bay,  where  one  of  our  party  shot  two  Ospreys,  which  fell 
into  the  water,  and  were  promptly  taken  down  by  some  large 
fishes,  probably  sharks,  which  abound  in  these  seas.  Another 
night  we  stopped  just  inside  Ras  Benas,on  the  point  of  which 
dwells  a  holy  man  in  a  wretched  hut,  surrounded  by  desert, 
with  no  sign  of  life  or  vegetation.  Our  crew  took  him,  what 
no  doubt  he  considered,  a  very  handsome  present  of  tallow 
candles.  This  night  a  Booby  [Suia  fiber)  came  on  board  to 
roost,  and  was  captured. 

The  Bay  of  Berenice,  most  properly  called  "  Foul  Bay  *'  on 
the  charts,  is  full  of  coral-reefs,  and  is  a  most  dangerous  place 
to  navigate,  many  of  the  reefs  being  only  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Two  or  three  of  the  crew  usually  stood 
in  the  bows  when  navigation  became  difficult,  and  sometimes 
the  captain  climbed  to  the  mast-head,  whence  he  directed 
our  course. 

We  arrived  at  Berenice  on  the  3rd  of  Januarv.  As  we 
came  into  the  bay,  two  dhows  which  were  anchored  there 
promptly  departed ;  and  we  could  see  a  few  Arabs  driving  off 
their  camels  and  sheep,  seemingly  in  a  great  fright.  The 
slave-trade  is  still  carried  on  along  this  coast,  the  numerous 
land-locked  bays  making  it  singularly  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
while  a  run  of  a  few  hours  across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  eastern 
side  places  the  traders  and  their  goods  in  safety.  The  country 
all  round  Berenice  is  nothing  but  sandy  and  stony  desert, 
extending  for  about  ten  miles  to  a  range  of  high  rocky 
mountains  with  a  singularly  jagged  outline.  The  desert  has 
a  few  bushes  of  tamarisk  and  mesembryanthemum  scattered 
sparsely  about.  There  were  small  troops  of  White  Egrets 
and  Spoonbills  wading  in  the   shallow  water  oh  the  edge 
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of  the  bay,  with  large  flocks  of  Curlews.  There  were  also 
floeks  of  Dotterel  and  a  large  Ringed  Plover  and  several  kinds 
of  Sandpipers  to  be  seen,  but  all  so  excessively  shy  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  ^et  a  shot  at  them.  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  wildtiess  of  nearly  all  the  birds  during  our  expedition, 
although  it  was  impossible  they  could  ever  have  been 
disturbed.  The  only  places  where  they  were  at  all  tame  was 
at  Halaib  and  Mahomed  Gol,  where  the  Egrets  would  only 
just  move  a  few  yards  out  of  the  way,  and  various  kinds  of 
Sandpipers  ran  about  almost  among  the  Arab  huts.  It  was 
very  amusing  to  watch  the  Egrets,  only  a  few  yards  ofl^,  dush 
into  a  shoal  of  little  fishes,  scattering  them  in  every  direction. 
Bird-life  was  somewhat  scarce  in  the  desert  round  Berenice  ; 
there  were  two  kinds  ot*  Wheatears  (Saxicota  deserti  and 
S,  monacha),  a  few  Desert-Larks,  and  a  small  flock  or  two  of 
the  Cream-coloured  Courser.  There  were  a  few  gazelles  about, 
and  some  small  hares  with  immensely  long  ears.  Before 
we  had  been  many  hours  here,  some  white  Egyptian  Vultures 
appeared,  and  two  pairs  of  the  Brown-necked  Raven.  The 
so-called  Temple  of  Berenice  is  really  a  tomb  with  several 
chambers,  built  of  a  very  white  crumbling  stone;  there  are 
hieroglyphics  on  some  of  the  walls,  of  which  I  got  some  good 
photographs. 

After  leaving  Berenice,  we  sailed  down  inside  the  coral- 
reefs  and  anchored  the  first  night  behind  Siyal  Island — a  low 
sandy  island  two  or  three  miles  long,  100  yards  or  so  in 
width,  only  about  3  feet  above  the  sea,  and  covered  with 
two  kinds  of  mesembryanthemum.  A  holy  man  lived  here 
once,  and  his  grave  is  at  one  end  of  the  island.  Many  of 
these  islands  seem  to  be  inhabited  by  hermits,  dependent  for 
everything  on  the  pearl-fishers  and  Arabs,  who  supply  them 
with  food  and  water.  There  were  three  pairs  of  Ospreys  here 
and  two  kinds  of  Sandpipers,  of  which  I  got  one  (Catidris 
arenaria).  We  caught  some  large,  brilliantly-coloured  fish 
while  at  anchor,  and  a  queer-looking  shark  about  6  feet  long. 
On  January  14th  we  got  to  Halaib,  which  consists  of  a  row 
of  thatched  huts  and  an  octagon  fort,  whitewashed  at  one 
end.     From  here  we  first   went  to  Sawakin  Khadini,  about 
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On  leaving  Halaib  we  found  a  strong  wind  and  big  sea 
running  from  the  north,  and  our  dhow  rolled  very  heavily. 
After  a  good  run  of  about  60  miles,  we  put  into  a  small  land- 
locked harbour  called  Khor  Shinab,  the  entrance  to  which 
could  not  have  been  more  than  about  80  yards  wide,  between 
coral-reefs,  on  which  the  sea  was  breaking  heavily.  The 
country  round  Khor  Shinab  is  an  absolute  desert,  being 
covered  with  sea-shells  and  pieces  of  coral  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills. 

We  arrived  at  Mahomed  Gol  on  February  6th,  and,  after 
staying  a  day  or  two  to  arrange  matters  with  the  sheikhs, 
started  with  14  camels  on  our  journey  to  the  Erba  Mountains. 
After  leaving  Mahomed  Gol,  our  way  lay  for  some  days 
through  valleys  like  the  dry  beds  of  rivers,  between  low, 
barren,  and  rocky  hills.  Some  of  these  valleys  had  curious 
lines  of  igneous  rock  running  down  and  across  them.  In  one 
of  the  valleys  we  came  across  some  small  herds  of  wild  asses. 
These,  the  Arabs  say,  are  escaped  animals  that  have  bred  in 
the  hills,  which  is  probably  true,  as  they  seem  larger  than  the 
true  wild  ass.  At  Haddai  we  camped  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep 
gorge  with  steep  cliffs  on  both  sides.  At  the  other  end  of  this 
there  was  a  pool  of  water  with  a  small  stream  running  into  it, 
where  we  got  two  kinds  of  Turtle-Doves  {Turtur  roseogriseus 
and  T,  seneyalensis)  and  some  blue  Rock- Pigeons.  Here  a 
small  brown  Finch  with  darker  stripes  on  the  head  was 
common,  and  Sylvia  blanfordi  was  frequently  seen.  There 
were  also  flocks  of  the  small  Bengalee  and  some  of  the 
Abyssinian  Sun-birds.  Tlie  reddish-brown  Sand-Partridge, 
which  Mr.  Ogilvic  (Jrant  has  named  Ainmoperdix  chotmleyi, 
was  only  seen  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  its  shrill  call  was  often 
heard  among  tlic  rocks.  In  the  evening,  just  as  it  got  dark, 
scores  of  the  Sand-Grouse  came  down  to  drink  ;  these  were 
all  of  the  same  kind,  with  black  bars  on  the  head. 

The  next  few  days  of  our  journey  took  us  through  a  most 
desolate  country,  consisting  of  valleys  full  of  sand  with  a  few 
bunches  of  dead  grass  and  bushes,  and  spurs  of  low  hills 
covered  with  loose  shale  and  slate.  In  one  of  the  vallevs  were 
the  traces  oT  an  ancient  gold-mine,  with  hundreds  of  well- 
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worn  crushing-stones  scattered  about^  and  the  remains  of 
stone-bailt  houses  and  furnaces.  There  were  hardly  any 
birds  in  this  region — a  few  black-and-white  W  heatears,  and  a 
small  bird^  black  with  a  white  tail,  which  was  very  wild,  and 
which  I  failed  to  get.  I  think,  from  its  habit,  it  was  a 
Saxicola, 

As  we  got  near  to  Mount  Erba  the  country  improved 
much  ;  there  were  large  bushes  of  arrack,  ten  feet  high  and 
sereral  yards  across,  with  bright  green  fleshy  leaves,  with  a 
▼erj'  foxy  smell,  and  trees  of  different  kinds,  in  the  valleys. 
This  country  was  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  nights 
were  very  cold.  Wadi  Koiir  was  very  fine;  Mount  Erba, 
8(X)0  feet  high,  was  right  in  front,  looking  pale  pinkish- 
purple  in  the  sunlight.  We  passed  through  narrow  valleys 
with  high  rocky  cliffs  on  each  side,  in  some  places  covered 
with  huge  stones,  where  we  had  to  dismount  and  lead  the 
camels.  Our  destination  was  a  place  called  Sellalat,  where 
we  had  been  promised  by  Sheikh  Ali  Hamet  that  we  should 
find  an  oasis  with  large  trees,  green  grass,  and  running  water. 
When  we  arrived  there  we  found  no  trees,  no  grass,  and  no 
ninning  water — nothing  but  a  waste  of  drifting  sand  and  a 
well  of  dirty  water.  ]t  was  a  great  disappointment.  We 
were  taken  to  see  some  "  antiquas,'*  about  eight  miles  from 
Sellalat,  which  consisted  of  some  large  rocks  covered  with 
very  ancient  drawings  of  camels,  elephants,  and  gazelles, 
mixed  up  with  religious  symbols.  After  leaving  this  we 
[)assed  round  the  end  of  the  Erba  range  and  got  into  Wadi 
Ambaya  and  Wadi  Kukut  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain. 
In  Kukut  there  was  a  pair  of  the  Abyssinian  Raven,  looking 
very  quaint  with  their  broad  wings  and  short  tails;  they 
were  not  nearly  so  tame  as  the  Brown-necked  Raven  that  we 
had  met  with  before. 

We  stayed  only  three  days  in  these  two  wadis.  It  was  very 
hot  there,  the  valleys  being  narrow  with  high  rocks  at  the 
sides,  which  got  so  hot  that  they  could  scarcely  be  touched 
with  the  bare  hand.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  both  bird  and 
lUHvct  life,  the  water-supply  lasting  the  whole  year,  and  much 
might  have  been  done  here  with  more  time. 
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This  was  practically  the  end  of  our  expedition.  On  the 
whole  we  had  very  little  time  for  collecting,  as  on  the  journey 
through  the  Erba  Mountains,  iiihich  occupied  23  days,  we 
were  16  days  travelling  on  camels.  During  this  part  of  the 
journey  we  had  two  expresses  sent  after  us  by  the  Governor  of 
Suakin,  ordering  us  to  return  at  once,  as  there  were  rumours 
of  Dervish  raids.  We  therefore  returned  to  Mahomed  Gol 
and  sailed  direct  to  Suakin,  nearly  getting  wrecked  again  on 
the  wav. 

We  never  saw  any  Hawks  during  the  expedition,  and  only 
one  or  two  Eagles  in  the  distance.  * 

The  temperature  on  the  Red  Sea  was  very  pleasant,  generally 
from  70°  to  80°  in  the  shade;  there  was  usually  a  fresh 
breeze,  and  it  was  always  cool  at  night.  In  the  Erba  Moun- 
tains the  thermometer  one  night  fell  to  41° ;  this  was  about 
3000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

From  Suakin  we  returned  to  Suez  in  the  Khedivial  steamer 
'  Rahamauieh,'  a  wretchedly  slow  old  tub.  While  steaming 
up  the  Gulf  of  Suez  we  passed  an  immense  flock  of  white 
Storks,  which  were  crossing  the  Gulf  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  were  just  settling  for  the  night  on  the  coast  near  Tor. 
There  must  have  been  many  thousands  of  them,  as  they 
looked  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

The  following  is  a  systematic  list  of  the  birds  obtained 
during  the  expedition.  The  specimens  have  been  kindly 
named  for  me  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant. 

1.  Pandion  haliaetus. 

This  Osprey  was  a  very  common  bird  all  down  the  Red  Sea. 

2.  Sylvia  blaxfordi,  Seebohm. 

Sylvia  melanoctphulay  Blanford  (ncc  Gmel.),  Geol.&  Zool. 
Abyss,  p.  379  (1870). 

Sylvia  blanfordi,  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v.  p.  29, 
pi.  ii.  (1881). 

Blanford's  Warbler,  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  bird 
met  with,  has  uj)  to  the  present  time  been  known  only  from 
the  type  specimen — an  adult  male,  collected  at  Rairo, 
Abyssinia,  in  the  month  of  August.      This  specimen  was 
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obtained  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  during  the  British  Expedition 
to  Abyssinia,  1867-68,  but  was  then  erroneously  identified 
by  him  with  the  nearly  allied  Sardinian  Warbler  {S,  inelano- 
cephala).  I  found  it  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  valleys 
of  the  £rba  Mountains,  but  did  not  notice  it  further  north 
than  this  range  of  hills.  Besides  the  adult  male  brought 
back,  I  got  another  spcdmen,  but,  unfortunately,  had  not 
time  to  preserve  it.  It  seems  a  quiet  little  bird,  and  may 
usually  be  seen  perched  on  the  topmost  twig  of  some  bush. 

3.  Myrmecocichla  mclaxura  (Temm.) ;  Seebohm,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mas.  v.  p.  360  (1881). 

I  shot  an  example  of  Teraminck's  Chat- Robin. 

4.  Saxicola  xaxthoprymna,  Hempr.  &  Elir. ;  Seebohm, 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v.  p.  381  (1881) ;  E.  C.  Taylor,  Ibis, 
1H96,  p.  178. 

When  Seebohm  wrote  the  fifth  volume  of  the  cata- 
logue of  birds  quoted  above,  he  observed :  '*  There  is  no 
frxamph;  of  this  very  rare  Chat  in  the  British  Museum  " ; 
and  hi^  mmark  j^till  holds  good,  though  sixteen  years  have 
(•l?i|>^crri  Mince  it  was  made.  Besides  the  three  specimens 
rnrntionrd  by  Seebohm,  no  additional  examples  had  been 
reriorricd  until  February  1896,  when  Mr.  E.  C.  Taylor 
o\)UiiTU-(\  an  adult  bird  close  to  the  pyramids  of  Gizch,  as 
rf'CorfU-A  al>ovc,  and  I  found  it  not  uncommon  at  Ras 
|{.f;waya  in  the  Soudan.  It  was  wild  and  difficult  to  get  near, 
I, lit  [  rrumfij^rd  to  s<»cure  a  fine  adult  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
\Hi9^'p,  Thf-  ^f'X  was  not  ascertained,  but,  judging  by  the 
bl?i/'k  throat,  the  bird  is  probably  a  male. 

:,.  >.sxni,u\  iiKSERTi,  Temm.;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
M,i^,  V,  p,  383  (1881;. 

'I  h/'  lh-^f'rt'('\i'dt  was  also  met  with,  a  male  being  obtained 
ttf  S/»W/'ikin  Khadimonthe  19th  January,  1896,  and  a  female 
iff  f\tf  I'wba  .Mountains  in  the  following  March. 

/;,  l'vrNoN/iTi;»  ARsixoE,  llcmpr.  &  Ehr. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
fi,nf,   Vfn*,  \\,  p.  148  (1881). 

f  .),of  a  v[i4rimfii  of  this  Bulbul  at  Wadi  Kukut,  in  the 
(;fb>f  Mofiiit;iin*»,  in  the  month  of  March. 
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7.  Cekcotrichas  podobe  (P.  L.  S.  Mull.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii.  p.  83  (1883). 

The  African  Ground  -  Robin  was  met  with  on  Mount 
Shelal,  on  the  29th  of  January.  This  specimen,  the  only 
one  I  saw,  was  very  shy.  When  it  caught  siglit  of  me  it 
darted  down  to  the  ground  under  a  thick  bush,  and  I  had  to 
wait  some  time  before  it  showed  itself  again.  It  was  very 
restless,  hopping  quickly  about  the  bush. 

8.  Argya  ACACiiE  (Licht.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii. 
p.  397  (1883). 

An  adult  of  the  Nubian  Babbler  shot  at  Haddai,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1896.  Mr.  Blanford  very  rarely  saw 
this  bird  in  Abyssinia,  but  from  what  he  observed  of  it,  it 
had  precisely  the  habits  and  appearance  of  A.  caudatus  of 
India.  It  was  not  uncommon,  as  I  saw  it  in  pairs  and 
small  flocks  of  five  or  six,  at  several  places  in  the  Erba 
Mountains  and  on  the  coast,  and  its  note  was  often  to  be 
heard.  On  being  approached,  these  birds  always  got  to  the 
far  side  of  the  bush,  and  flew  close  to  the  ground  to  another 
bush  a  little  distance  ott*.  The  one  shot  was  on  the  ground 
when  I  first  saw  it,  but  I  could  not  see  what  it  was  feeding 
on.  The  skin  was  tough  and  thick,  and  had  a  very  strong 
smell. 

9.  Lanius  fallax,  Finsch ;    Gatlow,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 

viii.  p.  2 47,  pi.  viii.  (1883). 

An  adult  of  Finsch's  Grey  Shrike  shot  at  Mount  Shelal, 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1896,  has  the  black  band  across  the 
bases  of  the  upper  mandible  well  defined,  the  basal  two- 
thirds  of  the  inner  web  of  the  penuJtimate  pair  of  tail-feathers 
entirely  black,  and  the  secondaries  widely  tipped  and  mar- 
gined on  the  inner  web  with  white. 

A  quite  young  specimen  was  also  procured  at  Sawakiu 
Khadim  on  the  19th  of  January,  1896.  It  has  the  general 
colour  of  the  upper  parts  dull  earthy  grey,  and  the  black 
band  across  the  forehead  absent,  though  the  characteristic 
markings  of  the  adult  are  clearly  shown  in  the  wings  and 
tail. 
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10.  Cjxnyris  h\be«$imca  (Hempr.  &  Ehr.);  Gadow^ 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mu».  ix.  p.  5*2    IHSl-. 

The  Abvssiniau  Sun- bird  was  common  everywhere. 

11.  CoTiLE  OBSOLETA,  Cah. ;  Sliarpo,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  x. 

p.  Ill  (1S85). 

The  Pale  Crajj-Martiii  was  obtained. 

12.  Kmbkkiza  r»>iA.  Ca*tzsi*hm.  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mu8.  xii.  p.  535  (18SS  . 

A  male  of  this  Bunting  \va<  shot  in  the  Erba  Mountains 
in  March  ;  the  »|)ecies  winters  in  North-east  Afrira  and 
Arabia. 

1.3.  Uroloxciia  ca.ntaxs  ((inu'l.). 

Aidemosynt  cuntuns,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mu?.  xiii.  p.  371 
(18WJ. 

This  littU^  Weaver- Finch,  called  by  Latham  the  Warbling 
CiroNbeak,  wa.s  obtained  at  Haddai. 

1 1-.  Ammomaxes  cixcTiRA  (GouId) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mns.  xiii.  p.  (34 1  (181K)). 

Th()up;h  widely  distributed — its  range  extending  from  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands  through  the  deserts  of  North  Africa  to 
Nubia,  Araliia,  and  Persia — the  small  Desert-Lark  is  a  rare 
bird  in  nu)st  collections.  The  peculiar  wcdge-:ihaped  black 
mark  on  the  tail  and  the  blackish  tips  of  the  primaries  render 
it  easily  distinguished  from  other  menilK»rs  of  the  group. 
We  found  the  si)ccies  (|uite  common,  and  obtained  an  example 
at  Berenice  on  the  Tth  January,  1890. 

15.  Ammomanes  DEsEUTi  (Licht.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xiii.  p.  (540  (1890). 

The  Common  Desert-Lark  was  collected  at  the  Erba 
Mountains  in  Marcii. 

16.  Pyrrhulauda  .melaxauchex  (Cab.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  655  (1890). 

Two  males  of  the  Black-crowned  Finch-Lark,  which  ranges 
from  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  through  Arabia  and  Baluchistan 
to  North-west  India,  were  shot  at  Berenice  on  the  6th  of 
January.     One  of  these  birds  differs  from  the  typical  adult 
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male  in  having  tlie  wliite  spot  at  the  base  of  the  forehead 
nearly  obsoL'te,  though  in  other  respects  the  two  specimens 
are  perfectly  similar  and  appear  to  be  fully  adult. 

17.  C.tPKiMULGOs  flGVKTiirs,  Licht. ;  Hartert,  Cat.  E,  Brit, 
xvi.  p  5R2  (1892). 

A  male  shot  at  Sawakin  Khadim  oa  the  IHth  of  January, 
189B,  is  a  typical  exam|>le  of  the  Egyptian  Nightjar. 

18.  TuBTUKRosEooRtsECs  (Sundev.) ;  Salvad.  Cat,  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxi.  p.  42y  (1893). 

Very  common  everywhere. 

19.  TuHTUB  sEVEGALES«is  (Linn.);  Salva:!.  Cat.  B.Brit. 
Mus.  xxi.  p.  448  (1893). 

Only  heard  in  two  places  in  the  Erha  Mountains,  and 
most  common  at  Haddai,  where  I  got  two. 

20.  Ptekoclbs  coHoNATus,  Licht, ;  Ogilvie  Grant,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xxii.  p.  23  (1893). 

I  shot  a  female  of  the  Crowned  Sand-Grouse  at  Mahomed 
Gol  on  the  5th  of  February,  1896. 

21.  Pterocles  ncHTENsTEiNi,  Temin.  ;  Ogilvie  Grant, 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxii.  p.  29  (1893). 

Numbers  of  Lichte ostein's  Sand-Grouse  came  to  drink 
just  before  it  got  dark  at  the  pool  at  Haddai. 

22.  Ammofekuii  c'lioLMLKYi,  Ogilvie  Grant,  Game  Birds, 
ii.  Appendix,  p.  293  (18%). 

This  species  has  been  already  descril>ed  by  Mr.  Ogilvie 
Grant,  in  his  second  volume  of  '  Game  Birds,'  quoted  al)Ove, 
and  he  has  pointed  out  the  differences  between  it  and  the 
typical  -1.  Acyr,  from  Arabia,  as  follows: — "  On  comparing 
tlitse  iind  two  otiier  African  males  recently  added  to  the 
British  Museum  Collection  with  the  typical  examples  of 
A.  heyi  from  Arabia,  I  find  that  the  former  differ  con- 
stantly in  having  the  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  darker, 
and  in  lacking  eiitirehj  the  white  forehead  and  lores  charac- 
tcristic  of  A.  heyi.  .Measurements  the  same  as  those  of 
A.  htyi.  Adult  female  similar  to  the  female  of  A.  heyi. 
Range,  Egypt  and  Nubia." 
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This  species  was  not  uncommon  at  Haddai,  and  I  obtained 
two  males  in  the  Erha  Mountains  on  the  7th  of  Februaiy. 

Examples  from  Egypt,  Dendor,  in  Nubia,  and  from  the 
neii'hbourhoocl  of  Suakin  have  recentiT  been  added  to  the 
National  Collection. 

23.  (Edicxcmus  scolopjix  (S.  G.  Gm.). 

(Edicntmus  cedicnemus,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxit. 
p.  4  (1896). 

The  Common  Stone-Curlew  was  met  with  at  Sawakin 
Khadim.  Out  of  several  seen,  three  were  shot  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1896. 

24.  CuRSORius  GALLicus  (J.  F.  Gm.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv.  p.  34  (1896). 

I  met  with  the  Cream-coloured  Courser,  in  small  numbers, 
at  Berenice  on  the  7th  of  January. 

25.  Strepsilas  intekpres  (Linn.). 

Arenaria  interpres,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv.  p.  92 
(1896). 

Two  Turnstones  were  shot  at  Berenice ;  they  were  common 
all  down  the  coast,  and  very  tame  at  Halaib  and  Mahomed 
Gol,  running  about  the  quay  in  small  flocks  close  to  the 
Arab  huts. 

26.  H.^MATOPUS  osTRALEGUs,  Liuu.  j  Sharpc,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv.  p.  107  (1890). 

A  Common  Oyster-catcher  shot  at  Halaib  on  the  23rd  of 
January,  1896. 

27.  ToTANus  CALiDRis  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiv.  p.  414  (1896). 

A  Redshank  was  obtained. 

28.  Calidris  ARENARIA  (Liun.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv.  p.  526  (1896). 

Smiill  flocks  of  Sanderlings  were  seen  at  Siyal  Island,  Red 
Sea,  and  two  were  shot  on  the  12th  of  January,  1896. 
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39.  Tkinga  ALPtNA,  Liiiu. 

Pelidna  alpina,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv.  p.  G02 
(1896). 

A  Dunlin  was  obtained  at  Ras  Sophia,  Red  Sea,  od  the 
28ih  o£  December,  1895. 

30.  Demieqketta  oulakis  (Bosc). 

This  little  white  Egret  was  commou  everywhere;  a  pair 
were  shot  at  Berenice. 

31.  SuLA  FIBER,  Linn.;  Heuglin,  Orn.  Nordost-Afr,  iv. 
p.  1483,  &  Appendix. 

An  immature  Booby,  caught  on  the  dhow,  has  the  white 
breast  and  belly  of  the  adult  indistinctly  showing  through 
the  sooty-brown  plumage  of  youth. 


XVIII.— 0«  the  Rii-da  of  the  Philippine  Islands.— V&rt  IX.* 
The  Islands  of  Samar  and  Leite.  By  W.  R.  Ooilvie 
Grant.  With  Field-Notes  by  John  Whitehead. 
(Plates  V.  &  VI.) 
About  the  middle  of  May,  1896,  Mr.  John  Whitehead  once 
more  left  Manila  for  the  island  of  Samar,  to  make  another 
collection  in  place  of  the  one  which  had  been  lost  off  Singa- 
pore. There  is  no  rcaliy  high  ground  in  Samar,  and  nowhere 
do  the  hills  attain  a  greater  altitude  than  about  1500  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  covered 
with  a  dense  and  lofty  forest,  many  of  the  trees  being  over 
240  feet  high.  Uuder  these  circumstances  collecting  was 
often  a  matter  of  difficulty,  fur  birds,  especially  large  ones, 
some  8U  yards  overhead  are  hardly  to  be  brought  down  with 
a  ch.irge  of  shot  from  any  ordinary  gun.  The  climate 
is  hot  and  damp,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  rainfall 
unusually   heavy,  while  the  mud,  for  which  the  island  is 

•  For  Part  I.  see  Ibis,  1894,  pp.  400-411 ;  Part  U.  Md.  pp.  601-522; 
Purt  III.  Iliia,  180."..  pp.  10(5-117;  Part  IV.  ibid.  pp.  240-^67;  Pan  V. 
ibid.  pp.  4,'!3-47l';  Piirt  VI.  Ibis,  18WJ,  pp.  101-128;  Part  VII.  ibid. 
pp.  4r.7-477  ;  I'arl  VIII.  iM.  pp.  GL>C-fift>. 
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almost  proverbial,  renders  locomotion  most  disaj^recablc. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  tlie  present  collection  from  Samar 
contains  all  the  more  important  inrds  previously  met  with^ 
but  a  little  Owl  {Scops  sp.),  the  lovely  Blue  Flycatcher 
(Cyanomyias  helerue),  and  the  Flower-pecker  (Ptionochilus 
oiivaceus)  were  not  again  seen.  There  were  also  a  number 
of  less  important  forms  from  the  higher  ground  which  were 
not  procured  on  the  second  expedition,  such  as  Xinox  philips 
pensis,  Corone  phiiippina,  Zeocephus  rufus,  Megaiurus  rufi- 
cepSt  Copsychus  mindanensis,  Macropteryx  coinata,  Chalco- 
coccyx  xanthorhynchus,  Chalcophaps  indicus,  and  Amaurornia 
olivaceuM;  while  from  Calbega,  on  the  west  coast,  Elanus 
hypoteucuSy  Cinnyrisjuyuiaris,  Cahrnis panayensiif,  Ptlarynpsis 
ffiyantea,  Nnmtnius  arquatus,  Limosa  (pyocephala,  Sculopax 
rneyn/a,  Phoyx  manUiefish,  Butorides  javuNica,  Anas  /uzonica, 
and  Dendrocygna  nrcuata  were  among  the  birds  lost.  Of 
ttll  thcHc,  the  little  Owl  {Scops  sp.)  is  the  most  serious 
loHH,  for  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  undescribed 
hpecicM. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  remarkable  species  not  included 
in  the  first  collection  were  added  to  the  list,  among  these 
may  be  specially  mentioned  the  Great  Forest-Eagle  {Pithe- 
cophaga  jffferyi).  The  discovery  of  this  new  and  splendid 
bird  of  prey  was  well  worth  the  second  expedition  to  Samar, 
and  to  Nonie  extent  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  the  previous 
collection. 

On  the  12 fit h  of  July  it  was  determined  to  change  the 
coHecting-ground  and,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  neighbouring 
inland  ot  l^iliaran  in  a  large  open  boat;  but  the  wind^  at  this 
Mcaiiin  of  the  year  from  the  south-west,  was  l)lowing  a  gale, 
and  the  boat,  failing  to  reach  her  destination,  shaped  her 
conrsie  for  the  north  of  Leite,  which  is  much  nearer  and  more 
wheltcrtd.  Mr.  Whitehead  arrived  there  on  the  night  of  the 
27th,  and  moved  inland  to  a  small  village  near  the  moun- 
tains. Here  porUTs  were  obtained,  and  a  camp  was  formed 
at  a  Hpot  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains  in 
thiv  island  range  from  5000  to  7000  feet;  but  no  collecting 
nmld  be  done  in  the  really  high  ground,  for  the  paths  and 
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roails  were  at  this  season  impossible  for  porters,  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  birds  were  moslly  in  full  moult.  Having 
spent  three  weeks  iu  Leite,  Mr.  Wbitebead  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  return  to  Manila,  and  after  a  rough  voyage  arrived 
there  safely  ou  the  8th  of  September.  On  landing  lie  found 
that  the  Indians  had  risen,  and  the  vliole  neighbourhood  of 
Manila  was  iu  a  stale  of  aetive  rebelliou.  Martial  law  had 
been  proclaimed,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  permit 
to  leave  the  town  with  firearms,  a  eouple  of  months  were 
spent  waiting  for  matters  to  quiet  down,  but  in  vaia.  To 
remain  lu  Manila  was  obviously  a  waste  of  time,  so  iu 
November  it  was  determined  to  return  home,  rid  America. 
Mr.  Whitehead  arrived  in  England  at  the  cud  of  last 
December,  aftef  an  absence  of  more  tliau  three  years. 

That  the  bird-life  in  Samar  and  Leite  should  prove  almost 
identical  is  scarcely  surprising,  for  the  islands  lie  close  together, 
being  only  separated  at  one  part  by  a  very  narrow  channel 
some  few  hundred  yards  wide.  It  has  not  therefore  been 
thought  necessaiy  to  divide  this  paper  into  two  parts,  but  in 
every  case  care  baa  beeu  taken  to  mention  the  island  or 
islands  where  each  species  was  obtained. 

The  present  collections  contain  many  birds  of  particul.ir 
interest,  and  besides  the  wonderful  Forest-Eagle  mentioned 
above,  there  are  several  other  new  species,  such  as  the  tiny 
Falcon  [Microhierax meridionalia),  the  Pigmy  Babbler  {Zogler- 
onus  pygma:us) ,  and  two  Flower- creepers  (Rhabdornia  minor 
and  R.  inornalus). 

A  number  of  nests  and  eggs  have  been  collected  in  the 
various  islandsof  the  Philippine  group  visited  by  Mr,  White- 
bead;  and  as  many  of  the  eggs  were  hitherto  unknown,  we 
hope  at  some  future  time  to  give  an  account  of  tliem,  with 
figures  of  the  more  important. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  insmrcction  in  the 
Philippines  has  for  the  present  rendered  it  impossible  lor 
Mr.  Whitehead  tu  continue  his  explorations  in  the  highlands  ; 
but  constant  exposure  to  a  trying  climate  and  in^uliicient 
food  had  begun  to  tell  on  his  liealth,  and  it  was  high  time 
that  he  should  have  a  rest  from  his  labours.     It  is,  however,  a 
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matter  for  congratulation  that  he  is  now  rapidly  regaining 
his  strength. 

1.  AsTURTRiviKOATUs  (Temm.);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
i.  p.  105  (1874)  ;  Steere,  List  of  Birds  &  Mamm.  Philippines, 
p.  7  (1890)  ;  Bourns  &  Worcester,  Occ.  Pap.  Minnesota 
Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  I,  p.  32  (1894). 

The  Crested  Goshawk  is  evidently  rather  a  rare  bird  in  the 
Philippines,  as  this  is  the  first  time  specimens  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  Whitehead.  Two  males  were  obtained  in 
Samar,  both  belonging  to  the  smaller  race  met  with  in 
Southern  India,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra.  It  was  from  the 
last  island  that  Temminck  described  his  Falco  trivirgatas, 

2.  AccipiTER  MANiLLENsis,  Mcycu ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1895, 
p.  438;   1896,  pp.  108,  109. 

A  beautiful  little  male  of  the  Manila  Sparrow-Hawk  was 
obtained  in  Leite.  It  differs  somewhat  from  the  most  adult 
males  in  the  British  Museum  series,  and  is  evidently  a  very 
old  bird.  The  entire  chest  and  breast  are  uniform  dull  light 
red,  only  a  few  hidden  feathers  showing  traces  of  the  dark 
transverse  bands  characteristic  of  younger  examples ;  the 
dark  shaft-stripes,  which  usually  form  a  well-marked  band 
down  the  middle  of  the  throat,  are  much  reduced  in  width, 
CLS  in  males  of  Accipiter  gularis.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  Leite  bird  does  not  belong  to  the  latter  species ;  the 
shape  of  the  wing,  with  the  fourth  primary  quill  only  slightly 
longer  than  the  fifth,  the  small  dimensions,  and  the  colour 
of  the  chest  and  breast  being  all  characteristic  of  A.  maniL- 
lensis.     Wing  (in  moult)  5*9  inches,  tail  4*2,  tarsus  1*95. 

3.  Spjlornis  holospilus  (Vigors)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  527. 

Two  fully  adult  females  of  this  Serpent-Eagle  have  the 
plumage  of  the  underparts  of  a  deep  rich  chestnut,  and  bear 
out  the  remarks  already  made  when  writing  of  S,  panayensis, 
8teere,  from  Negros. 

[This  Serpent-Eagle  is  a  common  bird  in  the  Philippines, 
and  frequents  the  borders  of  forests.  It  is  easily  approached 
when  sitting  gorged  on  the  end  of  a  branch. — J.  W.] 
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4,  Pernis  CBISTATU8,  Ciiv. ;  Blanford,  Fauna  Brit.  Ind., 
Birds,  iii.  p.  406  (1895). 

Pernis  ptilonorhynchtis,  Grn\it,lhis,  1S91.,  p.  503;  1895, 
pp.  108.  251. 

The  proper  name  for  tlie  Honey- Buzzard  found  in  the 
Philippines  is  comparatively  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance. As  Mr.  Blanford  has  shown,  cnslatus  of  Cuvier 
has  priority  over  Temmiiick's  name  ptilonorhynchus,  both 
based  on  birds  from  Sumatra.  But  the  maiu  question 
to  be  settled  is  this: — Are  the  birds  from  India  commonly 
called  P.  ptilonorhynchus  really  of  the  same  species  aa  those 
found  in  Sumatra,  Java,  &c.,  and  the  Philippines?  The 
Samar  collection  contains  a  bird  in  very  much  more  adult 
plumage  than  those  previously  received  from  Luzon,  and 
though  in  moult,  the  longest  crest-feather  measures  nearly 
3  inches.  In  the  young  birds  from  Luzon  the  crest,  though 
shorter,  is  well  developed. 

Dr.  Sharpe  [cf.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  349  (1874)]  men- 
tions that  a  bird  from  Java  in  the  Leiden  Museum  has  a 
black  crest  3-7  inches  long.  A  specimen  from  Sumatra,  in 
the  Tweeddale  collection,  has  the  longest  crest -feathers 
broken,  but  when  complete  they  no  doubt  measured  8 
inches  or  more.  We  have  but  a  small  number  of  birds  from 
these  islands  for  comparison,  and  none  are  really  mature  (?) ; 
but  the  British  Museum  aeries  contains  many  fully  adult 
Honey- Buzzards  from  India,  and  a  still  larger  number  of 
younger  examples  in  all  stages.  Though  the  feathers  on  the 
nape  of  adult  Indian  birds  are  somewhat  lengthened  and 
pointed,  and  generally  accentuated  by  their  blacker  colour, 
non#  are  contpicuavsly  longer  than  the  rest.  Consequently 
these  birds  cannot  appear  crested  when  alive.  Dr.  H.  O. 
Forbes,  however,  informs  us  that  all  the  Honey-Buezards  he 
saw  and  collected  in  Sumatra  possessed  a  long  crest,  which 
stood  out  conspicuously  when  the  birds  were  at  rest.  Again, 
in  all  the  long-crested  birds  from  the  Philippines  the  chest- 
feathers  have  wide  black  club-shaped  shaft-stripes,  most 
strongly  marked  in  older  examples,  in  which  they  contriat 
strongly  with  the  barred  plumage  of  the  belly  and  fianki. 
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measuremcDt  of  fallen  trunks.  For  many  days  these  birds 
were  watched  with  louging  eyes,  for  their  great  size  on 
the  wing  and  strange  wailing  cry  seemed  to  indicate  some- 
thing new  and  most  desirable.  At  last  one  of  Mr.  White- 
head's collectors  succeeded  in  shooting  the  male,  which  he 
brought  into  camp.  He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  see 
the  bird  perch  oii  one  of  the  highest  trees,  and  obtained  a 
chance  of  securing  this  mueh  coveted  prize.  A  well-directed 
buck-shot  entered  the  neck,  and  though  it  failed  to  bring  the 
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I  aud  30  lbs.,  and  that,  in  his  tbeo  enfeebled  state  of 
health,  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  hold  the  bird  out 
at  arm's  lergth. 

The  Plate  by  Mr.  Keulcmans,  though  an  excellent  repre- 
sentation of  the  birti,  is  necessarily  much  reduced,  being 
only  one-sixth  of  the  natural  size,  so  that  the  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  the  hill  and  feet  are  not  clearly  enough  shown. 
These  parts  have,  however,  been  very  carefully  drawn  by 
Mr,  H.  Gronvold,  and  the  extraordinary  shape  and  size  of 
the  bill  are  accurately  represented  by  the  front  and  side 
views  of  the  head  ^i,  of  the  natural  size  (see  figs.  1  and  2). 
I'he  outline  of  the  culmen  describes  the  perfect  segment  of 
a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  base  of  the  cere  where  it 
joins  the  cnttiug-cdge  of  the  upper  mandible.  This  may  be 
seen  by  placing  a  pair  of  compasses  on  the  figure  repre- 
senting the  side  view  of  the  head.  The  depth  of  the  bill  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  known  bird  of  prey,  escept  Pallas's 
Sea-Eagle  (HaUaehta  pelagicua),  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
a  trifle  greater,  while  such  extreme  narrowness,  compared 
with  the  depth,  is  quite  unique  in  birds  of  this  order.  It  is 
only  among  some  Parrots,  such  aa  the  Black  Cockatoo 
{Microglossus  aterrimus) ,  that  we  find  a  hill  approaching  this 
type,  but  in  none  of  these  ia  it  laterally  compressed  to  the 
same  extent.  The  high  vaulted  nasal  opening,  set  almost 
vertically,  is  another  peculiar  character.  The  naked  tarsi 
and  feet  approach  those  of  the  ilurpy  Eagle  [Thrasaetes 
karpyia)  in  size  and  strength,  and  the  scaling  of  the  tarsi  is 
remarkably  similar,  as  is  well  shown  iu  figs.  3  &4>.  Strange 
ns  it  may  seem,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  Harpy  is  the 
nearest  knowu  ally  of  the  present  species. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bones  of  the  body  were  not 
preserved,  as  it  would  have  been  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant to  compare  these  with  the  skeleton  of  the  Harpy 
Eagle  or  other  allied  species.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
means  of  the  X-rays  to  photograph  the  skull  still  left  in  the 
skin  ;  but  this  is  unfortunately  stnffed  with  hemp,  which 
proves  to  be  almost  impervious.  The  bones  of  the  bill  and 
the  shape  of  the  skull  and  mandible  are,  however,  clearly 
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shown  in  the  photograph,  and  it  may  be  plainly  seen  that 
the  nasal  cavities  are  divided  one  from  another  by  a  bony 
septum.  The  skull  is  enormous,  very  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  Harpy,  with  which  it  has  been  compared.  On  some 
future  occasion  we  hope  to  give  exact  details,  for,  when  the 
opaque  material  which  fills  the  skull  has  been  removed,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Rontgen  process  should  not  prove 
entirely  successful. 

According  to  the  natives  of  Samar,  this  Forest-Eagle  is 
well-known  to  them,  and  preys  chiefly  on  the  Greeu  Monkeys 

Fig.  4. 


PitAeeo/ikagajeferi/i.    Hinder  aspect  of  right  metatarsus:  ]  natunJ  Mce. 

{Macacus  ci/nomolfftm),-  though  it  not  infrequently  visits 
the  villages  and  carries  off  domestic  poultry.  The  worn 
and  broken  ends  of  the  quills  of  both  wings  and  tail  no 
doubt  bear  testimony  to  many  a  savage  struggle  amongst  the 
branches. 

Though  this  Eagle  was  not  seen  during  Mr.  Whitehead's 
short  stay  in  the  island  of  Leite,  its  cry  was  frequently 
heard,  and  it  uo  doubt  occurs  there.  It  will  probably  also 
be  met  with  in  other  islands  of  the  Philippine  group,  for 
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Mr.  Whitehead  was  informed  by  a  native  that  a  specimen 
had  been  obtained  in  Luzon. 

Pithecophaga  jefferyi,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  bird 
which  has  been  discovered  in  the  Philippines^  has  been  named 
at  our  friend^s  wish  in  honour  of  his  father,  Mr.  Jeffery 
Whitehead. 

6.    MlCKOHIERAX  MERIDIONALIS,  Sp.  n. 

All  the  examples  of  Microhierax  hitherto  recorded  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  been  identified  with  M.  erythrogenys 
(Vigors).  The  type  of  this  species,  which  was  described  from 
the  island  of  Luzon,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
By  referring  to  the  '  Ibis/  1894,  p.  407,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  already  pointed  out  a  well-marked  sexual  distinc- 
tion in  the  plumage  of  the  Luzon  Pigmy  Falcon,  which 
had  apparently  been  overlooked  in  previous  descriptions  of 
M,  erythrogenys.  The  males  of  this  species  have  the  inner 
webs  of  the  primary-quills  barred  with  white,  while  in  the 
females  these  parts  are  uniform  black. 

The  Samar  collection  contains  a  male  and  two  females  of 
a  MicrohieraXy  which  at  the  first  glance  seemed  difi^erent  from 
typical  M,  erythrogenys,  both  on  account  of  their  larger  size 
and  the  absence  of  the  white  wing-bars  in  the  male.  From 
a  more  careful  examination  of  these  three  specimens  and  the 
series  in  the  British  Museum,  it  seems  certain  that  two 
species  occur  in  the  Philippines,  but  have  been  confounded 
with  one  another.  The  Luzon  birds  seem  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  larger  species  found  in  the  more  southern 
islands  of  Samar,  Cebu,  and  Mindanao,  for  which  the  name 
of  Microhierax  meridionalis  is  proposed. 

The  new  species  may  be  characterized  as  follows : — 

Adult  male.  Similar  to  the  male  of  M,  erythrogenys,  but 
considerably  larger ;  the  under  wing-coverts  and  inner  webs 
of  the  primaries  uniform  black  ;  and  the  belly,  vent,  and  under 
tail-coverts  washed  with  pale  fulvous.  Total  length  6*5 
inches,  culmen  (from  cere  to  tip)  0*51,  wing  4*45,  tail  2*6, 
tarsus  0*85. 

The  type  of  the  male  is  from  Zamboanga,  Southern 
Mindanao. 
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Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  male,  but  larger.  Total 
length  7*2  inches,  culmen  (from  cere  to  tip)  0*5,  wing  4'6, 
tail  2-75,^  tarsus  0-87. 

The  type  of  the  female  is  from  the  island  of  Samar. 

The  preceding  table  (p.  221)  of  comparative  measurements 
is  a  record  of  the  specimens  examined,  in  which  the  sex  and 
excHct  locality  are  mentioned. 

[A  pair  of  the  Samar  Pigmy  Falcon  were  observed  nesting 
in  the  charred  trunk  of  a  dead  tree  left  standing  on  a  native 
clearing.  They  were  engaged  in  rearing  their  young,  whose 
cries  could  be  heard,  but,  owing  to  the  rotten  condition  of 
the  trunk  and  the  great  height  of  the  nest  from  the  ground, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  get  at  them. — J.  W.] 

7.  PoLiOAETUs  iCHTHYAKTUs  (Horsf.)  j  Sharpc,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  452  (1874)  ;  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  8  (1890)  ;  Bourns  &  Worcester,  Occ.  Pap. 
Minnesota  Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  33  (1894). 

There  is  a  fine  adult  pair  of  the  large  Grey-headed  Fishing- 
Eagle  from  the  island  of  Samar.  The  species  has  previously 
been  recorded  from  Mindoro,  Calamianes,  Mindanao,  and 
Basilan. 

[This  Eagle  is  generally  found  frequenting  the  coast  and 
salt-water  lagoons;  but  the  pair  obtained  in  Samar  were 
met  with  in  a  mountainous  district  miles  from  the  coast, 
living  on  the  fish  caught  in  the  clear  waters  of  a  river. — 
J.  W.] 

8.  NiNox  PHiLippENsis,  Bouap. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  531. 

An  adult  male  from  Leite  agrees  perfectly  with  typical 
examples  from  Luzon,  and  differs  from  birds  from  Negros 
and  the  other  central  islands.  Full  particulars  virillbe  found 
in  our  previous  paper,  quoted  above. 

[Iris  bright  straw  ;  bill  greenish  yellow  ;  feet  straw-yellow. 
—J.  W.] 

9.  OaioLus  cHiNENsis,  Linn. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  532. 
An  adult  male  of  the  Chinese  Oriole  from  Samar. 
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10.  Ohiolds  s.AMAKeNsis,  Steeri.-,  List  of  Birds  &  Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  17  {1890};  Bourns  &  Worcester,  Oce.  Pap. 
Minnesota  Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  54  (1894)  ;  Grant,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  533. 

There  ia  a  fine  adult  pair  of  the  striped  Samar  Oriole  from 
tiiat  island,  and  a  less  mature  male  from  Leite.  The  latter 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  this  species,  which  is  referred  to  in 
our  previous  paper  on  the  birds  of  Negros,  quoted  above. 

\^Adult.  Iris  red,  bill  pinkish  brown;  feet  grey-black. 
Immature.  Iris  grey ;  bill  dull  brownish  pink ;  feet  dusky 
grey. 

This  species,  according  to  my  eiperieucej  was  extremely 
rare  in  both  islands,  the  first  Samar  collection,  which  was 
lost,  only  containing  four  specimens. — J.  W.] 

11.  DrCRURUs  STRiATCs,  Twcedd.  P.  Z.  S.  1877,  p.  545  ; 
Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm.  Philippines,  p.  15  (1890). 

Mr.  Whitehead  obtained  the  Striped  Drorigo  on  both 
Samar  and  Lcite.  It  may  be  worth  calling  attention  to  the 
outermost  flank-feathers,  which  are  pale  grey  in  younger 
examples,  and  nearly  pure  white  in  the  fully  adult.  This 
rather  marked  character  appears  to  have  escaped  Lord 
Twectldaie's  noticCj  for  he  does  not  mention  it  in  the  origiual 
description. 

This  species  is  also  known  to  occur  in  Panaon,  Nipab, 
Mindanao,  and  Basiian. 

[Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black. — J.  W.] 

12.  Lalaue  minok  (Steere);  Bourns  &  Worcester,  Occ. 
Pap.  Minnesota  Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  41  (1894). 

Paeudolalage  minor,  Steere,  List  of  Birds  &  Matnm. 
Philippines,  p.  15  (1890). 

This  rare  Cuckoo-Shrike,  which  was  originally  described 
by  Prof.  Steere  from  examples  from  Mindanao,  and  subse- 
quently recorded  by  Messrs.  Bourns  and  Worcester  from 
Samar,  has  now  been  found  in  Leite.  Mr.  Whitehead 
obtained  two  males  and  one  female,  which  agree  perfectly 
with  Steere's  types. 
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13.  Artamides  mindanensis^  Steere^  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  14  (1890)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  pp.  536,  537. 

Of  the  Mindanao  Cuckoo-Shrike  I  have  received  a  pair : 
a  female  from  Samar  and  a  male  from  Leite,  the  latter  island 
being  a  new  locality.  The  relations  of  this  species  are  dis- 
cussed in  my  previous  paper,  cited  above. 

[Iris  and  bill  black ;  feet  greyish  black. — J.  W.] 

14.  Pbrickocotus  leytensis,  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  15  (1890);  Bourns  &  Worcester,  Occ.  Pap. 
Minnesota  Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  41  (1894). 

There  are  several  examples  of  the  Leite  Minivet  from  that 
island,  as  well  as  from  Samar,  whence  it  had  already  been 
procured.  Prof.  Steere's  type,  an  adult  male  from  Leite, 
agrees  in  every  particular  with  a  similar  bird  shot  by 
Mr.  Whitehead  in  Samar ;  both  have  six  or  seven  of  the 
inner  secondary-quills  ornamented  on  the  outer  webs  with 
orange-red  subterminal  drops.  But  this  character,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  is  variable,  and  cannot  be  altogether 
relied  on. 

15.  HypothybTis  azukea  (Bodd.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  540. 

The  Black-naped  Flycatcher  is  also  represented  from  both 
collections. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  type  of  Cyanomyias  coelestis 
(Tweedd.)  differs  considerably  from  the  two  examples  in  the 
Steere  collection  obtained  respectively  at  Samar  and  Basilan. 
In  both  these,  the  top  of  the  head,  long  feathers  of  the 
occiput,  and  the  mantle  are  cobalt,  with  a  slight  greenish 
tinge;  while  in  the  type  these  parts  are  strongly  washed 
with  purple,  and  the  throat  and  fore  neck  are  much  richer 
purple-blue.  The  birds  from  Samar  and  Basilan  resemble 
one  another  in  plumage ;  the  former  is  marked  male,  the 
latter  female.  I  do  not  question  the  specific  identity  of  these 
three  birds  :  that  from  Samar  is  no  doubt  an  immature  male, 
and  if  the  female  from  Basilan  is  fully  adult,  which  she  has 
every  appearance  of  being,  the  sexes  differ  one  from  another 
in  the  colour  of  the  head,  mantle,  and  throat.      This  is 
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probably  correct,  Tor  iu  the  allied  C.  lielena  Messrs.  Bourns 
and  Worcester  [mint  out  a  oiniilar  difference  in  the  plunisge 
of  the  female. 

Mr.  Whitehead  obtained  this  bird  iu  the  first  collection 
from  Samar,  which  was  lost. 

16.  Hyfothymis  samakensis,  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Manim. 
Philippines,  p.  16  (1890). 

The  Blue-browed  Flycatcher  of  Samar  is  represented  from 
both  islands  ;  it  has  been  well  characterized  by  Prof.  Steere, 
and  is  qnite  distinct  from  H.  superciliaria,  Sharpe,  from 
Mindanao  and  Basilan.  The  male  and  female  are  alike 
in  plumage.  Mr.  Whitehead  considers  that  this  bird 
belongs  to  the  genus  R/iipidura,  and  is  not  a  Hypothymis,  as 
Prof.  Steere  supposed.  I  think,  however,  that  the  present 
species  is  better  placed  in  the  genus  Hypothymis.  Rhipidura 
has  the  tail  rounded,  the  outer  feathers  being  much  shorter 
than  the  middle  pair,  which  are  considerably  longer  than  the 
wing;  but  iu  the  bird  before  us  the  njeasurenieiits  of  the 
wing  and  tail  are  exactly  equal,  and  the  outer  tail-feathers 
are  scarcely  shorter  than  the  middle  pair;  this  is  exactly 
what  we  find  in  Hypolhymis  arurea.  Tlie  only  reason  I 
can  see  for  not  placing  H.  suinarensis  in  hypothymis  is  the 
strong  brisiles  surrounding  the  upper  and  lower  mandibles 
exceeding  the  bill  in  length. 

[Iris  and  bill  black,  base  of  lower  mandible  whitish  ; 
feet  brown,  greyish  blue  at  the  joints  of  the  scales. — J.W.] 

17.  Rhinomyias  ruficauda  (Sharpe);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mua.  iv.  p.  368  (1879)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  pp.  541,  542. 

Setaria  samarensis,  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm.  Philip- 
pines, p.  16  (1890). 

In  the  paper  on  the  Negros  birds,  quoted  above,  it  has 
been  shown  that  R.  samarensis,  Steere,  is  synonyrnous  with 
R.  rujjcauda.  A  key  to  the  difl'erent  species  of  R/iinomyias, 
and  a  list  showing  ihe  range  of  each,  is  also  given  iu  the 
same  paper.  The  E.ufous-tailed  Flycatcher  is  in  both 
collections,  this  being  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  recorded 
from  Leite. 

[Iria  and  bill  black;  feet  dull  pinkish  brown, — J.  W.J 
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18,  MusciCAPULA  sAMARENsis^  Boums  &  Worccstcr,  Occ. 
Pap.  Minnesota  Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  26  (1894). 

The  Samar  White-browed  Flycatcher  i8  described  dy 
Messrs.  Bourns  and  Worcester  as  having  the  sexes  alike^  but 
a  mistake  has  evidently  been  made  in  ascertaining  the  sex 
of  the  slate-coloured  bird  described  as  a  female.  Mr. White- 
head obtained  two  pairs  of  this  species,  and  the  females  differ 
entirely  from  the  males  in  the  colour  of  the  upper  parts, 
which  are  rusty  brown,  while  the  strongly  marked  white 
eyebrow-stripes  are  practically  absent.  There  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  rufous-brown  females  are  fully 
adult,  for  one  was  shot  from  a  nest  with  four  eggs,  and  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  species  as  the  slate-grey  males  is 
almost  equally  certain. 

I  observe  that  the  type  of  M,  mindanensis,  Blasius 
(J.  f.  O.  1890,  p.  147),  a  grey  bird,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
female,  but  here  probably  a  mistake  has  been  made.  There 
are  two  adult  grey  examples  of  this  Flycatcher  from  the 
Steere  collection,  both  of  which  are  said  to  be  males,  and 
they  agree  perfectly  with  the  description  of  the  type. 

The  description  of  the  female  of  M.  samarensis  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Upper  parts  rusty  brown,  darkest  on  the  crown,  and 
shading  into  chestnut  on  the  upper  tail-coverts,  the  super- 
ciliary stripes  of  the  male  only  represented  by  a  white  feather 
or  two  on  the  sides  of  the  occiput;  wings  and  tail  dark 
brown,  the  exposed  parts  of  the  quills  mostly  chestnut ;  sides 
of  the  head  and  neck  light  rusty  brown,  palest  round  the 
eye,  and  forming  a  rather  marked  ring  ;  underparts  much 
like  those  of  the  male,  but  the  indistinct  grey  pectoral  zone 
is  replaced  by  one  tinged  with  rusty  ;  thighs  brownish  buff, 
under  tail-coverts  buff.  The  type  measures  : — Total  length 
4'3  inches,  culnien  0*55,  wing  2*4,  tail  1*45,  tarsus  0*75. 

A  second  female  measures : — Total  length  4*3  inches, 
culmen  0*59,  wing  2*46,  tail  1'48,  tarsus  0*75. 

In  general  appearance  the  female  of  Muscicapula  sama- 
rensis bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Rkinomyias  ruficauda, 
the  underparts  being  strangely  alike  in  both.  The  latter 
species  is,  however,  easily  recognized  by  its  much  longer  tail. 
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[Iris  and  bill  black  ;  tarsus  bluish  wLite  ;  feet  white. — 
J.  W.j 

19.  CuLiciTAPA  HELiANTHEA  (Wallace)  ;  Grant, Ibis,  1896, 
p.  542. 

This  little  Yellow-breasted  Flycatcher  ia  now  recorded  from 
Leite  for  the  first  time.  It  ia  also  known  to  occur  in  Luzon, 
Negros,  Panay,  Palawan,  and  Celebes.  It  will  probably  be 
found  to  inhabit  the  high  ground  of  the  southern  islands  of 
the  Philippine  group. 

20.  Ckyptolopha  olivacea  (Moseley)  ;  Graut,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  543. 

An  adult  and  a  yoiinfi  male  of  the  Olive  Flycatcher- 
Warbler  from  Samar,  and  an  adult  male  from  Leite;  the 
latter  locality  is  new. 

The  youug  bird  has  the  crown  entirely  olive-green,  and 
the  throat  washed  with  pale  yellow, 

21.  PoLioLOPHiTs  UHUBTicTus  (Salvad.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  116. 

Pycnonolus  urosliclug,  Twceddale,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  ix. 
pi.  sKxii.  (1875J. 

Puliolopkns  basilanicus,  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  19  (1890). 

Though  two  species  of  the  Wattled  Brown  Bulbul  are 
recognized  by  .Prof.  Steere,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
P.  basilanicus  is  synonymous  with  P.  uroslictns.  It  is  true 
that  the  type  of  the  male,  a  freshly  moulted  bird  from 
Basilan,  ha-*  the  upp^r  parts  of  rather  a  brighter  olive  than 
usual ;  but  the  female  type  from  the  same  island  is  identical 
with  specimens  from  Mindanao  and  other  more  northern 
localities. 

Mr.  Whitehead  writes  that  the  naked  skin  round  the  eye 
is  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  character 
wlicn  ihe  bird  is  alive.  This  yellow  ring  and  the  peculiar 
black  and  white  markings  on  the  feathers  of  the  lower  back 
are  omitted  in  the  figure  given  by  Lord  Tweeddale,  and 
quoted  above;  but  the  former  is  well  shown  in  the  woodcut 
given  by  Dr.  Sharpe  (Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vi.  p.  63,  1881). 
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22.  Pycnonotus  goiavier  (Scop.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1895, 
p.  446. 

The  Yellow-vented  Bulbul  was  met  with  on  both  islands. 

23.  loLE  EVERETTi  (Twecdd.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
vi.  p.  57  (1881) ;  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm.  Philippines, 
p.  19  (1890). 

The  type  of  Everett's  Yellow  Bulbul  is  a  male  from 
Northern  Mindanao.  The  species  has  also  been  met  with  in 
the  islands  of  Dinagat,  Samar,  and  Leite,  and  examples  from 
both  the  last-named  islands  are  included  in  the  present 
collection.  As  in  all  the  birds  of  this  genus,  the  adult  male 
and  female  are  similar  in  plumage. 

[Iris  lake- brown ;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  dull  slate- 
blue;  legs  brownish  pink. — J.  W.] 

24.  Irena  ELLA,  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm.  Philippines, 
p.  18  (1890)  ;  id.  Ibis,  1891,  p.  313,  pi.  viii. 

There  are  examples  of  the  Samar  Fairy  Blue-bird  in  both 
collections. 

[Iris  lake-red ;  bill  and  feet  black.  When  I  arrived  at 
Samar,  in  the  middle  of  May,  these  birds  were  in  splendid 
plumage,  but  most  difficult  to  obtain,  owing  to  their  habit  of 
frequenting  the  topmost  branches  of  the  highest  trees,  though 
their  peculiar  whistling  note  might  be  heard  almost  any  day. 
In  Leite,  however,  I  found  this  species  abundant  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1000  feet,  frequenting  even  low  growth ; 
but  they  were  then  in  full  moult  and  not  worth  collecting. — 
J.  W.] 

25.  Orthotomussamarensis,  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  20(1890). 

There  is  a  small  series  of  this  beautiful  Yellow- breasted 
Tailor-bird,  hitherto  only  known  from  the  xnale  type  obtained 
by  Prof.  Steere  in  Samar.  The  plumage  of  the  female  still 
remains  unknown,  for  all  the  specimens  in  the  present 
collections  prove  to  be  males.  The  amount  of  white  on  the 
throat  varies  considerably  in  different  individuals — some, 
like  the  type,  have  the  white  patch  confined  to  the  chin  ;  in 
others  it  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  throat. 
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[Iria  light  brown;  bill  brownish  black,  mandible  piukisb 
brown;  legs  yellowish  flesh-colour.  This  bird  has  a  sweet 
and  powerful  song,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the 
following  species.  It  is  very  shy  and  difficult  to  obtain, — 
J.  W.] 

26.  Orthotomcb  FRosTAiis,  Sharpe;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mua.  rii.  p.  220  (1883) ;  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  20  (1890). 

The  Chestnut- fronted  Tailor-bird  is  represented  in  both 
collections. 

[Iris  light  brown;  bill  black,  lower  mandible  greyish 
pink ;  legs  pinkish  brown. — J,  W.] 

The  following  key  to  the  species  of  Ortkotomas  found  in 
the  Philippines  will,  I  hope,  facilitate  their  identification  : — 

I,  Crown  snd  napn  black. 

A.  Upper   throAt   white,   fnre   neck  deep  black ; 

bieaat  and  rent  of  underparts  bright  yellow  .     0.  lamarenni. 

B.  Throat  and  fare  ntick  mottled  wicb  black  and 

while ;    breaat   greyish  white,   shading   Inlo 

oliTe-yellow  on  the  aides  and  flanks O.  nigrietpt. 

n.  Crown  and  niipi;  dark  grey. 

C.  Forehead   grey   like    the   crown  ;   chin    and 

throat  black O.  cmereieepi. 

D.  Fornhfsad   and  feathera  aiirrounding  the   eye 

rick  cbeatnul    O.frtmlalii, 

III.  Entire  crown  and  forehead  chestnut. 

E.  Tail  cheatnut,  or  chestnut  margined  with  olive 

towards  the  base. 

a.  Undorparts  uniform  whitish  buff ;  back  en- 

tirely grey O.  rVLjhepf. 

b.  Underparta  grey,  with  white  ohaft-ntreakn. 

a'.  Back  grey O,  derbtimui. 

b' .  Bark  green O.  cA/nrono/tii. 

F.  Tail  brownish,  strongly  margined  with  olire  ; 

upper  back  grey,  shading  into  oUve  on  the 
lower  back  and  rump'i  underpartt  white, 
only  the  chest-feathers  being  edged  with 
grey   O.  catlandrept. 

•  The  amount  nf  green  Tariea  in  difiprent  individudla,  aa  mentimied  lu 
my  previoiu  paper  (Ibis,  1896,  p.  fi49). 

asa.  VII. — VOL.  Iii.  Jt 
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1.  Orthotomus  samarensis.     Samar^  Leite. 

Northern  Mindanao. 
Mindanao  and  Basilan. 
Samar^  Leite^  Dinagat^Bohol, 
Mindanao,  and  Basilan. 

5.  „  ruficeps.         Calamianes,  Palawan,  Borneo, 

Sumatra,  Malay  Peninsula. 

6.  ,,  derbianus.      South  and  Central  Luzon. 

7.  „  chloronotus.   North-east  Luzon  (only  the 

type  from  Engano  known). 

8.  „  castaneiceps.  Panay,    Guimaras,     Negros, 

and  Masbate. 

27,  CisTicoLA  EXiLis  (Vig,  &  Horsf.) ;  Bourns  &  Wor- 
cester, Oce.  Pap.  Minnesota  Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  40 
(1894);  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  117. 

Two  males  of  the  Red-headed  Fantail- Warbler  from 
Samar. 

28.  Ptilocichla  minuta.  Bourns  &  Worcester,  Occ.  Pap. 
Minnesota  Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  24  (1894). 

This  small  Fluffy-backed  Babbler  was  met  with  on  both 
islands,  but  in  Samar  it  appeared  to  be  extremely  rare,  only 
a  young  male  being  procured.  In  Leite,  however,  five 
specimens  were  added.  As  Messrs.  Bourns  and  Worcester 
have  shown,  this  species  is  extremely  distinct  from  the  birds 
found  in  Mindanao  and  Basilan.  From  the  former  locality 
I  have  only  the  adult  male  type  of  P.  mindanensis  for 
comparison;  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only 
specimen  that  has  been  procured  on  the  island.  From 
Basilan  there  are  four  examples,  including  the  types  of 
P.  basilanica.  The  differences  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Steere 
are  extremely  slight,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  Min- 
danao bird  is  really  separable;  it   certainly  has  the  back 

*  Only  the  type  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett  at  Butuan  is  known. 
That  his  bird  is  evidently  not  quite  adult  seems  certain,  and  we  should 
not  be  altogether  surprised  if  it  turned  out  to  be  merely  a  younger  stage 
of  plumage  of  O.  BamarentU, 
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more  uniform  and  devoid  of  dark  margins  to  the  feathers^ 
but  taken  altogether  the  differences  are  small  and  may  be 
due  to  age.  The  type  of  P.  mindanensis  was  procured  at 
Ayala^  Southern  Mindanao. 

[This  bird  is  always  found  on  the  ground ;  when  moving 
it  does  not  hop  like  the  Thrush-tribe^  but  has  a  must  decided 
walk  like  the  Starlings.  Its  note  is  a  ^'  chic,  chic,  chic '' ; 
it  is  most  shy  and  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Iris  dark  brown, 
tip  of  upper  mandible  black,  lower  light  grey  ;  feet  brown. 
—J.  W.] 

29.  Macronus  mindanensis,  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  17  (1890). 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  the  Hairy-backed  Babbler 
from  both  islands.  It  seems  curious  that  the  birds  from 
Mindanao  should  resemble  those  from  Samar  and  Leite,  and 
differ  from  the  Basilan  species  {M.  striaticeps).  Neverthe- 
less this  is  the  case.  Prof.  Steere  describes  the  type  of 
M.  mindanensis  as  having  the  ground-colour  of  the  head  and 
nape  ^'  brown,''  but  in  reality  it  is  deep  black. 

[Frequents  the  low  growths  in  small  parties,  probably 
families  of  four  or  five  in  number.  Iris  yellowish  white ; 
upper  mandible  black,  lower  dull  whitish;  feet  greyish 
brown. — J.  W.] 

Key  to  the  Species  of  the  Genus  MvLcronus  found  in 

tlie  Philippines. 

I.  Whole  crown  of  the  head  deep  black,  with  white 

shaft-stripes. 

a.  Chest-feathers  mostly  rufous  buff M,  nUndanensis, 

6.  Chest-feathers  white,  edged  with  grey    M.  striaticeps, 

II.  Forehead  with  white  shaft-stripes  ;  crown 
brown,  like  the  back ;  underparts  nearly  uni- 
form pale  buff M.  kettletoelli. 

Macronus  mindanensis.     Samar,  Leite,  Panaon,  Dinagat, 

and  Mindanao. 
„         striaticeps.        Basilan. 

„         kettlewelli.        Sulu,  Tawi  Tawi,  and  Bongao.  . 

r2 
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30.  ZosTBKOBNis  NioRocAPiTATUs  (Stecre) . 

Mixomis  nigrocapitatus^  Steere^  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
PhUippines,  p.  17  (1890). 

Prof.  Steere  originally  described  this  bird  as  a  MixomU, 
but  the  structure  of  the  nasal  openings  as  well  as  the  shape 
of  the  wingj  clearly  show  that  it  is  a  species  of  Zosieromis, 
most  nearly  allied  to  Z.  dennisiouni,  Grants  from  Luzon. 
Young  birds  have  the  top  of  the  head  brownish  and  the 
interscapular  region  darker  than  in  the  adult,  and  both  these 
parts  have  well-defined  whitish  shaft-stripes ;  the  colour  of 
the  chin  and  throat  is  also  paler  than  in  the  adult^  while  the 
outer  webs  of  the  primary  quills  are  pale  sandy. 

[The  Black-headed  Babbler  is  common  in  Samar  and 
Leite^  and  frequents  the  higher  branches  of  the  undergrowth. 
Iris  two-coloured,  having  an  outer  ring  of  red  and  an  inner 
one  of  pale  yellow ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dull  lead-blue. — J.  W.] 

31.  ZosTEROKNis  FTGMiBUs.     (Plate  YI.  fig.  1.) 

Zosieromis  pygmaus,  Grant,  Bull.  B.  0.  C.  no.  xl.  p.  zviii 
(1896). 

Mixornis  plateni,  Bourns  &  Worcester  {nee  Blasius),  Occ. 
Pap.  Minnesota  Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  58  (1894). 

The  Pigmy  Babbler  is  apparently  a  scarce  bird  in  both 
islands,  only  one  specimen  being  obtained  in  Samar^  though 
four  were  collected  in  Leite. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  species  Messrs. 
Bourns  and  Worcester  described  as  Mixornis  plateni,  Blasius ; 
but  the  type  came  from  Mindanao  {cf.  J.  f.  O.  1890,  p.  145), 
and  appears  to  be  considerably  larger  and  somewhat 
differently  coloured. 

[It  frequents  similar  localities  to  Z.  nigrocapitatuSy  and,  as 
in  that  species,  the  colour  of  the  eye  is  remarkable,  being 
composed  of  two  sharply-defined  colours,  an  outer  ring  of 
vermilion  and  an  inner  one  of  pale  yellow.  Bill  black  at 
tip,  base  and  nostrils  slate-blue ;  feet  slate-grey. — J.  W.] 

The  members  of  the  genus  Zosterornis  are  confined  to  the 
Philippine  Islands ;  the  only  species  of  true  Mixornis  found 
within  the  group  is  M.  woodi,  from  Palawan,  and,  as  we  know. 
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the  fauna  of  this  islaad  ia,  ou  the  vhole,  Bornean  aod  not 
Philippine.  The  most  nearly  allied  genera  to  Zoateromis 
are  Dasycrotopha,  Chlorocharis,  and  Cyanoderma  ;  the  two 
former  agree  in  the  shape  of  the  bill  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  nasal  opening,  which  is  a  long  slit  covered  by  a  large 
membrane.  The  nasal  opening  in  Cyanoderma,  though 
covered  over,  is  diflerently  coaatructed.  All  the  species  of 
Zosteromis  have  the  5th  primary  slightly  longer  than  the 
4th  and  6th  ;  the  1st  short,  half  the  length  of  the  2Dd;  the 
tail  composed  of  twelve  feathers,  the  outer  pair  being  some- 
what shorter  than  the  middle  pair;  aud  a  ring  of  feathers 
round  the  eye,  which  in  some  species  is  white  and  very 
conspicuous, 

I  give  a  key  to  all  the  known  species  of  the  genus  : — 

I.  Outer  taii-feathers  not  tipped  with  white. 

A.  UnderpaTla  heavily  Btreaked  with  black.     A 

ring  of  whitfl  feathers  round  the  ejo ;  upper 

parts  dull  olive.    Wing  2'4  inchea  Z.  itriatu*. 

B.  Underparts  not  atreakad  with  black. 

a.  Forehead  and  sides  of  head  chestnut,  reat 

of  crown  grey ;  a  ring  of  while  feathers 
round  the  eye ;  upper  parts  olive ;  under- 
parta  jellowisb.     Wing  2-5-2*8  inches    . .     Z.  iBhiUhtadi, 

b.  Forehead  and  erown  brown,  with  pale  abafl- 

stripes ;     upper   porta   olive-hrown,    with 
indistinct   pale   shafts ;   throat  and  chest 
grey,  with    white   phaft-8tripe.s ;    rest    of 
anderparta  white.     Wing  3-1  inches   ....      Z.pygnuaa. 
e.  Head,  neck,  and  breast  reddish-brown,  with 

white  shuft -stripes.     Wing  2-2  inches Z.plalent'. 

H.  Outer  tail-feathers  widely  tipped  with  white. 

C.  Forehead  and  crown   mostly  chestnut,   with 

pale  shafts  ;  cheeka  and  upper  parte  olive- 
grey,  with  well-marked  while  ahaft- 
RtreaicB ;  throat  waahed  with  chestnut, 
rest  of  underpsrls  whitish.  Wing  3'7 
inches Z.  eapUalit, 


•  1  have  not  examined  Zotterarnit  ptateni,  which  Dr.  Biaaiua 
compares  with  Z.  capitalii  (Tweedd.) ;  it  mtuit  also  be  nearly  allied  to 
Z.  pt/gmau*. 
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P.  Forehead  and  crown  black ;  otherwise  much 
like  Z.  capitalU,  but  the  white  shaft-stripes 
on  cheeks  and  back  narrower,  and  the  chest- 
nut on  throat  forming  a  patch  on  each  side. 
Wing  2-7  inches Z,  nigroeapiiatus. 

£.  Forehead,  crown,  and  throat  brilliant  golden 
jeUow;  otherwise  much  like  Z,  rUgrocapi- 
tatuSy  but  the  back  and  underparts  washed 
with  yellowish.     Wing  2*7  inches   Z,  dennutounL 

Zosteromis  striatus.  Province  of  Isabella  and  Cape 

Engano,  North-east  Luzon. 

whiteheads         Benguet  and  Lepanto  districts^ 

North-west  Luzon. 

capitalis,  Dinagat^    Basilan^   and    Min- 

danao. 

nigroeapiiatus,   Samar  and  Leite. 

dennisiouni.        Cape     Engano^     North  -  east 

Luzon. 

pygtMBUs.  Si^mar  and  Leite. 

plateni.  Mindanao. 

32.  Hyloteupe  fhilippinensis,  Walden  ;  Grants  Ibis^ 
1895,  p.  254. 

This  Yellow-bellied  Thick-head  is  represented  in  both 
collections ;  it  is  known  to  occur  in  Luzon,  Samar,  Leite, 
Siquijor,  Mindanao,  and  Basilan. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  probable  ihQ,t  Hyloierpe  mindorensis, 
Bourns  and  Worcester,  is  synonymous  with  my  H,  albiventris. 
If  this  is  so,  the  latter  name  has  priority.  Although  the 
description  given  of  the  adult  female  does  not  quite  agree 
with  the  specimens  of  H.  albiventris  from  Mindoro,  the 
discrepancies  are  comparatively  slight. 

33.  Bhabdoknis  minoRj^  Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  no.  xl. 
p.  xvii(1896). 

Rhabdomis  sp..  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  550. 

In  my  previous  paper  on  ^e  birds  of  Negros,  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  separate 
the  little  Flower-creeper  from  typical  R.  mystacalis.  The 
present  collections  include  examples  of  both  sexes  from 
Samar  as  well  as  Leite,  and  I  find  that,  besides  the  difference 
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in  size,  the  male  of  the  present  species  invariably  has  the 
general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  reddish  brown,  almost  like 
those  of  the  female.  In  the  male  of  R,  mystacalis  the  upper 
parts  are  always  dark  brownish  grey. 

[Iris  reddish  brown;  bill  black;  feet  dusky. — J.  W.] 

34.  Rhabdornis  inornatus.     (Plate  VI.  fig.  2.) 
Rhabdomis  inomattAS,  Grants  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  no.  xl.  p.  xviii 

(1896). 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  second  species  of  Flower- 
creeper  should  occur  in  Samar.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from 
the  12.  mystacalis  type^  the  top  of  the  head  and  nape  being 
uniform  dark  grey^  and  the  bill  much  shorter  and  compara- 
tively stout.     Only  three  males  were  obtained. 

[Iris  dark ;  bill  and  feet  black.— J.  W.] 

The  three  species  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  the  following  key  : — 

Key  to  the  Species  of  Rhabdomis. 

I.  Top  of  the  head  and  nape  black,  heavily  streaked 

with  white ;  ear-coTertd  black. 

A.  Upper  parts  greyish  brown :  wing  3*4,  culmen 

1*1  inch   JR,  mystacatiSf  ^ . 

B.  Upper  parts  sandy  brown:  wing  30,  culmen 

0*85  inch     R.  minor ^  (S  • 

II.  Top  of  the  head  and  nape  brown,  heavily  streaked 

with  white ;  ear-coverts  brown. 

C.  Upper  parts  brown :  wing  3*2,  culmen  1*0  inch.    JR,  mystacalis,  $ . 

D.  Upper  parts  reddish  brown  :  wing  3*0,  culmen 

0*8  inch JR.  minor,  J . 

III.  Top  of  the  head  and  nape  uniform  dark  brownish 
grey ;  ear-coverts  black :   wing  3'35,  culmen 

0*73  inch J^  inornatus,  (J . 

The  female  of  R.  inornatus  is  not  known. 

35.  DENDROPHiLACENOCHLAMYS^Sharpe;  Grants  Ibis^  1896^ 
p.  551 ;  Bourns  &  Worcester^  Occ.  Pap.  Minnesota  Acad.  Sci. 
i.  no.  1,  p.  38  (1894). 

Sitta  cenochlamys,  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm.  Philip- 
pines, p.  21  (1890). 

The  Guimaras  Nuthatch  was  collected  on  both  islands^ 
Leite  being  a  new  locality. 

[Iris  straw-yellow ;   orbital  skin   and  bill  of  >  ** 
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straw-colour^  bill  tipped  with  black ;  legs  olive-green^  with 
edges  of  scales  yellowish.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
Nuthatch  from  Palawan  and  Balftbac  should  be  named 
D.  frontalis  like  the  birds  from  Java  and  India ;  while  the 
representative  form  in  Borneo^  D.  corallipes,  Sharpe^  is  a 
very  distinct  species^  having  the  underparts  almost  as  bright 
as  those  of  D.  omochlamys  and  the  legs  bright  vermilion. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Everett  remarks  (Ibis,  1895,  p.  24)  that  the 
Balftbac  birds  have  the  legs  dull  brownish  red,  instead  of 
brown,  as  in  Palawan  specimens.  Indian  birds  have  the  legs 
pinkish  brown. — J.  W.] 

86.  i^THOPYGA  BELLA,  Twccdd. ;  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  ix.  p.  29  (1884). 

Although  Messrs.  Bourns  and  Worcester  do  not  record 
this  lovely  little  Sun-bird  from  Samar,  they  certainly  obtained 
specimens  there,  for  the  Museum  has  a  pair  from  that  island 
in  the  Steere  Collection  which  bear  Mr.  Worcester's  label. 

Mr.  Whitehead  also  collected  several  examples,  but  the 
species  was  not  met  with  in  Leite,  though  it  doubtless  occurs 
there.  "  Surigao,'*  where  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett  obtained  the 
type  ^.  bella,  is  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Mindanao,  but 
has  been  confounded  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds  *  {vide  supra) 
with  ^'  Siargao,''  an  island  off  the  coast. 

87.  EuDREPANis  PULCHERRIMA  (Shari)e). 

jEthopyga  pulcherrima,  Sharpe;  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  ix.  p.  31  (1884) ;  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm.  Philip- 
pines, p.  22  (1890). 

This  very  beautiful  Sun-bird  is  represented  in  both  collec- 
tions. Mr.  Whitehead  has  kindly  presented  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum  a  beautiful  domed  nest  of  this  species 
found  in  Samar  on  the  26th  June,  together  with  a  pair  of 
birds.  These  have  been  mounted  by  Mr.  Cullingford,  while 
the  fern  {Angiopteris  erecta)  to  which  the  nest  is  suspended 
has  been  skilfully  reproduced  by  Miss  Emett.  This  group 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Bird  Gallery.  The  eggs  of  this 
species  are  rather  remarkable,  and  will  be  described  in  a 
future  paper. 
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38.  CiNNVRissPRKATJ  (Linn.);  Steere,  List  Birds  &Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  22  (1890) ;  Bourns  &  Worcester,  Occ  Pap. 
Mianesota  Ac&d.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  38  (1894) ;  Grant,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  468. 

There  are  cuamplca  of  the  widely -distributed  Red-breaated 
Philippine  Sun-bird  in  both  coUections.  The  species  is  known 
to  occur  in  the  following  island!  of  the  group :— Luzon  (south), 
Marinduque,  Mindoro,  Tablas,  Sibuyan,  Masbate,  Samar, 
Leite,  Cebu,  Siquijor,  Negros,  Guimaras,  Panay,  Calamianes, 
and  Palanau. 


39.  CiNNVRis  jusciARis  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  551. 

The  Philippine  Yellow-breasted  Sun-bird  is  represented  by 
a  male  from  Leite.  It  has  already  been  recorded  from  almoet 
every  island  in  the  group. 

40.  Arachnotbbra  ratLiPPiNENsts. 

Philemon  phUippintfnsia,  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  21  (1890). 

The  Naked-cheeked  Spider-hunter  ia  a  remarkable  form 
met  with  in  both  Samar  and  Leite,  the  latter  locality  being 
new.  Its  nearest  ally  is  no  doubt  A.  chrysogenys,  found  in 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  In  the  '  Catalogue  of 
Birds  in  the  British  Museum'  (ix.  p.  101),  the  key  to  the 
species  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  allied  species  is 
A.  fiavivenlris,  but  the  uames  chrysogenya  and  ftavtventris 
have  been  transposed.  In  the  Samar  bird,  the  naked  parts 
of  the  face  are  much  more  extended  than  in  A.  chrysogtnys, 
the  forehead,  cheeks,  ear-coverts,  and  region  of  gape  being 
quite  naked;  the  yellow  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  tliroat 
characteristic  of  the  latter  species  are  absent,  and  the  wings 
are  washed  with  olive-yellow.  In  both  species,  however,  the 
culmen  is  strongly  ridged.  Prof.  Steere's  type  is  an  adult 
female )  we  have  examples  of  both  sexes,  and  tlie  plumage  is 
identical. 

[Iris  and  bill  blaek ;  feet  pinkish  brown ;  gape  brilliftnt 
wliite,  bare  akin  on  face  pinkish  yellow. — J.  W.] 
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41.  Arachnothera  flammifera^  Tweedd. ;  Gadow,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mus.  ix.  p.  104  (1884) ;  Steere^  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
PhUippines,  p.  22  (1890). 

Although  Dr.  Gadow  regards  the  Orange-tufted  Spider- 
hunter  as  merely  a  smaller  race  of  A.  lonffirosirU,  the  birds 
appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly  distinct.  A,  flammifera  has  the 
cheeks  uniform  grey^  the  throat  and  breast  of  a  much  more 
pronounced  grey,  this  colour  extending  right  over  the  belly. 
A.  longirostris  has  a  well-defined  blackish-grey  moustachial 
streak,  and  the  breast  and  rest  of  underparts  are  yellow. 
The  Philippine  species  has  the  tufts  on  the  sides  of  the  breast 
brilliant  orange,  while  in  A.  lonffirosiris  they  are  yellowish 
orange.  In  addition  to  these  differences,  we  may  call  atten- 
tion to  the  much  shorter  bill  of  the  Philippine  bird. 

[Iris  red-brown ;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  mandible 
and  feet  greyish  blue. — J.  W.] 

42.  Anthothreptes  oriseioularis,  Tweedd. ;  Grants  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  120. 

I  have  the  Grey-throated  Sun-bird  from  Samar. 

43.  Zosterops  basilanica,  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
PhiUppines,  p.  21  (1890) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  552. 

The  Basilan  Silver-eye  is  represented  in  both  collections. 
Remarks  on  this  and  allied  species  will  be  found  in  my 
previous  paper. 

Unlike  the  allied  species  (Z.  siquijorensis)  from  Negros, 
this  bird  is  found  in  the  low  country  from  1000  to  2000  feet. 

44.  DiCiEUM  RUBRiVENTER,  Lcss.  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  120;  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm.  Philippines,  p.  22 
(1890) ;  Bourns  &  Worcester,  Occ.  Pap.  Minnesota  Acad. 
Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  38  (1894). 

The  Red-bellied  Flower-pecker  is  in  both  collections. 
Leite  appears  to  be  a  new  locality. 

45.  DiciEUM  LuzoNiENSE,  Grant,  Ibis,  1895,  p.  453. 

I  have  a  single  adult  male  from  Samar  which,  if  not 
identical  with  the  Red-breasted  Flower-pecker  from  Luzon> 
is  very  closely  allied.     It  appears  to  differ  in  the  following 
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points  : — The  upper  parts  are  slightly  washed  with  steel-blue, 
the  red  of  the  breast  appears  to  be  of  a  rather  more  orange 
tJDt  and  restricted  to  the  breast,  and  the  wing  is  decidedly 
shorter,  1"88  in.  against  20  to  2'2  in.  in  typical  D.  luzoniense. 
Though  this  bird  is  altogether  smaller  and  is  somewhat 
different,  it  is  rather  injured  by  shot,  and,  being  unique, 
I  hardly  like  to  separate  it  oa  the  evidence  before  me. 

46.  Dictum  PYGM*nM  (Kittl.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  515, 
1895,  p.  453. 

There  are  examples  of  the  Pigmy  Flower-pecker  from  Leite. 
The  species  has  been  recorded  from  nearly  every  island  in  the 
group,  except  Mindanao  and  the  islands  to  the  south. 

47.  Dictum  cinereigulake,  Tweedd. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  X.  p.  40  (1885) ;  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  22  (1890) ;  Bourns  Sc  Worcester,  Occ.  Pap. 
Minnesota  Acad  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  57  (1894). 

The  Mindanao  Orange- breasted  Flower-pecker  was  met 
with  in  both  Samar  and  Leite,  and  its  nests  were  found  on 
both  these  islands.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  kindly  presented 
the  parent  birds  and  one  of  their  small  bag-shaped  nests 
suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  {Salacia  roxburght) 
to  the  Natural  History  Museum.  The  foliage  has  been 
beautifully  reproduced  by  Miss  Emett,  and  the  group  is  now 
exhibited  in  the  Bird  Gallery, 

48.  DiCjT-tiu  EvcRETTi,  Tweedd. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  X.  p.  47  (1885) ;  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm.  Philip- 
pines, p.  22  (1890). 

Birds  from  Samar  and  Leite  are  undoubtedly  typical 
examples  of  Everett's  Flower- pecker.  Prof.  Steere  iden- 
tified his  specimens  from  Samar  as  doubtfully  identical  with 
D.  everelli,  but  these  were  not  fully  adult. 

[Iris  light  brown  ;  bill  black  ;   feet  dark  brown. — J.  W.] 

49.  Prionochilcb  olivaceds,  Tweedd.;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  X.  p.  75  (1885). 

Prionochilus  samarensis,  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  22  (1890). 

The  Olive  Thick-billed  Flower-pecker  seems  to  be  a  scarce 
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bird.  I  have  a  male  from  Leite,  and  Mr.  Whitehead  tells 
me  that  though  two  examples  were  lost  in  the  first  collection 
from  Samar,  the  bird  was  not  seen  during  his  second  visit 
to  that  island.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  Prof.  Steere  in 
regarding  the  birds  from  Samar  and  Leite  as  distinct  from 
those  found  in  Dinagat  and  Basilan ;  for,  even  if  constant^ 
the  differences  he  points  out  are  extremely  slight. 

50.  Prionochilus  inexpectatus,  Hartert ;  Grant,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  553. 

This  recently-described .  species  has  now  been  met  with  in 
Samar  and  Leite.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  it  is 
not  really  distinct  from  P.  bicolor,  Bourns  &  Worcester ;  but, 
having  no  typical  specimens  of  the  latter  form  from  Mindanao, 
I  cannot  be  certain. 

51.  Abtamus  leucooaster  (Wagl.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  554. 

There  is  a  specimen  of  the  White-bellied  Wood-Swallow 
from  Samar. 

52.  Sarcops  calvus  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  554. 
The  Bald-headed  Grackle  is  represented  in  Samar  by  the 

black-backed  form. 

53.  Uroloncha  everetti  (Tweedd.),  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  555. 

Everett's  Striped  Weaver  was  obtained  in  both  Samar  and 
Leite. 

54.  Pitta  erythrooastra,  Temm.j  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  555. 

ErytkropUta  erythroffostra  and  E.propinquua  (sic),  Steere, 
List  Birds  &  Mamm.  Philippines,  p.  17  (1890). 

The  Ued-bellied  Pitta  has  already  been  recorded  from 
Samar  by  Steere  under  the  name  of  E.  propinqtm. 

55.  Pitta  atricapilla.  Less. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  555. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Philippine  Black-headed 

Pitta  has  been  recorded  from  Samar.  Only  one  female  was 
preserved,  and  this  a  breeding  bird,  its  eggs  being  obtained. 
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In  the  adult  male  all  the  primaries,  including  the  two 
outermost,  are  white,  merely  tipped  with  black.  In  the 
adult  females  the  white,  as  a  rule,  does  not  extend  on  to  the 
outer  weba  of  the  first  two  primaries,  and  in  the  remaining 
pairs  the  black  tips  are  very  much  wider  than  in  the  male; 
thus  the  former  has  a  white  wing  narrowly  tipped  with  black, 
the  latter  a  blaek  wing  with  a  wide  white  band  across  the 
middle.  In  youug  males  the  wing  resembles  that  of  the 
female.  This  important  sexual  difference  is  not  noticed  in 
the  British  Museum  'Catalogue  of  Birds'  (c/.  vol.xiv.  p.  438). 
The  male  is  said  to  have  the  wing  4'5  in.,  but  the  largest 
male  specimen  in  our  now  extensive  series  of  this  species 
measures  only  4'25  in.,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  males 
the  wing  never  exceeds  41  in.  The  wing  of  the  female  is 
generally  rather  shorter  than  that  of  the  male.  In  the  Samar 
bird  it  measures  38  in. 

56.  Pitta  steerii  (Sharpe)  ;  Sclater,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
siv.  p.  442  (1888) ;  Elliot,  Monograph  Pittid^,  pi.  xxxvii. 
(1894). 

Steere's  Ant-Thrush  is  one  of  the  rarest  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus.  Previously  to 
Mr.  Whitehead's  visit  to  Samar  the  British  Museum  pos- 
sessed only  four  specimens,  and  two  of  these  were  recently 
acquired  with  the  Steere  Collection.  The  bird  was  not  met 
with  in  Leite,  nor  did  there  seem  to  be  any  ground  in  the 
north  of  this  island  suitable  to  its  habits.  On  Samar, 
however,  a  good  aeries  of  specimens  was  obtained. 

The  plumage  of  some  of  the  young  birds,  being  in  an 
interesting  stage  of  transition,  is  worth  describing.  The 
youngest  example,  a  male,  has  the  upper  parts  and  wings 
like  those  of  the  adult,  hut  the  breast,  sides,  and  flanks  are 
of  a  dirty  greyish  olive,  only  one  or  two  of  the  silver-blue 
feathers  being  visible,  and  the  entire  middle  of  the  breast 
and  belly  are  pale  scarlet.  A  rather  older  bird  is  similar  to 
the  above,  but  down  the  sides  and  middle  of  the  breast  are 
three  lines  of  pale  blue  feathers.  In  both  specimens  these 
are  being  attained  by  moult.     In  the  middle  of  the  breast  a 
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tuft  of  the  black  adult  feathers  is  making  its  appearance 
amongst  the  red^  and  some  of  the  latter  appear  to  be  turning 
black  without  a  moult. 

A  third  young  male  in  the  British  Museum  Collection^ 
figured  in  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot's  Monograph^  is  incorrectly 
coloured^  for  the  bird  is  represented  as  having  the  middle  of 
the  breast  and  belly  blacky  edged  externally  with  pale  red. 
This,  however^  is  not  the  case^  the  middle  of  the  breast 
and  belly  being  uniform  pale  red. 

[This  beautiful  Pitta  doubtless  finds  its  nearest  ally  in 
Pitta  maxima  from  Gilolo^  which,  according  to  Dr.  A.  R. 
Wallace^  frequents  a  hummocky  limestone  district.  It  was 
on  ground  of  this  kind  that  P.  sieerii  was  met  with  in  Samar. 
P.  maxima^  although  apparently  a  white-breasted  bird,  has 
beautiful  green  reflections  if  held  in  an  oblique  sunlight.  Iris 
and  bill  black  \  feet  light  brown,  pinkish  at  joint  of  tarsus. — 
J.  W.] 

57.  Sarcophanops  samarensis,  Steere,  List  Birds  &Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  23  (1890)  ;  Bourns  &  Worcester,  Occ.  Pap. 
Minnesota  Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  54  (1894). 

There  are  examples  of  the  Samar  Broad-bill  in  both  col- 
lections, the  island  of  Leite  being  a  new  locality. 

[Adult.  Iris  brilliant  metallic  green,  with  a  bronze  ring 
round  the  pupil;  eye- wattle  bright  Cambridge  blue,  with 
darker  blue  wrinkles;  bill  greyish  slate-blue,  whitish  on 
edges;  legs  Cambridge  blue,  back  of  legs  darker,  nails 
whitish. 

Immature.  Iris  bright  blue,  orbital  skin  lemon-yellow ;  bill 
black,  white  towards  the  base ;  feet  olive-yellow. — J.  W.] 

58.  CHiETURA  PiciNA,  Twccdd. ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvi.  p.  487  (1892). 

Since  1878,  when  the  female  type  of  this  rare  bird  was 
procured  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett  at  Zamboanga,  the  White- 
throated  Spine-tailed  Swift  had  not  again  been  met  with  till 
Mr.  Whitehead  shot  three  in  Leite.  Two  of  these  are  males 
and  differ  in  no  wise  from  the  female  either  in  plumage  or 
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size.     Tbe  male  type  measures — total  length  4<i  inches,  wing 
6-6,  tail  1-2. 

[Iris  dark  brown;  bill  black;  legs  bare;  feet  dull  lead- 
grey, — J.  W.] 

59.  CoLLOCALiA  TROGLODYTES,  G.  R.  Gray;  Hartert,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mu9.  ivi.  p.  507  (1S92)  ;  Bourns  &  Worcester,  Oec. 
Pap.  Minnesota  Acad.  Sc).  i.  no.  1,  p.  35  (1894). 

There  is  a  single  male  of  the  White-rumped  Swiftlet  from 
Leite.  This  is  the  first  record  oi  its  occurrence  in  that  island, 
though  it  is  known  to  occur  in  Luzon,  Mindoro,  Marinduque, 
Sibuyan,  Komblon,  Masbate,  Samar,  Mindanao,  Siquijor, 
Cebu,  NegroB,  Guimaras,  Panay,  and  Palawan. 

60.  EoRTSTOMUs  ORiEXTALia  (Linn.)  ;  Grant,  Ibia,  1896, 
p.  555. 

The  Broad-billed  Roller  is  represented  in  both  collections. 

61.  Merops  bicolor,  Bodd.;  Grant,  Ibis,  1895,  p.  261. 
There  is  an  example  of  this  Bee-eater  from  Saraar. 

62.  Ceyx  BAHARENsis,  Stcere,  List  Birds  &  Maram.  Phi- 
lippines, p.  10  (1890). 

Cetfx  melanura,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  ivii.  p.  180 
(1892)  [part.]. 

In  spite  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  I  consider 
that  the  Samar  Three-toed  Kingfisher  ia  distinct  from  C.  me- 
lanura  from  Luzon,  Not  only  are  the  measurements  of  the 
wing  and  bill  ia  the  Samar  bird  considerably  longer,  but  the 
spots  on  the  wing-coverts  are  much  larger  and  ot  a  more 
intense  blue.  Dr.  Sharpe,  /.  c,  considers  that  C.  plafense  is 
also  synonymous  with  C.  melanura ;  but  the  wtog-coverts  are 
very  differently  coloured,  as  Dr.  filosius  states  hi  his  descrip- 
tion. C.  platense  is  no  doubt  synonymous  with  C.  minda- 
nensU  and  C.  basHanica,  Steere.  The  name  C.  platense 
appears  in  the  April  part  of  the  J.  f,  0.  for  1890,  while 
Steent'a  names,  published  in  bis '  List  of  the  Birds  &  Mammals 
of  the  Philippines,'  bear  the  date  of  "  I4th  July,  J890."  It 
seems,  however,  pretty  certain  that  Heft  ii,  of  the  J.  f.  O., 
1890,  though  bearing  the  date  of  April  on  the  cover,  waanot 
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issued  till  f  ally  six  months  later,  for  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  was  not  received  until  the  19th  of  November,  1890; 
under  these  circumstances  Prof.  Steere's  name  Ceyx  minda- 
nensis  has  priority. 

Messrs.  Bourns  and  Worcester  have  united  C.  basilanica, 
Steere,  with  C.  mindanensis,  and  state  that  with  a  very  large 
series  of  specimens  from  Mindanao  and  Basilan  they  are 
unable  to  detect  the  slightest  difference  between  the  birds 
from  the  two  islands.  We  have  only  the  types  and  the  pair 
of  birds  from  Basilan  to  judge  from,  and  these  certainly 
appear  to  belong  to  different  species,  for  the  Basilan  birds 
have  no  trace  of  black  in  front  of  the  white  spot  on  the  side 
of  the  neck,  while  in  Mindanao  birds  the  black  is  strongly 
marked.  Possibly  this  character  is  variable ;  in  C.  diUwynii 
it  certainly  is,  for  the  black  in  front  of  the  yellowish-white 
neck-spot  is  absent  or  present  in  birds  from  the  same  locality. 

Mr.  Whitehead  did  not  meet  with  C.  samarensis  in  Leite. 


Ceyx  melanura  (Luzon),     j^ 

6  adults  j  Culmen 1*4 

measure  ( Wing 2*1 

In  adults  and  young  alike  the 
spots  on  the  wing-coverts  smaller 
and  dull  blue. 


Ceyx  samarensis  (Samar).     ^ 

2  adults  3  Culmen l-65-i-7 

measure  |  Wing 2'd5-2'4 

In  adults  and  young  alike  the 
spots  on  the  wing-coverts  larger 
and  bright  French  blue. 

[Iris  black ;  bill  and  feet  vermilion. — J.  W.] 


63.  Alcyone  fluminicola  (Steere). 

Ceyx  Jtunmnicota,  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm.  Philippines, 
p.  10  (1890) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvii.  p.  187  (1892). 

This  species  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  placed  with  the 
genus  Alcyone ;  for  its  habits,  like  those  of  A.  cyanipectus 
and  A.  nigrirostris,  are  quite  different  from  those  of  Ceyx. 
The  latter  are  found  in  the  forests  far  from  water,  and  feed 
chiefly  on  insects.  The  black-billed  species  of  Alcyone 
mentioned  above  are  exclusively  met  with  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  rivers  and  streams,  and  their  food  consists  of  fish. 

[Iris  and  bill  black ;  feet  coral-red. — J.  W.] 

64.  Halcyon  oularis,  Kuhl ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  556. 
The  White-throated  Kingfisher  from  Samar. 
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65.  Halcyon  chloris  (Bodd.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  556. 

The  White-collared  Kiugfisher  from  Samar.  The  ear- 
coverts  are  black  mixed  with  green,  and  united  by  a  black 
band  forming  a  wide  border  to  the  crown. 

66.  Hydrocorax  sbmigalbatus  (Tweedd.)  ;  Grant,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mu8.  xvii.  p.  360  (1892). 

The  Greater  Samar  Hornbill  is  represented  in  both  col- 
lections. 

[Iris  straw-colour;  basal  half  of  bill  lake-red,  terminal  half 
white;  feet  dull  brick-red. — J.  W.] 

67.  Penelopides  samarensis,  Steere;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Urit. 
Mus.  xvii.  p.  376  (1892). 

The  Lesser  Samar  Hornbill  was  obtained  in  Siiinar. 

68.  Harpactes  ardens  (Temm.)  ;  Grant,  I  bin,  1H96, 
p.  123. 

The  Philippine  Trogon  was  met  with  in  both  iNlandii,  Lcito 
being  a  new  locality. 

69.  Iyngipicus  leytensis,  Steere;  Grant,  Miin,  iHOfl, 
p.  472. 

Yungipicus  leytensis,  Steere,  Lint  IVirAn  Ik  Mariini*  IMiilip- 
pines,  p.  9  (1890). 

The  Leite  Pigmy  Woodpecker  apinrari  to  Inr  i'uirl y  cnitt ituiu 
in  both  islands.  In  the  previouH  paper  on  ttw-  \nrt\n  nt 
Mindoro,  quoted  above,  a  key  to  the  Phili|ipiri«t  n\tt'ru'n  nf 
Iyngipicus  will  be  found,  the  prf:%4:iit  hird^  «;omiM^  itutUi 
sections  B  and  c.  The  latt^:r  would,  Uowt*.viir,  )»*'  rltmi.t  if 
it  read  "  ground-colour  of  uwUirirHrfn  ifhU*.  huff,"  k^r. 

70.  CuRY^fKfjLArrr,^  u,vrortjnf.JAyf.n,ttiiri(iii,fltti  H  lUtl 
Mus.  xviii.  p.  J.^7,  pi,  x'u.  ^IHifff,  ;  tU>nrhM  is.  \Nottt*Uf,  iu.4. 
Pap.  Minnesota  XcTui.  Hci,  i.  uo.  J,  \,.  V/  '\Hfi, 

Chrys€fColaptes  nnmnrtnMm^  >,f>'/f<:,  \,\^^.  lJ»r'l<  A.  SA^^uu%- 
Philippines,  p.  8    1^/),. 

This  Crim.v>r.-h»a^.*M   ^V-'/'ylp^/k/'/  »<   fif#fl/    ittiuu^tu    %u 

have   cr>rr.par«:f:    H^i*/.*/,'*    tf«*4.f     */;^    U*fU*    tUh^^Ht   #>M» 

*ta.  vrr. — f'A^  i.t  « 
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and  Worcester  that  the  birds  belong  to  the  same  species.  An 
immature  female  has  the  spots  on  the  crown  pale  buff^  the 
ground-colour  of  the  underparts  dirty  white,  and  the  black 
stripes  on  the  chin  and  throat  merely  indicated. 

[Iris  red ;  bill  dusky  black ;  feet  brownish  olive. — J.  W.] 


71.  MicRosTicTus  FULiGiNOsus,  Twccdd. ;  Hargitt,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mus.  xviii.  p.  492  (1890). 

Mulleripicus  fuliginosus  (Tweedd.)  ;  Steere,  List  Birds  & 
Mamm.  Philippines,  p.  8  (1890). 

The  Mindanao  Black  Woodpecker  appears  to  be  more 
plentiful  in  Leite  than  it  is  in  Samar,  for  Mr.  Whitehead 
obtained  only  one  specimen  during  his  stay  in  the  latter 
island. 

Although  there  are  two  females  of  this  species  in  the 
Steere  Collection,  this  sex  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
described : — 

Adult  female.  Closely  resembles  the  female  oiM.funebris, 
but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
being  greyer ;  the  ground-colour  of  the  chin  and  throat  grey 
like  the  cheeks,  and  the  white  dots  distinctly  larger.  In 
the  female  of  M.  funebris  the  chin  and  throat  are  brownish 
grey,  and  contrast  with  the  blackish -grey  cheeks. 

Total  length  10'6  inches,  culmen  1*45,  wing  5*8,  tail  4*1, 
tarsus  1*1. 

72.  Thriponax  pectoralis, Tweedd.;  Hargitt,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xviii.  p.  500,  pi.  xiii.  (1890);  Steere,  List  Birds  & 
Mamm.  Philippines,  p.  8  (1890) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  558. 

This  Great  Black-backed  Woodpecker  was  met  with  in  both 
islands,  its  black  buff-margined  breast-feathers  making  it 
easily  distinguishable  from  its  allies.  '  In  young  males,  with 
merely  an  indication  of  the  malar  stripe,  the  feathers  of  the 
breast  are  black  with  narrow  whitish  margins.  By  referring 
to  the  previous  paper  quoted  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
referred  a  specimen  from  Negros  to  this  species  which  had 
been  included  in  T.javensis  by  Hargitt.  Having  gone  again 
over  the  same  ground,  I  think  it  is  best  to  follow  Hargitt 
and  include  Negros  birds  with  T.  javensis.    The  fact  is  that 
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birds  finom  Negros  and  Basilan  appear  to  differ  finom  typical 
T.jaoensis  and  to  approach  71  pectoraUs^  having  most  of  the 
breast-feathers  narrowly  margined  with  buff,  but  on  the 
whole  they  are  much  nearer  T.javensis. 

[Iris  straw-colour;  upper  mandible  greyish  black,  lower 
slaty  blue;  feet  dull  slate-blue. — J.  W.] 

73.  Xantholaha  HiEMATocEPHALA  (P.  L.  S.  Miillcr)  ; 
Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  474. 

The  Crimson-goi^eted  Barbet  was  obtained  in  both  collec- 
tions, Samar  being  a  new  locality. 

74.  SuRNicuLUs  VELUTiNUs,  Sharpc ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  559. 

This  Little  Black  Cuckoo  was  met  with  in  Samar. 

75.  EuDTNAMis  MiNDANENsis  (Linu.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  474. 

Eudynamis  orientalis,  Whitehead,  Ibis,  1890,  p.  409. 

The  Philippine  Koel  was  found  in  Leite,  where  an  imma- 
ture pair  were  obtained.  The  female  is  in  an  interesting 
stage  of  plumage,  just  beginning  to  change  out  of  the  black 
into  the  spotted  dress  of  the  adult  female. 

Capt.  Shelley  (see  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.xix.p.  317)  evidently 
doubts  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  interesting 
account  of  the  changes  in  this  species  (Ibis,  1890,  pp.  409- 
411);  but  the  evidence  appears  to  show  conclusively  that 
the  first  plumage  of  the  immature  female  is  black,  like  that 
of  the  male  adult. 

76.  Centropus  viRiDis  (Scop.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1895,  p.  466. 
A  male  was  collected  at  Samar.     The  name  of  this  species 

was  accidentally  omitted  from  our  last  paper  on  the  birds 
of  Negros. 

77.  Centropus  melanops,  Less. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xix.  p.  365  (1891). 

Pyrrhocentor  melanops,  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm.  Philip- 
pines, p.  12  (1890). 

The  Black-masked  Coucal  is  an  extremely  handsome 
Cuckoo,  and  represented  in  both  collections.     This  species 

s2 
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has  now  been  found  in  Samar^  Leite,  Nipah,  Mindanao,  and 
Basilan. 

[Iris  lake-red ;  bill  and  feet  black. — J.  W.] 

78.  Cacatua  HAHATuaoPYOiA  (P.  L.  S.  Miill.) ;  Grant, 
Ibis,  1896,  p.  560. 

A  specimen  of  the  Philippine  Cockatoo  from  Samar. 

79.  Prioniturus  discurus  (Vieill.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  560. 

Samar  and  Leite  specimens  of  the  Philippine  Racquet- 
tailed  Parrot  resemble  the  more  northern  forms  in  having 
the  blue  crown  paler,  less  extended,  and  shading  into  the 
yellow-green  forehead  and  nape. 

80.  Tanygnathus  luconensis  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  561. 

The  various  insular  forms  of  this  species  have  already 
been  discussed  in  my  previous  paper  quoted  above.  Though 
the  Blue-crowned  Parraquet  is  represented  in  both  col- 
lections, neither  of  the  birds  is  fully  adult,  but  they  appear 
to  be  most  like  birds  from  Cebu. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  this  species  has  been  recorded 
from  Samar  and  Leite. 

[Iris  8traw*white,  a  ring  of  brown  round  the  pupil ;  bill 
rosy  red,  lower  mandible  pale  pinkish  red  ;  feet  olive-brown. 
—J.  W.] 

81.  BoLBOPsiTTACUs  iNTERMEDius,  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  XX.  p.  505,  pi.  xiii.  (1891) ;  Bourns  &  Worcester,  Occ. 
Pap.  Minnesota  Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  pp.  36  &  50  (1894). 

Mr.  Whitehead  obtained  a  good  series  of  the  Samar  Col- 
lared Parraquet  in  both  islands,  Leite  being  a  new  locality. 
The  tjrpe  specimen,  a  male,  has  the  blue  parts  of  the  face 
inclining  to  purplish  and  rather  more  richly  coloured  than 
in  any  of  the  specimens  now  before  me ;  still  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Samar  and  Leite  birds  belong  to  this  species, 
which  is  very  close  to  B.  lunuiatus,  but  the  latter  has  the 
collar  and  face  of  a  verditer-blue. 
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82.  LoRicuLus  woRCESTERi^  Steere,  List  Birds  &  Mamm. 
Philippines,  p.  6  (1890) ;  Bourns  &  Worcester,  Occ.  Pap. 
Minnesota  Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  50  (1894). 

With  a  good  series  of  the  Samar  Lorikeet  before  me,  I 
agree  with  Messrs.  Bourns  and  Worcester  that  this  species 
is  distinct  from  L,  apicalis,  with  which  it  was  united  by 
Count  Salvadori.  The  distinctive  characters  were  correctly 
given  in  Prof.  Steere's  original  description. 

83.  OsMOTRERON  AXILLARIS  (G.  R.  Gray,  MS., fide  Bonap.) ; 
Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  553. 

A  female  of  the  Philippine  Green  Pigeon  was  collected  at 
Samar  for  the  first  time. 

84.  Ptilopus  occipitalis,  G.  R.  Gray ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  564. 

A  male  of  the  Yellow-breasted  Fruit-Pigeon  from  Samar. 

85.  Ptilopus  LEciiANCHERi  (Bonap.);  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  124. 

The  Black-throated  Fruit-Pigeon  is  recorded  from  Samar 
for  the  first  time. 

86.  Phabotreron  amethtstina  (Bonap.) ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xxi.  p.  66  (1893) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  563. 

The  Amethyst  Brown  Pigeon  belongs  to  the  large-billed 
group,  which  has  been  already  discussed  in  our  paper  quoted 
above.     Several  examples  from  Samar. 

[Iris  light  brown ;  bill  black ;  bare  skin  round  eye  dull 
greenish  white ;  feet  coral-pink. — J.  W.] 

87.  Phabotreron  brevirostris,  Tweedd. ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xxi.  p.  69  (1893)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  563. 

This  Brown  Pigeon  belongs  to  the  small-billed  group 
mentioned  in  the  previous  paper.  It  was  obtained  in  both 
islands. 

88.  Carpophaga  chalybura,  Bonap. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  564. 

Bonaparte's  Philippine  Fruit-Pigeon  is  represented  in  both 
collections. 
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89.  Carpophaoa  poliocephala,  6.  B.  Gray ;  Grant,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  564. 

This  splendid  Green  Fruit-Pigeon  has  been  sent  from  both 
islands.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  recorded  from 
Leite. 

90.  Macropygia  tenuirostris,  G.  R.  Gray ;  Grant,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  565. 

A  male  of  the  Slender-billed  Cuckoo-Dove  from  Leite; 
the  first  recorded  from  that  island. 

91.  TuRTXTR  oussuMiERi  (Temm.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1895, 
p.  471. 

A  specimen  of  Dussumier's  Turtle-Dove  from  Samar, 
which  is  a  new  locality,  though  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett  met  with 
it  in  South  Leite. 

92.  Phloocenas  crinigeea  (Reichenb.) ;  Sahad.  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xxi.  p.  587  (1893) ;  Bourns  &  Worcester,  Occ. 
Pap.  Minnesota  Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  30  (1894). 

The  Mindanao  Blood-breasted  Ground-Pigeon  was  ob- 
tained in  Leite.  It  had  previously  been  recorded  from 
Basilan,  Mindanao,  and  Samar.     Sulu  Island  ? 

[Iris  dull  violet-blue ;  bill  dull  grey,  darker  at  tip ;  legs 
pale  pink,  with  deep  lake  scales. — J.  W.] 

93.  Gorsachius  helanolophus  (Raf9.) ;  Steere,  List  Birds 
&  Mamm.  Philippines,  p.  27  (1890) ;  Bourns  &  Worcester, 
Occ.  Pap.  Minnesota  Acad.  Sci.  i.  no.  1,  p.  32  (1894). 

An  immature  specimen  of  the  Malayan  Tiger-Bittern  from 
Samar  completes  the  list. 


XIX. — Description  of  a  new  Bird  of  Paradise  from 
British  New  Guinea.     By  C.  W.  De  Vis. 

(Plate  VII.) 

The  bird,  of  which  I  forward  a  specimen,  appears  to  belong 
to  a  new  genus  of  Paradiseidae,  which  I  propose  to  name  (by 
request),  after  Lady  Macgregor  : — 


u:. 
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Macghegohia,  gen.  dov. 
Bill  shorter  than  head  behind  the  nostrilH,  higher  than 
broad  ;  culmen  subacute,  curved  gently  on  basal,  more 
rapidly  on  apical  moiety ;  edge  of  maxilla  wiih  a  shallow 
subapical  notch  ;  nostril  narrow,  elongate,  half  hidden  by 
Daaal  plumes ;  fore  part  of  head  with  more  or  less  erect 
plumes ;  a  large  caruncle  on  the  postero-lateral  part  of  the 
bead.  Wing  short,  rounded  ;  primaries  longer  than  second- 
aries and  first  primary  longer  than  the  second  by  equal 
lengths ;  wiiig-tip  rounded,  formed  by  the  4th,  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  quills.  Tail  moderate,  rounded.  Tarsus  moderate, 
stout,  seutellation  entire  fore  and  aft.  Feet  strong ;  hallux 
equal  in  length  to  middle  toe  and  claw. 

Macoreqokia  fclchra,  sp.  uov.     (Plate  VII.) 

Frontal,  sincipital,  and  loreal  plumes  forming  a  compact 
brush,  the  froiitaU  inclining  forward,  the  sincipitals  back- 
ward ;  a  caruncle  extending  from  the  fore  end  of  the  orbit 
above  and  below  over  the  cheek,  side  of  the  neck,  ears,  and 
upper  part  of  the  side  of  the  head.  General  colour  black, 
caruncle  yellow  (orange-yellow  iu  life) ;  primaries  rufous 
yellow,  paler  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  outer  quills,  black 
on  the  apical  fifth.  Iris  dull  red;  feet  grey.  Total  leugth 
325mm.;  ciilmen  21-5;  wing  187;  tarsus  605;  hind  toe 
32;  tail  167. 

Hab.  Mt.  Scratchley,  British  New  Guinea,  at  21,000  feet 
altitude. 

Obs.  Three  examples  of  this  bird,  all  (presumably)  males, 
were  obtained  by  Sir  W.  Macgregor,  in  May  1896,  during 
his  journey  across  British  New  Guinea  from  Mambare  to 
the  Vanapa  River.  Mr.  A.  Giulianetti,  his  Excellency's 
collector,  notes  that  "  the  species  is  pretty  common  all  over 
the  Scratchley  Range,"  He  saw  it  up  to  about  12,600  fe«t 
of  elevation. 

[Iu  a  communication  made  by  Prof.  Giglioli  to  the 
'BoHettino  della  Societil  Geografica  Italiana,'  fasc.  1°,  1897, 
it  seems  that  this  bird  has  been  mentioned  by  Sir  W. 
Macgregor,  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Giglioli,  as  intended  to  be 
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named  "  Maria  macgregoria,"  Unfortunately  the  generic 
term  "  Maria''  has  been  already  employed  in  zoology  (Bigot, 
Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  1859,  p.  311 :  Diptera),  so  that  we  do 
not  alter  Mr.  De  Vis*s  name,  which  is  stated  to  be  given  at 
Sir  W.  Macgregor's  "  request."— Edd.] 


XX.— Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Club. 

Nos.  XL.-XLII. 

No.  XL.  (December  30th,  1896.) 

The  thirty-ninth  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Restaurant  Prascati,  32  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
16th  of  December,  1896. 

Chairman :  P.  L.  Sclatbr,  P.R.S. 

Members  present : — Boyd  Alexander,  G.  E.  H.  Barrett- 
Hamilton,  E.  Bidwell,  J.  L.  BoNHOTE,  P.  Crowley,  Dr.  F. 
D.  Drewitt,  H.  J.  Elwes,  J.  Gerrard,  W.  Graham,  W.  R. 
Ogilvie  Grant,  Col.  P.  W.  L^Estrange,  E.  G.  B.  Meade- 
Waldo,  R.  Nesham,  C.  E.  Pearson,  H.  J.  Pearson,  Frank 
Penrose,  H.  Saunders  (TVeasurer),  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe 
(Editor),  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater,  E.  C.  Taylor,  Major  Horace 
Terry,  N.  F.  Tice hurst,  W.  F.  Urwick,  L.  A.  Williams, 
C.  A.  Wright,  John  Young. 

Visitors :  W.  P.  Crake,  F.  Curtis,  Hon.  Alfred  Hood, 
F.  E.  MuGFORD,  F.  Turner. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  sent  the  description  of  a 
new  Bird  of  Paradise : — 

Loboparadisea,  gen.  n. 
The  type  of  this  new  genus  diflFers  from  all  others  in 
having  two  wattles,  which  entirely  cover  the  basal  half  of 
the  beak,  except  a  narrow  ridge  on  the  culmen.  Size  small ; 
bill  very  broad  at  base,  and  short;  feathers  of  underparts 
and  rump  decomposed  and  with  a  strong  satiny  gloss.  No 
lengthened  ornamental  plumes.     Tip  of  tail  rounded. 
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LoBOFABADISEA  iiEKKtA,  »p.  II. 

Head  brown  ;  hind  neck  and  back  rnfous-cliestnut,  with  a 
slight  olive  tinge;  rump  bright  yellow,  with  a  beautiful 
silky  sheen.  Wings  and  upper  wing-coverts  ruddy  chestnut ; 
primaries  broadly  tipped  with  black  and  having  the  shafts 
brick-red  ;  tail  and  upper  tail-coverts  reddish  chestnut. 
Underside  bright  yellow  and  most  beautifully  silky.  Thighs 
olive-brown.  Under  i/ing-coverts  and  underside  of  primaries 
brownish  cinnamou.  Bill  with  two  large  wattles  reaching 
halfway  down  from  the  base,  dull  blue  with  yellow  tips. 
Wing  91  millim.,  tail  58,  bill  21. 

Bought  from  natives  at  Koeroedoe,  Dutch  New  Guinea. 


Mr.  W,  R.  Ogilvie  Gram  exhibited  specimens  of  several 
interesting  birds  from  the  island  of  Samar,  amongst  which 
the  foiiowing  appeared  to  be  new  to  science : — 

PiTBECOPHAGAj  gen.  H. 

Probably  most  closely  allied  to  Harpyhaliaetus,  of  South 
America. 

Bill  very  deep  and  roncb  compressed ;  the  ridge  of  the 
culmen  much  curved,  forming  a  perfect  segment  of  a  circle; 
nasal  opening  a  vertical  slit  at  the  margin  of  the  cere  j  lores 
and  fore  part  of  the  face  and  cheeks  covered  with  bristles 
only ;  a  full  occipital  crest  of  long  lanceolate  feathers ; 
legs  and  feet  very  powerful.  Tarsi  mostly  naked,  with  arow 
of  large  scutes  down  the  front ;  sides  and  back  reticulate, 
hexagonal  scales  on  the  planta  very  large,  and  terminating 
in  three  large  scutes  above  the  base  of  the  hallux ;  soles  of 
the  feet  covered  with  rough  papilla;  ;  claws  very  strong 
and  curved.  Wings  comparatively  short  and  rounded,  the 
primaries  being  very  little  longer  than  the  secondaries,  the 
Urst  primary-quill  much  the  shortest,  and  the  fifth  probably 
the  longest  (tip  broken).  Tail  very  long,  composed  of  twelve 
feathers  and  slightly  wedge-shaped,  the  middle  pair  being 
about  an  inch  longer  than  the  outer  pair. 

1.    PlTHKCOPHAGA  JEFFKBVt,  8p.  U. 

Top  of  tbe  head  pule  whitish  bul!  with  dark  middles  to  the 
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feathers^  which  are  rather  narrow  and  pointed,  especially 
those  on  the  occiput,  which  form  a  long  full  crest.  General 
colour  above  rich  brown,  most  of  the  feathers  with  paler 
margins^  especially  the  quill-feathers  and  wing-coverts ;  tail- 
feathers  dark  brown,  the  two  median  pairs  with  wide  dark 
bands ;  shafts  of  quills  and  tail-feathers  creamy  white ;  under- 
parts  uniform  creamy  white,  the  thighs  and  long  flank- 
feathers  with  reddish-brown  shaft-stripes. 

Total  length  about  33*0  inches;  bill,  greatest  depth  measured 
from  base  of  cere  to  ridge  of  culmen  1*5,  from  base  of  cere 
to  tip  1*5 ;  wing  20*5  ;  tail  15*0 ;  tarsus  4*65 ;  middle  toe  with- 
out claw  2*7,  claw  (measured  in  a  straight  line  from  base  to 
tip)  1*45 ;  hind  toe  without  claw  1*8,  claw  2*0. 

"  Iris  dull  creamy  brown,  with  an  outer  ring  of  brownish 
red,  the  two  colours  melting  into  one  another  and  not 
sharply  defined ;  face  and  base  of  bill  dull  french  blue,  tip 
of  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  dull  yellow ;  claws  black.'' 
(/.  Whitehead,) 

2.  Rhabdornis  minor,  sp.  n. 

Adtdt  male.  Differs  from  the  male  of  R.  mystacaUs  in 
having  the  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  reddish  brown, 
almost  like  those  of  the  female,  instead  of  dark  greyish 
brown,  and  the  bill  much  shorter.  "  Iris  reddish  brown  ; 
bill  black;  feet  dusky''  (/.  Whitehead). 

Total  length  5*5  inches,  culmen  0*82,  wing  3*1,  tail  1*6, 
tarsus  0*72. 

Adult  female.  Similar  to  the  female  of  R,  mystacalis,  but 
smaller  and  with  the  culmen  much  shorter.  From  the  male 
of  R.  minor  it  is  only  distinguished  by  the  ear-coverts  being 
brown  instead  of  black. 

3.  Rhabdornis  inornatus,  sp.  n. 

Adult  male.  Easily  distinguished  from  R.  mystacalis  and 
R.  minor  by  having  the  bill  altogether  stouter  and  stronger, 
the  top  of  the  head  and  nape  uniform  dull  greyish  brown  ; 
mantle  brown,  with  whitish  shafts  only  to  the  feathers ;  the 
lesser  and  median  wing-coverts  with  well-marked  white 
shaft-stripes  ;  chin,  throat,  and  fore  neck  greyish  white  ;  the 
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margins  of  the  sides  and  flank -feathers  much  narrower 
and  browner.  *'  Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  and  feet  black  ^' 
{J.  Whitehead). 

Total  length  6*2  inches,  culmen  0-74,  wing  32,  tidl  20^ 
tarsus  0*8. 

4.    ZOSTBRORNIS  PYGMiSUS,  Sp.  U. 

Adult  male  and  female.  General  colour  above  brownish  olive^ 
brownest  on  the  crown,  each  feather  of  which  has  a  narrow 
whitish  shaft-stripe ;  lores  whitish ;  feathers  above  and  below 
the  eye  blackish  with  white  shafts ;  chin  whitish ;  throaty 
fore  neck,  and  chest  grev,  with  white  middles  to  the  feathers, 
most  marked  on  the  throat  ;  breast  and  belly  white,  shading 
into  greyish  on  the  sides,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts. 
"Iris  bicoloured,  outer  ring  red,  inner  pale  yellow;  bill 
slate-blue,  black  at  tip  ;  feet  slate-grey  '^  (/.  Whitehead) . 

Total  length  4*0  inches,  culmen  0*5,  wing  21,  tail  1*55, 
tarsus  0*65. 

This  is  much  the  smallest  of  the  five  species  of  Zosterornis 
now  known. 

Mr.  F.  Penrose  called  the  attention  of  the  Club  to  some 
letters  which  had  recently  appeared  in  the  '  Field/ 

On  November  28,  1896,  the  following  paragraph  occurred 
amongst  the  "  Notes  and  Queries  on  Natural  History '' : — 
"Swallows  vnntering  in  England. — A  pair  of  SwallowH 
remained  the  whole  of  the  last  mild  winter  at  the  farm  of 
Mr.  T.  Whipp,  Elton  Wold,  Ea>:t  Yorkshire,  making  an  old 
large  bam  their  headquarters.  They  could  be  seen  out  every 
fine  day.  The  bird^  remained  till  joined  by  their  friends  from 
the  south  in  the  spring.  On  inquiry,  I  find  none  have  l>een 
seen  for  some  time  this  season. — (},  C.  Swailes  '^lieverley).'' 

And  the  following  paragraph  in  the  next  week^s  issue, 
December  5th : — 

"Two  Swallows  hibcniated  last  winter  in  a  cowhouse  at 
Healey  Vicarage,  near  Masharn,  and  the  birds  were  frequently 
handled  by  members  of  the  vicars  family.  This  is  the  only 
instance  of  such  an  occurreuce  that  1  have  heard  of  in  this 
localitv. — Jame*i  Takikk    Mafcham,  York*"  /' 
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Mr.  Penrose  thought  that  these  two  statements,  and  par- 
ticularly the  second,  were  of  very  great  interest,  so  he  had 
written  to  the  Rev.  T.  Powell,  Vicar  of  Healey,  to  ask  him  for 
further  particulars,  and  had  received  the  following  reply  : — 

'^  I  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  hibernating  of  the  two  Swallows  here  last  winter 
(1895-6).  They  were  members  of  a  very  late  brood  of 
four  hatched  in  a  nest  under  the  slates  inside  our  cow- 
house.  I  may  here  mention  that  a  pair  of  Swallows  nest 
every  year  in  the  same  place.  The  two  Swallows  in  question 
were  seen  flying  about  by  members  of  my  family  long  after 
the  other  Swallows  had  disappeared.  They  finally  lodged 
above  the  lintel  of  the  cowhouse  door,  squeezing  themselves 
into  a  small  hole  in  the  stonework,  and  thus  escaping  the 
draught.  When  I  saw  them  the  tail  was  the  only  part  of 
their  bodies  that  was  at  all  conspicuous.  My  eldest  son, 
then  16  years  old,  had  them  both  in  his  hands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  Christmas  holidays,  soon  after  his  return  from 
Bradford  Grammar  School.  They  were  in  a  drowsy  con- 
dition, and  did  not  attempt  to  fly  when  he  gave  them  the 
chance.  On  very  fine  days,  as  he  informs  me,  he  saw  them 
flying  about  for  about  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
from  11  to  1  o'clock. 

'^  One  of  the  Swallows  died  some  time  in  spring,  the  other 
left  its  winter-quarters  shortly  before  the  return  of  the 
Swallows  (in  April)  and  was  a  conspicuous  object  among  its 
fellows  during  spring  and  early  summer  through  having  lost 
one  of  the  forks  of  its  tail.  It  mated  with  another  Swallow, 
and  they  attempted  to  nest  in  the  pigsty,  which  joins  the 
cowhouse,  but  this  came  to  nothing — the  lowness  of  the 
roof  of  the  pigsty  most  likely  causing  them  to  desist  from 
the  attempt.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  last  winter 
hereabouts,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  England,  was  very 
mild.'' 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearson  exhibited  an  interesting  clutch 
of  the  eggs  of  the  Common  Whitethroat  {Sylvia  cinerea), 
which  showed  a  remarkable  pink  tinge.  These  eggs  had 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Whitlock  near  Nottingham. 
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Mr.  ScLATER  read  some  extracts  from  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Graham  Kerr,  dated  Villa  Concepcion,  Paraguay, 
Oct.  17th,  1896  {cf.  Bull.  B.  O.  C-  no.  xxxriii.  p.  viii ;  suprh, 
p.  115).     Mr.  Kerr  had  arriTed  there  from  Asuncion  about 
three  weeks  before,  and  was  then  about  to  leave  for  a  Mis- 
sionary station  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  where  Lepidosirens  (the 
primary  object  of  the  expedition)  were  said  to  be  abundant. 
A  small  steamer  would   convey    him    and   his    companion 
(Mr.  Budgett)  12  leagues  up  the  Paraguay  to  Carayd  Yuelta, 
whence  they  would  strike  across  the  Chaco  (some  six  days' 
journey)  westward  to  their  destination.     Of  birds,  Mr.  Kerr 
had  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Concepcion  (all  quite 
common)  Geothlypis  velata,  Tachycineta  ieucorrhoa,  Tanagra 
say  oca,  Paroaria  capitata,  Coryphospingus  cristatus,  Ambly- 
cercus  solitarius,  Cassicus  aOnrostris,  Aphobus  chopi,  Cgano- 
corax  chrysops,  and  C.  ccsndeus  among  the  Oscines.     Of  the 
Tracheophonae   the   most  ordinary  forms   were    Ttenioptera 
nengeta,  T.  irupero,  Fluvicola  albiventris,  Pitangus  bolivianus, 
Pyrocephalus  rubinevs,  Myiarchus  Jerox,  Miivulus  tyr annus, 
Furnarius  rufus,   Phacellodomus  siriaticollis,  Xiphocolaptts 
major^  Picolaptes  angustirosiris,  and  Thamnophiius  radiatus. 
The  commonest  Picariaus  were  Coiaptes  agricoia,  three  species 
of  Ceryie,  Cvotophaga  ant,  C  major,  Diplopterus  n^evius,  and 
Rhamphastos  toco.      The  ordinary   Parrots    were   Chrysotis 
astiva  and  Bolhorhynchus  monachus,     Polyborus  tharus  and 
Cathartes  atratus   were   plentiful,  and  also  five  species  of 
Herons.       Amongst  the  Water-birds   Mr.  Kerr  had  noted 
Phimosus  infuscatus,  Ajaja  rosea,  Chauna  cristata,  and  four 
species  of  Ducks,  besides  some  well-known  Rails,  Plovers, 
and  other  Waders.    A  diving-bird,  apparently  Plotus  anhinga, 
was  very  common  all  along  the  river.    The  heavy  rains  during 
the  stay  of  the  party  at  Concepcion  had  filled  up  all  the 
swamps  on  the  Chaco,  which  had  previously  experienced  a 
prolonged  drought  of  several  months. 

Mr.  ScLATER  exhibited  a  skin  of  a  chick  in  down,  a  few 
days  old,  of  the  Crested  Screamer,  Chauna  cristata,  which 
had  l>een  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  A.  Holland,  of  the  Estancia 
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Sta.  Elena,  Argentine  Republic^  and  remarked  upon  its  great 
general  similarity  to  the  young  of  the  Anatidae.  Mr.  Holland 
had  noted  the  bill  as  dark  brown^  tip  yellowish,  iris  black » 
and  feet  flesh-colour. 


No.  XLI.  (January  31st,  1897.) 

The  fortieth  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Restaurant  Frascati,  32  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
20th  of  January,  1897. 

Chairman :  P.  L.  Sclater,  F.R.S. 

Members  present  :—G.  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton,  E.  Bid- 
well,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  T.  Bingham,  F.  E.  Blaauw,  J.  L. 
BoNHOTE,  P.  Crowley,  W.  E.  De  Winton,  Dr.  F.  D. 
Drewitt,  H.  O.  Forbes,  E.  Hartert,  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well, Bart.,  R.  Nesham,  H.  J.  Pearson,  H.  Saunders 
{TVeasurer),  R.  B.  Sharpe  {Editor),  W.  B.  Teoetmeier, 
N.  F.  Ticehurst,  a.  B.  R.  Trevor-Battye,  Watkin 
Watkins,  H.  M.  Wallis,  C.  A.  Wright,  J.  Young. 

Visitors:  Sir  Andrew  N.  Agnew,  Bart.,  J.  Allan,  J. 
Cyril  Crowley,  C.  B.  Gedge,  Percy  Jaques,  Col.  H. 
Murray. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant  described  a  new  Francolin, 
discovered  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson  in  the  Kikuyu  district, 
British  East  Africa,  as  follows  : — 

Francolinus  kikuyuensis,  n.  sp. 

Most  nearly  allied  to  F.  leimillanti,  but  the  middle  of  the 
throat  sufEuscd  with  chestnut;  the  feathers  of  the  super- 
ciliary stripes  and  the  stripes  from  the  gape  along  the 
sides  of  the  throat  pale  rufous,  with  narrow  black  edgings, 
very  different  from  the  boldly-marked  black  and  white 
stripes  in  F.  levaillanti.  The  patch  of  black  and  white 
feathers  so  conspicuous  on  the  fore  neck  and  upper  part  of 
the  chest  in  F.  levaillanti  are  represented  by  a  much  smaller 
patch  with  the  ground-colour  rufous  white.     The  breast  and 
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undcrparts  are  buff,  bcirred  with  black,  especially  ou  the 
sides  and  flanks,  the  chestnut  markings  so  conspicuous  in 
F,  levaillanti  being  at  most  merely  represented  by  one  or 
two  scattered  red  spots  on  the  outside  flank -feathers. 

Total  length  about   12  inches,  culmen   1-45,   wing   68, 
tail  3-1,  tarsus  2'0. 


A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Menzbibr,  correcting 
some  errors  which  had  appeared  in  the  account  of  the  new 
Symiuin  described  by  him  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Club  ou 
October  21,  1896  (see  Bull.  B.  O,  C.  no.  xixviii.  p.  vi ;  unprh, 
p.  113).  The  uame  of  the  species  should  have  been  printed 
Syrnium  willkonakit,  and  the  sentence  "collari  albo  vel 
cinereo,  etc."  should  read  "colare  albo  vel,  etc." 

Mr.  Howard  Saunders  exhibitfd,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Proud,  of  Bisliop  Auckland,  a  specimen  of  the  Roseate  Tern 
[Sterna  dav^alli)  and  two  clutches  of  the  eggs,  obtained  by 
the  latter  gentleman  on  the  coast  of  Wales  last  year. 

A  paper  was  read  from  Dr.  Shufeldt  on  the  attitudes  of 
Loons  and  Grebes  when  on  land.  This  paper  was  iuteucled 
for  pubhcatiou  in  'The  Ibis.' 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  sent  for  exhibition  by 
Mr.  Hartert  the  type  of  Loboparadisea  sericra,  which  had 
been  described  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  B.  O.  Club,  and 
which  would  be  figured  in  the  '  Novitates  Zoologicte ' ;  also 
an  adult  and  a  young  male  of  the  remarkable  Nentop/iiltis 
macgregoria  (De  Vis),  and  a  aeries  of  skins  of  Loria  hria, 
respecting  which  he  sent  the  following  note  : — 

"  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  in  Part  VI,  of  his  '  Monograph  of 
the  Paradiseidse,'  still  leaves  the  identity  of  Loria  mar'ite 
(De  Vis)  and  Lona  loria,  Salvad,,  an  open  question.  Since 
he  had  my  series  for  comparison,  I  have  had  two  more  males, 
one  from  Mount  Victoria,  Owen  Stanley  Range,  and  one  from 
the  Arfttk  Region.  The  Mount  Victoria  bird  shows  the 
naked  hue  very  large  and  distinctly,  and  iiUo  that  the 
apparent  presence  or  absence  of  this  character  is  entire]; 
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due  to  preparation.  Thus  I  think  no  one  can  any  longer 
doubt  the  identity  of  De  Vis  and  Salvadori's  species,  which 
must  stand  under  the  name  of  Loria  lorue,  Salvador!." 

Mr.  Ernst  Hartert  exhibited  specimens  of  Nucifraga 
brachyrhyncha  and  N,  macrorhyncha  of  C.  L.  Brehm.  [For 
bis  remarks^  see  Bull.  no.  xlii.  p.  xxxi ;  infra,  p.  265.] 

Mr.  Hartert  also  exhibited  and  drew  attention  to  Certhia 
familiaris,  L.,  and  C  brachydactyla,  C.  L.  Brehm,  the  former 
being  paler  above,  purer  white  below,  and  having  a  shorter 
bill.  C.  brachydactyla  was  darker  and  browner  above,  not 
so  pure  white  below,  and  had  generally  a  much  longer  beak. 
The  former  was  the  usual  form  in  East  Prussia,  where 
Mr.  Hartert  had  collected  many  specimens  which  were  all 
true  C.  familiaris,  while  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  near  Wesel, 
where  the  bird  was  very  common,  over  40  specimens,  shot  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  were  all  typical  C.  brachydactyla. 
Also  all  the  birds  examined  from  Holland  and  Northern 
Westphalia  were  C.  brachydactyla.  But  not  everywhere  were 
they  so  definitely  separated,  ^ven  in  East  Prussia,  C.  brachy- 
dactyla had  been  found  recently  ;  and  in  Hesse,  in  Saxony, 
and  in  Silesia  both  occurred  close  to  each  other.  At  Schloss 
Berlepsch  the  true  C.  familiaris  was  found  on  the  hills,  but 
C.  brachydactyla  occurred  in  the  valley,  on  the  willows  and 
poplars  along  the  river.  Mr.  Kleinschmidt  thought  the 
former  was  an  inhabitant  of  pine-forests,  the  Litter  more  a 
bird  of  leafy  woods,  such  as  oak  and  beech,  and  of  parks  and 
gardens.  This  explanation  was  probably  right,  but  in  some 
places  the  forms  did  not  seem  to  be  so  well  separated  as  they 
were  in  Prussia  and  Holland,  for  example.  However,  as  the 
note  of  the  two  birds  was  certainly  different  (as  already 
proved  by  Brehm,  Homeyer,  Kleinschmidt,  and  others),  and 
as  the  eggs  of  C.  brachydactyla  were  mostly,  though  not  always, 
more  thickly  blotched,  they  would  at  present  better  stand  as 
species  than  as  subspecies,  until  it  might  turn  out  that  they 
intergrade  completely  in  certain  places.  The  British  bird 
was  C  brachydactyla  in  a  slightly  differentiated  form,  and 
C.  familiaris  did  not  seem  to  occur  in  England  at  all. 
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Mr.  ScLATER  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Grnham  Kerr,  dated  Waikthlatimuiigyalwa,  iu  the 
Chaeo  Uoreal  of  Paraguay  (tat.  23°  30*  S,  approx.),  in  which 
he  stated  that  his  lime  had  been  fully  occupied  since  he  had 
arrived  there  (from  Coiicepcion)  with  researches  upoti 
Lepidosircn,  which  was  very  abundant.  He  had,  however, 
observed  many  birds,  Hiuongst  which  were  Tardus  rvfiventrU, 
Polioptila  dumicola,  Taaagra  sayaca,  Saltator  cisruieacem, 
S.  auraiitUrostrin,  Molotkrm  badius,  AgeLiaa  riiJimpUlua, 
A,  cyamoptu,  Tanioplera  nengeta,  T.  irujjero,  Machctomis 
rixoaa,  Ha/ialocercus  fiavioentris,  Leucotterpe*  Candidas, 
Co/apttg  iigricola,  Picas  cactorum,  Rkamphatlos  toco,  C'a- 
nurus  aculicaudalas,  C.  nanday,  Pyrrhuravittala,  Urubitinga 
sontu-a,  Cathartes  utralm,  Ortalu  canieoliia,  and  Cariama 
erittata,  besides  many  others,  and  numerous  Herons  and 
Ducks.  After  the  pressing  work  of  collecting  speeimens 
of  the  Lepidosircn  was  over,  he  proposed  to  make  some 
bird-skiuB,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  avifauna  here  appesired 
to  be  poorer  thiin  on  the  Pilconiayo. 

Mr.  ScLATEK  exhibited  a  sjieciiiieii  of  a  iieiv  Piirndiai'-bird 
sent  to  Ijc  figured  iu  ■  The  I  his  '  bi  Mr.  Dc  Vi-s,  and  jjrij[JO>e.l 
to  be  named  Mucgregofia  pulchra.  It  liad  lurge  eye-wattles 
like  Paradigalla  carumuluta,  but  quite  different  in  shape,  and 
the  front  was  not  naked,  but  eotcred  with  ereet  bristles.  This 
species  had  been  discovered  by  Sir  Wiliiam  Macgregor  on 
Mount  Scratchley  during  his  receut  expedition  across  British 
New  Guinea  at  an  altitude  of  fr<tm  10,000  to  1^,(HX)  feet. 

Mr.  ScLATEa  exhibited  a  drawing,  by  Mrs.  Frederick 
Wliite,  of  Georgetown,  Brilicih  Guiana,  represejitiug  the  nest 
and  egg  of  the  Demeraran  Cock-of-the-Rock,  Rapico/a 
crocea,  of  natural  size,  being  one  of  the  8|)ectmens  obtained 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  Lloyd  on  the  I'izara  River  (aee  '  The  Ibis,' 
lrt9(i,  p.  42y,  quoted  from  'Timehri ').  Mr.  Sclater  observed 
that  the  egg  of  Rupicola  ptraviana  had  been  described  and 
liftured  by  Goiidot  (Mng.  de  Zool.  IH43.  Oit.  pi.  3')  and  by 
Salmon  (P.  Z.  S.  ISr'J,  p.  n]9),  but  that  he  was  not 
aeq'iainted  with  any  previous  informational  to  the  nesting 
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of    jR.  crocea,    except    that   of    Schomburgk    ('  Reise/    ii. 
p.  432). 

As  regards  the  drawing,  Mr.  Quelch  remarked: — "It  is  of 
the  exact  natural  size  in  every  respect.  The  fibres  aud  twigs 
of  which  the  nest  is  composed  are  clearly  shown,  together  with 
the  outer  gum-like  lining,  which  serves  to  bind  the  edges  of  the 
nest  together  and  to  attach  it  to  the  rocks.  The  blotches  on 
the  egg  are  also  very  carefully  represented.'^ 

Mr.  ScLATER  also  exhibited  a  coloured  drawing  representing 
the  nest  of  a  Guianan  Swift  [Panyptila  cayennensis)  of  the 
natural  size,  drawn  by  Mrs.  George  Garnett,  of  Georgetown, 
and  forwarded  to  him  by  Mr.  Quelch.  He  called  attention 
to  its  resemblance  to  the  nest  of  P.  sancti-hieronymi,  Salviu, 
figured  in  the  P.  Z.  S.  for  1863,  p.  191,  and  read  the  follow- 
ing notes  upon  it,  extracted  from  Mr.  Quelch's  letter : — 

**  This  figure  is  also  of  the  exact  natural  size  and  shape. 
The  nests  arc  built  attached  on  the  top  to  a  beam,  pendent 
vertically,  the  aperture  being  at  the  bottom. 

*'  The  material  used  in  two  nests  observed  was  the  fine  silky 
fibres  from  the  dried  fruit  or  seed  of  one  of  the  silk-cotton- 
trees  (Eriodendron,  sp.  inc.),  the  nest  being  very  soft  and 
warm.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  a  little  cup-like  shelf  on  one 
side,  at  the  very  top,  where  the  birds  would  almost  touch  the 
few  fibres  against  the  beam.  There  were  two  young  ones  in 
the  nest  when  taken,  and  one  escaped,  being  strong  enough 
to  fly. 

"  The  cross  section  of  the  nest  is  not  round,  but  oval,  and 
the  eggs  lie  on  a  shelf  in  one  of  the  sharp  curves.  One  curious 
thing  in  connection  with  one  of  the  nests  was  that  there  were 
no  silk-cotton-trees  from  which  the  silky  hairs  or  fibres  could 
be  obtained  for  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  its  position. 
The  nest  was  taken  from  under  a  house  in  Leguan  (an 
island  in  the  estuary  of  the  Essequibo)  by  Mr.  H.  Straker, 
sub-immigration  agent." 

Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke  s^nt  an  account  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  Frigate- Petrel  {Pelagodroma  marina)  on  the  we^t  side 
of  Scotland.     The  bird,  a  female,  was  captured    alive   on 
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I*t  Jannarr  of  this  vear,  br  the  nurziix  of  a  stRam  oa  tite 
west  side  of  the  island  of  Coloosav.  Haviao:  b^ezi  f  orw;urdtfd 
in  the  flesh  to  Edinbar^h  and  iJencitied  by  Mr.  Clarke,  ic  i« 
DOW  in  the  Scottish  Xatu^aal  collection,  in  the  Museatu  of 
Scieiice  and  Art  in  that  citr.  The  closing  week  of  l>ecembk  r 
last  had  been  remarkable  for  a  succession  of  south-westerlv 
gales.  This  was  tbe  second  recordtd  occnrreuce  of  this 
Petrel  in  European  seas ;  and  it  was  interestinsr  to  note  that 
the  first  record  was  also  for  the  west  coast  of  Britain » namely > 
at  WalneT  Island,  in  Morecambe  Bav,  xthere  a  si>eciuien 
was  washed  ashore  dead  in  November  lS9i). 

Mr.  W.  B.  TcGETMEicR  exhibited  a  hvbrid  between  the 
Pheasant  and  Black  Grouse  and  a  curious  spau^Ieu  variety 
of  the  Common  Partridge. 

The  Club  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy  with  the  fanuly 
of  Herr  Gaetke  on  the  death  of  that  eminent  ornithoK^ist, 
and  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Harvie-Browu  on  the  lo5>s  of  the  orni- 
thological collections  at  Dunipace  by  tire. 


No.  XLII.  (February  27th,  1897.) 

The  forty-first  Meeting  of  the  Club  wa'j  held  at  the 
Restaurant  Frascati,  32  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  thi' 
1 7th  of  February,  1897. 

Chairman:  P.  L.  Sclater,  F.R.S. 

Members  present : — E.  Bidwell,  F.  C.  Crawford,  Philip 
Crowley,  W.  E.  De  Wixton,  Dr.  F.  D.  Dkewitt,  \V.  (ira- 
HAM,  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant,  (i.  E.  B.  Meade-Waldo,  U. 
Nesham,  IIeatley  Noble,  T.  Parkin,  F.  Penrose,  Howard 
Saunders  (Treasurer),  R.  Bowdler  Siiarpk  {Etiiiur),  A.  B. 
R.  Trevor-Batty E,  II.  M.  Wallis,  Lionel  A.  Williams, 
John  Young. 

Visitors:  Recjinald  Barratt,  H.A.Crowley,  Hussell 
Jaques,  M.  E.  Simon  (Paris). 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Wallis  exhibited  a  sketch,  accompanied  by 
notes  from  his  diary,  of  a  bird  believed  by  him  to  be  a 
Diver,  which  he  had  observed  sitting  in  an  upright  position. 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  opinion  of  the  ornitho- 
logists present  was,  that  the  Divers  never  assumed  an  erect 
attitude.  Mr.  Sclater  said  that,  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  A. 
D.  Bartlett,  none  of  the  many  Divers  which  had  lived  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  had  ever  attempted  to  stand  upright. 
This  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Meade- Waldo,  who  had  also  kept 
several  Divers  in  captivity. 

Mr.  T.  Parkin  exhibited  an  egg  which  had  been  dredged 
by  a  trawler  in  Rye  Bay,  Sussex  {cf.  'Field,^  May  26th,  June 
2nd  and  9th,  1894),  and  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Velvet 
Scoter,  because  birds  of  that  species  had  recently  frequented 
those  waters.  Mr.  Parkin  stated  that,  after  a  comparison 
of  this  egg  with  those  of  (Edemia  fusca  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  it  clearly  did  not  belong  to  this  species. 

Mr.  OsBERT  Salvin  sent  the  following  descriptions  of  two 
new  species  of  Humming-Birds,  specimens  of  which  had 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Baron  during  his  recent  expedi- 
tion to  Peru  : — 

DiPHLOGiENA  EVA,  Sp.  U. 

D,  hespero  proxima,  sed  supra  rufescentiore  viridi,  nucha  et 
cervice  postica  nitente  saturate  rubris  nee  intense  nigris, 
abdomine  parte  postica  latiore  rufa  et  cum  tectricibus 
subcaudalibus  pallidiore ;  rostro  quoque  longiore 
differt. 

Hab.  Succha,  E.  Peru,  January  to  March  1894  (0.  T, Baron). 

In  my  paper  on  Mr.  Baron's  birds  (Nov.  Zool.  ii.  p.  15),  I 
referred  several  specimens  of  a  Diphlogcsna  from  Succha,  with 
doubt,  to  the  Ecuadorean  D.  hesperus,  Gould.  None  of  them 
were  quite  adult.  Mr.  Baron's  recent  collection  contains 
additional  specimens,  and  amongst  them  one  fully-adult  bird 
which  has  the  characteristic  lilac  thoracic  spot. 

The  dark  shining  red  colour  of  the  nape  and  back  of  the 
neck  in  the  new  bird  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  deep 
black  of  these  parts  in  D,  hesperus,  and,  with  the  other  minor 
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points   menticnied   aboTC,  prurts   D.  rr«  to   be   a   distinrl 


The  Ime  D.  iris  ocean  fiirtber  to  tbe  eastward  iu  Pern, 
and  Mr.  Baron  obtuned  specimens  of  it  at  Leimebaniba. 

ESIOCXKIIIB  CATHAKI<tA,  Sp.  D. 

Nitenti-*iridis,  cerrice  postica,  dorso  antico  et  tevtncibus 
alamm  aoreo  laTstis,  dorso  pnstico  et  tectricibus  snpra- 
caudalibns  nitide  carmleo-viriilibus,  bis  iKtioribus,  franle 
ciemleo  tincta :  subtos  micanii-riridis,  gutturc  lolo 
aareo  lavato,  abdomine  medio  cjeruleo  tiucto,  subcauda- 
libus  nitide  purpureo-craoeis ;  cauda  omuino  viridi- 
nigra;  roetro  nigro.  Long,  tota  circa  45,  aIk  S'Ta, 
caudie  rectr.  med.  \Z,  rectr.  lat.  1'75. 
$  mari  similis,  gnttoris  plumis  ad  basin  albis  plaga  tcrmiiiali 
ma^a  Tiridi, 

Bab.  Leimebamba,  E.  Peru,  July  I89t  {O.  T.  Bank). 
Obt.  E.  htciani  similis,  sed  uropygio  et  abdomine  medio 

cyanescentioribus,  Cauda  multo  minus  furcata  facile  distiu- 

guenda. 

Mr.  Ernst  Hartekt  stated  that  the  names  of  the  two 
Nucifraffs  had  been  reversed  in  the  note  published  in  the  last 
number  of  the  'Bulletin,'  anil  that  to  avoid  further  mis- 
understanding he  wished  bis  full  statement  to  be  inserted 
verbatim  : — 

"  Long  ago  C.  L.  Brehm  had  separated  tbe  Nuc^fraga 
caryocatactei  of  Linnaeus  into  two  forms,  vhicli  he  t.allcd 
A',  brachyrhynchtis  and  A',  macrorhi/nihus,  hia  N.  brachy- 
rhynchua,  however,  being  the  typical  A",  caryocalacles  of 
Linnaeus.  British  ornithologists  generally,  almost  with  tlic 
sole  exception  of  iSccbohm,  who  had  acknowledged  tbe  two 
forma,  had  never  believed  in  them.  Prof.  Newton,  for  ex- 
ample (Diet,  B,  p.  647),  had  declared  that, '  as  iu  the  case  tif 
the  Huia,  this  was  now  supposed  to  depend  on  the  sex,'  a 
statement  which  was  certainly  not  right.  Dr.  Sharpe  (Brit. 
B.  i.  p.  17)  had  said  be  had  'never  been  able  to  appreciate 
the  supposed  differences.'  Mr.  liartert  had  frequently  met 
with  the  thick-billed  form  in  Noith-caat  Prussia,  where  he 
ha<l  found  its  nests  and  eggs,  and  had  collected  a  large  scries 
of  birds,  and  they  were  atl  thick-billed.    This  was  A',  caryocu. 
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tacteSy  L.  The  same  was  the  case  with  birds  from  Scandinavia, 
the  AIps^  and  the  Hungarian  mountains.  All  these  birds 
were  resident  throughout  ttie  year  and  did  not  wander,  while 
the  thin-billed  form,  A^.  macrorhynchus,  C.  L.  Brehm^  which 
alone  inhabited  Siberia^  frequently  wandered  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  sometimes  occurred  all  over  Germany 
in  great  numbers.  The  differences  of  the  beaks  alone  weie 
suflScient  to  separate  the  two  forms,  but  there  were  some 
other  differences  between  them/' 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  sent  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  Rhamjjhocaelus,  which  he  proposed  to  call 

Bhamphocq^lus  inexpectatus,  sp.  nov. 

Chin,  sides  of  neck,  head,  hind  neck,  interscapulium, 
wings,  with  upper  and  under  coverts,  tail,  centre  of  abdo- 
men, and  thighs  black ;  rest  of  plumage  bright  yellow. 
This  yellow  is  much  darker  than  that  of  the  rump  in  Rh. 
icteronotus,  Bp.,  but  not  orange  as  in  Rh,  chrysopterus,  Bouc. 
On  the  occiput  are  a  number  of  scattered  feathers  bordered 
with  yellow ;  this  may  or  may  not  be  the  remains  of  imma- 
ture plumage.  Total  length  155  mm.,  wing  82,  tail  70, 
culmen  16,  tarsus  20. 

Hab.  Panama. 

Mr.  Sclater  made  some  remarks  on  the  specimens  of 
bones  of  Genyornis  newtoni  exhibited  to  the  Zoological 
Society  by  Prof.  Stirling  at  their  last  meeting. 

Mr.   A.   Trevor-Battye    made    some    remarks    on   the 
Bemacle   Goose  {Brant a  leucopsis),  Briinnich's  Guillemot 
(Uria  bruennichi)y  and  other  species  of  birds  observed  by 
.him  in  Spitsbergen. 

XXI. — Notices  of  recent  Omithohgical  Publications, 

[Continued  from  p.  137.] 

28.  'Aguila'for  1896. 

[Aquik.      A  Magyar  Ornithologogiai  Eozpont  Folydirata.      Redact. 
Herman  Otto.    Jabrg.  III.  1896.     Budapest,  1806.] 

The   volume  of   'Aquila'  for  1896,  printed   in   parallel 
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columas  of  Magyar  and  German^  contains  a  variety  of  inter- 
esting papers^  among  which  we  may  call  attention  to  those 
by  Praz&k  on  Acrocephalus  palustris  horticolus  and  Coturnix 
baldami  of  Brehm^  the  latter  apparently  a  form  of  C  communis. 
Good  coloured  figures  are  given  of  Pastor  roseus  and  Coturnix 
baldami. 

29.  Arrigoni  degli  Oddi  on  Italian  Sport  and  Ornithology. 

[La  Caccia  di  Botte  o  di  Valle  nelle  Lag^une  di  Venezia.  Del  Dottor 
Ettore  Arrigoni  degli  Oddi.    8vo.    M llano,  1HJ>4. 

Le  ultinoie  apparizioni  dell*  Actochelidon  sandvicensis  (Latham)  nel 
Veneziano.  Nota  ornitologica  del  Dott.  Ettore  Arrigoni  degli  Oddi. 
Atti  Soc.  Ital.  Sci.  Nat.  xxxvi.  p.  17.] 

The  first  little  pamphlet  contains  an  account  of  the 
marshes  and  canals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice,  the 
wild-fowl  which  frequent  them,  and  the  local  terms  employed 
in  the  sport.  We  notice  it  because  it  has  been  sent  to  us, 
and  also  because  it  would  be  useful  to  any  ornithologist  who 
might  wish  to  devote  his  attention  to  that  district. 

The  second  contribution  gives  details  of  the  somewhat 
plentiful  occurrence  in  the  vicinity  of  Venice  in  the  autumn 
of  1894  of  the  Tern  which  we  call  Sterna  cantiaca,  and  which 
appears  to  be  otherwise  a  rare  visitor. 

30.  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  Journal. 

[Journal  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  K.B.,  P.R.S.,  during 
Capt.  Cook's  Firet  Voyage  in  ILM.S.  *  Endeavour  '  in  1768-71  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  Otaheite,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  &c. 
Edited  by  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker.     Loudon  :  Macmillan  Sc  Co.,  1896.] 

All  naturalists  will  agree  in  thanking  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
for  editing  and  publishing  the  most  interesting  Journal 
kept  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  during  Cook^s  First  Voyage  round 
the  World.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  original  of  this  precious 
MS.  should  have  been  lost,  and  that  the  present  volume  has 
been  prepared  from  a  transcript  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Journal  is  accompanied  by  biographical  sketches  and 
portraits  of  Banks  and  his  librarian  and  n.ituralist  Solander, 
and  by  excellent  footnotes.  To  the  sea-birds  obtained  and 
observed  frequent  allusions   will  be  found   throughout  the 
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narrative,  and  many  of  the  birds  are  provided  with  MS,  namefl^ 
which  are  iu  most  cases,  of  course,  indeterminable.  We 
copy  (from  p.  208)  a  short  passage  on  a  point  as  regards 
the  Albatrosses,  which  seems  to  be  of  some  interest.  It  is 
dated  January  6th,  1770,  when  the  *  Endeavour '  was  on 
the  coast  of  New  Zealand  : — 

"Calm  to-day.  Shot  Procellarialongipes,  P.  velox,  and 
Diomedea  eanilans  (the  Albatross).  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  last  sit  upon  the  water ;  and,  as  it  is  commonly 
said  by  seamen  that  they  cannot  in  a  calm  rise  upon  the 
wing,  I  tried  the  experiment.  There  were  two  of  them. 
One  I  shot  dead;  the  other,  which  was  near  it,  swam  off 
nearly  as  fast  as  my  small  boat  could  row.  We  gave  chase 
and  gained  a  little ;  the  bird  attempted  to  fly  by  trying  to 
take  off  from  a  falling  wave,  but  did  not  succeed  :  I,  who 
was  so  far  off  that  I  knew  I  could  not  hurt  him,  fired  at  him 
to  make  his  attempts  more  vigorous ;  this  had  the  desired 
result,  for  at  the  third  effort  he  got  upon  the  wing,  though 
I  believe  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a  little  swell  upon  the 
water,  he  could  not  have  done  it.'' 

31.  Bendire^s  '  Life^  Histories  of  North-American  Birds.* 

[Life-IIistoiies  of  North-American  Birds,  from  the  Parrots  to  the 
Grackles,  with  special  reference  to  their  Breeding-habits  and  Egfrs,  with 
peven  Lithographic  Plates.  By  Charles  Bendire,  Captain  and  Brevet- 
Major,  U.S.  Anny  (retired).  Vol.  II.  4to.  Washington  :  1895.  Smiths. 
Inst.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Special  Bulletin.] 

We  have  received  with  great  pleasure  a  copy  of  the  second 
portion  of  Major  Bendire's  ^Life-Histories  of  North- American 
Birds,^  the  first  part  of  wiiich  was  issued  in  1892  (see  '  Ibis,^ 
1893,  p.  126).  The  nature  and  scope  of  this  excellent  piece 
of  work  were  explained  in  our  notice  of  the  first  portion.  In 
the  present  part  are  described  in  a  similar  way  ihe  breeding- 
habits,  nests,  eggs,  and  distribution  of  the  Psiitaci,  Picarice, 
Macrochires,  and  Passeres,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Icteridce, 
according  to  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  Code  and 
Check-list  of  the  American  Ornithologists^  Union.  The 
illustrations  consist  of  seven  correctly  coloured  plates 
of  the  eggs  of  these  groups.     As  in  the  former  case,  the 
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volumi;  18  beautifully  printed  and  got  up,  aud  does  credit 
alike  to  tlic  Smittiaoiiiau  Institution  aud  tlie  author.  \Vc 
oljserve  with  aatisfactiou  tliat,  although  Major  Bnidire  follows 
the  Check-list,  he  does  not  scruple  to  express  Lis  ounopin inn 
as  to  the  claims  of  some  of  the  species  aud  subspecies  to  the 
rauk  accoiilcd  to  thcra  in  tliat  work.* 

32.  Brandes  on  the  Bird's  Gizzard. 

[UkW  dun  Vermel  11  tlic  lie  a  EinSiiHs  vertinderter  Erniihruiig  buF  die 
■Siriihtiir  dus  \'i>^elmB|^eu8.  \'oa  Dr.  G,  Bmudes.  lliul.  Citutralbl.  xri. 
pp.  8J5-8a8,  cuu.] 

The  well-koowu  experiment  of  John  Hunter — so  often 
quoted — on  the  supposed  increase  of  thickuess  in  the  Gull's 
gizzard  produced  by  feeding  the  bird  upon  corn,  and  the 
analogous  experimeuts  of  Holmgi-eii  upon  the  converse  change 
in  the  I'igeou's  gizzard  wlieu  fed  upon  flesh,  are  subjected 
in  this  paper  to  a  double  criticism.  In  the  first  place 
Dr.  Brandes  made  actual  experiments  upon  a  Gull  and  a 
Dove,  and  came  to  a  negative  conclusion  :  that  is  to  say,  he 
discovered  no  alteration.  In  the  second  place  he  suggested, 
from  a  careful  reading  of  the  facta  stated  by  the  two  autho- 
rities for  this  supposed  change,  that  pathological  conditions 
had  been  ignored.  The  gizzard  of  the  Pigeou  fed  and  dis- 
sected by  Holmgren  was  perforated  by  a  splinter  of  glass,  a 
possibly  sufficient  cause  for  the  alteration  in  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  organ.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Brandes  compared  (and 
has  figured  in  the  paper)  three  gizzards  of  Larus  argentatut, 
which  show  considerable  differences  in  the  thickness  of  their 
muscular  walla ;  the  thickest- walled  gizzard  of  the  three  is 
fully  twice  as  thick  as  the  thiunest.  Until,  therefore,  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  range  of  variatiou  iu  this  organ  it  is 
idle  to  take  isolated  examples  aud  assert  that  the  thickness 
has  been  increased  hy  an  abuormal  food. 

33.  BuIVs  Cruise  of  the  '  Ant  arctic' 

[The  CruiBB  of  the  'Antarctio'  I o  the  South  Polar  Repioiia.     Bv  II,  J. 

Bull.     London:  lt<9fi.] 

Mr.  Bull  went  to  the  South  Polar  Regions  as  a  pioneer 
•  [Since  ihis  notice  wna  in  type  we  linve  ^ll^lt^d,  wilh  grcnl  repret,  th« 

death  of  the  author.     Sve  «  Obilimry,"  p.  2»4.— Ei.n,] 
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for  Commander  Foyn  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  ^^  right 
whales  ^^  are  to  be  found  in  the  Antarctic  Seas^  and  though 
unsuccessful  on  the  main  pointy  he  seems  to  have  done  much 
useful  work,  in  spite  of  various  misfortunes.     Going  out  in 
the  s.s.  'Antarctic/  specially  equipped  for  the  purpose^  he 
visited  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  Kerguelen  Land  before  reach- 
ing Melbourne,  and  did  some  "  sealing."     Leaving  Australia 
in  September,   1894-,  for  the  South  Polar  Seas,   Mr.  Bull 
passed  from  the  Campbell  Islands  to  the  Balleny  group,  and 
after  a  tremendous  struggle  with  the  icebergs  and  floes,  he 
and  his  party,  on  January  24th,  1895,  effected  a  landing  on 
the  Antarctic  continent  under  Cape  Adare,  Victoria  Land — 
being  the  first  of  mankind  who  have  ever  accomplished  this 
feat.     "Myriads  of  Penguins  fairly  covered  the  flat   pro- 
montory,  many  acres  in  extent,  jutting  out  into  the  bay, 
between  Cape  Adare  and  a  more  westerly  headland;  they 
further  lined  all  accessible  projections  of  the  rocks  to  an 
altitude  of  800  or  900  feet.      The   youngsters    were   now 
almost  full-grown.     In  their  thick,  woolly,  and  grey  down 
they  exhibited  a  most  remarkable  and  comical  appearance. 
At  a  distance  the  confused  din  and  screaming  emanating 
from  parents  and  children  resembled  the  uproar  of  an  excited 
human  assembly,  thousands  in  number.'^ 

Many  other  passages  relating  to  the  birds  of  the  Antarctic 
Seas  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bull's  narrative  (see  pp.  62,  135, 
156j,  which  is  well  worthy  of  perusal;  but  the  want  of  a 
handy  map  is  a  great  defect  in  the  volume. 

34.  Butler's  'British  Birds.' 

[British  Birds,  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs.  In  Six  Volumes.  Order 
Paaseres  (Fir^t  Tart).  By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 
Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Frohawk,  M.B.O.U.,  F.E.S.  Vol.  1.  FoUo. 
Brumby  &  Clarke :  Hull  &  London.     1896.] 

This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  Dr.  Butler's 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  Passerine  birds  in 
confinement  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  present  volume. 
Mr.  Frohawk  may  be  congratulated  on  his  success  in  de- 
picting in  black  and  white  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
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many  of  the  closely-allied  Warblers — a  very  difficult  task 
to  accomplish.  Wc  fail  to  see  why  tfae  claims  of  the 
Aquatic  Warbler  to  rank  as  a  "British"  bird  should  be 
considered  superior  to  those  of  the  Great  Reed- Warbler,  the 
Icterine  Warbler,  and  other  birds  which  occurred  in  Britain 
years  before  the  Aquatic  Warbler  was  recognized.  The 
families  treated  in  this  volume  are  the  Turdidie,  Ciiiclidse, 
Paunridse,  Paridie,  Sittid«,  Troglodytidie,  Certhiidie,  and 
Motacillidse. 

35.  Biitliki'/er  on  a  new  Duck. 

[On  H  nuw  Duck  from  the  lalonij  of  Sumba.  %  Dr.  J.  Biittikofer. 
Notes  Leyden  Mus.  xviii.  p.  59.] 

All  imperfect  skin  from  the  East-Iadian  iisland  of  Sumba, 
and  now  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  is  referred  by  Dr.  Biittikofer 
to  a  new  dpecies  of  rather  uncertain  position,  wliich  he  names 
for  the  present  Anas  salvadorii.  It  is  allied  to  Nettion 
caslaneuoi  and  Elasmonttta  chlorotia  of  Count  Salvadori's 
'  Catalogue.' 

36.  Biittihifer  on  two  Generic  Names  of  Birds. 
[IU>ciilicatiou  of  two  Generic  Nani^s.    By  Dr.  J.  Biittikofer.    Notea 

Ijeyden  Mus.  xviii.  p.  58.] 

Dr.  Buttikofer  changes  his  names  Centrolophus  and  Gym- 
nocroiaphus,  lately  proposed  for  two  genera  of  Pycnonotine 
forms,  to  Bostrycholophus  and  Bonapartia  respectively. 

37.  Oapek  on  the  Reproduction  of  the  Cuckoo. 

[Beitriii^e  zur  FortpflaDzungsgv^ehicbte  dee  Kuckucka.  Von  W. 
Capek.     Omitb.  Jahrb.  vii.  1B06.] 

Although  the  literature  on  the  Cuckoo  and  its  reproductive 
vagaries  is  already  so  large,  Herr  Capek  has  done  well,  we 
think,  in  giving  ua  the  l>enefit  of  his  personal  experiences  on 
this  subject  and  of  his  deductions  therefrom.  They  have 
been  made  at  0»lawan,  near  Brunu,  in  a  secluded  district  of 
Moravia,  where  Cuckoos  are  apparently  very  abuudant,  and 
have   been   continut-d   for  many   years.     The  catalogue  of 
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Cuckoos'  eggs,  with  which  the  author  commences  his  treatise, 
contains  a  list  of  225  specimens  taken  at  Oslawan,  with 
ample  particulars  about  each  of  them,  such  as  the  date, 
foster-parent,  size,  weight,  and  type  of  colouring.  In 
Moravia,  it  seems,  the  nest  of  the  Robin  is  that  mostly 
selected  by  the  Cuckoo  for  the  deposit  of  its  eggs.     Out  of 

273  instances  in  which  Cuckoos'  eggs  or  young  were  found, 
92  belonged  to  Erithacus  rubecula,  but  the  Redstart  ( /2tf/ict7/a 
phcenicurus) ,  with  88  cases,  nearly  rivals  it.  After  these  the 
three  species  most  selected  by  the  Cuckoo  are  Lanius 
collurio  (40  cases),  Motadlla  alba  (11  cases),  and  Phyllo^ 
scopus  sibilatrix  (17  cases).  In  various  tables  which  follow 
are  full  details  concerning  the  Cuckoos  of  Oslawan — tlieir 
numbers,  the  proportion  of  males  to  females,  the  times  of 
their  arrival  and  departure,  the  length  of  the  egg-laying 
period  (usually  from  40  to  60  days),  the  size,  form,  colour, 
and  texture  of  the  eggs ;  and  are  accompanied  by  ample 
explanations  of  all  these  and  many  other  points.  We  can 
safely  commend  this  excellent  essay  to  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  the  engrossing  subject  of  the  Cuckoo. 

38.  Clarke  {IV.  E,)  on  the  Migration  of  Birds, 

[Bird  Migration  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee,  consisting  of  Professor  Newton  (Chairman),  Mr.  John  Cordeaux 
(Secretary),  Mr.  John  A.  IIar\ ie-Brown,  Mr.  R.  M.  Barrington,  Mr.  \V. 
Eagle  Clarke,  and  IJev.  E.  P.  Knuhley,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  Digest  of  the  Observations  on  the  Migrations  of  Birds  at  Light- 
houses and  Light- vessels,  1880-1887.    8v(i.     British  Association,  1896.] 

Although  necessarily  set  forth  as  the  Report  of  the  above 
Committee,  the  preparation  of  this  admirable  digest  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  who  has  devoted  several  years 
of  arduous  labour  to  putting  into  shape  the  material  for  this 
little  pamphlet  of  only  27  pages  !  As  it  stands  it  is  a  marvel 
of  condensed  facts,  and  some  of  these  facts  sweep  away  old 
superstitions  like  cobwebs.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the 
east-to-west  migration  which  affected  Heligoland  in  autumn 
would  be  in  some  degree  continued  to  the  British  Islands, 
and  that  a  reflex  movement  would  take  place  in  spring ;  but 
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iiiicompromisiiig  data  show  that  Buch  iiitcrmigratiuns  ara  the 
rare  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Another  fond  fancy  was 
that  the  migrations  of  many  species  of  birds  depended  upon 
the  direction  of  the  wind ;  but  ihis  is  true  only  to  a  v 
limited  extent,  and  it  is  the  temperature  at  the  point  ut' 
departure  which  plays  the  must  important  part  in  the 
seasonal  movements.  Practically  the  wiiid  is  not  a  factor, 
for  although  all  birds  cauiiut  fly  in  the  teeth  of  au  absolute 
giilc,  they  can  sail  uncommonly  close  to  any  reasonable 
wind,  and  they  do  ao.  We  must  not,  however,  pick  any  more 
valuable  items  out  of  this  admirable  treatise,  and  if  any  one 
of  our  readers  has  not  yet  provided  himself  with  it,  we 
should  advise  him  to  lose  uu  time  in  obtaining  this  ludis- 
pensable  work. 


39.  Dresser's  Supplement  to  the  '  Birds  of  Europe.' 

[A  Ilistgrj  of  the  Birds  of  Kurope,  iucludiufi  idl  the  Species  iutinbilinit 
the  Western  rnlrenrclic  llcjrion.  8u|,plt:menL  By  iJ.E.  UrBSScr.F.L.S., 
V.7..S.,  ic     Pnrt  IX.     November.  18!)6.] 

With  the  ninth  part  of  his  Supplement  to  the  '  Birds  of 
Europe,'  Mr.  Ore^ser  brings  this  important  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Weateru  Palaiarclie  avifauna  to  a  succesat'ul 
conclusion.  A  useful  "  List  of  Species  which  have  been 
recorded  as  having  occurred  in  Europe,"  but  which  (for  divers 
good  reasons)  have  not  been  recognized  by  Mr.  Dresser, 
follows  the  systematic  portion,  and  a  BU|iplemntitary  list  of 
the  publications  referring  to  European  ornithology  issued 
since  the  completion  of  the  '  Birds  of  Europe '  in  18H1  is 
given  in  the  Introduction.  We  heartily  congratulate  our 
friend  and  fellow-worker  on  thus  concluding  a  long  and 
arduous  undertaking,  to  which  he  has  devoted  many  years 
of  patient  labour. 

The  following  species  are  figured  in  Part  IX. ; — 


Fi«DC»linus  bicalcsmtua. 
Gnisnnligone. 
I^biTKncUiu  indie  us. 
Triuga  itcuniinntn. 
Iianu  philaileliiUia. 


(>ci<iinfidronin  crjptoltu 
I'D  Din  us  «b»i'Urii». 
(Ki>lrcIiilniiio1lia. 
Colynibiu  stluuM. 
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40.  Gurney  on  a  New-Zealand  Owl. 

[The  New  Zealand  Owl    {ScelogUtux  alhifaeies.  Gray)  in  Captivitj. 
By  J.  II.  Guriiey,  F.L.S.    Trans.  Norf.  &  Norw.  Nat.  Soc.  vi.  p.  164.] 

Mr.  Gurney  gives  us  some  useful  notes  on  Sceloglaux 
albifacies,  the  White- faced  Owl  of  New  Zealand^  now  a  rare 
binl.  These  are  based  ou  a  living  specimen  which  was  pro- 
cured near  Timaru,  in  the  Southern  Island^  in  1895,  but 
unfortunately  did  not  survive  long  in  captivity.  An  outline 
of  the  bird  from  life,  and  a  figure  of  its  tongue,  are  added. 
Besides  the  examples  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gurney,  a  living 
individual  of  this  Owl  was  obtained  by  the  Zoological  Society 
in  September,  1875  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1875,  p.  530). 

41.  Hood  and  Cones  on  Ornithology. 

[Papers  presented  to  the  World's  Congre!>a  on  Ornitholojry.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  E.  Irene  Hood,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Elliott  Coues.  8vo. 
Chicago:  18U6.] 

This  is  a  collection  of  nicely-written  essays  on  various 
subjects  relating  to  birds,  either  read  or  taken  as  read  at  the 
''  World's  Congress  on  Ornithology,'*  in  connection  with  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  at  Chicago,  in  October  1893.  The 
Presidential  Address  was  written  by  Dr.  Coues,  who  was 
himself  unfortunately  unable  to  be  present.  Mr.  Allen's 
*' Migration  of  Birds"  gives  a  goo.l  popular  account  of 
modern  views  of  this  subject.  Mr.  Quelch's  address  on 
the  Birds  of  British  (juiaiia  will  be  read  with  interest. 
Dr.  Leverkiihn  contributes  an  account  of  his  gallery  of  the 
portraits  of  ornithologists.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  many 
references  made  to  the  question  of  the  protection  of  biixl- 
life,  which  is  assuming  greater  importance  every  year.  Mr. 
Pearson  writes  as  follows  of  his  visit,  after  three  vears' 
absence,  to  a  well-known  haunt  of  Herons  in  Central  Florida, 
where  he  had  found  several  hundred  pairs  nesting  in  1888  : — 
''The  scene  had  changed.  Not  a  Heron  was  visible.  I 
discharged  my  revolver,  but  the  answering  echoes  and  the 
tapping  of  a  Woodpecker  were  the  only  response.  The 
call  had  come  from  northern  cities  for  greater  quantities 
of    Heron-plumes  for  millinery.       The   plume-hunter   had 
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discovered  the  colony,  anJ  a  few  shattered  nests  were  all 
that  was  left  to  tell  of  the  once  populous  culouy.  The  few 
siirviviug  tenants,  if  there  were  any,  had  fled  in  terror  to  the 
recesses  of  wilder  swamps,  Wuariiy  I  descended  from  the 
tree  to  find  aniocig  the  leaves  and  mould  the  crumbling  bones 
of  slaughtered  birda," 

4,'i.  Jttdd  and  Beat  on  the  Food  of  American  Birdt. 

[Fiiur  GommoD  Birda  of  the  Fajm  nod  Gdrdeii,  By  Sylvoslor  P. 
Jiidd. 

The  MeBdow-Lsrk  and  Baltininre  Oriole.  By  F.  E,  L.  Bpai.  Hepr. 
from  Year-book  U.S.  Dept,  Agrr.  1895,  p.  405,] 

Messrs.  Judd  and  £eal.  Assistant  Ornithologists  in  the 
U.S.  Uepartcicnt  of  Agriculture,  have  studied  the  food  of 
six  common  birds  of  the  farms  and  gardens  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  give  ua  the  results  of  their  enquiries.  These 
are  in  every  case  in  fa\our  of  the  usefulness  of  the  birda, 
though  more  bo  iu  some  cases  than  in  others.  "  The  Catbird 
{Galeoscoples  ciirolinensis)  and  the  Thrasher  [Harporhynchus 
rufas)  subsist  largely  on  a  vegetable  diet,  consisting  mainly 
of  fruits,  though  the  Thraxher,  especially  iu  spring,  has  a 
decided  taste  for  grain  and  acorns," 

43.  Koenig  on  the  Birds  of  Algeria. 

[Reisen  ntid  Forechimjieu  in  Algerien.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Knenig. 
Mil  24  nnch  pli  olograph  I  Echeti  AuriiahinHn  gefertigten  Schwnrtzdruck- 
bildern,  14  niit  der  Hutid  colorirU-n  Tafbln,  3  Farbetidrucktafela  uod 
1  Knrte,  1806,] 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Koenig  gives  us  au  interesting  account 
of  his  expedition  to  the  Algerian  Sahara  in  H*92-9'i,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  penetrated  into  the  interior  as  far  as  thu 
Oases  of  (Jardaia  and  Waregia,  visited  by  Canon  Tristram 
some  forty  years  ago,  but  still  insufficiently  explored.  In 
this  part  of  the  book  an  entertainiug  narrative  is  given  of 
the  adveutures  of  the  author  and  Madame  Koenig,  and' 
numerous  allusious  to  the  birds  observed  and  olttained  as 
they  went  along  are  introduced.  Twenty-four  plates,  takeu 
from  photographs,  illustrate  some  of  the  principal  scenes  and 
incidenta  of  the  journey. 
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The  second  part  of  Dr.  Koenig's  book  is  a  reprint  of  the 
"  Beitrage  zur  Omis  Algeriens,"  published  in  the  '  Journal 
fiir  Ornithologie '  for  1895.  It  contains  a  systematic 
account  of  the  160  species  of  birds  met  with  in  Algeria, 
with  numerous  and  excellent  field-notes  on  them.  References 
are  given  to  the  works  of  former  observers  in  the  same 
district — Malherbe,  Lonhe,  Tristram,  Salvin,  Gurney,  Dixon, 
&c. — and  14  coloured  plates  (drawn  by  Keulemans)  contain 
portraits  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  species.  Great 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  Larks  and  Cliats, 
and  among  the  latter  three  examples  of  the  rare  Saxicola 
seebohmi  were  obtained.  Both  sexes  of  this  species  are 
figured. 

44.  Lee^s  Photographs  of  British  Birds. 

[Among  British  Birds  in  their  Nesting-Haunts,  illustrated  by  the 
Camera.     By  Oswin  A.  J.  Lee.    Pts,  I.-II.    4to.   Dougla8,  Edinburgh.] 

These  two  Parts  are  the  earlier  instalments  of  a  mag- 
nificent work  which  is  expected  to  run  to  about  twenty 
numbers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
plates  produced,  while  the  vignettes  are  in  no  way  inferior, 
and  the  letterpress  is  just  enough  and  no  more.  The  book 
must  be  read  before  an  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
hardship  and  daring  required  to  attain  a  position  suitable  for 
photographing  the  nests  of  some  of  the  species  in  situ. 
Certainly  we  have  never  before  seen  any  photographs  so 
good  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  work  may  be 
thoroughly  recommended  to  all  lovers  of  birds'-nesting. 
The  species — cr  their  nests — represented  are  as  follows : — 
Part  I.  Somateria  mollissima  (2),  Phalacrocorax  carbo, 
Valco  peregrinus  (2),  Asio  otus,  Accipiter  nisus,  Larus 
fuscus  (2),  Sterna  dougalli.  Part  II.  Fultca  atra  (2), 
Spatula  clypeata,  Rissa  tridactyla,  Gallinula  chloropus  {2), 
Phylhscopus  trochilus,  Sterna  cantiaca,  Tadorna  comuta  (2). 

45.  Lannberg  on  some  Linnean  Types  at  Upsala. 

[Linnean  T}  pe-specimens  of  Birds,  Reptiles,  Batrachiaiis,  and  Fishes  in 
the  Zoological  Museum  of  the  K.   University  in  Upsala.      Revised  by 
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Br.  Ein&r  Lijiuiberf.    Bihang;  k.  STeuak.  Vet.-Ak.  Hand!,  xxii.  A(d.  iv. 

No.  1.] 

The  Zoological  Maseum  of  the  UniTcraity  of  ITpsala  atill 
contain s  a  certain  number  of  specimens  of  vertebrated 
animals  which  were  there  in  the  days  of  Linneeus.  Some  of 
these  are  the  actual  specimens  from  which  LinnEeua  took  his 
descriptions,  and  therefore  true  types  of  the  species  based 
upon  them.  Others  have  been  known  to  Linoiens  and  were 
under  his  care,  "  so  thut  the  determinations  of  these  speci- 
mens, when  they  agree  with  the  descriptions  in  the  '  Syatema 
Naturae,'  have  a  certain  authority." 

Dr.  LiSnnberg  discusses  all  these  specimens,  which  belong 
mostly  to  the  Classes  of  Reptiles,  Batrachians,  and  Fishes. 
But  there  are  some  Birds  among  them  (see  pp.  29,  33),  so 
that  the  ornithologist  should  not  neglect  to  consult  Dr.  Lonn- 
berg's  memoir. 

46,  Lorenx  on  the  Nestor  Parrots. 

[Ueber  die  NeatoPspngeien,  Von  Dr.  L,  v,  Loreni.  VerJi.  k.-k. 
zooi.-bot,  GeselL  Wien,  181W.] 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Society  of 
Vienna  last  year.  Dr.  L.  v.  Lorenz  exhibited  the  original 
specimen  {formerly  in  the  Museum  Leverianum)  upon  which 
Latham  based  his  "  Southern  Brown  Parrot"  in  1781,  and 
Ptiitacitt  nettar  in  1790,  but  to  which  also  Gmelin  attributed 
the  name  Pa.  tneridioaalh  in  1788,  and  Shaw  that  of  Psitlacus 
avstraiia  in  1792.  This  specimen  agrees  perfectly  with  ex- 
ainplea  lately  obtained  by  Herr  Reiscliek  in  the  Southern 
Island  of  New  Zealand.  Dr.  Lorenz  is  therefore  of  opinion 
that  the  southern  form  of  Nestor  should  be  called  Nestor 
meridionaiis  instead  of  JV.  montanus,  and  proposes  to  name  the 
corresponding  form  of  the  Northern  Island  N.  sept entriona lis 

47.  Lucas  on  the  Cranium  of  Pallas's  Cormorant. 

[CoDtributioHH  to  the  Nntiirxl  History  of  the  CoiDmuider  Islands. — 
XI.  The  Cntaium  of  Pallas'a  Cormorant.  B^  Frederic  A.  Lucas.  Proc. 
U.S.  Nat,  Mus.  iviii.  p.  717,  IWHi.] 

Mr.  Lucas  describes  and  fignres  the  cranium  of  theextioct 
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Cormorant,  Phalacrocorax  perspicillatus,  from  a  specimen 
obtained  by  Dr.  Stejncger  in  1895  from  a  bone-deposit  on 
Bering  Island.  It  most  nearly  resembles  the  skull  of 
P.  penicillatui  among  living  Cormorants,  but  is  larger  and 
wider,  while  the  beak  is  shorter. 

48.  Merriam  {Florence  A.)  on  Calif ornian  Birds. 

[A-Birding  on  a  Bronco.  By  Florence  A.  Merriam.  12ino.  Boston 
and  New  York,  1896.] 

In  this  charming  little  book  the  talented  sister  of  Dr.  C. 
Hart  Merriam  gives  an  account  of  her  experiences  in  Southern 
California.  Mounted  on  a  white  '*  bronco,''  whose  spirit 
(and  almost  his  jaw)  had  been  broken  by  a  Mexican  bit.  Miss 
Merriam  rambled  and  scrambled  among  the  Coast  Mountains, 
not  far  from  San  Diego,  and  only  twelve  miles  from  the 
Pacific,  acquiring  a  capital  insight  respecting  the  private  life 
of  the  birds  of  the  district.  The  style  of  work  is  popular, 
and  there  are  numerous  photogravure  illustrations. 

49.  Newton  and  Gadow^s  ^  Dictionary  of  Birds/  Pari  IV. 

[A  Dictionary  of  Birds.  By  Alfred  Newton,  assisted  by  Hans  Gadow. 
With  Contributions  from  Richard  Lydekker,  Charles  E.  Roy,  and  Robert 
W.  Shufeldt.    Part  IV.    London :  A.  &  C.  Black,  1896.] 

A  copy  of  the  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Birds'  came  to  us  on  January  1st  and  formed 
a  welcome  New  Year's  gift,  for  which  we  are  duly 
grateful.  We  are  sure  that  all  ornithologists  will  hail  the 
completion  of  this  work  with  pleasure.  The  general  plan 
and  scope  of  the  Dictionary  are  so  well  known  from  the 
three  former  parts  that  we  need  not  now  recur  to  them. 
We  may  remark  that  Skull,  Solitaire,  and  Syrinx  are  three 
articles  that  have  specially  interested  us  in  the  present  part. 

As  regards  the  Tinamous,  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say 
that  they  are  ^'  especially  characteristic  of  the  Patagonian  or 
Chilian  portion  of  the  Neotropical  Region.''  Only  two 
species  are  found  in  Chili,  and  only  eight  in  Argentina,  most 
of  which  occur  in  the  northern  provinces,  while  nearly  all 
the  species  of  Tinamus,  Nothocercus,  and  Crypturus  (of  which 
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Count  Salvadori  enumerates  44)  are  from  tropical  America. 
Bat  it  ja  the  Introduction  of  lao  pages  that  diCTereutiates 
the  fiufil  part  of  the  Dictiouary  from  its  predccPHSors,  and  ia 
this  will  he  found  a  mass  of  iuformation  on  every  hranch  of 
Ornithology,  put  together  in  a  way  which  evidei 
pniclised  and  skilful  writer  on  a  favourite  auhjcct. 

The  objections  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  involved 
in  a  Dictionary,  we  may  say  in  conclusion,  are  much  obviated 
by  the  full  and  clearly-printed  Index  that  concludes  the 
volume. 


50.  North  on  the  Nest  of  PeircKca  leggii. 

[Note  on  a  Nest  of  Petraxa  Ifffffii,  Sharpe,  the  ScArlet-brcB.'ted  Robin. 
By  Alfred  J.  North,  F.I,.S.     Records  Austml.  Mua.  ii.  No.  (!,] 

The  author  describes  and  figures  the  neat  and  three  egga 
of  the  Scarlet- breasted  Robin  {Feiratca  It-ggi)  of  Australia, 
from  a  specimen  taken  at  Bayawater,  Victoria,  in  November 
1894.  It  is  cup-shapi?d,  very  neatly  made,  and  was  placed 
in  a  hollow  stem  of  a  mountain  niuak  (Olearia  argophylla), 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground.  The  nest  will  form  part  of 
the  "  Group  Collection  "  in  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney, 
which  illustrates  the  life-history  of  Australian  birds. 


51.  North  on  I  lie  Insectivorous  Birds  of  New  South  Wak». 

[A  LiM  of  Uie  Insectivorous  Birds  of  Now  South  Wales.  By  Alfred 
J.  North,  C.M.Z.S.     Parti.     8vo.     Sydney,  1306.] 

Mr.  North  proposes  to  catalogue  the  insect-eating  birds 
of  New  South  Wales  in  older  to  show  what  species  are 
beneficial  to  agriculture  and  should  receive  protection.  He 
diWdes  such  birds  into  three  groups:  (1)  those  exclusively 
insectivorous;  (2)  those  partially  inseetivorous;  (3)  those 
also  partly  fruglvorous,  and  therefoi-e  more  or  less  harmless. 
The  present  portion  of  the  catalogue  treats  of  63  species  of 
the  first  class.  It  is  illustrated  by  10  plates,  mostly  coloured, 
rather  rough  in  character,  but  sufficiently  accurate  for 
practical  purposes. 

fit 
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52.  Poynting's  '  Eggs  of  British  Birds.' 

[Eggs  of  British  Birds. — LimicolBB  (PloTers,  Snipes,  SandpiperSy  &c.). 
By  Frank  Poynting.    Part  IV.    4to.    London :  R.  H.  Porter,  1896.] 

In  offering  our  congratulations  to  the  author  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  final  part  of  his  excellent  work^  we  can  only 
repeat  our  opinion  (Ibis^  1896,  p.  278)  that  this  is  the  best 
series  of  illustrations  of  eggs  since  the  days  of  Hewitson^  and 
in  some  respects  it  even  surpasses  the  utmost  efforts  of  that 
pioneer  in  oology.  And  certainly  such  a  series  of  the  eggs 
of  the  Little  Stint,  Bar-tailed  Godwit^  and  some  others  have 
never  been — and  never  could  have  been — portrayed  before. 

The  following  species  are  noticed  in  this  Part,  but  the 
eggs  of  the  Knot,  Curlew-Sandpiper,  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper, 
and  Solitary  Sandpiper  are  not  represented — ^for  the  best  of 
reasons  : — (Edicnemus  scolopax,  Glareola  pratincola,  Cha-- 
radrius  asiatictis,  Squatarola  helvetica,  Vanellus  gregarius, 
Gallinago  major,  Tringa  minuta,  T.  temmincki,  Totanus 
hypoleucus,  T.  glareola,  T.  fiavxpes,  T.  canescens,  lAmosa 
lapponica,  TVinga  acuminata,  T.  subarquata,  T.  canutus, 
and  Totanus  solitarius. 

53.  Reiser  and  Fiihrer^s  '  Ornis  Balcanica.' 

[Materialien  zu  einer  Ornis  Balcanica  herausf^geben  vom  Bosnisch- 
Hercegovinischen  Landesmuseum  in  Sarajevo. — ^IV.  Montenegro.  Von 
Othmar  Reiser  und  Ludwig  y,  Fiihrer.     Wien,  1896.] 

We  have  now  before  us,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Herr 
Beiser,  a  copy  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  '  Ornis  Balcanica,' 
which  relates  to  the  Birds  of  Montenegro.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  second  part  of  this  work,  and  are  informed  that 
Part  I.,  relating  to  the  Ornis  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
and  Part  III.,  relating  to  that  of  Greece,  are  in  preparation. 
When  these  parts  are  issued  the  ornithologist  will  have  no 
longer  to  complain  of  want  of  good  information  on  the  birds 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

The  present  volume  commences  with  an  account  of  the 
various  journeys  to  Montenegro,  from  1890  to  1895,  which 
were  undertaken  with  a  view  of  obtaining  materials  for  the 
present  work.     From  October  1893  to  the  same  month  in 
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1894j  a  whole  year  was  spent  in  the  Principality  by  Herr 
Reiser — his  headijuarters  being  at  Podgoritza,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  great  Lake  o£  Scutari.  Bat,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  maps  attached  to  the  volume,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Montenegro  was  traversed  at  one  time  or  another.  The  list 
given  at  the  close  of  the  account  of  the  travels  shows  that 
examples  of  237  species  of  birds  were  thus  obtained  per- 
sonally by  the  authors  in  Montenegro,  and  that  31  more 
have  been  recoified  by  other  observers,  making  the  total 
number  of  Montenegrin  species,  as  at  present  recorded,  to 
be  268. 

The  "  special  part "  of  the  work  which  follows  gives  details 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  various  species,  and  excellent 
field-notes  on  their  habits.  Some  of  the  species  of  particular 
interest  to  the  ornithologists  of  the  West  are  such  forms  as 
Hijpolais  pallida,  Sitta  neumayeri,  Olocorys  penici/lata,  Ea- 
apiza  mtlanocephala,  Falco  feldeggi,  Aslur  brtfvipea,  and  Pele- 
canus  eriapus,  which  are  never  seen  in  Western  Europe.  It 
is  curious  that  the  occurrence  of  Paaaer  petroniua  in  Monte- 
negro still  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Lilford, 
who  observed  it  in  August  1857,  when  riding  up  from 
Rijeka  to  Cetcinje  (c/  Ibis,  1860,  p.  137). 

Coloured  figures  of  Falco  feldegyi  {S  ad.  et  $  jr.)  and 
Astur  brevipet  ( tf  2  et  pull.)  illustrate  this  attractive  volume 
— for  which  the  best  thanks  of  all  ornithologists  are  due  to 
the  energetic  authors. 


S4r.  Richmond  on  Birds  from  Central  Asia. 

[CatalopuB  of  B.  Collection  of  Birds  made  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  in 
E&sterD  TurkeEtiiii,  the  TLiaa  Blian  Mtiuntiuiis,  and  Tagdumbaab  Pamir, 
Centrsl  Asin,  with  Notes  on  some  of  the  Species.  By  Charles  W. 
Richmond.    Proo.  U.S.  Nat.  Mua,  xviii.  p,  D69,] 

The  collection  recently  made  by  Dr.  Abbott  in  Eastern 
Turkestan,  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains,  and  the  Tagdumbash 
Pamir,  and  presented  to  the  U.S.  National  Museum,  contains 
210  finely  prepared  specimens,  which  represent  98  species. 
In  his  account  of  them  Mr.  Richmond,  as  in  the  Catalogue 
of   Dr.  Abbott's   Cashmir   birds    (^.  Ibis,  luprh,  p.  129), 
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follows  the  order  of  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpens  Report  on  the 
birds  of  the  Second  Yarkand  Mission. 

Mr.  Richmond  distinguishes  a  pale  form  of  the  Tree- 
Sparrow  from  Yarkand  as  Passer  montanus  di/utus,  a  new 
form  of  Blackbird  as  Merula  merula  intermedia  (!),  between 
(what  we  should  call)  Turdus  merula  and  T.  maximus,  from 
Turkestan,  and  a  new  Plover  {jEyialitis  pamirensis,  dis- 
tinguishable from  ^.  mongoia  by  its  black  front)  from  the 
Ta«j;dumbash  Pamir.  Other  interesting  species  of  which 
specimens  were  obtained  were — Carpodacus  rhodochlamys 
from  the  Thian-Shan,  Pyrrhospiza  longirostris  from  the 
Pamir^  Phasianus  shawi  from  Kashgar,  and  Ibidorhynchus 
struthersi  from  Turkestan. 

55.  Richmond  on  a  new  Ant-Thrush. 

[Description  of  a  new  Species  of  Ant-Thrush  from  Nicaragua.  By 
Charles  W.  Richmond.    Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mu8.  xviii.  p.  626.] 

Mr.  Richmond  separates  from  Phlogopsis  macleannani  of 
Panama  and  Veragua  the  Nicaraguan  form,  P.  saturata, 
sp.  nov.,  as  *^  considerably  brighter  and  richer  in  colour  on 
the  underparts,  back,  rump,  and  wings." 

56.  Richmond  on  Birds  from  Alta  Mira,  Mexico. 

[Partial  List  of  Birds  collected  at  Alia  Mira,  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Armstrong.  By  Charles  W.  Richmond.  Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  xviii. 
p.  627.] 

This  list  contains  the  names  of  60  species  of  birds  of  which 
specimens  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Armstrong  at 
Alta  Mira,  near  Tampico,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
sent  to  the  U.S.  National  Museum  for  identification.  They 
belong  mostly  to  well-known  species,  but  the  list  will  be 
useful  for  the  study  of  distribution.  One  adult  male  of 
Geothlypis  flavo-velatus,  Ridgw.,  was  among  them. 

57.  Robinson  on  the  Birds  of  Margarita  Island. 

[An  Annotated  List  of  Birds  observed  on  Margarita  Island,  and  at 
Quanta  and  La  Guayra,  Venezuela.  By  Wirt  Robinson.  Proc.  U.S.  Nat. 
Mus.  xviii.  p.  649.] 

Acting  on  a  hint  given  in  this  Journal  (Ibis^  1895,  p.  172), 
First-Lieutenant  Wirt  Robinson  resolved  to  visit  Margarita 
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Island  in  the  summer  of  1895,  and  arrived  at  the  Venezuelan 
port  of  La  Guayra  by  steamer  fiom  New  York  on  June  20th, 
and,  after  a  short  delay  there,  at  Porlamar,  in  Margarita,  on 
June  30th,  Margarita,  only  some  17  miles  distant  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  opposite  mainland,  is  about  42  miles 
locig  and  20\  miles  across  at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  consists 
of  two  portions,  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  In  the  western 
part  some  almost  barren  peaks  attain  a  height  of  2300  feet. 
In  tlie  eastern  portion  the  mountain  rises  to  a  central  peak 
of  3240  feet  in  elevation,  and,  being  constantly  enveloped  in 
clouds,  gives  birth  to  numerous  streams,  which  irrigate  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  island.  On  tliese  quantities  of  fruit, 
sugar-cane,  and  com  are  raised,  while  behind  the  cultivated 
lauds  are  heavy  forest**. 

Lieut.  Robinson  collected  near  Porlaraar  for  eight  days, 
and  then  moved  to  El  Valle,  in  the  cultivated  district,  where 
he  spent  a  week,  returning  to  Porlamar  on  July  I5th,  and 
leaving  the  island  on  the  20th.  During  bis  16  days'  col- 
lecting he  obtained  200  birdskins,getting  specimens  of  nearly 
every  land-bird  observed,  except  the  two  Vultures  and  the 
Caracara. 

Of  life  73  species  included  in  Lieut.  Robinson's  list,  11 
have  been  discriminated  by  Mr.  Richmond  as  new.  But 
they  are  all  close  allies  of  Venezuelan  forms,  and  their 
claims  to  separation  appear  in  must  cases  to  be  extremely 
slender.  In  fact,  it  is  plain  that  the  avifauna  of  Margarita 
has  been  wholly  derived  from  Venezuela,  and  that  no  purely 
Autillean  forms  are  found  there. 

Butorides  robinsoni  (sp.  nov.)  is  "closely  related"  to 
B.  striata  ;  Eupayckortyx  pal/idus  is  so  near  to  E.  aonmnii 
as  "  not  to  require  a  separate  description  "  I  In  the  same 
sort  of  way  LeptopUla  inaularii  replaces  L.  verreauxi,  and 
Scurda/ella  ridgwayi  S.  squamosa  of  Venezuela.  The  re- 
maining (so-called)  new  species  are  named  Speotyto  bra- 
chyptera,  Doleromyn  pallida,  AmazUia  alic'w,  DendrapUx 
longirostris,  Quiscalus  insutaria,  Cardtnalis  robintoni,  and 
Hylophilus  grixeipes.  The  points  of  their  distinctness  appear 
in  most  cases  to  be  hardlv  more  decided. 
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Li^ts  of  18  species  of  birds  observed  at  Quanta,  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  of  35  identified  at  La  Guayra,  are  added  to  the 
present  paper.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Lieut.  Bobinson  is  a 
most  enterprising  and  diligent  collector  and  observer,  but 
we  are  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  '^  new  species/' 

58.  Salvadori  on  Birds  from  Deli,  Sumatra. 

[Catalogo  di  una  Collezione  di  Uccelli  deUe  vicinanze  di  Deli  in  Sumatra. 
Per  Tommaso  Salvadori.    Bull.  Mus.  Zool.  Torino,  xi.  no.  250.] 

The  examination  of  a  collection  of  birds  from  Deli,  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Sumatra,  has  enabled  Count  Salvadori  to  add 
four  new  species  to  the  avifauna  of  that  island.  The  col- 
lection, which  was  sent  for  examination  to  Count  Salvadori 
by  Prof.  Colletty  of  Christiania,  contained  altogether  examples 
of  109  species. 

59.  8eebohm*s  Eggs  of  British  Birds. 

[Coloured  Fip^ures  of  the  Eggs  of  British  Birds,  with  Deacriptiye  Notices. 
By  Henry  Seebohm.  Edited  (after  the  author's  death)  by  R.  Bowdler 
Sharpe,  LL.D.  &c.    Sheffield :  Pawson  &  Brailsford,  1896.] 

A  very  short  examination  of  Seebohm^s  figures  of  the 
eggs  of  British  birds  is  sufficient  to  convince  us'  that  we 
have  here  to  deal  with  a  work  of  genuine  merit,  and  that, 
as  the  editor  says  in  his  preface,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
Germany  for  good  chromolithography.  The  59  coloured 
plates  are  beautifully  printed  on  tinted  backgrounds.  The 
names  of  the  birds  are  given  in  clear  type  under  every 
figure,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  text  for 
their  identification.  The  accompanying  letterpress  gives  a 
concise  account  of  the  range,  mode  of  occurrence  in  Great 
Britain,  and  breeding-habits  of  each  species,  prepared  in  our 
lamented  friend's  well-known  style. 

Dr.  Sbarpe  contributes  a  memoir  of  the  author,  mainly 
written  from  personal  reminiscences,  besides  a  preface  and 
the  general  supervision  of  the  text,  which  he  believes  to  be 
presented  to  the  public  nearly  as  the  author  ^^  would  ha?e 
wished  it  to  be  issued.''  The  result,  in  our  opinion,  forms 
an  excellent  memorial  of  the  deceased :  nothing  more  suitable 
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could  Uave  been  devised  for  a  man  whose  whole  soul  was 
in  birds  and  eggs.  The  volume  is  creditable  alike  to  the 
author,  the  editor,  and  the  publwhersj  who  have  evideutly 
spared  neither  trouble  uor  expense  in  its  preparatioa. 

60.  S/tarpe'a  'Monograph  of  the  Paradiseidae.' 

[Monograpli  of  the  FaradUeidee,  or  Birds  uf  Poindbe,  aad  Ttilono- 
rhynchida,  ai  Bower-Krds.  By  a  Bowdler  Sharpo,  LL.D.,  F.L.S..  &c. 
Part  VI.     Folio.     London:  H.  Sotherau  &  Co.,  1896.] 

The  sixth  part  of  the  Monograpli  of  the  Paradise-birds 
(dated  1896,  but  not  delivered  at  the  Zoological  Society's 
Library  until  Jan.  1st,  1897)  contains  ten  beautiful  plates 

of  the  following  speeies  : — 


Crospedophora  m  unto  ill. 
Laiuprothorax  wilbtlniinaj. 
Epiranchus  ellioti. 
luntliotliorai  bensbachii. 
DiphjUodea  magaifica. 


DiphyllodBS  Beleucides. 
Paradiiien  ra^glana, 
XanllioineluB  ardens, 
Loria  mariffi. 
Ptilonorhjnclius  violaceus. 


Of  these,  the  newly-diacovered  forms  Lamprathorax  and 
lanthothorax  are,  perhaps,  the  most  noticeable.  The  latter 
has  not  been  previously  figured. 

It  is  announced  that,  owing  to  the  discovery,  during  the 
last  two  years,  of  several  magnificent  new  species  of  Birds 
of  Paradise,  it  has  been  found  accessary  to  e.'tteud  the 
present  work  to  eight  parts,  instead  of  sis,  as  originally 
intended. 

61.  Swann  on  British  Birds. 


This  compilation  is  wanting  in  system  and  plan — some 
rare  species,  e.  g.  Saxicola  stapazina  and  S.  deserti,  being 
described  in  full,  while  on  the  same  page  S.  itabellina  is 
merely  named,  without  a  line  to  enable  the  novice  to  identify 
it.  All  the  Corvidte  are  describe*!  escept  the  Nutcracker; 
the  Short-toed  and  the  Siberian  Larks  arc  merely  named; 
while  among  the   Sandpipers   and   the   Ducks   description 
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seems  to  be  a  matter  of  pure  chance.  As  regards  his 
geographical  distribution^  the  author  appears  to  have  followed, 
as  a  rule^  a  tolerably  safe  pilot ;  but  sometimes  he  ventures 
upon  a  little  compression  of  his  own  and  falls  into  error. 
For  instance^  he  gives  "  Southern  Europe "  as  the  habitat 
of  the  Rock-Thrush^  a  bird  which  breeds  on  the  Continent  as 
far  north  as  the  latitude  of  London. 


XXII. — Letters,  Extracts,  Notices,  ^c. 

We  have  received  the  following  letters,  addressed  "  to  the 
Editors  of 'The  Ibis' '^— 

Sirs, — I  have  had  a  poor  season  for  collecting  this  year, 
as  business  has  occupied  all  my  time,  but  I  spent  one  inter- 
esting day  in  a  salt-marsh.  Trupialis  militaris  bred  here  this 
year  in  considerable  numbers ;  the  nests  (similar  to  those  of 
T.  defilippii)  were  placed  under  tufts  of  high  grass  on  high 
land,  and  well  concealed.  The  eggs  are  three  in  number, 
large  in  size,  and  of  a  bluish  white  speckled  with  pale  purple 
or  reddish,  and  blotched  or  lined  with  dark  purple  or  reddish. 
The  Shoveler  of  this  country  {Spatula  platalea)  nests  on  high 
ground,  but  close  to  the  water;  the  nest  is  well  concealed 
among  herbage,  and  composed  of  dry  grass  lined  with 
down.  The  eggs  are  seven  in  number,  elongated  in  shape, 
and  of  a  creamy  colour.  Elanus  leucurits  was  uncommon, 
but  a  few,  probably  birds  of  last  year,  remained  here  during 
October.  Gelochelidon  anglica,  of  which  I  sent  home  an 
adult  specimen  in  September  (see  above,  p.  169. — Edd.)  I 
found  breeding  here  this  season.  Its  nest  consists  of  a  slight 
hollow  in  the  ground,  where  it  has  trampled  down  the  coarse 
grass.  The  eggs  are  three  in  number,  large  for  the  size  of 
the  bird,  and  of  an  olive,  or  grey,  or  yellow-brown  colour, 
spotted  and  blotched  with  brown  and  light  and  dark  grey. 

In  an  extensive  but  shallow  salt  lake,  dotted  with 
numerous  grassy  islands  and  mudbanks,  I  and  a  friend 
spent  an  interesting  afternoon.  On  the  largest  mudbank 
were  many  nests  of  the  South-American  Flamingo  [Phoenix 
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coptertLS  ignipalliatits)  y  all  huddled  together^  made  of  mud^ 
18  inches  high^  and  rounded  like  a  pillar,  with  a  basin  at  the 
summit.  There  were  500  Flamingoes  flying  or  wading  about. 
All  the  other  mudbanks  and  a  few  islands  were  crowded 
with  nests  of  Larus  maculipennis  and  tlieir  young  in  hopeless 
confusion.  Further  on  we  found  the  grassy  islands  occupied 
by  L.  cirrhocephalus  and  an  occasional  Shoveler  and  Pintail 
Duck,  and  the  furthest  island  was  crowded  by  innumerable 
Terns,  screaming  and  fluttering  over  their  nests,  which  are 
placed  close  to  each  other.  Judging  by  the  many  addled 
and  scattered  eggs,  they  must  disturb  each  other  enormously. 
It  was  curious  to  note  how  all  the  species  of  Gulls  and 
Terns,  although  nesting  together,  keep  each  to  their  corner, 
and  do  not  allow  the  others  to  trespass  on  their  breeding- 
spot. 

Yours  &c., 

A.  H.  Holland. 

Estancia  Sta.  Elena,  Halsey, 

F.C.O.,  Buenos  Ayres, 

January  27th,  1897. 

SiEs, — You  will  know  the  name  of  a  countryman  of 
mine,  Mr.  B.  Schmacker,  from  several  papers  written  by 
Mr.  Sty  an  in  '  The  Ibis.^  Now,  this  gentleman  has  recently 
died  in  Japan,  and  has  left  his  splendid  collection  of  Chinese 
birds  to  the  Bremen  Museum.  Of  about  760  specimens 
nearly  300  are  the  originals  of  Mr.  Styan's  descriptions,  as> 
for  instance,  the  rare  and  unique  Arboricola  ardens. 

The  remainder,   more   than  400   specimens,   have   been 

confided  to  my  care  and  study,  to  be  named  and  catalogued. 

Perhaps  this  information  may  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 

'  The  Ibis/ 

Yours,  &c., 

O.  Hartlaub. 

Bremen, 

March  Srd,  1897. 


New    Experiments    on    Protective    Coloration. — ^At    the 
meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union^  held  at 
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Cambridge^  Mass.^  on  Nov.  lOth^  1896  (as  we  learn  from 
'  Science'),  Mr.  Thayer  showed  the  following  curious  experi- 
ment. He  placed  three  sweet  potatoes,  or  objects  of  corre- 
sponding shape  and  size,  horizontally  on  a  wire  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground.  They  were  covered  with  some  sticky 
material,  and  dry  earth  from  the  road  on  which  they  stood 
was  sprinkled  over  them,  so  that  they  would  be  the  same 
colour  as  the  background.  The  two  end  ones  were  then 
painted  white  on  the  underside,  and  the  white  colour 
was  shaded  up  and  gradually  mixed  with  the  brown  of 
the  sides.  When  viewed  from  a  little  distance,  these  two 
end  ones,  which  were  white  below,  disappeared  from  sight, 
while  the  middle  one  stood  out  in  strong  relief,  and 
appeared  much  darker  than  it  really  was.  Mr.  Thayer 
explained  that  terrestrial  birds  and  mammals  which  are 
protectively  coloured  have  the  underparts  white  or  very 
light  in  colour,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  underparts 
usually  shades  gradually  into  that  of  the  upper  parts.  This 
is  essential  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  shadow, 
which  otherwise,  as  shown  by  the  middle  potato,  makes  the 
object  abnormally  conspicuous,  and  causes  it  to  appear  much 
darker  than  it  really  is.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Thayer's 
experiment,  some  of  the  witnesses  could  hardly  believe  that 
the  striking  difference  in  the  visibility  of  the  three  potatoes 
was  entirely  due  to  the  colouring  of  the  underside,  and 
Mr.  Thayer  was  asked  to  colour  the  middle  one  like  the 
two  others,  in  order  that  the  effect  might  be  observed. 
Mr.  Thayer  complied  with  the  request,  painting  the  under- 
side of  the  middle  potato  white,  and  shading  the  white  up 
into  the  sides,  as  in  the  case  of  the  others.  The  effect  was 
almost  magical.  The  middle  potato  at  once  disappeared 
from  view.  A  similar  experiment  was  tried  on  the  lawn. 
Two  potatoes  were  painted  green,  to  resemble  the  green  of 
the  grass  above  which  they  were  suspended.  One  was 
painted  white  on  the  underside,  and  at  once  became 
invisible  when  viewed  from  a  little  distance,  while  the 
other  showed  plainly  and  seemed  very  dark,  the  shadow, 
superadded  to  the  green  of  the  underside,  making  it  remark- 
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ably  conspicuous.     The  experiments  were  an  overwhelm 

success.  

The  Rosy  Bullfinch  in  Holland. — Mr.  Blaauw  writes  to  us 
that  at  a  recent  bird-show  held  at  Utrecht  he  saw  a  living 
female  (or  young  male)  of  the  Rosy  Bullfinch  {Carpodacus 
erytkrinus)  exhibited.  Tins  bird  had  been  captured  in  a  net 
near  Zwolle  on  Nov.  12th,  1896.  This  is  the  third  recorded 
e  of  the  Rosy  Bullfinch  in  the  Netherlands. 


The  Chaffinch  of  Titnbuctoo. — We  have  all  heard  of  the 
Cassowary  of  Tinibuctoo,  but  it  has  reraaiued  for  a  learned 
French  traveller,  who  has  receutly  visited  that  city,  to 
discover  a  Chaffinch  there.  This  is  how  M.  Dubois  describes 
the  bird  in  'Tirabuctoo  the  Mysterious,'  as  lie  sits  in  the 
veranda  of  his  hired  house  looking  over  a  courtyard,  and 
"chaffs  "  with  his  native  friends  : — 

"Chaffinches  with  red  throats  and  tails,  and  the  lively 
little  lizards  who  shared  the  apartments  with  me,  joined  the 
party.  They  frolicked  in  our  midst  with  the  utmost 
effrontery.  The  lizards  ran  about  all  over  my  guests,  and 
the  birds  ffew  round  them,  fluttering  and  singing  incessantly. 
No  one  but  myself  took  any  notice  of  them,  however,  so 
accustomed  is  Timbuctoo  to  their  numbers  and  caprices." 

Now  what  is  the"  Chaffinch'  of  Timbuctoo?  Probably 
Emberiza  Sahara  t  Now  that  our  neighbours  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Channel  have  taken  possession  of  Timbuctoo  we 
should  like  to  have  from  them  rather  more  definite  informa- 
tion about  its  birds. 

The  "Operculum"  in  Ralile  Birds. — In  a  recent  number 
of  'Nature'  (vol.  liii.  p.  279)  attention  is  called  to  the 
discovery  by  Prof.  Nassonow  (Zool.  Anz.  xviii.  p.  487}  of  an 
operculum  in  Struthio,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  same  structure 
had  been  previously  noticed  in  Aphryx  by  Prof.  T.  J. 
Parker  (Phil.  Trans.  18:i  B,  p.  31).  This  "operculum"  is 
a  fold  of  skin  which  grows  over  and  gradually  obliterates  the 
embryonic  gill-clefta  in  the  Amphibia.  Prof.  Parker  justly 
observes   in   the   paper  cited    that   "  the    retention   of  so 
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obviously  amphibian  a  character  as  the  opercular  fold  in  the 
embryo  of  Apteryx  appears  to  be  a  feature  of  very  con- 
siderable morphological  importance/'  He  had  not  met 
with  any  record  of  its  occurrence  in  other  Sauropsida.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  late  Prof.  W.  K.  Parker  dwelt  in 
later  years  more  upon  the  amphibian  than  the  reptilian 
characters  of  birds  \  he  compared^  for  instance,  the  curious 
''  OS  uncinatum/'  connecting  in  a  few  types  the  ectethmoids 
with  the  palatine,  to  the  attachment  in  the  tadpole  of  the 
palato-pterygoid  cartilages  with  the  skull.  These  facts  seem 
to  favour  this  attitude  with  regard  to  birds,  and  to  emphasize 
the  low  position  in  the  series  of  the  Struthious  division. 


The  Parasitism  of  Cassidix  oryzivora. — Dr.  Goeldi  (in 
reply  to  the  remarks  made,  '  Ibis,'  1896,  p.  586)  calls  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  already  indicated  the 
parasitic  habits  of  Cassidix  oryzivora  in  his  '  Aves  do  Brasil ' 
(p.  284).  The  *' Meiro,'*  as  it  is  called  in  the  Serra  dos 
Orgaos,  he  there  states,  introduces  its  eggs  into  the  nests  of 
other  birds,  and  does  not  incubate  itself.  Moreover,  in 
December  1892,  a  nest  and  two  young  birds  were  brought  to 
him  as  belonging  to  the  '^Japu,'*  Ostinops  cristatus.  He 
remarked  that  one  of  the  fledglings  had  no  yellow  in  the 
tail-feathers.  As  the  birds  grew  older  it  became  manifest 
that  one  of  the  supposed  "  Japus  '*  was  a  young  Cassidix 
oryzivora,  while  the  other  was  that  of  Ostinops  cristatus. 
Dr.  Goeldi  has  also  sent  us  an  article  containing  further 
particulars  on  this  subject,  which  we  shall  publish  in  ^  The 
Ibis'  for  July.  In  the  meanwhile  we  may  state  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  priority  of  the  discovery  of  the 
parasitism  of  Cassidix  rests  with  Dr.  Goeldi. 


The  Generic  Name  of  the  Swifts. — As  is  well  known, 
Micropus  (although  in  use  for  a  genus  of  pl^ts)  has  of 
recent  years  been  put  forward  by  some  systematists  as  the 
correct  generic  term  for  the  Swifts,  to  be  used  instead  of 
Cypselus  (see  our  remarks,  'Ibis,'  1894,  p.  131).     It  appears. 
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however,  that  Mieropus  is  not  likely  to  enjoy  a  long  reign. 
In  the  last  nnmber  of  the  '  Ornithologische  Monatsberichte,* 
Dr.  Reichenow  advocates  a  return  to  the  still  more  ancient 
term  Apus,  of  Scopoli,  for  the  Swifts.  Apus,  of  Scopoli 
(1777),  has  hitherto  been  passed  over,  because  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  same  name  had  been  proposed  by  Pallas  in 
1776  for  a  genns  of  Crustacea.  But  it  now  seems  that  this 
was  an  error,  and  that  the  term  Apus  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Pallas's  writings.  It  was  used  by  Schaffer  in  1756,  but 
that  was  in  pre>Linnean  days,  and  does  not  bar  its  subse- 
quent employment.  The  advocates  of  unmitigated  priority 
will  therefore,  no  doubt,  proceed  to  call  the  Common  Swift 
"  Apus  apus/*  aud  the  family  "  ApodidsB '' :  Dr.  Reichenow 
suggests  '^  Macropterygidse,''  but  we  do  not  see  how  this 
could  be  justified.  We  venture  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  not  to  change  the  name  Cypselus^ 
which  has  been  in  constant  use  for  the  Swifts  for  many  years, 
and  is  certainly  neither  the  name  of  a  plant  nor  of  a  Crus- 
tacean.  We  all  know  what  is  meant  by  ^'  Cypselus/*  and 
this  is  the  earliest  name  for  the  Swifts  to  which  there  is  no 
serious  objection. 


XXIII. — Obituary, — Herr  H.  Gatke,  Major  C.  E.  Bendirb, 

and  William  Graham. 

Heinrich  Gatke. — We  greatly  regret  to  announce  the  death, 
on  January  1st,  of  this  distinguished  Honorary  Member  of 
the  British  Ornithologists'  Union,  in  his  home  on  the  Ober- 
land,  in  sea-girt  Heligoland,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84. 

Herr  Gatke  was  born  on  the  19th  of  May,  1813,  in  a 
small  town  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  it  was  his 
desire  to  become  a  marine  painter  which  first  induced  him 
to  visit  the  island,  wliere  eventually  he  married  and  settled 
down  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Subsequently,  during 
the  time  of  the  English  occupation,  he  held  an  important 
official  post  under  the  Governor.  It  was  his  outdoor  work 
as    a    painter    which    brought    him    into    touch    with    the 
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marvellous  variety  of  bird-life  periodically  visiting  the  island, 
especially  during  the  vernal  and  autumnal  migrations.  The 
frequent  sight  of  so  many  strange  and  beautiful  birds  induced 
him  first  to  commence  a  small  collection ;  then  came  a  great 
desire  to  know  all  about  his  specimens,  whence  they  came 
and  whither  they  went ;  and  so  his  study  of  ornithology 
began  and  grew  into  a  passion,  and  was  persevered  in  for 
fifty  years.  For  during  this  time  he  was  rarely  absent  from 
the  island.  He  had,  however,  one  most  memorable  visit  of 
two  months — September  to  November — to  Edinburgh  and 
Scotland,  the  memory  of  which  remained  very  fresh  to  the 
end  of  life,  and  he  often  spoke  or  wrote  of  the  great  silent 
hills  and  the  leagues  of  purple  heather. 

From  his  copious  notes  and  diaries,  the  accumulation  of 
over  fifty  years,  he  wrote  his  remarkable  book  '  Die  Vogel- 
warte  Helgoland,'  the  value  and  importance  of  which  to 
students  of  migration  it  is  difiScult  to  overrate.  In  1874, 
when  the  writer  first  made  Herr  Gatke's  acquaintance,  this 
had  already  made  considerable  progress,  but  it  was  not  till 
sixteen  years  later,  in  May  1890,  that  the  last  line  was 
written.  The  first  and  German  edition,  under  the  editorship 
of  his  friend  and  countryman.  Professor  Rudolph  Blasius, 
was  published  at  Brunswick  in  1891,  and  the  excellent 
English  edition  and  translation  at  Edinburgh  in  1895,  every 
line  of  this  being  revised  and  corrected  by  the  author.  This 
indeed  was  a  matter  for  congratulation,  for  very  shortly 
after  a  serious  attack  of  influenza  he  became  partially 
disabled  by  the  disease — paralysis — which  carried  him  off 
sixteen  months  later. 

Before  1874  Herr  Gatke  knew  little  of  English  ornitholo- 
gists or  their  work.  In  '  The  Ibis  '  for  1862,  p.  58,  appeared 
a  translation  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Blasius  in  connection  with  the 
most  noteworthy  captures  on  the  island,  originally  published 
in  '  Naumannia '  (1858,  p.  803).  There  was  also  a  list  contri- 
buted by  Gatke  himself  to  the  '  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical 
Journal '  (new  series,  ix.  p.  333) ,  and  this  comprised  almost 
all  the  ornithological  information  on  Heligoland  that  was 
known  in  England.     His  library  in  1874  was  very  limited. 


Olitevy. 


Cratke  spoke  sod  vrote  English  perfectlj,  and  for  nrentT- 
two  yean  kept  «  regnlar  correspotuieiKe  uid  inicrcluutgo 
of  Dotei  cm  migntioD  with  the  writer.  His  last  letter  is 
dated  Deceiober  20th,  1895,  uid  briedj  oooTeya  Chiistmu 
greetings,  oondndtag  with  regrets  that  he  is  not  longer  able 
to  bold  the  pen  in  his  feeble  hands.  His  Iftten,  like  his 
book,  are  full  of  beautifDlly-eiprescd  thoughts  and  word- 
paintings  in  connection  with  his  favourite  subjects,  while 
the  occasional  pen-and-ink  sketches  all  tadicate  the  skilful 
artist.  He  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  ini|Hirt  his 
knowledge,  and  never  weary  of  talking  about  his  cbarmiug 
little  Tisitoni,  the  pilgrims  over  that  great  myateriuua 
Zugttriute.  How  well  we  recollect  the  delight  with  which 
the  veteran  naturalist  at  our  last  visit  pointed  out  the  recent 
specimens  added  to  his  collection,  ranged  all  round  the  walls 
of  his  large,  well-lighted  studio,  and  then,  stepping  out  into 
the  pretty  garden,  famed  for  its  roses,  he  pointed  out  the 
spots  where  some  of  hia  chief  treasures  had  appeared.  "  Ou 
that  pole  EraberL:a  ruatlcu  perched  ;  near  there  1  caught  my 
beautiful  male  E.  ptlyomU ;  to  the  right  of  that  highest 
villow,  Turdus  variut  and  T.  fuscatut ;  Emberiia  mtlano- 
cephala  I  have  repeatedly  shot  with  my  walking-stick  gun; 
E.  luteula,  PAytioicopus  mtidui,  P.  funcaliu,  P.  viridamu, 
P.  gupercUiosus,  and  P.  tristit,  all  within  a  very  limited 
space."     The  kind  owner  of  tliis  treusure-plot  never  tired  of 
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pointing  oat  the  wonders  of  his  smaU  demesne.  Then  we 
were  conducted  to  the  high  plateau  of  the  Oberland,  with  s 
sea-horizon  in  every  direction,  and  again  the  marrellovis 
story  of  bird-life  was  repeated ;  almost  every  yard  of  the  land, 
and  each  ledge,  nook,  and  comer  of  the  precipitous  coast- 
line, seemed  linked  with  the  memory  of  some  far-trayelled 
rarity. 

In  appearance  Gatke  was  a  man  of  fine  carriage,  yerj 
upright,  and  considerably  over  six  feet  in  height.  He  had  s 
finely-formed  head,  and  none  could  know  him  without  being 
struck  with  his  noble  presence.  His  cast  of  features  reminded 
us  of  the  portraits  of  '  Christopher  North.'  Notwithstanding 
his  knowledge  and  experience,  he  was  a  man  of  great  modesty, 
and  never  decried  or  undervalued  the  labours  of  his  brother- 
workers.  In  one  of  his  letters,  speaking  of  migration,  he 
says :  ^'  We  may  in  time  learn  something  of  the  How  and 
When ;  but  as  for  the  Why,  that  must  ever  remain  an 
unsolved  problem,  till  you  and  I  launch  out  to  the  unknown 
shore,  or  manage  to  learn  the  language  of  the  birds,  and  be 
told  in  their  own  tongue/'  At  the  time  of  his  death  G'atke 
was  corresponding  and  honorary  member  of  several  scientific 
societies  in  England,  Europe,  and  America.  His  collections 
remain  on  the  island,  and  have  now  become  the  property  of 
the  German  Government.  Gatke  has  made  Heligoland 
classic  ground,  and,  so  long  as  ornithology  has  an  existence, 
the  old  storm-beaten  crag  will  be  associated  with  his  name, 
rather  than  remembered  as  the  island-fortress  ceded  by 
England  to  Germany. 

In  looking  through  Gatke's  letters  we  were  struck  with 
the  following  passage,  which  seems  now  as  applicable  to 
himself  as  it  was  to  the  great  naturalist  to  whom  it  referred : — 
''  And  Darwin  has  gone  to  rest  too ;  not  many  who  have  left 
so  broad  a  mark  behind  as  he,  and  fully  deserved  by  so  long  a 
life  of  such  earnest  toil  in  so  grand  a  vineyard.'' — J.  C. 

Charles  E.  Bendire,  Major  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  died  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  on  the  4th  of  February 
last.    A  relative  of  Weyprecht  and  Payer,  the  discoverers  of 
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Franz  Joseph  tiand,  Bendire  was  bom  in  Hesse  Darmstadt 
in  1836,  went  to  America  in  1852,  and  entered  the  United 
States  Army  in  1854 ;  after  which,  till  his  retirement  in  1886, 
he  was  almost  continuously  on  frontier  service  at  remote  or 
inaccessible  outposts.  Apart  from  the  reputation  he  acquired 
in  Indian  warfare,  he  was  a  well-known  eiplorer,  laid  out 
many  roads  and  surveyed  routes  for  telegrapb-Iinea,  while 
as  a  naturalist  no  American  of  thia  half  century  has  spent 
half  so  much  time  in  the  field  or  made  sueh  voluminous  and 
accurate  notes. 

Bendire  contributed  several  letters  to  the  '  Bulletin  of  the 
Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,'  and  in  1877  be  published  an 
important  paper  on  the  Birds  of  South-eastern  Oregon ;  but 
his  great  work  is  undoubtedly  the  '  Life-Histories  of  North- 
American  Birds,'  the  second  volume  of  winch  we  have  noticed 
on  p.  268  of  thia  part.  He  was  an  extremely  popular  man, 
and  his  death  is  deeply  regretted  j  by  uo  one  more  thau  by 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  from  whose  obituary  notice  in  '  Scie 
we  have  taken  much  of  the  foregoing.  But  as  showing  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  the  kind  of  experiences  he  met 
with  when  collecting,  we  cannot  do  better  thau  give  an 
extract  from  vol.  i.  of  the  above  work  {pp.  231-232),  in 
which  Bendire  describes  the  finding  oF  the  first  nest  then 
known  of  Buteo  abbreviatug,  the  Zone-tailed  Hawk.  On 
April  22nd,  1872,  he  had  found  one  egg  in  the  nest,  and,  as 
he  naturally  wished  to  obtain  another,  he  paid  a  second 
visit  to  the  locality  on  May  3rd ; — 

"As  the  bird  appearud  so  very  tame,  I  concluded  to 
examine  the  nest  before  attempting  to  secure  the  parent, 
and  it  was  well  1  did  so.  Climbing  to  the  nest  I  found 
another  egg,  and  at  the  same  instant  saw  from  my  elevated 
position  something  else  which  could  not  have  been  observed 
from  the  ground,  namely,  several  Apache  Indians  crouched 
down  on  the  side  of  a  little  caiiou  which  opened  into  the 
creek-bed  about  80  yards  further  np.  They  were  evidently 
watching  me,  their  heads  being  raised  just  to  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  caflon.  In  those  days  Apacbe  Indians  were 
not  the   most  desirable  neighbours,  especially  when  one  i 
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up  a  tree  and  unarmed ;  I  therefore  descended  as  leisurely 
as  possible,  knowing  that  if  I  showed  any  special  haste  in 
getting  down  they  would  suspect  me  of  having  seen  them. 
The  egg  I  had  placed  in  my  mouth  as  the  quickest  and  safest 
way  that  I  could  think  of  to  dispose  of  it — and  rather  an 
uncomfortably  large  mouthful  it  was,  too;  nevertheless  I 
reached  the  ground  safely,  and,  with  my  horse  and  shot-gun, 
lost  no  time  in  getting  to  high  and  open  ground.  I  returned 
to  the  place  again  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  looking  for 
the  Indians,  but  what  followed  has  no  bearing  upon  my 
subject.  [There  is  a  grim  suggestiveness  in  this  remark.] 
I  only  mention  the  episode  to  account  for  not  having  secured 
one  of  the  parents  of  these  eggs.  I  found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  remove  the  egg  from  my  mouth  without  injury,  but  I 
finally  succeeded,  though  my  jaws  ached  for  some  time 
afterwards.^' 

William  Graham,  of  Gartmore,  and  of  the  Manor  House, 
Cray  ford,  Kent,  died  on  March  12tb,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven.  In  early  life  he  had  some  experience  of  sheep-farming 
in  New  Zealand,  and  on  his  return  he  devoted  to  sport  and 
natural  history  as  much  time  as  could  be  spared  from  business. 
Accounts  of  excursions  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  the  Fames, 
and  the  Bass  Bock  are  to  be  found  in  the  '  Trans.  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Naturalists'  Society,'  but  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Bidwell,  for  Graham  disliked  writing.  He  was  partial 
to  duck-shooting  in  Holland;  while,  as  a  good  fisherman, 
his  practical  knowledge  led  to  his  being  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  National  Sea-Fisheries  Committee.  Elected  a  Member 
of  the  B.  0.  U.  in  1886,  and  one  of  the  original  Members  of 
the  B.  O.  C,  at  the  Meetings  of  which  he  was  a  constant 
attendant,  Graham  was  well  known  and  deservedly  popular. 
It  was  only  on  the  21st  of  last  January  that  he  was  pre- 
siding as  Prime  Warden  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company  at  a 
dinner,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  the  presence  of  a 
large  proportion  of  explorers  and  scientific  men,  especially 
ornithologists ;  and  his  genial  personality  will  be  much  missed 
at  our  gatherings. 
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XXIY .—Fi€ld'Note8  an  the  Birds  of  Chili.     By  Ambrose 
A.  Lane.      With  an  Introduction  and  Remarks  by  P.  L. 

SCLATEB*. 

[Concluded  firom  p.  195.] 

89.    COLUMBA  ARAUCANA^  LcSS. 

Columba  araucana,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xxi.  p.  296. 

(Calle-calle.) 

1  did  not  see  much  of  this  species  in  Central  Chili,  though 
I  observed  it  once  in  a  wooded  and  secluded  glade  on  the 
hills  near  Hospital,  where  I  was  told  a  pair  nested.  The 
birds  were  said  to  come  in  flocks  there  in  the  cold  season. 
In  the  south  I  found  them  plentiful,  especially  about 
Valdivia  and  Rio  Bueno.  In  Arauco  they  are  fairly 
numerous,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  former  places.  They 
probably  extend  far  south. 

These  Pigeons  nest  at  Rio  Bueno  about  December.  The 
nest  is  a  loose  structure  of  sticks,  like  that  of  the  Clueest ; 
and  one  1  got  was  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  about  15  feet  high. 
Their  cooing  was  a  deep  booming  sound. 

They  are  generally  known  as  the  "  Torcaza." 

*  [The  localities  given  after  the  names  of  the  species  in  brackets  are 
those  of  Mr.  Lane's  specimens,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. — 
P.  L.  S.] 

SER.  VII. —  VOL.  III.  Y 
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The  iris  of  this  Pigeon  is  a  doable  ring,  the  outer  section 
being  cadmium-yellow,  and  the  inner  orpiment-orange. 
The  bare  skin  round  the  eye  is  Indian  purple,  marked  with 
a  delicate  network  of  pomegranate-purple.  The  tarsi  and 
feet  are  of  a  brilliant  poppy-red,  the  bill  and  claws  black. 

90.  Zenaida  maculata  (Vieill.)- 

Zenaida  auriculata,  Salvarl.  B.  M.  C.  xxi.  p.  384. 

(Hacienda  Mansel,  Rio  Pilraaiguen,  and  Rio  Bueno.) 

This  Dove  is  very  plentiful  throughout  Central  Chili.  I 
saw  only  a  few  near  Conccpcion  on  going  south  in  June 
(1890),  when  it  was  mid-winter  there,  and  further  south  I 
found  it  only  occurred  as  a  summer  visitant. 

It  arrived  at  Maquegua  (as  a  summer  visitant)  about 
the  end  of  August.  On  going  to  Valdivia  in  September  I 
did  not  find  it  there,  nor  in  any  other  locality  I  visited 
until  I  got  to  Rio  Bueno,  where  it  was  plentiful  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  rivers,  on  the  margins  and  pebbly  beaches 
of  which  it  constantly  appeared  to  be  feeding. 

In  Central  Chili  it  breeds  from  November  to  December, 
and  at  Rio  Bueno  from  Christmas  till  March. 

The  nests  are  like  that  of  the  European  Turtle-Dove; 
those  I  found  at  Rio  Bueno  being  usually  placed  in  a  thick 
bush  or  the  fork  of  a  tree  overhanging  or  standing  in  water. 

I  got  a  young  bird  to  rear  in  January,  1891,  at  Rio 
Bueno :  we  took  it  from  a  nest  in  a  "  quila''  whilst  going 
along  the  Rio  Conta  in  a  boat ;  but  soon  after  we  were  ship- 
wrecked on  a  rapid,  and  all  my  specimens,  and  most  of  my 
clothes,  were  swept  away.  I  subsequently  got  a  pair  from 
another  nest,  but  they  were  too  young  and  I  could  not  get 
them  to  thrive ;  they  died  in  consequence  after  I  had  had 
them  a  week. 

91.    MeTRIOPELIA  MELANOPTERA   (Mol.). 

Metriopelia  melanoptera,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xxi.  p.  497. 

(Lalcalhuay,  Tarapacd.) 

This  Dove  occurs  at  Huasco,  Sacaya,  and  other  locali- 
ties  in  Tarapaca;  I  only  observed  it  between  8,000  and 
12,000  feet.     On  first  going  to  Iluasco  in  January  I  noticed 
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one  or  two  flocks  of  upwards  of  a  dozen  im  tlie  sierras, 
but  subsequently  I  met  with  only  odd  pairs,  and  tliey 
were  scarce. 

[Mr.  Lane  also  procured  examples  of  M.  aymara  al 
Huaaco.     See  B.  M.  C.  xxi.  p.  500.— P.  L.  S.] 

92.  CuAM^PELiA  cnuziANA  (d'Orb.). 
Chamtepelia  crusinnn,  Salvad,  B.  M.  C.  xxi.  p.  483. 
(Pica.) 

This  Laudsome  little  Dove  is  to  be  seen  everywhere  at  Picaj 
in  gardens,street3,corrala,&c,  Itis  known  as  the  "Palomita" 
or  "  Tortolita,"  I  found  a  nest  on  top  of  a  post  supporting 
the  wall  of  a  shed  in  a  [garden  ;  as  the  whole  structure  was  a 
mere  wicker-work  arrangement,  intended  only  as  a  shelter 
from  the  sun,  the  birds  found  no  difficulty  of  passage 
through  the  interstices  of  the  roof.  The  nest  was  a  mere 
platform  of  stalks  or  grass,  and  contained  two  newly  hatched 
young,  so  I  did  not  disturb  it.  I  believe  that  this  Dove 
nests  more  commonly  iu  the  forks  of  trees  or  shi'ubs. 

93,  RaLLHS  SANOUINOLENTIIS,  Sw. 

Railus  rhyttrhynchus,  James,  New  List,  p.  10. 

Limnopardalus  sanguinolentus,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C,  xxvii. 
p.  30. 

This  bird  occurs  through  Central  and  Southern  Chili  in 
all  suitable  localities,  but  is  much  more  plentiful  in  the  south. 
It  is  also  common  on  Chiloe,  and  probably  right  down  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  called  "Piden"  throughout 
Central  Chili  and  also  in  the  southern  provinces,  but  in  the 
latter  is  better  known  as  "  Gallereta."  It  appeared  to  he  a 
resident  in  all  these  districts. 

The  iris  is  of  a  dark  crimson  colour.  In  the  living  bird 
the  bill  is  coloured  at  the  base  above  Sevres  blue,  and 
beneath  vermilion,  the  rest  of  it  being  oil-green.  The  legs 
and  feet  are  geranium-pink,  deeper  on  the  fronts ;  the  claws 
black. 

This  Rail  is  always  to  be  found  in  swampy  ground, 
where  tliere  is  abundance  of  sedge  or  rushes. 

I  noticed  a  good  many  on  the  flats  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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Maquegua  River  in  Arauco,  these  localities  being  flooded 
by  the  tide  at  high  water.  Owing  to  its  retiring  habits  it 
is  not  often  seen,  but  may  be  frequently  heard,  especially 
when  night  approaches.  The  cry  is  loud  and  remarkable; 
I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  heard  the  cry  of  the  Water-Rail  at 
home,  so  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  like  it.  It  commences 
with  a  deep  rumbling  sound  ascending  to  a  whistling  shriek; 
this  extraordinary  sound  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and 
the  deep  rumbling  gradually  dies  away.  When  I  first  heard 
it  I  was  probably  within  ten  yards  of  the  bird,  and  thought  the 
noise  was  made  by  some  amphibious  mammal,  such  as  an  otter^ 
until  I  was  assured  by  a  native  that  it  was  produced  by 
a  bird.  When  I  went  down  to  Arauco  I  heard  these  Rails 
often  enough,  sometimes  dozens  of  them  together,  making  a 
noise  that  was  audible  a  long  way  off. 

I  also  obtained  at  Pica  a  peculiar  small  variety  of  this 
Rail.  It  was,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  of  the  same  colour 
in  every  respect  and  had  the  same  cry,  the  only  difference 
apparent  being  the  size. 

These  Rails  occurred  in  limited  numbers  in  reeds  or 
bushes  by  the  water-courses  at  Pica ;  but  the  covert  was  so 
thick  I  do  not  believe  even  a  ji^ood  dog  could  drive  them  into 
view ;  I  was  lucky  in  getting  even  one  specimen,  although  I 
was  continually  watching  during  my  limited  stay. 

94.    PoRPHYRIOPS  MELANOPS   (Vicill.). 

Porphyriops  melanops,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiii.  p.  182. 

I  heard  of  this  species  only  about  Valdivia,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  dense  thicket  which  generally  covers  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  running  through  forest  districts.  It  is 
perhaps  not  uncommon,  but  it  is  diflScult  to  get  birds  in  such 
localities,  or  even  to  observe  their  habits,  and  I  only  identi- 
fied  this  one  specimen,  though  I  thought  I  saw  more. 

95.  Gallinula  oaleata. 

Gallinula  galeata,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiii.  p.  180;  Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  136. 

(Sacaya.) 

This  bird  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  marshes  of 
Sacaya^  but  is  very  different  in  its  habits  from  the  Coots, 
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It  Is  locally  known  aa  the  "  Llagareto,"  aud  nests  in  rushes, 
sedge,  &c.,  laying  about  five  eggs  in  January  or  February. 
This  Water-fien  is  a  very  hard  bird  to  shoot,  as  it  is  a  most 
extraordinaiy  skulker,  and  on  being  sighted  it  creeps  into  a 
tuft  or  bush,  whicli  the  gunner  naturally  appronchca  and 
esamines  cautiously,  hut  seldom  flushes  the  bird,  though  he 
may  see  it  walking  about  a  hundred  yards  away  quite  un- 
coucemcdly.  In  this  way,  even  when  assisted  by  a  couple  of 
keen-eyed  nativesj  one  of  these  birds  has  completely  deluded 
me  from  spot  to  spot.  It  will  be  found  as  frequently  on 
the  drier  parts  of  the  ralley  an  on  water ;  but  I  never 
saw  more  than  a  pair  together,  nor  did  I  find  it  amongst 
the  Coots  which  live  in  colonies.  It  oceuis  up  to  11,000 
feet.  The  sexes  are  of  the  same  size,  aud  the  females  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  plumage  as  the  adult  male. 

96.  FuLicA  GiGANTEA,  Eyd,  et  Soul. 

FuHca  ffii/anlea,  Sharpe,  B,  M.  C.  xxiii.  p.  219  ;  Sel. 
P.Z.  S.  1891,  p.  136. 

(Sacaya.) 

I  only  observed  this  fine  Coot  in  Tarapacil,  and  even  there 
it  was  very  local,  being  confined  to  certain  pools. 

There  was  a  small  piece  of  marsh  at  Sacaya  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  with  a  few  acres  of  water  and  a  fair  amount 
of  sedgy  grass  about  it.  On  this  1  found  a  colony  of  F.  ffU 
ffontea  and  F.  ardtsiaca ;  but  I  never  saw  them  anywhere 
else  but  in  this  one  spot,  from  which  they  appeared  never  to 
stray.     The  altitude  of  this  place  was  nearly  11,000  feet. 

The  two  species,  when  swimming  on  the  ponds  along  with 
ducks  and  other  birds,  usually  make  a  considerable  clamour, 
some  of  their  cries  being  most  peculiar.  On  the  ponds  they 
occupied  I  observed  about  six  nests,  some  of  which  were 
composed  of  materials  enough  to  fill  a  horse-cart,  the  part 
above  water  being  about  3  feet  in  diameter.  I  swam,  or 
rather  floated  myself,  over  a  layer  of  dirty  black  mud  (which 
I  found  was  covered  only  by  about  twelve  inches  of  clear 
water  and  too  deep  and  sticky  to  wude  through]  to  visit  these 
neats,  but  found  no  eggs,  only  broken  ahells.  This  was  in 
January     but  later  on  I  got  an  Indian  to  go  to  a  nest  which 
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was  easier  to  reach^  and  obtained  some  eggs.  I  went  to  the 
spot  again  in  March^  thinking  I  saw  eggs^  but  obtained  none  : 
however,  later  in  April  I  found  eggs  containing  young  birds ; 
these,  I  think,  belonged  to  F.  ardesiaca. 

97.  FULICA  ARDESIACA,  Tsch. 

Fulxca  ardesiaca y  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiii.  p.  217. 

(Sacaya.) 

This  species  measures  about  16  inches  long,  bill  to  rictus 
1*5 ;  tail  3,  containing  two  middle  rectrices  and  five  lateral 
on  each  side.  The  bill  is  sulphur-yellow,  with  a  patch  of 
hazel  on  the  top  of  the  culmen  and  continued  up  to  the  shield 
on  the  forehead.  The  legs  and  feet  are  oil-green,  shading 
into  sage-green  in  parts ;  the  claws  greenish-drab.  Both 
this  species  and  the  preceding  are  termed  "Machorita"  by 
the  Indian,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  Llama, 
which  they  call  the  ''  Machora.'* 

98.  FULICA  LEUCOPTERA*. 

Falica  leucoptera,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiii.  p.  224. 

(Sacaya.) 

The  common  Chilian  Coot  is  known  everywhere  as  the 
"  Tagua,^'  and  occurs  on  all  the  lagunas  and  marshes  through- 
out  the  central  and  southern  provinces;  it  builds  floating  uests^ 
and  lays  from  five  to  eight  eggs.  The  length  of  an  adult  is 
about  15  inches ;  bill  (point  to  rictus)  1*3,  (to  top  of  shield) 
1*75 ;  tail  2*375,  containing  two  middle  rectrices  and  five  on 
each  side ;  wing  7*25  ;  tarsus  2375.  The  legs  and  feet  are 
light  olive-green,  dark  at  the  joints,  with  a  touch  of  coral- 
red  round  the  tibiae.  The  bill  and  shield  are  canary-yellow, 
with  a  patch  of  coral-red  at  the  margin  on  the  culmen. 

99.  Belonopterus  chilensis. 

Belonopterus  chilensis,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  165. 

(San  Pedro  and  San  Antonio.) 

This  Plover  is  common  all  through  Central  and  Southern 
Chili,  and  its  noisy  and  discordant  screeching  may  be  heard 
by  anyone  traversing  flat  or  marshy  ground.  It  is  known 
in  the  central  provinces  as  the  '^  Queltregiie,^^  and  in  the  south 

*  [Beeidee  these  three  species  Mr.  Lane  obtained  examples  of  Fuiica 
nrmiUata  in  TarapadL    See  B.  M.  C.  xxiii.  p.  219.~P.  L.  S.] 
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and  Chiloe  as  the  "  Fraile/'  It  is  very  similar  to  V.  vulgaris 
in  its  nesting-habits^  I  was  told^  and  lays  four  eggs  of  similar 
description. 

100.  Ptiloscelis  resplendens. 

Vanellus  resplendens,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  136. 

Ptiloscelis  resplendens,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  137. 

(Sacaya  and  Sitani.) 

I  met  this  Plover  only  in  TarapacA,  where  it  occurs  at 
Huasco,  Sacaya^  and  Cancosa,  and  is  called  by  the  Indians 
"  Lequi-lequi/*  It  closely  resembles  the  former  in  its  habits, 
and  utters  similar  discordant  cries  when  approached.  I 
observed  it  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet,  where  it  appeared  to  be 
resident.  I  was  told  that  it  nests  on  the  open  ground  about 
December,  laying  four  eggs. 

101.  iEoiALITIS  OCCIDENTALIS,  Cab. 

jEgialitis  occidentalism  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1886,  p.  403, 1891, 
p.  137;  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  295. 

(Sacaya  and  Laraqueti.) 

This  handsome  little  Plover  occurs  in  the  Andes  in  wet 
salt-marshes,  such  as  Huasco,  where  it  is  fairly  numerous, 
and  also  at  Cancosa.  At  Sacaya  a  few  were  found  on  the 
small  stretch  of  brackish  laguna  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley.  The  Indians  there  called  it  ^'  Platerito.''  I  observed 
it  up  to  11,000  feet,  and  it  remained  in  the  localities  above 
mentioned  up  to  the  time  I  left. 

A  female  which  I  measured  was  6*5  inches  long,  bill  to 
rictus  '75,  tail  1*75,  wing  5*5,  tarsus  1,  middle  toe  and 
claw  '76,     Bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

Iris  dark  brown. 

102.  EUDROMIAS  MODESTA  (Licht.). 

Zonibyx  modesta,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  238. 
Observed  in  flocks  or  small  groups  on  the  beach  near 
Arauco,  in  August. 

103.  H^MATOPUs  FRAZARi,  Brcwstcr. 

Hcematopusfrazari,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  117. 

Hamatopus  palliatus,  James,  New  List,  p.  194<. 

(Arauco.) 

I  met  with  this  species  of  Oyster-catcher,  which  is  called 
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the  "  Pipilen ''  from  its  cry,  only  on  the  beach  in  Arauco  in 
August.  A  male  measured  17*25  inches ;  bill  (to  rictus)  3'5 ; 
tail  4*5,  containing  two  middle  rectrices  and  five  lateral  on 
each  side ;  wing  9*5 ;  tarsus  2,  middle  toe  1*5  (with  claw),  hind 
toe  absent.     Feet  partially  webbed. 

Bill  poppy-red  at  the  base,  merging  into  carmine,  which 
assumes  a  bright  transparent  yellowish  hue  at  the  tip.  Iris 
deep  orange ;  cere  poppy-red.  Legs  and  feet  flesh-colour^ 
claws  black. 

104.  Thinocorus  RUMicivoRUs,  Escli. 

Thinocorus  rumicivorus,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  719 ; 
Scl.  P.Z.S.  1891,  p.  137. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  species  to  be  met  with  on  the  deserts 
of  Tarapacd  and  in  the  similar  parts  of  Northern  Chili,  it 
is  indeed  the  only  bird  I  observed  in  those  sterile  regions  far 
from  water  and  cultivation,  though  certain  Musisaxicoline 
species  appear  now  and  then  about  the  corrals  and  heaps 
of  debris  near  habitations.  In  Tarapaca  I  found  it  occa- 
sionally from  the  sea-shore  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Pica,  and  it  perhaps  ranges  higher.  It  is,  I  was  told, 
far  more  plentiful  further  south,  especially  about  Huasco 
and  Coquimbo ;  at  the  former  place  I  was  told  it  could  be 
shot  wholesale  near  the  water-springs  at  certain  hours.  I 
could  not  make  out  much  about  these  birds  whilst  in  Tarapaci, 
as  I  found  them  very  scarce,  and  nobody  seemed  to  know  much 
of  them ;  but  I  had  more  experience  of  them  later,  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  they  all  probably  visit  water,  and 
most  likely  grassy  glades,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  they  inhabit,  at  certain  intervals,  even  though  they  pass 
most  of  their  time  on  the  desert  or  bare  sand. 

They  are  called  in  the  north  "Perdicita"  (=  Little 
Partridge)  or  "  Echadcro  "  (from  the  reflective  Spanish  verb 
echarsCy  to  stretch  one^s  self  at  full  length),  from  their  habit  of 
lying  flat  on  the  sand  in  some  slight  hollow  on  the  approach 
of  an  intruder.  Once  or  twice  on  the  few  occasions  that  I  met 
with  them  in  Tarapaca  we  dismounted  and  walked  to  where 
they  were  running  when  we  last  saw  them  (though  I  never 
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could  mark  them  down  with  accuracy  on  tlie  glaring  saud 
which  they  so  closely  resemble) ,  but  after  walking  carefully  aud 
making  olose  scrutiuy  we  could  find  no  further  trace  of  them. 
I  found  small  floeks  of  them  subsequently  on  the  wide  beach 
extending  from  Laraqueti  to  Arauco ;  this  was  in  August, 
and  I  was  told  that  tliey  occurred  there  only  at  that  season. 
The  natives  had  uu  regular  name  for  them,  calling  them 
"  Folios  (chickens)  del  mar,"  wliich  name  they  also  apjily  to 
the  Plovers  and  other  small  Limicoliiie  species.  I  did  not 
hear  of  their  occurrence  further  south. 

The  sexes  are  not  quite  similar  in  size,  the  female  being  a 
little  smaller :  she  has  also  a  more  finely  shaped  bead  and 
gullet,  and  does  not  obtain  the  peculiar  black  marks  on  the 
throat  and  jugulum  which  distinguish  the  adult  male, 
unless  very  slightly.  The  latter  measures  5  inches  long;  bill 
(point  to  rictus)  -5  ;  tail  2'5,  containing  t\To  middle  reclrices 
and  five  lateral  on  each  aide ;  wing  I'o ;  tarsus  075,  middle 
and  hind  toes  '675  and  "125  respectively.  Dill  saffi-on-yellow 
at  the  base,  tipped  with  black.  Legs  and  feet  saft'ron-yellow, 
claws  black. 

On  taktug  wing  these  birds  utter  a  wheezing  screech,  much 
like  that  of  a  Snipe.  When  feeding  they  utter  bubbling 
or  cooing  sounds,  such  as  might  be  heard  from  Pigeons. 
Their  flight  is  decidedly  Snipe-like,  from  the  similar  struc- 
ture of  the  wings. 

I  picked  up,  or  rather  capture*!,  one  of  these  birds  which  I 
had  wounded  out  of  a  flock  near  Iiaraqueti  in  August  1890; 
the  extremity  of  the  radius  in  one  wing  was  fractured,  hut 
as  it  did  not  apjienr  much  the  worse  1  soon  cured  it  by  a 
small  o^xtrutiou  and  kept  it  in  a  box,  partly  open  and  wired 
ou  one  side,  in  order  to  study  its  habits.  As  it  was  moulting 
at  the  time  it  fell  into  such  a  low  condition  that  it  nearly  died, 
but  on  being  liberated  now  and  tlicu  for  ten  minutes  or  so  in  a 
field  it  recovered.  I  brought  it  at  first  on  to  the  beach,  to  try 
und  find  out  its  food  on  the  bare  sand;  but  though  I  saw  it 
peck  I  never  could  tell  exactly  what  it  pecked  at.  In  a 
garden  or  field  it  ate  grass  aud  various  weeds  with  voracity, 
hut  I  had  to  watch  it  carefully  aa  it  ran  very  fast,  aud  always 
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tried  to  hide  by  flattening  itself  down  in  soroe  hollow.     In 
this  way  I  nearly  lost  it  once  or  twice^  and  often  was  near 
treading  on  it.     I  accustomed  it  by  degrees  to  eat  bread  and 
canary-seed^  but  it  did  not  take  to  the  latter  for  some  time. 
Before  leaving  Maquegua  for  good^  I  kept  it  for  about  a  week 
in  a  pit  in  a  garden.     During  this  time  I  generally  broaght 
it  in  at  nighty  and  it  remained  quiet  all  day  as  it  could  not 
get  out^  and  fortunately  was  not  stolen ;  whilst  as  it  had  a 
good  run  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  it  throve  exceed- 
ingly well.      It  was  never  apparently  wild  or  frightened^ 
even  when   first   caged,  though   it  constantly  pecked   and 
hammered  with  its  bill  as  if  to  get  out.     It  continued  this 
habit  more  or  less  and  never  got  much  tamer,  nor  would  it 
feed  from  hand.     However,  it  proved  so  interesting  and  waa 
so  easily  kept  that  I  brought  it  with  me  on  moving  souths 
and  it  went  through  a  more  marvellous  amount  of  travelling 
than  I  should  think  ever  came  to  the  lot  of  a  bird  before. 
Though  it  got  on  well  enough  on  the  steamers,  its  occasional 
position  on  the  jolting  bullock-waggon  was,  I  fear,  unen- 
viable; and,  finally,  I  found  it  advisable  to  carry  it  in  a 
little  box  in  my  saddle-bag  to  Rio  Bueno;  but  even  this 
did  not  affect  it,  and  it  continued  to  flourish  until  I  foolishly 
trusted  it  in  a  cage  with  a  specimen  of  Glaucidium  nanum, 
which  appeared  too  small  to  be  offensive.     But  the  Owl  ate 
the  head  ofl*  the  Quail-Snipe,  after  I  had  kept  it  safe  for  six 
months. 

105.  Thinocorus  orbignyanus,  Geoflfr.  et  Less. 

Thinocorus  orbignyanus,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  718; 
Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  137. 

(Sacaya,  Cancosa,  and  Lake  Huasco.) 

These  birds  were  plentiful  about  Sacaya, especially  on  grassy 
slopes  near  water,  in  which  I  have  even  seen  them  paddle. 
They  occurred  also  at  Huasco  and  Cancosa,  and  at  all  the 
springs  in  Tarapaca  giving  rise  to  verdure.  The  Bolivians  call 
this  bird  '*Puca-puca,**  probably  from  its  gurgling  or  Snipe- 
like notes,  which  are  similar  in  most  respects — as  are  the 
general  appearance  and  behaviour  of  this  bird — to  those  of  the 
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former  species  (T.  rumicivorus).  It  also  has  the  same  habit  of 
flatteniDg  Itselt'oQ  tiie  saDd  to  eacape  observation.  It  is  larger 
than  T. rumidvortts, au  adult  male  nieasiiriiig  8'25  inches  long, 
bill 'GrSjiailS'Siwing  it '5,  tarsus  -875.  The  bill  is  deep  chrome 
at  the  base,  shading  to  broccoli -brown  at  the  poiut.  Legs 
and  feet  deep  chrome,  claws  black.  These  birds  become 
more  voluble  at  times,  especially  at  night,  when  their  peculiar 
gobbling  cry  is  frequently  audible  and  somewhat  like  the 
drumming  of  a  Snipe.  They  are  usually  met  in  small  docks, 
except  when  in  the  breeding-season,  which  is  at  its  height 
during  January  and  February.  At  Sacaya  the  iiest  is  a 
mere  hollow  in  the  sand,  with  a  few  fragments  of  twigs  or 
grass  around.  The  eggs  are  four  in  number.  These  birds 
are  mostly  graminivorous  in  their  feeding. 

They  occur  generally  on  the  Andes  of  Xorth  Chili  as  far 
as  the  peaks  adjacent  to  Santiago,  extending  both  sides  from 
8,000  to  14,000  feet,  but  south  of  this  I  got  no  authentic 
report  of  them. 

106.  Attaqis  oayi,  St.-Hil.  et  L^s. 

Attagis  gayi,  Sharpe,  B.  M,  C.  xxiv.  p.  "15;  Scl,  P.  Z.  S. 
1891,  p.  137. 

(Sacaya.) 

Of  this  species  I  learned  but  little ;  it  is  called  "  Pcnliz 
(Partridge)  de  la  Cordilla,"  occurring,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  only  on  the  elevated  solitudes  of  the  Andes  from 
5,000  to  12,000  feet. 

Guided  by  an  Indian,  I  sought  it  several  times,  but 
only  once  came  on  a  flock  or  covey  of  about  half  a  dozen 
near  Sacaya,  out  of  which  T  got  the  speciinen  sent.  This 
was  a  female  12*25  inches  in  length,  bill  (poiut  to  rictuaj 
■875,  tail  3'5,  wing  7'125,  tarsus  1-125;  hind  toe  absent. 
The  iris  was  cinnamon. 

I  was  told  that  these  birds  lay  live  or  six  eggs  of  a  deep 
purple  colour,  and  that  they  are  resident  in  flocks  of  from 
about  six  to  ten,  each  flock  frequenting  one  special  locality, 
generally  the  head  of  some  remote  valley,  where  they  are 
little  disturbed. 
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They  occur  on  the  Andes  adjacent  to  Santiago,  but  I  did 
not  hear  of  their  existence  further  south. 

107.  Rbcurvirostra  andina,  Phil,  et  Landb. 

Recurvirostra  andina,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  334;  Sol. 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  137. 

(Lake  Huasco  and  Sacaya.) 

This  bird,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  is  peculiar  to  the 
salt-marshes  of  tlie  Bolivian  Andes^  at  an  elevation  of  from 
8,000  to  12,000  feet.  It  was  plentiful  about  Huasco,  and 
a  few  occurred  at  Sacaya  in  one  spot,  which  was  a  stretch 
of  saltish  sediment  with  from  two  to  nine  inches  of  water 
on  it,  but  it  never  resorts  to  swamps  or  grassy  slopes. 

The  sexes  are  similar  in  appearance,  the  female  being,  if 
anything,  a  trifle  larger  than  the  male.  The  latter  is  about 
18  inches  long,  bill  3  (base  to  tip),  tail  4.  It  has  two 
middle  rectrices,  and  five  lateral  each  side.  Wing  9*5  inches, 
tarsus  3*5,  middle  and  hind  toes  1*5  and  '25  inch  respectively  ; 
the  latter  is  elevated  about  '375  inch.  The  feet  are  half- 
webbed  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  lavender-grey  ;  claws  and  bill 
black.     The  iris  is  scarlet. 

The  plumage  is  thick  and  well  adapted  to  the  rigorous 
cold  of  the  Andes.  The  flesh  is  a  deep  red,  and  rank-looking, 
like  that  of  the  Flamingo  and  other  birds  which  feed  in  the 
salt-marshes. 

These  Avoccts  appear  to  be  residents  where  they  occur, 
and  I  should  say  are  strictly  local.  I  was  informed  that 
they  nest  about  November,  on  the  shores  of  the  water  they 
frequent,  laying  four  or  five  eggs.  There  arc  three  chicks 
mounted  in  the  Santiago  Museum  and  two  adult  specimens. 
In  the  former  the  bills  were,  I  think,  straight  or  very  slightly 
curved ;  they  are  of  a  light  brown  or  drab  plumage,  with 
black  spots  or  patches. 

These  birds  are  usually  seen  wading  in  the  shallow 
lagunas,  either  singly  or  in  small  groups ;  when  the  latter  is 
the  case  they  usually  are  all  facing  in  the  same  direction,  and 
if  they  move  they  go  forward.  Keeping  the  same  front,  they 
make  rapid  pecks  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  diagonal 
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mtiiner,  Eppcarmg  to  skim  Bomethiiig  off  the  surface  with 
their  long  slender  bills;  this  seemed  to  be  their  only 
methoil  of  feeding,  if  such  it  was.  At  the  same  time  their 
peculiar  cry  may  be  frequently  heard.  This  cry  is  like  that 
of  a  three-quarter-grown  duckling,  and  might  be  expressed 
by  the  syllable  weng  pronounced  with  a  shrill  na»at  accent, 
and  is  something  like  the  note  of  the  Ibis. 

When  disturbed  they  utter  this  note  successively  and 
sometimes  rapidly,  taking  wing  if  a  person  approaches. 
The  flight  is  steady  and  performed  with  rapid  strokes  of 
the  wings,  their  long  legs  being  kept  straight  back,  so  that 
the  feet  protrude  beyond  the  tail. 

The  Bolivians  call  this  bird  the  "  Quaiti.'"  The  first 
specimen  I  fired  at,  at  Huasco,  continued  its  flight  in  an 
undisturbed  manner,  alighting  about  300  or  100  yards  away ; 
when  I  got  up  to  it  I  found  it  was  quite  dead,  though  1  hud 
not  noticed  it  to  waver. 

108.  Gallinago  tARAoVAis  (Vieill.). 
Gallinago [laraguaia,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  050;  Sc!. 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  137. 
(Sacaya  and  Rio  Bueno.) 

This  Snipe  is  fairly  numerous  in  Chili,  increasing  In 
numbers  as  one  goes  south. 

The  average  measurement  of  the  males  I  shot  was: — 
Length  ir25  inches;  hill  'Mo;  tail  25,  containing  two 
middle  reetriccs  aiidsix  lateral  each  side;  wing  5-133  ;  tnrsus 
1-25  inch;  middle  and  hind  toes  1-25  and  *25  (including 
claws),  the  latter  elevated  about  '375  inch.  Iris  dark  brown  ; 
legs  and  feet  a  yellowish  sage-green ;  claws  blackish. 

This  Snipe  was  fairly  numerous  about  Concepciou  and 
thence  to  Arauco  on  the  flat  swamps  by  the  sea  from  June 
to  end  of  July;  hut  by  the  middle  of  August  it  would  have 
been  liani  to  find  one  there.  The  birds  were  very  numerous 
about  the  Rio  ilueno  and  Rio  Pilmaiguen,  where  they  must 
breed.  They  are  called  "  Avecasino  "  in  Arauco,  bnt  about 
Rio  Bupno  they  are  best  known  by  an  ludiau  name  "  Quai- 
quailleu,"  {prononuccd  ki-ki-l'yen).  They  feed  ratJier  on 
open  mudbanka  or  suoh-like  places  than  in  grass  or  sed)^. 
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109.  Gallinago  stricklandi^  Gray. 

Gallinago  stricklandi,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  660. 

I  saw  what  I  believe  was  this  large  Snipe  at  Huasco 
whilst  stalking  some  Flamingoes;  but  as  it  appeared  plentiful 
I  did  not  fire  at  the  time,  because  I  should  have  lost  my 
chance  of  getting  near  the  latter,  and  subsequently  I  was 
so  much  occupied  in  procuring  the  various  new  birds  with 
which  I  was  surrounded  that  I  forgot  it.  A  nest  and  two 
eggs,  wliich  1  believe  belong  to  this  Snipe,  were  brought 
to  me  at  Sacaya  during  the  first  days  I  spent  there.  The 
nest  consisted  of  grass.  I  got  more  of  the  eggs  from  the 
Indians,  but  at  the  time  was  ignorant  as  to  the  species  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  did  not  understand  the  natives  so 
well  as  later  on  ;  but  afterwards  I  found  out  that  the  "  Saje- 
saje  grande  "  was  the  bird  in  question,  as  I  subsequently  shot 
the  *' Saje-saje-chica  ^'  {Gallinago  paraguaife), 

110.    RhYNCHI-A  SEMICOLLARIS   (Vicill.). 

Rosiraiula  semicollaris,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  690. 

(Arauco.). 

I  procured  a  limited  number  of  these  handsome  birds 
just  before  I  left  Arauco.  They  appeared  to  be  in  pairs  and 
I  flushed  them  from  watery  sedge  near  the  sea-shore  whilst 
looking  for  Snipe. 

The  female  is  slightly  larger  than  the  male,  and  the  mark- 
ings and  white  spots  on  back  and  wings  appear  more  distinct, 
but  little  difference  is  observed  on  a  casual  inspection. 

A  female  of  a  pair  shot  in  the  end  of  August  had  highly- 
developed  ova,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  come  to  breed  in 
that  locality.  The  legs  evidently  dangle  during  their  some- 
what low  flight,  as  nearly  all  the  specimens  shot  were  more  or 
less  shattered  in  this  respect. 

111.  Tringa  maculata,  Vieill. 

Heteropygia  maculata,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  562;  Scl. 
P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  137. 

I  shot  a  specimen  of  this  Wader  near  the  river  Pilmaiguen 
towards  the  close  of  February.  It  measured  8*5  inches  long ; 
bill  1*15,  tawny  olive  at  the  base,  shading  darker,  the  outer 
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half  being  black  ;  tail  2*5,  wing  5*75,  tarsus  1*5.  Theirs 
and  feet  were  dark  gallstone-yellow.  I  have  no  details  by 
me  of  the  larger  Tringa  which  I  got  at  Sacaya  (Tarapacil), 
but  this  seemed  to  be  similar  *. 

113.  Tbinga  bairdi,  Coues. 

7V%i  bairii,  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  137. 

Heteropygia  bairdi,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  570. 

(Cancosa,  Sacaya,  and  Lake  Huasco.) 

This  species  was  plentiful  at  Huasco,  Sacaya,  and  other 
places  in  Tarapac^  until  the  end  of  March.  Length  65 
inches,  bill  -9,  tail  2-25,  wing  4*5,  tarsus  "75 ;  bill,  legs,  feet, 
and  eyes  black. 

The  note  is  a  soft  whistling  trill,  uttered  when  ih?  bird 
takes  wing.  The  habits  arc  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
Sanderling. 

113,  ToTANUS  MELANOLErCUa  (Gm.). 

Totanus  melanoleucus,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  426. 

I  got  a  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  south  near  the 
river  Filmaiguen,  in  the  middle  of  February.  This  bird, 
which  was  a  male,  measured  14  inches  long  ;  bill  (to  rictus) 
2'35j  tail  35,  containing  two  middle  rectriees  and  five 
lateral  each  side;  wing  7*35 ;  tarsus  2'8.  Eye  black ;  legs  and 
feet  deep  chrome-yellow ;  claws  black.  Its  local  name  is 
Serapila=Zarapilo. 

114.  ToTANUS  FLAVIPBS  (Gm.). 

Tolanua  flavipes,  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  x.tiv.  p.  431 ;  Scl, 
P.Z.S.  1891,  p.  137. 

Birds  of  this  species  are  fairly  plentiful  at  Huasco,  Sacaya, 
nud  Caracosa,  and  other  localities  in  Tarapacfi,  where  they 
breed,  probably  about  December.  They  may  migrate  alto- 
gether during  the  winter  season,  at  least  sorae  do.  They 
are  known  there  as  the  "  Chiuli-chiuli,"  which  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  note  of  the  bird,  which  is  fre- 
quently heard. 

They  resort  to  the  margins  of  pools  and  to  shallow  waters, 

•  [The  larger  Trinya  of  Tarapaca  is  also  of  this  species.  Cf.  B.  M.  C. 
xxiv.  p.  066.— P.  L.  S.] 
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and  are  peculiarly  addicted  to  the  habit  (so  characteristic  of 
many  Limicoline  birds)  of  repeatedly  jerking  up  the  head 
and  body. 

115.  NUMENIUS  HUD80NICU8  (Lath.). 

Numenius  hvdsonicusj  Sharpe^  B.  M.  C.  xxiv.  p.  364. 

(Vina  del  Mar,  near  Valparaiso.) 

This  species  occurs  generally  in  flocks  along  the  coast, 
migrating  according  to  season.  It  is  called  by  the  natiyes 
"  Perdiz  del  mar,"  or  Sea-Partridge.  Its  habits  are  some- 
-what  like  those  of  the  Common  Curlew,  but  the  whistle  is 
not  so  loud. 

[I  find  no  MS.  notes  on  three  species  of  Gulls  of  which 
Mr.  Lane  obtained  specimens^  now  in  the  British  Museum : 
namely,  Lams  seirantis  (Huasco  and  Sacaya),  L.  maculipennis 
(Vina  del  Mar,  Arauco,  and  Laraqueti),  and  L.  glaucodes 
(Vina  del  Mar,  Arauco,  and  Laraqueti).  Cf,  Saunders, 
B.  M.  C.  vol.  XXV.— P.  L.  S.] 

116.  PUFFINUS  GRISEUS  (Gm.). 

Puffinus  griseusy  Salvin,  B.  M.  C.  xxv.  p.  886. 

(Corral.) 

On  November  8rd,  1890,  great  numbers  of  these  Petrels 
visited  the  bay  at  Corral,  extended  in  a  line  of  some  miles 
in  length.  From  a  distance  they  presented  a  remarkable 
appearance,  numbers  being  settled  on  the  water,  whilst  the 
air  above  was  full  of  them,  flying  in  regular  succession 
from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  column.  On  sculling  out  I 
found  the  line  of  those  swimming  was  from  a  quarter  to  half 
a  mile  across.  They  were  not  swimming  thickly  together, 
but  from  one  to  three  yards  apart.  I  did  not  bag  more  than 
one  to  each  shot  I  fired,  as  most  of  them  were  only  wounded, 
and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  difficult  to  secure,  and  whilst 
I  pursued  one  the  rest  got  well  away.  The  wounded  birds,  on 
being  hauled  into  the  boat,  attacked  everything  most  fero- 
ciously with  their  bills,  not  only  biting  and  worrying  oars  and 
cordage,  but  even  each  other,  screaming  and  tearing  out  each 
other's  feathers  wholesale,  so  that  before  I  got  time  to  kill 
them  outright  some  of  them  had  nearly  plucked  the  others. 
They  varied  in  size,  a  male  measuring  18*5  inches  long;  bill 
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to  rictus  2'6Z6,  to  base  of  culmen  1*75;  tail  4*25,  containiDg 
two  middle  rectrices  and  five  lateral  oa  each  side;  wing  11 ; 
tarsus  2*25.  Bill  black;  legs  and  feet  lilac-grey  on  the 
inner  parts^  black  on  the  outer. 

117.  ^CHMOPHORUS  MAJOR   (Bodd.). 

^cmophortis  major,  Scl.  et  Huds.  Arg.  Orn.  ii.  p.  202. 

These  large  Grebes  were  abundant  in  the  Laguna  Llan- 
quehui^  but  very  difficult  to  shoot.  I  noticed  that  they 
were  usually  to  be  seen  in  pairs,  when  I  was  there  about 
December.  They  constantly  uttered  a  plaintive  whistling 
noise,  which  appeared  to  be  their  call-note.  At  Puerto 
Octay  I  found  them  very  abundant^  and  shot  five  or  six. 
Unfortunately  I  had  not  had  the  skins  sufficiently  prepared 
before  I  fell  ill  at  Osomo,  and  they  did  not  keep  well.  I 
heard  that  the  bird  was  to  be  found  at  Rio  Bueno,  but  did 
not  meet  with  any  while  there,  and  subsequently  did  not 
find  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  fresh  specimens. 

118.  PODICIPES  CALIPAREUS,  LeSSOU. 

Podiceps  calipartBtis,  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  137. 

(Lake  Huasco.) 

This  species  is,  I  believe,  widely  distributed,  occurring 
throughout  Central  Chili  and  some  way  south,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  '^  Blanquillo.^'  I  got  one  on  a  pool  at  Huasco 
(10,000  feet,  Tarapaca  Andes),  about  the  commencement 
of  March  1890,  and  subsequently  saw  one  dead  at  Sacaya, 
and  was  told  by  my  Indian  companion  that  he  had  never 
seen  one  in  that  valley,  though  it  occurred  annually  at 
Huasco ;  he  called  it  a  *'  ChiuUumpe.^^  How  such  birds  get 
to  these  localities  is,  indeed,  extraordinary,  as  they  appear 
almost  incapable  of  flight.  I  cannot  imagine  that  any 
bird  of  this  species  could  fly  20  or  30  miles,  which  they 
must  do  at  least  to  reach  Huasco. 

119.  PODICIPES  ROLLANDI,  Q.  Ct  G. 

Podiceps  rollandiy  Scl.  et  Huds.  Arg.  Om.  ii.  p.  204. 
(Llanquchui  and  Rio  Bueuo.) 

I  saw  these  Grebes  in  flocks  of  from  three  to  twelve  in 
the  Laguna,  and  shot  a  good  many  at  Frutillar.     I  also  got 
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some  cu  the  Rio  Conta.     Most  of  the  former  appeared  to  be 
young  birds,  and  were  of  a  darker  colouring  and  immature. 

120.   PODILYMBUS  AKTARCTICUS  (LeSS.). 

(Llanquehui  and  Bio  Bueno.) 

I  met  with  this  species  first  at  Frutillar  by  the  Laguna 
Llanquehui,  where  I  secured  a  couple.  It  was  not  so 
plentiful  as  the  large  and  small  species  of  true  Grebe.  I 
subsequently  got  one  where  the  Rio  Conta  joins  the  Rio 
Bueno^  but  the  bird  did  not  appear  to  be  plentiful  in  these 
rivers. 

121.  Spheniscus  maoellanicus  (Forster). 

(Corral.) 

This  Penguin  is  numerous  all  about  the  southern  coasts 
of  Chili  and  neighbouring  archipelagoes.  In  the  islands  of 
some  of  the  latter  and  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  I  was  told  that 
it  bred  in  large  quantities.  There  were  a  good  many 
about  Corral  in  summer-time,  and  I  believe  the  species 
becomes  more  numerous  in  winter. 

It  is  called  by  the  natives  *'  el  Pajaro  nino,"  which  in 
English  is  *'  little  boy  bird/'  Some  of  the  more  educated 
Chilians  call  it "  la  Penguina/'  from  the  Spanish  word,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  English. 

These  birds  are  usually  to  be  seen  floating  on  the  water, 
and  occur  for  some  distance  out  at  sea.  When  in  good  con- 
dition they  contain  such  a  quantity  of  pil  that  it  is  almost 
useless  to  try  to  skin  them. 

I  usually  saw  from  two  to  five  of  these  birds  in  company 
together. 

[The  specimen  from  Corral  obtained  by  Mr.  Lane,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  belongs  to  S,  magellanicus,  and 
not  to  S.  humboldtiy  which  is,  I  suspect,  a  more  northern 
species. — P.  L.  S.] 

122.    NoTHOPttOCTA  PEBDICARIA  (Kittl.). 

Nothoprocta  perdicaria,  Salvad.  B.  M.  C.  xxvii.  p.  553. 
(Maquegua.) 

The  Tinamous  are  generally  spoken  of  as  "  Partridges  ''  in 
South  America,  and  are  so  called  by  British  residents.     The 
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universal  local  name  is  the  Spanish  term  "  Perdiz/^  and  by 
this  name  the  present  species  is  well  known  throughout 
Central  and  Southern  Chili.  In  the  former  it  is  undoubt- 
edly aboriginal^  and  is  more  or  less  preserved  by  the  land- 
owners ;  but  in  Arauco  it  is  not  so  plentiful,  as  there  is  less 
cultivation,  and  where  there  is  more  the  local  gunners  keep 
it  down,  and  little  protection  is  afforded  it.  I  did  not 
hear  of  it  on  Chiloe,  but  on  going  to  Puerto  Varas  on  the 
Laguna  Llanquehui  I  found  that  a  few  resorted  to  the  corn- 
fields of  the  German  colonists.  The  latter  told  me  that 
it  was  quite  new  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  said  they 
wished  to  protect  them ;  thus  it  may  subsequently  extend 
much  further  south.  I  found  it  extremely  numerous  about 
Rio  Bueno  and  Oaorno,  which  is  a  great  wheat  district ;  but, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  it  had  come  there  subsequently  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  laud,  and  is  still  spreading  very  rapidly. 
About  Valdivia  the  "  Perdiz  '^  has  scarcely  appeared,  but  I 
believe  there  are  few  in  that  district. 

The  call- note  of  this  bird  is  a  loud  whistle,  or  rather  two 
whistling  notes  on  an  ascending  scale  uttered  rapidly  in 
succession,  and  is  heard  frequently  throughout  the  breeding- 
season.  When  flushed  it  utters  the  most  piercing  cries,  and 
flies  steadily  with  rapid  beat  of  the  wings,  alighting  from 
200  to  10,000  yards  distant.  It  runs  considerably  before 
a  dog,  and  if  coppice  be  near  is  apt  to  get  into  it  and 
skulk  away,  but  in  long  wheat-stubble  it  lies  fairly  well. 
The  nest  is  placed  in  wheat  or  coppice,  and  usually  contains 
upwards  of  a  dozen  eggs.  I  did  not  observe  more,  but  an 
old  peasant  at  Rio  Bueno  assured  me  he  had  seen  twenty 
eggs  in  one  nest.  I  had  various  young  ones  (half-grown)  in 
an  outhouse  at  Rio  Bueno  which  throve  fairly  well  on  wheat, 
&c.,  with  a  few  worms ;  but  the  rats  generally  killed  them 
within  a  few  days,  and  I  had  not  time  to  devote  to  their 
efficient  management,  else  I  could  have  brought  several 
home  alive. 

It  nested  near  Llunqucliui  about  Dec.  1st,  and  subse- 
quently at  Rio  Bueno  I  got  c«i:g8  up  to  the  end  of  I'ebruary ; 
1  fancy  two  clutches  arc  produced. 

z2 
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123.   TiNAMOTIS  PENTLANDI   (Vig.)  . 

Tinamoiis  penilandi,  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1891^  p.  137  ;  Salvad. 
B.  M.  C.  xxvii.  p.  568. 

(Sacaya  and  Cancosa.) 

These  birds  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Andes  of  Tarapaci^ 
in  the  smaller  valleys  up  to  14,000  feet,  where  they  live 
principally  on  certain  herbs  or  grasses,  and  probably  on 
insect  food  as  well.  They  are  also  called  "  Perdiz ''  or 
''  Perdiz  de  la  Cordillera/'  ' 

I  was  told  they  nest  at  Sacaya  from  December  to  January, 
but  I  had  some  eggs  and  a  female  brought  me  on  5th  April, 
1890 ;  the  latter  had  been  pounced  on  by  an  Indian's  dog 
and  was  considerably  mauled.  They  are  said  to  lay  up  to 
a  dozen  eggs. 

The  flesh  of  both  species  of  Tinamou  is  white  and 
delicate,  especially  that  of  the  present.  These  are  difficult 
to  shoot,  as  they  resemble  the  sand  in  colour,  and  the  want 
of  cover  makes  it  still  harder  to  approach  them. 

The  nest  is  merely  a  hollow  scratched  in  the  sand  and 
lined  with  a  few  feathers. 

124.  Rhea  darwini,  Gould. 

Rhea  darwini,  Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1891,  p.  137 ;  Salvad.  B.  M.  C. 
xxvii.  p.  582. 

(Cancosa.) 

In  the  Andes  of  Northern  Chili  this  Rhea  is  not  un- 
common, but  is  difficult  to  procure.  When  its  haunts  are 
discovered  it  may  be  stalked  and  brought  down  with  a  rifle. 

Its  Spanish  name  is  "  Avestruz,"  but  the  Bolivian  name 
is  *'  Suri.*^  I  usually  saw  from  two  to  six  together.  I  was 
told  that  they  nest  at  the  beginning  of  December,  and  lay  two 
clutches  of  eggs,  sometimes  several  miles  apart.  One  lot, 
probably  the  first,  are  not  hatched,  and,  by  the  time  the  others 
are,  have  become  full  of  maggots,  on  which  the  young  are  fed 
during  their  first  stage  of  existence.  I  could  not  find  out 
whether  the  female  broods,  as,  though  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
sufficient  by  day  to  hatch  eggs,  the  frost  at  night  is  severe. 
The  two  young  birds  sent  home  I  bought  from  an  Indian,  and 
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kept  alive  some  days  while  encamped.  Tliey  made  a  plaiotire 
whistling  noise,  and  when  turned  out  fed  all  round  the  hut, 
and  returned  towards  dusk,  when  we  whistled  for  them ; 
they  became  quite  tame. 


XW^Fleld'Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Island  of  San 
Domingo.  By  Dr.  Ccthbert  Cbristy. 
At  the  beginning  of  January,  1895,  I  landed  at  the  famous 
old  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  San  Domingo,  and, 
after  spending  a  day  and  a  half  among  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  old  houses  and  fortifications  and  other  planes  of  interest, 
steamed  away  for  Sanchen,  where  we  arrived  a  day  and  a  half 
later.  This  little  town  often  years'  growth  {Las  Canitas  of 
the  old  maps]  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  San  Domingo, 
at  the  head  of  Samana  Bay.  It  is  tlie  port  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Saman^  and  Santiago  Railway  Company, 
which  runs  west  as  far  as  La  Vega,  a  distance  of  about  70 
miles.  From  these  two  points,  Sanchez  and  La  Vega,  all 
my  collections  were  made.  I  left  the  island  again  in  July, 
1895,  returning  home  vid  New  York, 

Hie  port  of  Sanchez  stands  in  a  very  healthy  situation 
at  the  foot  of  a  densely -wooded  range  of  hills  which 
bounds  Samana  Bay  on  the  north,  and  continues  along  the 
north  of  the  island.  The  south  shore  of  the  bay  is  a  mass 
of  honeycombed  white  coral  rocks,  forming  picturesque 
inlets  and  islands  densely  covered  with  trees  and  matted 
vegetation,  but  singularly  devoid  of  liird-life,  except  Pelicans 
and  some  of  the  Ardeidffi,  which  resort  to  the  islands  to 
breed. 

At  the  head  of  the  bay,  commencing  a  mite  or  so  to  the 
west  of  Sanchez,  is  a  vast  morass,  some  20  square  miles  in 
extent,  really  the  delta  of  the  river  Yuna,  which  drains  the 
great  "  Vega  Real  "  of  Columbus.  In  this  morass  the  orni- 
thologist finds  a  rich  avifauna,  and  I  look  back  with  feelings 
of  pleasure  to  the  several  excursions  I  made  into  it.     It  can. 
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I  belie^'e,  be  entered  odIt  in  a  boat  b?  one  very  narrow 
creek^  aboat  three  miles  up  the  Ynna,  on  the  north  bank. 

At  La  Vega,  where  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  April  and 
May,  the  country  is  very  different.  There  it  is  flat  and  more 
thickly  populated,  while  there  are  many  large  plantations  of 
cacao  as  well  as  of  some  coffee.  The  forest  is  not  so  dense^ 
and  is  intersected  by  open  patches  of  coarse  grass,  called 
"  sayanas.'^ 

Three  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  are  the  slopes  of  the 
Cibao  mountains,  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  island 
and  contain  some  peaks  which  are  said  to  be  of  an  altitude  of 
over  10,000  feet.  Except  for  the  exertions  of  Baron  Eggers, 
and  later  on  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Cory,  the  higher  parts  of  this  range 
are  as  yet  almost  virgin  ground  to  the  naturalist. 

During  my  stay  in  the  island  I  was  engaged  almost  con- 
tinually in  medical  work,  and  therefore  had  very  little  time 
for  collecting  and  skinning.  But  I  managed  to  make  many 
fruitful  excursions,  and  I  had  often  to  ride  long  journeys  to  see 
patients,  on  which  occasions  I  always  carried  some  skinning- 
tools  and  my  walking-stick  gun,  as  well  as  a  net  and  col- 
lecting-bottles. The  walking-stick  gun  was  invaluable^  and 
I  obtained  most  of  my  specimens  with  it ;  but  it  was  a  source 
of  trouble  on  several  occasions,  owing  to  covetousness  on 
the  part  of  divisional  commissaries  of  police.  Once  it  was 
taken  away  from  me  by  a  commissary  and  six  soldiers,  but 
the  governor,  to  whom  I  sent,  returned  it  to  me  with  the 
request  that  I  would  not  use  it  near  the  town,  for  if  the 
merchants  took  it  into  their  heads  to  import  such  a  weapon, 
the  next  revolution  might  be  a  dangerous  affair.  After  that 
my  house  was  broken  into  by  a  commissary  in  broad  day- 
light, but  the  gun  was  carefully  hidden.  An  apology  was 
made  to  me,  and  the  man  was  locked  up. 

I  suoceoded  in  making  in  all  about  70  skins,  and  after 
can^fully  identifying  the  species,  with  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr.  Salviu  and  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  I  find  that  there  are 
none  which  have  not  been  more  or  less  fully  described  by 
Mr.  Cory  and  others,  although  there  are  representatives  of 
a   few   rare  species  and  some  interesting  plumages  amon 
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them.  1  have  therefore  avoided  needless  description  and  the 
subject  of  nomenclature,  confining  myself  almost  entirely 
to  recounting  my  observations  of  the  habits  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  different  species,  a  subject  upon  which  practically 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  written.  I  have  added  oc- 
casional notes  upon  nidification,  measurement,  contents  of 
stomach,  and  the  state  of  testes  or  ovaries. 

I  had  previously  studied  to  some  extent  the  birds  of  South 
America,  having  spent  some  time  in  the  Argentine ;  but  I 
knew  nothing  of  North-American  birds,  and  I  had  only 
Mr.  Cory's  book  on  the  birds  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  to 
help  me  in  identification. 

1.  MiMocicHLA  ARDESiACA.     Locally  "  Flautcro/' 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  18.) 

This  species  has  a  loud  flute-like  song,  hence  its  local 
name.  1  found  it  pretty  common  at  La  Vega,  but  it  was 
shy,  and  usually  met  with  in  the  thicker  parts  of  the  forest. 
In  an  adiilt  male,  shot  at  Sanchez  on  Feb.  25,  I  found  the 
testes  were  the  size  of  peas.  The  stomach  was  full  of  black 
pimento-seeds  and  their  pulp.  In  another  specimen,  an  adult 
female,  shot  April  14,  I  found  the  stomach  contained  a 
lizard  and  several  lizard's  eggs.  On  May  17  I  shot  a  male 
nestling. 

There  was  no  proper  gizzard  in  these  birds.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  very  thick,  but  soft  and 
unusually  separable  from  the  thin  muscular  wall  of  the 
organ — an  arrangement  which  suggested  that  in  order  to 
digest  its  food  the  bird  required  a  more  liberal  supply  of 
blood  to  the  stomach  than  most  other  birds  of  its  class  :  in 
fact,  it  was  a  stomach  not  unlike  that  of  the  carnivorous  birds. 

2.  MiMus  DOMiNicus.     Locally '^  Ruiscfior.'' 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  21.) 

This  is  the  Mocking  bird  of  San  Domingo,  and  a  really 
magnificent  songster.  It  is  a  species  peculiar  to  the  island, 
and  I  found  it  common  both  at  Sanchez  and  La  Vega. 
Seated  on  the  top  spike  of  a  royal  palm,  it  pours  out  its 
glorious  song  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  at  a  time 
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throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Compared  with 
that  of  our  English  birds,  the  song  is  distinctly  Thrush-like, 
but  far  more  continuous,  varied,  and  beautiful. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  of  the  bird's  mocking-habits  to 
be  detected  in  its  song  in  the  wild  state,  but  when  caged 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its  powers  of  mimicry.  It 
copies  the  whistles,  the  songs,  and  the  various  noises  to  be 
heard  in  the  streets,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  neighing  of  a 
horse,  and  the  songs  of  other  birds,  all  the  while  sitting  still 
on  its  perch  till  it  catches  one's  eye ;  then,  as  it  hops  about 
its  cage  in  a  restless  sort  of  manner,  it  suddenly  comes  out 
with  one  of  its  best  imitations,  and  when  one  turns  away 
will  probably  begin  to  pour  out  its  own  well-known  song,  as 
if  in  hopes  of  detaining  one  a  little  longer.  The  natives  are 
very  fond  of  rearing  this  bird  from  the  nest,  and  when  so 
reared  I  think  the  Ruisciior  must  truly  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  companionable  of  all  cage-birds. 

A  nestling  was  brought  to  me  as  early  as  March  7,  and  I 
saw  young  in  the  nest  in  April.  On  May  16,  at  La  Vega, 
I  shot  an  adult  male,  one  of  a  pair  whose  nest  with  three 
eggs  I  found  close  by.  It  was  built  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  concealed  among  the  young  shoots  growing  from 
the  stump  of  a  felled  tree  in  a  clearing.  The  nest  and  eggs 
that  I  saw  were  not  unlike  those  of  our  Missel-Thrush,  but 
the  nest  is  very  variable.  When  placed,  as  it  often  is,  at  the 
end  of  a  branch  of  an  orange-  or  other  tree,  10  or  15  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  frequently  quite  close  to  a  house, 
it  is  small,  flat,  and  with  untidy  twigs  sticking  out  in  all 
directions. 

3.  Dendrobca  coronata. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  30.) 

Common  among  the  scrub-willow  and  undergrowth  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Yuna  and  in  the  Sanchez  district,  but 
I  rarely  observed  it  in  the  interior.  Of  two  specimens 
obtained,  an  adult  male  was  shot  on  Feb.  19  and  another 
Feb.  27. 
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4.  Dendrcbca  palmarum. 
(Cory,  op.  cit,  p.  32.) 

An  adult  male  collected  on  Jan.  28  near  Sanchez.  This 
species  may  have  been  as  common  as  the  previous  one^  but  I 
was  unable  to  distinguish  them  on  the  wing. 

5.  Seiurus  auricafillus. 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  34.) 

An  adult  female  (length  5^  inches)  which  I  shot  near 
to  La  Vega  on  April  19  was  so  extraordinarily  fat  that  I 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  preparing  it  and  in  separating 
the  masses  of  oily  fat  from  the  tissue-paper-like  skin. 

6.  Geothlypis  trichas. 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  36.) 

This  graceful  little  bird,  with  its  characteristic  yellow- 
tinted  throat,  I  only  observed  once  or  twice.  On  April  19 
I  shot  a  female  (length  5  inches,  stretch  6^)  at  La  Vega. 

7.    SeTOFHAOA  RUTICILLA. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  40.) 

The  only  specimen  I  obtained  of  this  species  was  a  male 
from  near  Sanchez. 


8.  Certhiola  BANANFVORA.   Locally  "  Scguitta  dc  Savaua, 
or,  by  the  St.  Thomas  negroes,  the  ^'  Beanflower-picker. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  41 .) 

This  little  bird,  peculiar  to  the  island,  I  saw  several  times 
at  Sanchez.  A  male  was  brought  to  me  there  on  Feb.  29, 
and  I  shot  another  male  (length  4  inches,  stretch  6J)  at 
La  Vega  on  May  2.  The  tongue  of  this  species  is  interesting, 
It  is  similar  to  the  tongue  of  the  Humming-birds,  but  far 
more  specialized,  being  like  a  long,  thin,  fine,  camel's-hair 
brush.  One  would  think  that  a  tongue  like  this  could  do 
nothing  more  than  pick  up  from  the  interior  of  flowers  the 
little  drops  of  thin  syrup  by  capillary  attraction.  I  unfortu- 
nately omitted  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of 
those  I  skinned,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bird  does  feed 
on  insects  as  well  as  syrup,  for  Mr.  Cory  remarks : — "  At 
Le  Coup  (San  Domingo)  we  observed  it  daily  running  about 
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the  trunks  of  the  banana-trees/'  The  few  times  I  observed 
the  bird  it  was  peeping  into  flowers;  but  this^  of  course^ 
would  not  prove  that  the  bird  was  feeding  on  syrup  only,  for 
we  know  that  the  Humming-birds  feed  mainly  on  insects, 
although  they  seem  to  be  sucking  honey  from  the  flowers  all 
the  time. 

This  species  certainly  has  the  head  and  beak  and  actions 
of  a  Creeper,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  it  has  neither  the 
stifi*  tail  nor  the  feet  of  that  genus. 

9.    HiRUNDO  SCLATERI. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  45.) 

Swallows  were  common  at  La  Vega,  and  I  believe  they 
all  belonged  to  this  species,  but  I  failed  to  preserve  a  specimen. 
I  observed  none  elsewhere  than  at  La  Vega. 

• 

10.  DuLUS  DOMiNicus.     Locally  "  Palm-Sparrow." 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  5L) 

A  very  common  bird,  peculiar  to  the  island,  breeding  in 
colonies  in  nearly  every  grove  of  royal  palms. 

The  nests  are  sometimes  very  large,  quite  an  armful  of 
twigs,  interwoven  into  a  compact  mass  in  the  head  of  the 
palm  or  on  the  cluster  of  berries  just  below  the  head.     In 
this  ball  of  sticks  there  are  generally  three  or  four  nests, 
merely  burrows  into  the  side  of  the  mass,  the  end  lined  with 
finer  twigs ;  but  what  the  eggs  were  like  I  did  not  discover. 
This  bird  is  peculiar  in  its  habits  in  many  ways.     It  possesses 
most  powerful  legs,  feet,  and  bill,  and  the  size  of  the  sticks 
which  I  have  seen  it  break  off  and  carry  up  to  the  palm-trees 
has  often  astonished  me.     One  soon  knows  when  one  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  colony,  for  the  birds  are  noisy,  with  a  very 
aggressive  way  about  them,  and  at  intervals  they  set  up  a 
most  tremendous  racket,  every  bird  in  the  colony  suddenly, 
as  if  at  a  given  signal,  making  as  much  noise  as  possible. 
This  lasts  for  about  ten  seconds  or  so,  and  then  stops   as 
suddenly  as  it  began.     I  rather  think  that  this  may  go  on  all 
day,  whether  anyone  is  in  their  neighbourhood  or  not,  but 
I  never  could  make  sure.     A  female  shot  May  2  at  La  Vega 
measured — length  7^  inches,  stretch  10 J. 
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11.  SpINDALIS  MULTICOLOm. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  54.) 

Another  bird  peculiar  to  the  island,  althongfa,  like  certain 
other  species,  it  somewhat  resembles  its  Jamaican  and 
Cuban  relatives.  The  only  one  I  obserred  was  a  female 
(length  6^  inches),  which  1  shot  on  Feb.  25  in  the  forest  to 
the  north  of  Sanches. 

Its  stomach  was  full  of  soft  dark  purple  smhIs.  The  juice 
of  these  seeds  stained  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  almost  black,  and  oozed  from  the  rent  and 
mouth.  The  food  of  these  rare  birds  is  CTidently  very  soft, 
as  there  was  no  proper  ^zzard,  only  the  soft  thin  (stomach- 
wall. 

12.  PhCENICOFHILUS  PALlCAaUlf . 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  56.) 

Peculiar  to  the  island.  1  found  this  bird  common  both 
at  Sanchez  and  La  Vega.  They  are  rather  skulking  in  their 
habits.  Sometimes  the  woods  resound  with  their  squeakingit, 
and  yet  not  one  can  be  seen.  In  July  a  boy  at  Sanchez 
brought  me  five  specimens,  which  unfortunately  I  had  no 
time  then  to  skin.  One  of  these  had  the  streak  over  the  eye 
bright  yellow  instead  of  white,  but  otherwise  the  markings 
were  normal.  This  I  think  now  must  have  been  a  young 
bird,  for  on  looking  over  those  in  the  British  Museum  col- 
lection I  find  that  one  of  them,  an  immature  specimen,  has 
the  two  spots  on  the  forehead  tinged  with  yellow  and  some 
yellow  feathers  on  the  throat. 

Of  other  specimens  obtained,  a  male  shot  on  Feb.  19  at 
Sanchez  had  testes  the  size  of  peas,  and  a  female  ^liot  on 
Feb.  10  measured  7^  inches. 

13.  Calyptophilus  krugivoruh. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  59.) 

Peculiar  to  the  island  and  rare,  according  to  Cory.  I  met 
with  it  only  once,  on  April  19,  when  I  shot  a  male  (length 
8  inches,  stretch  10^)  while  pushing  my  way  through  some 
thick  undergrowth  in  the  forest  near  La  Vega. 
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14.    EUFHONIA  MUSICA. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  61.) 

Another  species  peculiar  to  the  island. 

The  only  time  I  met  with  it  was  very  early  one  morning 
at  La  Yega  on  May  2,  when  I  discovered  a  pair  sitting  on  a 
dead  branch  at  the  top  of  an  alligator-pear-tree.  I  brought 
both  of  them  to  the  ground  with  a  shot  from  my  walking- 
stick  gun,  but  unfortunately  only  recovered  the  male  (length 
4^  inches,  stretch  7J).  The  testes  were  very  small.  My 
specimen  differs  from  the  plate  in  Cory's  book  chiefly  in 
having  the  slate-blue  colour  on  the  back  of  the  head  and 
neck  much  less  perceptible. 

15.  Phonipara  zena. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  63.) 

This  common  and  cheery  little  bird  is  to  be  found  every- 
where along  the  roadsides  and  in  the  clearings,  flying  up 
onto  the  wire  fence  or  a  branch  as  you  draw  near  and  uttering 
its  peculiar  little  long  drawn-out  twitter  or  trill,  beginning 
on  a  high  note  and  ending  on  a  lower,  reminding  one  of 
the  note  of  our  Wood-Warbler  (Phylloscopus  sibilatrix),  but 
uttered  much  quicker. 

I  saw  several  nests  of  this  species  towards  the  end  of 
June,  built  like  our  Willow-Warbler's  (P.  trochilus),  but 
minus  the  lining  of  feathers  (another  point  of  similarity 
between  it  and  P.  sibilatrix),  and  placed  conspicuously  in 
the  tufted  head  of  spines  on  the  top  of  a  pineapple.  The 
eggs  resemble  those  of  P.  sibilatrix  in  size,  but  are  marked 
with  pale  rust-coloured  spots  and  blotches  at  the  large  end. 

16.    LOXIMITRIS  DOMINICENSIS. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  67.) 

This  species  locally,  by  a  few  of  the  natives,  is  called 
'^  Canario,"  the  "  Canary '*;  it  is  a  magnificent  bird,  peculiar 
to  San  Domingo.  I  several  times  heard  it  in  the  dense 
forest  near  La  Vega,  but,  owing  to  its  shyness,  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  identify  it. 

It  has  a  beautiful  flute-like  song,  but  slower  and  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Canary  for  variation.     On  June  3,  after  a 
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▼eiy  rtealthy  ztaSk,  I  had  die  fkeasan  of  watchin  g  one  ringing 
for  aerenl  minntes  before  I  that  at  and  mined  or  lost  it. 
In  the  densest  parts  of  the  forest  the  odds  are  tctt  hearjr 
against  fitwling  a  small  bird  whoi  shot,  c^ren  those  with 
gandy  plumages. 

A  week  afterwards  I  saw  another  not  quite  so  brightly 
marked,  which  I  belieTe  to  have  been  the  female,  near  the 
same  spot. 

17.   LoXIGILUk  TIOLACKA. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  69.) 

On  Feb.  25  I  shot,  high  up  on  the  hills  at  the  back  of 
Sanchex,  among  dense  large  g^wth,  the  only  specimen  I 
saw  of  this  species,  a  male,  in  which  the  testes  were  the  sise 
of  peas.  The  gizxard,  which  was  a  very  muscular  oue,  con- 
tained stones  and  broken,  black,  hard  seeds  with  yellow  pulp. 

18.  IcTEaus  Doif  iNicExsis.     Locally  "  Segua  calandra.^' 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  71.) 

An  Icterine  peculiar  to  the  island  and  interesting  in  many 
ways.  It  was  very  common,  and  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  flocks 
of  20  or  30.  At  La  Vega  all  through  the  day  I  could  hear 
the  loud  monotonous  chirp  of  these  birds  while  feeding  in  the 
pitch-tree  close  to  the  house.  This  tree  has  large  leaves,  like 
a  Euphorbia,  and  a  dozen  birds  might  be  feeding  in  it,  but 
not  one  be  visible,  so  fond  are  tbey,  I  suppose,  of  the  shade 
of  the  leaves.  Sometimes  they  would  sing  very  prettily — a 
quick,  high-pitched,  musical  little  warble. 

But  occasionally  I  would  hear  from  this  tree  quite  a  dif- 
ferent song,  composed  of  several  loud  notes,  and  on  going 
out  all  I  could  find  would  be  a  ''  Segua  '^  in  the  uniform 
yellowish-brown  plumage  of  the  young  bird  (according  to 
Cory).  This  puzzled  me  a  good  deal,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  two  diflFereut  species.  At 
last,  however,  on  May  24,  I  shot  one  of  these  brownish 
birds,  evidently  in  a  transitional  state  between  that  and  the 
black-and-yellow  plumage,  in  the  act  of  singing  this  loud 
song,  and  on  dissection  it  proved  to  be  a  young  female. 
This  rather  added  to  the  mystery  at  the  time,  for  I  was 
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forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  young  females  were  able 
to  sing  as  well  as  the  old  males,  and^  what  is  more,  quite  a 
different  soug.  I  think  now  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  this  rather  extraordinary  peculiarity,  for  upon  looking  up 
the  subject  I  find  that  Maynard,  in  his  '  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America/  mentions  the  same  thing  in  connection  with 
the  Baltimore  Oriole,  with  some  still  more  extraordinary 
additions ;  and  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
Chicago,'  vol.  i.  no.  1,  on  the ''  Ornithology  of  San  Domingo," 
by  Mr.  George  K.  Cherrie,  he  says: — "Males  and  females 
are  alike  in  plumage,  and  both  sing;''  and  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  One  individual  that  I  secured,  while  but  slightly  wounded, 
gave  a  splendid  exhibition  of  its  powers  of  song,  as  a  result 
of,  or  under  the  influence  of,  excitement  and  pain.  A  native 
boy  I  had  with  me  begged  to  have  the  bird,  and  for  several 
hours,  while  he  was  carrying  it  in  his  hand,  the  little  crea- 
ture sang  almost  continuously."  As  Cassin,  Cory,  and 
others  seem  to  have  studied  the  Icteridae  pretty  closely,  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  there  can  still  be  two  species  in  San 
Domingo,  although  several  varieties  have  been  described. 

The  following  specimens  were  obtained : — Sanchez,  Feb.  12, 
an  adult  (length  7^  inches)  ;  Feb.  29,  an  adult  male  (length 
8i  inches),  in  which  the  testes  were  small.  La  Vega,  April  17, 
an  immature  male  in  which  the  beak  and  feathers  on  the 
forehead  were  caked  with  some  brown  stuff,  which  I  took  to 
be  the  pulp  of  the  cacao-seeds ;  May  9,  an  adult  male  (length 
8 J  inches,  stretch  11^^);  May  24,  an  immature  female  (length 
8  inches,  stretch  10),  the  one  mentioned  above;  and  on 
June  4  a  young  male  nestling  (length  6\  inches,  stretch  lOJ). 

The  stomachs  in  all  the  specimens  I  examined  were 
practically  empty,  which  rather  surprised  me,  as  I  shot 
them  in  the  act,  as  I  thought,  of  feeding. 

19.    QUISCALUS  NIGER. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  73.) 

This  species,  locally  "  Chiuchilling,"  a  name  which  well 
describes  the  note  of  the  bird,  which  is  musical  and  bell- 
like. It  is  peculiar  to  the  island,  and,  like  the  American 
Crackles,  is   interesting   on   account  of  its  ability  to  ap- 
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pnndimte  the  feathers  in  the  two  litenl  hilves  of  the  tmil. 
the  oater  ones  movinx  npvud,  mud  the  inaer  ones,  which 
are  hmger  than  the  outer,  coming  together  and  fintnin^  a 
▼ertical  mdder,  fike  that  of  a  boat,  br  which  the  biid  sceex^ 
toanioetT. 

This  species  pozzled  me  a  good  deal  as  regards  its  con* 
nection  with  the  nests  of  the  Dmlms,  Just  br  the  house  in 
which  I  liTed  at  Sanchez  was  a  cluster  of  palms  which 
contained  a  colonT  of  Palm^parrows,  and  at  intervals  during 
the  dar,  the  whole  time  I  was  there,  from  Janoary  to  April, 
the  fierce  cries  of  the  Sparrows  were  mingled  with  those  of 
the  tinkling  Chinchilling,  sometimes  apparently  in  mortal 
combat.  For  some  time  I  fancied  they  must  be  breeding  in 
the  nests  of  the  Sparrows,  but  the  natives  informed  me 
that  they  built  nests  of  their  own  quite  different  from  the 
Sparrows'  later  in  the  year. 

When  I  had  watched  them  manv  times  and  had  become 
more  acquainted  with  them,  I  found  that  they  visited  the 
Sparrows'  nests  almost  every  morning  and  robbed  them  of 
any  eggs  they  could  find. 

The  stomach  of  a  female  (length  lOf  inches,  stretch  14^) 
which  I  shot  at  Sanchez  on  !March  14  contained  the  i*emaius 
of  large  spiders. 

20.    CORVUS  LEUCOGXAPHALUS. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  74.) 

Common  in  the  morass  on  the  Yuna  river  where  there 
are  large  trees.  Their  noise  can  be  heard  a  long  way  off 
when  a  number  are  collected  together.  The  note  in  itself  is 
very  peculiar,  and  appears  to  be  compounded  of  a  half 
musical  cackle  and  a  whistling  kind  of  laugh^  but  sometimes 
it  is  harsh  and  discordant.  It  is  one  of  the  most  strange 
noises  I  have  ever  heard  from  any  bird.  I  shot  several,  but 
was  unable  to  procure  a  specimen  for  skinning,  for,  like  the 
Parrots,  they  invariably  settled  on  the  top  spike  of  the  palms, 
and  when  shot  fell  into  the  spreading  leaves  beneath. 

21.  Tyrannus  DOMiNicEXsis.     Locally  *' Pctigary." 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  77.) 

The  memory  ot*  these  birds  is  not  pleasant.     Their  shrill 
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ceaseless  notes  are  very  irritating  and  prevent  all  sleep  after 
daybreak^  and  often  earlier^  if  they  happen  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  house.  I  saw  several  nests,  each  with  young, 
in  June.  They  were  astonishingly  small  flat  structures  of 
just  a  few  twigs  placed  crossways  on  each  other,  and  all 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  horizontal  branch  some  6  or 
10  feet  from  the  ground.  These  birds  are  very  pugnacious. 
At  La  Vega  I  saw  a  boy  fairly  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  rob 
a  nest,  although  six  or  seven  other  boys  were  throwing 
sticks  aud  stones  from  below  to  keep  the  birds  off  him.  The 
Petigaries  flew  at  his  head  and  hit  him  with  their  wings,  and 
rustled  up  and  down  a  branch  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
face,  with  crest  and  feathers  ruffled,  shrieking  all  the  while 
in  a  most  ferocious  manner,  until  the  boy  got  frightened  and 
retreated. 

22.  Myiarchus  DOMiNiCENsis.     Locally  '^  Maroa.'' 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  79.) 

Another  species  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  only  specimen 
I  procured  of  this  Flycatcher,  although  I  observed  it  several 
times,  was  a  female  (length  6|  inches,  stretch  10^)  on 
March  26  at  Sanchez.  Its  stomach  was  full  of  small  black 
and  green  beetles  only. 

23.  Chordeiles  minor. 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  85.) 

In  July,  at  La  Vega,  about  an  hour  or  more  before  sunset, 
these  birds  sometimes  appeared  in  considerable  numbers, 
generally  when  it  was  or  had  been  pouring  with  rain.  At 
one  time  I  counted  as  many  as  nine,  hawking  together  in 
the  pouring  rain  round  a  large  tree  in  the  open  until  it  was 
too  dark  to  follow  their  movements.  Their  peculiar  note  is 
very  distinctive,  and  generally  uttered  when  they  first  appear 
and  are  flying  high.  When  it  is  very  dull  and  wet  they  fly 
low,  backward  and  forward  between  the  houses,  with  their 
characteristic  butterfly-like  flight,  and  the  big  white  spot  on 
the  primaries  showing  like  a  hole  in  each  wing.  I  was  never 
able  to  see  what  they  were  catching,  but  the  natives  say 
they  feed  on  mosquitoes.     One  was   brought  to  me  in  a 
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decomposed  condition  from  near  the  railway-station^  where 
it  was  said  to  have  flown  against  the  telegraph-wires. 

24.   CyPSELUS  PHCENICOBIUS. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  87.) 

25.  Nephcbcetes  niger. 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  88.) 

There  were  two  species  of  Swifts  common  at  La  Vega,  hut 
the  larger  one  was  by  far  the  commonest  and  gathered  in 
vast  flocks  towards  the  evening  in  wet  weather  to  feed  over 
the  waste  ground  just  outside  the  town. 

I  did  not  collect  any  specimens. 

26.  Lampornis  dominicus.     Locally  "  Soombador." 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  90.) 

I  observed  this  species  only  twice,  although  Cory  says  it 
is  very  abundant — once  at  Samand,  and  again  on  the  hills 
near  La  Vega.    I  failed  to  obtain  a  specimen. 

27.  Sporadinus  elegans.     Locally  "  Soombador." 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  93.) 

This  Humming-bird  was  fairly  common  both  at  Sanchez 
and  La  Vega.  A  pair  frequented  the  garden  almost  every 
morning  during  March,  sometimes  probing  the  flowers 
of  the  magnificent  scarlet  hibiscus  and  sometimes  hovering 
round  the  spikes  of  the  large  aloes  in  front  of  the  veranda. 

28.  Mellisuga  minima.     Locally  "  Soombador.^' 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  92.) 

This  diminutive  little  Humming-bird,  not  much  bigger 
than  a  bumble-bee,  was  common  both  at  Sanchez  and  La  Vega, 
and  I  found  several  of  its  nests.  One,  at  the  end  of  March, 
near  Sanchez,  containing  two  young  ones,  was  a  tiny  cup- 
like structure  placed  between  the  fronds  of  a  small  fern  on 
the  bank  of  a  stream,  lined  and  chiefly  made  of  wool  and  fine 
hair,  and  disguised  outside  with  little  pieces  of  green  moss, 
lichens,  and  cobwebs.  At  the  beginning  of  March  I  had  a 
nest  sent  to  me  from  La  Vega  containing  two  full-grown 
young  ones. 

The  noise  this  little  tiny  creature  can  make  is  quite  extra- 
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ordinary.     Perched  on  a  dead  branch  at  the  top  of  a  big  tree 
in  the  forest,  turning  his  head  from  side  to  side,  he  sings,  for 
5  or  10  minutes  at  a  stretch,  aloud,  high-pitched, discordant, 
disconnected  little  song,  which  can  be  heard  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  away.     This  species  was  much  more  common  among 
the   larger  forest    growtli,   and   I    seldom   observed   it   in 
the  garden,  like  Sporadinus  elegans.     Although  about  the 
smallest   of   all   the   Humming-birds,   it    makes   the  'most 
incredible  humming  noise  with  its  wings  when  flying,  or  at 
least  when  hovering.     Often  one  hears  the  humming  over- 
head in  the  forest,  much  louder  than  any  bee,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bird ;  in  fact,  its  movements 
are  often  too  quick  for  the  eye  to  follow. 

29.  Temnotrogon  roseigaster. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  95.) 

A  bird  peculiar  to  the  island,  and,  although  rare  and 
local,  well  known  to  the  natives  at  La  Vega,  not  on  account 
of  its  magnificently  gaudy  plumage,  which  they  say  has 
seven  colours,  but  owing  to  some  superstition  connected 
with  it.  At  the  same  timen  one  of  them  agreed  as  to  the 
details  of  that  superstition. 

They  say  it  is  to  be  found  only  on  the  mountains  above 
Harabajoa,  some  20  miles  or  so  south-west  of  La  Vega.  I 
was  not  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  specimen.  The 
Governor  of  La  Vega  kindly  sent  some  men  to  shoot  me  one, 
but  owing  to  a  bad  attack  of  fever  I  had  to  leave  before  they 
returned,  and  I  heard  afterwards  that  they  came  back  empty- 
handed. 

The  natives  round  La  Vega  knew  nothmg  specially  of  the 
note  of  this  bird,  nor  did  they  seem  to  know  anything  of  the 
"  Musician  '^  {Mytadectes  montamis)  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cory 
as  inhabiting  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  possessing  a  magni- 
ficent song,  and  as  being  looked  upon  by  the  natives  with 
dread  owing  to  the  superstition  that  he  who  saw  one  would 
shortly  die. 

This  was  the  only  bird  I  heard  of  in  San  Domingo  to 
which  any  superstition  was  attached. 
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30.    SaUROTHBRA  DOMINIC'EXSIS. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  98.) 

Locally  "Pajaro  bobo ''  or  the  ''Silly  bird/'  apparently 
because,  whea  one  stops  to  observe  it,  the  bird,  instead  oE 
flying  away,  remains  in  the  bush  or  tree  and  can  be  easily 
killed. 

It  is  another  species  peculiar  to  the  island  and  common 
wherever  I  went.  The  natives  sav  it  feeds  on  lizards ;  but 
the  stomachs  of  both  specimens  which  I  skinned  (males,  on 
April  4)  were  full  of  big  green  grasshoppers. 

Its  loud  cry  is  easily  confused  at  first  with  that  of  the 
^'Boojaro^'  {(Edicnemus  dominicensis) ;  but  sometimes  in 
the  mango-trees  it  makes  a  deep  croakiag  noise. 

31.  Crotophaga  ani.   Locally ''  Hoodeo,"  ''  Black  Witch.'' 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  100.) 

Seen  once  or  twice  at  Sanchez,  but  very  common  at  La 
Vega,  usually  in  flocks  of  10  or  12  in  the  clearings  where 
cattle  were  feeding.  There  were  no  cattle  at  Sanchez.  The 
peculiar  knife- blade  shape  of  the  upper  mandible  in  this  bird, 
I  think,  must  be  to  enable  it  to  separate  the  small  blades  of 
grass  and  so  hunt  more  easily  for  beetles  and  insects.  The 
stomach  of  a  female  (length  14  inches,  stretch  16^)  which 
I  shot  at  La  Vega  on  May  6  was  full  of  insects,  beetles, 
and  grasshoppers.  All  the  specimens  I  handled  had  a  most 
abominable  smell,  both  in  life  and  even  after  the  skin  was 
prepared. 

In  two  large  trees  standing  in  a  small  savanna  near  a 
railway  station  on  the  line  to  La  Vega,  I  was  shown  two 
large  nests  built  of  sticks,  which  were  said  to  have  belonged 
to  this  species.  The  native  who  pointed  them  out  to  me 
said  they  were  years  old  and  had  been  forsaken  on  account 
of  the  railway  being  so  near.  He  also  assured  me  that  each 
nest  belonged  to  quite  a  number  of  birds,  which  I  find  now 
may  have  been  the  case. 

Some  eggs,  said  to  have  been  those  of  the  Black  Witch,  were 
sent  to  me  early  in  July  at  La  Vega.  They  were  large,  I 
thought,  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  nearly  round,  of  a  greenish- 
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blue  colour^  and  had  a  thin^  roughs  chalky  shell.  The  habits 
and  manner  of  this  bird  arc  very  peculiar^  and  its  cry  is  most 
distinctive^  reminding  one  of  the  mew  of  a  cat  or  a  Common 
Buzzard  {Buteo  vulgaris). 

32.  Ceryle  alcyon.     Locally  "  Rejongo." 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  103.) 

This  was  a  familiar  bird  during  June  along  the  Yuna  and 
in  the  creeks  amongst  the  mangroves  at  the  head  of  Samana 
Bay.  When  out  shooting  Ibis  or  Duck  I  was  often  startled 
by  its  loud  rattling  scream.  The  stomach  of  one  (length 
12i  inches,  stretch  20J)  shot  on  March  7th  was  full  of  the 
remains  of  small  crabs. 

33.  Tonus  subulatds. 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  105.) 

A  common  and  most  grotesque-looking  little  bird,  peculiar 
to  the  island,  and  locally  called  by  the  natives  *'  Barrancoli,'' 
but  by  the  negroes  "  Robin  Redbreast.^' 

At  first  sight  it  resembles  a  small  European  Kingfisher, 
and,  in  fact,  in  structure  and  mode  of  life  it  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Kingfishers,  except  that  it  feeds  on  insects  instead 
of  fish.  I  have  often  noticed  that  it  is  invariably  seen  or 
heard  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  water,  and,  like  the  King- 
fisher also,  it  breeds  in  a  hole  dug  by  its  own  energies  in 
some  soft  bank  at  the  side  of  a  stream  or  roadway. 

In  walking  through  the  forest  I  often  stopped  to  identify  this 
little  creature,  and  to  listen  to  its  most  extraordinary  noises. 

When  first  approached  it  makes  a  noise  easily  mistaken 
for  the  grunting  of  some  pigs,  which  are  common  in  the 
forest,  and  at  intervals  snapping  its  enormous  ungainly  bill, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  some  distance  off.  Its  commonest 
note  is  a  loud  chirping,  not  unlike  the  early  spring  note  of 
our  Chaffinch,  with  one  or  two  variations,  getting  louder  and 
more  excited  as  one  remains,  and  yet  all  the  time  sitting 
stock-still  on  a  branch  with  its  feathers  puffed  out,  its  head 
sunk  between  its  shoulders,  its  beak  stuck  up  in  front 
looking  far  too  heavy  for  it,  and  its  back  so  exactly  the 
colour  of  the  surrounding  foliage  that  it  is  most  difficult  at 
first  to  see  it. 
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I  examined  several  breediug-holes  of  this  little  Tody^  one 
of  which  contained  young.  These  excavations  were  not 
bored  straight  into  the  bank^  but  turned  off  to  the  right  or 
left  for  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches.  I  could  not  judge 
by  any  impressions  left  in  the  earth  whether  they  were  exca- 
vated by  the  feet  or  the  bill  or  both ;  but  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  feet  are  exactly  like  those  of  a  Kingfisher. 

Of  several  specimens  shot,  one  (Sanchez,  Feb.  10)  measured 
4i  inches^  another  (Feb.  29)  48  inches  in  length. 

34.  Centubus  striatus. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  111.) 

Locally  "Carpentero,''  or  the  '^  Carpenter  Bird,^'  a  species 
peculiar  to  San  Domingo^  and  quite  one  of  the  commonest 
birds  in  the  island. 

It  is  most  destructive,  for  in  some  districts  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  palm-tree  which  is  not  riddled  with  holes,  and  yet  the 
wood  of  these  trees  is  so  hard  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  an 
impression  on  it  with  a  penknife.  They  not  only  bore  into 
the  palm-trees  but  into  the  houses,  and  make  great  havoc 
with  the  telegraph-poles,  besides  destroying  great  quantities 
of  cacao  (chocolate)  by  boring  into  the  half-ripe  fruit.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  a  boring  in  a  cocoanut  palm, 
but  always  in  the  royal  palms. 

Governor  Anderson,  of  Sanchez,  told  me  quite  seriously 
that  twice  he  had  received  orders  from  the  President  of 
the  Republic  to  have  all  the  Carpenteros  shot  (the  dirty 
ragged  soldiers  are  sure  to  get  into  mischief  if  they  are  not 
shooting  somebody  or  something),  which  orders  he  had 
executed ;  but  they  were  still  to  be  seen  in  hundreds,  and  their 
noisy  cries  resounded  on  all  sides.  Some  of  their  holes  are 
within  three  feet  of  the  ground. 

At  Sanchez,  on  Feb.  27,  I  took  a  clutch  of  four  slightly- 
incubated  eggs  of  this  Woodpecker  from  a  hole  eighteen  inches 
deep,  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The  four  eggs  varied 
a  good  deal  in  size,  measuring  24'5-26'5  x  18'0-19'0  mm. ; 
their  colour  is  porcelain-white,  but  they  were  plastered  with 
dirt  from  the  bottom  of  the  wet  hole. 

An  adult  female  (length  S^  inches,  stretch  14),  shot  at 
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La  Vega  on  April  4,  had  a  large  quantity  of  long,  stiff, 
thin,  round  worms  in  the  peritoneal  cayity,  and  also  in 
the  cellular  tissue  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  reaching  with 
the  backward  prolongations  of  the  hyoid  right  up  as  far  as 
the  forehead. 

85.    CONURUS  CHLOROPTERUS. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  113.) 

I  saw  several  small  parties  of  this  Paroquet,  making  a  great 
squeaking  as  they  flew  overhead  as  I  returned  from  shooting 
up  the  river  Yuna ;  but  I  was  never  able  to  obtain  a  specimen. 
It  is,  I  believe,  very  local.  This  and  the  following  species 
are  both  peculiar  to  the  island. 

36.  Chrysotis  sALLiEi.     Locally  '*  Cotoro.'' 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  115.) 

This  Parrot  is  common  in  San  Domingo.  Bound  Sanches 
it  was  to  be  met  with  at  every  turn,  flying  out  of  its  nesting- 
hole  in  some  old  palm-tree  or  in  small  parties  overhead,  waking 
the  echoes  with  their  screeches. 

I  can  testify  from  personal  experience  that  the  flesh  of 
this  Parrot  is  very  good  eating,  and  it  is  much  esteemed  by 
the  natives,  whom  I  often  met  coming  home  with  a  string  of 
half  a  dozen  or  more  shot  with  their  old  muzzle-loaders. 

At  times  at  Sanchez  these  birds  afforded  first-rate  sport, 
for  they  flew  with  the  greatest  regularity  from  their  breeding- 
haunts  among  the  palm-trees  in  the  swamp  to  the  rice-fields 
and  other  feeding-grounds  eastward,  and  back  again  in  the 
evening,  making  all  the  way  more  noise  than  a  flock  of  geese. 
When  in  returning  they  found  a  strong  wind  against  them 
they  were  obliged  to  fly  directly  over  the  town,  and  low 
down  to  get  the  shelter  of  the  hills,  so  that  one  only  had  to 
take  one's  stand  on  the  veranda,  or  behind  a  palm-tree,  or, 
better  still,  between  two  houses,  and  shoot  as  they  passed 
over.  But  shooting  was  extremely  diflBcult,  owing  to  the  high 
wind,  the  speed  at  which  the  birds  flew,  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  rose  to  a  higher  level  the  instant  they  caught 
sight  of  a  man. 
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87.    RUPORNIS  RIDGWAYI. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  121.) 

Several  times  while  shooting  up  the  Yuna  river  I  saw 
what  I  took  to  be  this  bird,  but  I  was  unable  to  procure  a 
specimen. 

88.  Falco  columbarius. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  123.) 

One  afternoon  while  sitting  in  a  mangrove-swamp  at  the 
head  of  Samana  Bay  trying  to  endure  the  torture  of  the 
sandflies  and  mosquitoes,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  shot  at 
some  Ibises,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  for  some  time 
through  my  glasses  one  of  these  little  Falcons,  a  male  and  the 
only  one  1  met  with,  flying  oflF  and  returning  several  times 
to  the  dead  branch  of  a  tree  some  80  yards  away. 

39.  CHAMiKPELiA  PAS8ER1NA.     Locally  "  RoUita.^' 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  127.) 

This  little  Ground-  Dove  was  very  common  at  La  Vega. 
I  found  several  nests  with  eggs  or  young  towards  the  end  of 
Juue,  beneath  tufts  of  grass  in  the  clearings.  When  feeding 
on  the  ground  they  are  very  tame  and  it  is  easy  to  approach 
within  a  few  feet  of  them.  They  get  very  fat  and  are  good 
eating.  I  found  it  most  difficult  to  make  a  good  specimen 
owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  skin  and  the  loose  attachment 
of  the  feathers. 

The  crop  of  a  male  (length  6  inches  and  stretch  9^)  which 
I  shot  at  La  Vega  on  April  9  was  full  of  dry,  round,  flattish, 
brown  seeds.  Two  ova  in  a  female  (length  6f  inches  and 
stretch  9^),  shot  on  May  7  at  La  Vega,  were  larger  than 
peas. 

40.    ZeNAIDURA  CAROLINENSIS. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  129.) 

I  met  with  this  bird  at  only  one  place,  where  the  railway 
crosses  the  Camoo  river,  about  3  miles  east  of  La  Vega. 
There,  on  May  10,  I  saw  a  dozen  or  more  feeding  about  the 
line,  and  I  shot  two  specimens,  a  male  and  a  female,  both 
immature. 
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41.  Oeotrygon^  sp.  inc. 

Abundant  in  the  forest  on  the  hills  at  Sanchez.  Generally 
to  be  met  with  by  twos  or  threes  feeding  on  the  ground ;  but 
diflScult  to  shoot^  as  one  catches  only  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  the  birds  as  they  fly  silently  and  quickly  through  the 
undergrowth.  I  never  saw  them  fly  up  into  trees.  I  was 
shown  several  old  nests  placed  on  stumps  of  trees  or  matted 
creepers  near  the  ground. 

Although  I  shot  several  of  these  Pigeons^  I  omitted 
to  preserve  a  specimen^  owing  to  want  of  time;  hence  I 
am  uncertain  whether  they  were  Geoirygon  moniana  or 
G.  martinica. 

42.  CoLUMBA  iNORNATA.     Locally  '^  Paloma.** 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  136.) 

At  the  head  of  Samand  Bay  there  are  well-recognized 
Pigeon  mouths,  June,  July,  and  August,  and  during  these 
months  the  natives  make  almost  daily  excursions  from  Sanchez 
to  the  mangrove-swamps,  where  the  Pigeons  are  in  tens  of 
thousands.  They  load  and  fire  as  fast  as  their  antiquated 
muzzle-loading  appliances  will  permit,  and  come  home  some- 
times with  their  boat  literally  laden  with  Pigeons,  which  they 
sell  for  10  cents  per  couple.  These  are  delicious  eating  at  this 
season  if  properly  cooked. 

I  made  several  excursions  into  the  swamp  after  Pigeons^ 
and  one  day,  June  25,  1  shot  as  many  as  120,  mostly  on  the 
wing,  in  about  three  hours.  It  is  only  necessary  to  put  on 
a  pair  of  waders  or  top-boots  and  take  one's  stand  in  the 
best  open  space  one  can  find  among  the  tallest  mangrove- 
trees.  After  a  dozen  or  so  have  fallen,  some  shot  as  they 
fly  over  and  others  as  they  settle  for  a  moment  on  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  the  most  difficult  work  of  the  day  begins,  that  of 
wading  round  to  look  for  them.  Unless  a  native  is  employed 
to  retrieve  them,  one  has  to  climb  through  the  network  of 
wet  and  slippery  aerial  mangrove-roots,  sometimes  sinking 
into  the  black  mud  and  water  up  to  one's  middle,  while 
legions  of  small  crabs,  and  some  big  ones  with  legs  a  foot 
long,  recede  and  disappear  behind  each  root  or  up  each  stem 
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as  one  approaches^  to  say  nothing  of  the  clouds  of  sandflies 
and  mosquitoes. 

When  all  that  can  be  found  are  picked  up  one  returns  to 
one's  post^  and  the  shooting  goes  on  once  more^  till  sufficient 
are  shot  again  to  make  it  worth  while  to  collect  them. 

43.  (Edicnemus  dominicensis.     Locally  "  Boojaro.^' 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  140.) 

This  bird  I  only  saw  once  in  the  wild  state  as  I  was  riding 
across  the  Savana  Grande  near  Almacen  ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
pretty  common.  Many  natives  and  others  keep  them  in 
their  houses  or  enclosures  to  feed  upon  the  cockroaches  &c. 
They  much  resemble  at  first  sight  the  Stone  Curlew  (CErff- 
cnemus  crepitans).  Their  cry  is  very  loud  and  often  uttered 
at  night ;  it  is  a  series  of  quickly  repeated  notes^  running 
down  the  scale^  the  last  notes  lower  and  slower  than  the 
first. 

44.  Tringoides  macularius.     Locally  "  Fleidicito.'' 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  148.) 

Very  common ;  I  observed  it  many  times  round  Sanchez, 
on  the  beach,  in  the  mangrove-swamps,  and  up  the  river 
Yuna. 

A  male  I  skinned  Feb.  28  measured  7^  inches  in  length. 

45.  iEoiALITIS  vocifera. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  141.) 

Three  times  at  La  Vega,  and  once  at  Puerto  Plata  in  July, 
while  riding  across  small  savannas,  I  met  with  a  pair  of 
beautiful  Plovers  which  I  took  to  be  jE.  vocifera ;  but,  as  I 
obtained  no  specimens,  I  never  was  quite  sure  of  their 
identity. 

In  two  instances  they  evidently  had  eggs  or  young.  They 
acted  much  like  a  pair  of  noisy  Golden  Plovers  {Charadrius 
pluvialis),  calling  from  hummocks,  or  running  along  the 
ground,  or  getting  up  and  flying  round  excitedly,  making  a 
deal  of  noise. 

46.  EUDOCIMUS  ALBUS. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  150.) 

This  bird,  locally  named  ^^  Koko,''  on  account  of  its  arti- 
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cuIatiDg  these  syllables  in  a  sepulchral  Toice  when  surprised 
while  feeding  in  the  dark  and  silent  mangrove-swamps, 
was  very  common  up  the  rivers  Yuna  and  Baracota,  at 
the  head  of  Samaud  Bay.  The  natives  shoot  them  to  eat, 
but  the  flesh  to  my  mind  has  a  disagreeable  flavour. 

Of  all  flight-shooting  that  I  have  experienced  I  think  the 
White  Ibis  aflbrds  the  best.  Several  times  while  at  Sanchez 
I  rowed  over  with  two  companions,  and  a  native  boy  to  act 
as  retriever,  to  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Yuna,  reaching  there 
just  before  dusk.  As  soon  as  we  had  chosen  a  partly-con- 
cealed place  for  the  boat,  where  we  could  command  a  view 
of  open  water  on  both  sides  of  us,  so  as  not  to  lose  any  birds 
in  the  mangrove-bushes,  the  Kokos  and  Ducks  began  to  come 
over  in  small  parties  to  feed  on  the  mud,  affording  us  some 
splendid  shooting,  the  Kokos  flying  slowly  and  silently,  the 
Ducks  swiftlv  and  whistlin^r.  In  the  half-hour  before  dark- 
ness  set  in  we  often  had  secured  10  or  15  Ducks  and  perhaps 
30  or  40  Ibises,  besides  other  birds. 

A  young  male  I  skinned  on  Jan.  28th  measured— length 
25^  inches,  stretch  30^. 

47.  Tantalus  loculator. 

This  species  was  not  common ;  but  I  gathered  from  the 
natives  and  others  that  there  were  always  a  few  to  be  seen 
in  the  morass  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yuna. 

At  the  end  of  June,  while  on  a  shooting  expedition  in  this 
morass,  I  saw  five  of  these  birds  about  half  a  mile  off  perched 
on  a  tree  covered  with  matted  creepers.  They  very  soon 
rose,  and  rather  to  my  surprise  circled  high  up  into  the  air. 
We  several  times  during  that  day  saw  single  birds,  and  once 
I  obtained  a  long  shot  at  one  flying  over,  but  without  result. 
The  boatmen  called  them  the  "  Faisan.^^  What  the  word 
meant  they  could  not  tell  me ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  bare  vulture-like  head  and  neck  of  the 
bird. 

48.  Ardea  cjerulea. 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  154.) 

Ihis  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  all  the  Ardea  that  I  met 
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with.  In  the  swamp  at  SancLez  it  was  to  be  foiiiid  iu  hundreds. 
On  ray  shooting-trips  up  the  river  it  was  a.  constant  companion, 
flying  up  within  shot  at  every  few  yards.  Tame  iiud  confiding, 
it  often  let  the  boat  pass  within  2^  feet  of  it,  ft  gave  some- 
times a  feeble  heron-like  squeal.  When  I  first  saw  this  bird 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  the  slaty-blue  ones  belonged  to 
the  same  species  as  the  white ;  but  ihey  were  always  together, 
sometimes  in  flocks  of  15  or  20  feeding  in  the  swamp,  and 
their  habits  seemed  similar,  except  that  the  white  ones  were 
certainly  more  confiding  than  the  blue ;  but  if  the  white  ones 
are  the  young  of  the  blue,  this  might  be  expected.  It  seemed 
easier  to  believe  that  they  were  male  and  female  and  not  old 
and  young,  for  I  never  once,  out  of  many  hundred  birds,  saw 
one  with  a  distinctly  intermediate  plumage.  It  was  far  more 
common  to  see  a  pair  of  white  and  blue  ones  fly  up  together 
than  it  was  to  see  two  blue  ones,  and  I  counted  to  see  whether 
the  white  or  the  blue  were  the  commonest,  and  found  them 
about  equal.  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  had  moretime  in  which 
to  have  attidied  them. 

49.  Abdka  tirebcens. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  155.) 

This  species,  though  common,  was  far  leas  so  than  the 
preceding.  I  seldom  saw  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and 
this  one  was  generally  sitting  stock-still  on  a  branch  or  a 
stump,  near  the  water-level,  with  its  head  sunk  deep  between 
ita  ahoulders,  showing  no  signs  of  its  long  neck. 

Suddenly,  as  the  boat  drew  near,  the  bird's  head  appeared 
to  be  flying  oti'  without  the  body  ;  but  the  wiiiga  opened  and 
the  bird  followed,  seemingly  twice  as  long  as  it  was  before, 
and,  waking  the  echoes  with  a  loud,  harah,  augry  screech, 
would  settle  behind  some  bushes  and  peer  over  the  top  with 
its  outstretched  neck  until  tlie  boat  had  passed. 

A  gentleman  on  the  sluff  of  the  railway  at  Sanchez  on  the 
18th  June  gave  me  a  graphic  description  of  a  heronry 
belonging  to  this  species  which  he  had  seen  the  day  before, 
ou  a  little  island  not  30  feet  in  diameter  which  I  had  visited 
more  than  once  early  iu  the  year  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baracota 
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river.  There  were  about  16  nests  in  the  trees  and  on  the 
mangrove-bushes,  many  of  them  with  eggs^  which  he  described 
as  blue.  Those  which  were  destined  for  me  got  broken  in 
transit. 

50.  Ardea  egretta.  Locally  '* Galca-real **  or  ''Royal 
Heron.^' 

A  common  bird  in  the  Yuna  swamp^  but  observed  nowhere 
else.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  approach,  but  I  shot  several 
specimens  with  No.  4  shot  at  long  distances.  It  is  really 
easier  to  bring  down  than  almost  any  other  large  bird^  for 
if  one  single  shot  so  much  as  touches  the  wing-bones  they 
splinter  at  once,  being  large  thin  tubes  of  compact  bone  filled 
with  air.  Hence  t!ie  graceful  flight  of  the  bird,  its  buoyancy 
enabling  it  to  settle  slowly  and  easily,  and  when  rising  one 
beat  of  its  wings  makes  it  bounce  into  the  air  like  a  toy- 
balloon. 

The  usual  attitude  of  this  bird  is  markedly  rectangular, 
and  has  none  of  the  beautiful  curves  of  neck  and  body 
invariably  shown  in  plates  and  stuffed  specimens.  It  stands 
with  its  body  almost  upright,  its  long  thin  neck  rising  as 
straight  as  a  stick  perpendicularly  from  the  shoulders,  and 
its  head  and  long  beak  exactly  at  right  angles  to  its  neck. 
It  is  impossible  for  it  to  bend  its  neck  in  graceful  curves, 
for  each  individual  cervical  vertebra  is  2  inches  or  more  long. 
The  pectoral  skeleton  is  surprisingly  small  and  fragile  for 
tbe  size  of  the  bird.  The  anterior  border  of  the  sternum  is 
very  deeply  notched  to  receive  a  coil  of  the  trachea,  and 
the  furcula  is  jointed  closely  to  the  sternum,  evidently  so 
that  it  should  not  press  upon  the  coil  of  trachea  above.  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  this  species  make  any  noise. 

It  seemed  always  to  feed  alone,  and  not  in  company  like 
A.  ccBTulea, 

The  Galea  breeds  early,  for  on  Feb.  18  I  made  a  trip  to 
the  Baracota,  another  river  which  falls  into  the  head  of 
Samand  Bay,  on  board  the  steam-tug  belonging  to  the 
Railway  Company.  On  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  we  had  to  hug  the  south  shore  of  the  bay,  and  passed 
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a  picturesque^  high^  rocky  coral  island^  covered  with  large 
trees  thickly  hung  with  luxuriant  creepers.  These  trees 
were  occupied  by  a  heronry  of  some  hundred  or  more  birds 
of  this  species.  Through  ray  glasses  I  could  make  out  many 
nests^  some  with  the  birds  sitting  upon  them^  while  other 
birds  were  grouped  about  the  trees^  making  altogether  a 
picture  not  to  be  forgotten.  I  could  not  land,  and  did  not 
get  a  chance  of  visiting  the  spot  again.  The  long  plumes  of 
this  Egret  are  occasionally  sent  by  the  merchants  of  Sanchez 
to  New  York  for  sale^  and  are  said  to  realize  a  high  price. 

51.   NyCTIARDEA  NiBVIA. 

I  met  with  this  species  many  times  in  the  Yuna  morass. 
The  only  specimen  I  preserved  was  an  immature  bird,  which 
I  shot  one  evening  as  it  flew  over  in  the  twilight  wliile  I  was 
flight-shooting  in  the  Yuna  delta. 

52.  NuMiDA  MELEAGRis.     Locally  *'  Guinea.'^ 

The  Guinea-hen  is  a  common  bird  in  San  Domingo,  both 
in  the  domesticated  and  wild  state.  Occasionally  in  the 
drier  parts  of  the  Yuna  swamp  a  covey  of  these  birds,  very 
wild  when  on  the  wing,  afforded  me  good  sport.  The  wild 
birds  seemed  smaller  and  much  blacker  than  the  tame  ones. 

53.  Ebismatura,  sp.  inc.  (?).     Locally  "  Pato." 

The  chief  aim  of  several  of  my  never-to-be-forgotten 
excursions  into  the  morass  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yuna  was 
ducks,  and  ducks  we  found  in  hundreds. 

It  was  easy  to  discover  them,  often  long  before  we  first 
sighted  them  on  some  open  patch  of  water  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  by  the  whistling  that  they  kept  up ;  and  by 
all  of  us  kneeling  down  in  the  boat,  except  the  man  whose 
duty  it  was  to  scull  her  along,  we  soon  managed  to  get 
within  shot.  After  packing  together  and  swimming  away 
for  a  while,  the  Ducks  would  begin  to  rise,  those  nearest 
first.  Then  was  the  orthodox  moment,  and  we  emptied  our 
barrels  into  them.  Well  do  I  remember  my  astonishment, 
on  the  first  of  these  trips,  to  see  the  greater  part  of  the  Ducks 
remaining  on  the  water  after  we  had  fired,  instead  of  rising 
in   a   body.      They   seemed   to  be  dazed  and  demoralized^ 
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swimming  about  for  some  minutes^  and  then  getting  up  and 
flying  in  all  directions^  affording  us^  after  partially  sheltering 
the  boat  amongst  the  rushes^  half  an  hour's  excellent  sport. 
They  were,  however,  difficult  to  recover,  and  we  lost  a  great 
number,  for,  if  only  a  spark  of  life  was  left  in  them,  they 
dived  and  we  saw  them  no  more.  Our  bag  that  first  day 
was  74.  They  are  very  good  eating.  On  these  excursions  I 
found  a  pair  of  long  fishing-waders  invaluable. 

I  did  not  meet  with  more  than  this  species  of  Duck  and 
the  Garganey  (Querqueduia  discors),  although  the  natives 
told  us  there  were  several  other  sorts  in  this  morass.  Nearly 
all  those  I  shot  of  the  present  sort  were  immature,  and  I 
was  never  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  species.  Owing  to  the 
loss  of  the  only  two  skins  which  I  made,  from  the  ravages 
of  white  ants,  in  San  Domingo,  I  am  unable  to  establish  its 
identity. 

54.    QUERQUEDULA  DISCORS. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  168.) 

Seen  and  shot  several  times  in  the  Yuna  swamp,  but  not 
common. 

55.  Pelecanus  fuscus. 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  172.) 

The  first  bird  to  be  seen  on  entering  Samana  Bay,  and  the 
last  to  be  seen  on  leaving  it.  One  morning  I  watched  fully 
GOO  of  these  great  birds,  after  a  gale  from  the  east,  diving 
for  fish  at  the  head  of  the  Bay.  They  breed  in  a  large 
colony  on  a  rocky  promontory  and  some  islands,  called  the 
''  Pelican  cays,^'  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay,  but  I  was 
never  able  to  visit  the  place. 

56.  Tachypetbs  aquilus. 
(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  173.) 

I  ob8er\'ed  this  rakish-looking  bird,  with  its  enormous 
stretch  of  wing,  several  times  in  Samand  Bay,  usually  at 
a  great  height. 

I  do  not  think  it  breeds  in  the  Bay. 

57.  58.  Of  Gulls  also  I  observed  only  one  species,  and  only 
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one  species  also  of  Terns.     They  were  neither  of  them 
oommon,  and  I  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  specimens. 

59.   PODICIPBS  DOHIXICUS. 

(Cory,  op.  cit.  p.  185.) 

In  July,  while  shooting  in  the  Yuna  swamp,  I  several  times 
obtained  a  good  view  of  this  little  Grebe.  It  was  very 
shy,  and  always  dived  or  swam  into  the  rushes  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  boat. 


XXVI. — On  some  Fossil  Remains  of  Carinate  Birds  from 
Central  Madagascar.  By  Chas.  W.  Andrews,  B.Sc, 
F.Z.S.,  Assistant  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

(Plates  VIII.  &  IX.) 

During  his  recent  visit  to  Madagascar,  Dr.  Forsyth  Major 
spent  several  months  at  Sirabe,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
a  district  well  known  for  the  abundance  of  fossil  bones  to  be 
obtained  there.  A  large  number  of  excavations,  most  of 
them  of  considerable  depth  (12-15  ft.),  were  made,  and  a  very 
line  collection  of  the  remains  of  the  extinct  species  of  Hippo- 
potamus and  other  mammals,  of  several  species  of  jEpyornis, 
and  also  of  numerous  carinate  birds  was  made.  The  present 
paper  deals  only  with  the  last,  which  are  mostly  aquatic  birds, 
though  bones  of  a  Kail  and  a  Hawk  also  occur.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  specimens  were  obtained  from  a  depth  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  a  marly  layer,  which  Dr.  Major 
believes  to  have  been  deposited  on  the  bed  of  an  old  lake. 
Above  this  comes  a  layer  of  coarse  gravelly  character,  con- 
solidated with  carbonate  of  lime  and  containing  rolled  and 
broken  bones ;  this  probably  marks  a  volcanic  outburst, 
accompanied  by  the  breaking  forth  of  numerous  hot  springs 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Above  this  dcpo.nit  there  is 
another,  about  five  or  six  feet  in  thickness,  of  black  earth, 
in  which  also  bird-bones  occur,  though  coinpanitivcly  rare. 

In  the  marly  layer  the  carinate  remains  are  found  in  asso- 
ciation with  those  of  a  ratlicr  small  species  of  Aipyornis,  the 
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jE.  hildebrandti  of  Burckhardt.  In  the  black  earth,  on  the 
other  hand^  this  species  does  not  occur,  but  remains  of 
the  somewhat  larger  j^.  mulleri,  M.-Edw.  &  Grand.,  were 
found,  as  well  as  some  well-preserved  bones  of  the  smaller 
and  more  slender  Struthious  bird,  Mullerornis  agilis,  M.-Edw. 
&  Grand.  The  difference  between  the  species  found  in  the 
deeper  deposits  and  those  in  the  more  superficial  black  earth 
indicates  that  the  former  must  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  extinct  types  of  Carinatse 
found  by  Dr.  Major  is  a  large  Anserine  bird  (see  Plate  VIII.) 
which  in  those  parts  of  the  skeleton  known  presents  many 
peculiar  characters.  The  greater  number  of  the  specimens 
referred  to  this  species  were  obtained  from  the  marly  layer, 
but  the  associated  remains  (here  taken  as  the  types)  appear 
to  have  been  found  in  the  superficial  deposit. 

Bemains  of  at  least  four  or  five  individuals  are  included 
in  the  collection,  and  fortunately  in  one  or  two  cases  a  number 
of  bones  are  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  skeleton. 
The  best  of  these  associated  sets  includes  the  right  femur 
and  tibio-tarsus,  the  proximal  ends  of  the  left  coracoid  and 
scapula  and  of  the  right  metacarpus  :  these  will  be  taken  as 
the  type  specimens.  Among  the  other  more  or  less  complete 
bones  which  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  this  species 
are  an  extremely  well-preserved  left  tibia  and  femur,  found 
in  association,  an  imperfect  metatarsus,  and  fragments  of  a 
sternum. 

It  may  be  stated  at  once  that  this  bird  is  quite  unlike 
any  species  now  inhabiting  Madagascar  or,  indeed,  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Among  fossil  forms,  as  will  be  shown 
below,  it  resembles  most  nearly  a  large  extinct  Anserine  bird, 
Chenalopex  pugil^  described  by  O.  Winge  *  from  remains 
found  in  the  caverns  of  Lagoa  Santa  in  Brazil.  But  even 
from  that  it  difiers  so  much  in  the  form  and  proportions  of 
its  metatarsus  that  it  is  here  regarded  as  representing  a  new 
genus,  for  which  the  name  Cenlromis  is  proposed ;  the  specific 
name  adopted  for  this  form  being  C.  majori,  after  its  dis- 

♦  Winge,  Oluf,  "  Fugle  fra  Knoglehuler  i  Brasilien,"  E  Museo  Lundii, 
Bd.  i.,  Copenhagen,  1888. 
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coverer.  Exammation  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  tibio- 
tarsus  (PI.  VIII.  figs.  1  &  2)  showa  at  once  tliat  we  are 
dealing  with  an  Anserine  bird ;  tlie  vcrj  deep  channel  for  the 
extensor  tendons,  spanned  hy  a  tranaverse  bridge  whieli  stands 
in  the  middle  line,  together  with  the  form  of  the  articular 
condyles,  are  all  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  group.  There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  notable  peculiarities,  The  most 
striking  of  these  are  the  extreme  length  and  slendemess  of 
the  shaft  and  the  relative  shortness  of  the  fibular  crest. 
In  its  general  proportions  the  tibia  of  Cheiiopis,  particularly 
of  the  extinct  New  Zealand  species  C.  sumneremh,  Forbes, 
seems  to  approach  oui"  fossil  moat  nearly  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  important  differences,  e.ff.  in  Chenopis  the 
fibular  crest  is  much  longer,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
skeleton  the  two  birds  are  very  dissimilar. 

The  distal  end  resembles  that  of  the  tibia  of  Cygnus  in  the 
width  of  its  articulation,  but  differs  from  it  and  approximates 
to  the  type  characteristic  of  the  more  terrestrial  Geese  in  the 
very  slight  degree  to  which  it  is  bent  inward.  Comparison 
of  the  tibia  with  those  of  a  number  of  Geese  shows  that,  while 
differingfrom  tliem  in  the  great  length  and  relative  slenderness 
of  tlie  shaft,  it  in  many  respects  approaches  those  of  Chenti- 
lopex,  Pleclropterus,  and  Sarcidiornis.  The  similarity  to  the 
tibia  of  the  first  named  is  very  great,  both  in  the  form  of  the 
articular  condyles  and  of  the  tibial  bridge,  but  the  distal 
extremity  is  somewhat  more  inflexed  and  its  articulation 
wider  than  in  Chenalopex  pvgil.  The  tibia  of  Sarcidiornis 
differs  from  our  fossil  in  the  greater  depth  and  narrowness 
of  its  intercondylar  groove.  Cereopaia  is  also  different,  the 
characters  indicating  a  terrestrial  mode  of  life  being  in  that 
genua  more  highly  developed  than  in  any  other  Anserine 
bird. 

The  dimensions  (in  millimetres)  of  the  tibia  are  given 
on  p.  346,  those  of  the  tibiffi  of  some  other  species  being 
appended  for  comparison. 

In  size,  proportions,  and  general  structure  the  femur 
(PI.  VIII.  fig.  3)  is  almoat  identical  with  that  of  Pleclroplerus, 
being  much  less  massive  and  having  a  more  clearly-defined 
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neck  than  the  femora  of  Cygnua,  Chatopu,  or  CereoptU. 
Alloving  for  its  anaaller  size,  the  femur  of  Chenelopex 
agyptiacta  is  also  similar,  but  has  a  somewhat  straighter 
shaft  aod  shallower  groove  between  the  head  and  the  upper 
face  of  the  trochanter.  In  Sarcidiomia  the  femur  approaches 
the  fossil  still  more  closely,  particularly  in  its  slenderness 
and  in  the  curvature  of  the  shaft. 

The  degree  of  obliquity  of  the  distal  condyles,  meuared 
according  to  Milne-Edwards's  method,  is  69°. 

The  dimensions  (in  millimetres)  of  the  femur,  tt^ther 
with  those  of  other  Anserine  birds,  are  as  follows :— 


iil^- 


m 


Of  the  melatartu*   (PI.  VIII.  fig.  4],  perhaps  the  most 
important  bone  for  purposes  of  determination,  only  the  distal 
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three-fourths  of  one  specimen  from  the  right  leg  and  part 
of  the  shaft  of  another  from  the  left  are  preserved.  These 
bones  belonged  to  the  same  individual,  and  are  associated 
with  portions  of  the  tibia,  coracoid,  and  other  fragments,  so 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  referring  them  with  certainty 
to  the  present  species. 

Although  about  the  prosiraal  fourth  is  wanting,  the  speci- 
men figured  could  easily  be  determined  as  Anserine,  the  form 
and  size  of  the  middle  trochlea  and  its  relation  to  the  lateral 
ones  being  characteristic.  Unfortunately  the  inner  trochlea 
is  brokeu  away,  but  the  position  of  its  neck  shows  that  it 
was  reflected  backward  to  a  great  extent.  In  comparison 
with  the  metatarsus  of  the  Swans  and  those  of  most  of  the 
Geese,  the  bone  is  very  long  and  slender,  and  its  shaft  is  of  a 
uniform  thickness  for  a  much  greater  part  of  its  length. 
The  metatarsi  of  Phctroptems  and  Ckenahpex  tegypliacus 
preseut  similar  characters ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  latter,  which,  except  that  it  is  relatively  shorter  and  has 
a  rather  longer  outer  trochlea,  is  strikingly  similar.  Chena- 
topex  pttgil  has  a  much  shorter  and  stouter  metatarsus,  and 
seems  to  difier  also  in  some  points  in  the  form  of  the  distal 
trochlea.  In  Sarcidiornis  the  metatarsus  is  very  much 
,  shorter  and  stouter,  and  the  shaft  thickens  much  more  rapidly 
towards  its  upper  end. 

The  actual  length  of  the  fragment  is  1 10  mm. ;  the  length 
of  the  complete  bone  may  be  estimated  at  approximately 
130  mm.  The  width  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft  is  8-5  mm., 
that  of  the  middle  trochlea  10  mm. 

The  dimensions  [in  millimetres)  of  the  metatai-si  of  some 
other  Anserine  birds  are  given  below  for  comparison  : — 
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The  upper  portion  of  a  left  coracoid  belonging  to  the  type 
is  shown  in  PI.  VIII.  fig.  5 ;  other  fragments  of  the  bone  also 
occur  in  the  collection.  The  acrocoracoid  is  large  and  its 
neck  short;  on  the  inner  surface^  beneath  the  clavicular 
face,  there  is  a  deep  pocket-like  depression  into  which  open 
pneumatic  foramina.  The  clavicular  process  is  short,  and 
there  is  no  subclavicular  (supracoracoid)  foramen.  The  bone, 
so  far  as  known,  is  closely  similar  to  those  of  Plectropterus, 
Chenahpex,  and  other  Geese. 

The  proximal  end  of  the  typical  scapula  is  figured  on 
PI.  VIII.  fig.  6,  its  outline  being  partly  completed  from  a 
second,  more  perfect  specimen,  of  rather  larger  size. 

The  acromium  is  large  and  prominent,  as  also  is  the  coracoid 
facet.  At  the  base  of  this  latter,  the  outer  surface  of  the 
bone  is  perforated  by  a  pneumatic  fossa;  this  also  occurs  in 
Cereopsis,  Anseranas,  and  some  species  of  Anser,  but  is 
wanting  in  Sarcidiomis,  Chenahpex,  and  Plectropterus. .  The 
blade  is  broad  and  stout  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head 
of  the  bone ;  unfortunately,  even  in  the  more  perfect  specimen 
the  distal  extremity  has  been  broken  away. 

The  following  measurements  of  the  coracoid  and  scapula 
may  be  useful : — 

Coracoid :  length  from  lower  border  of  scapular  facet  to 
upper  end  of  bone  31  mm. ;  width  of  glenoidal  surface  13  mm. 

Scapula :  width  of  proximal  end  23  mm. 

The  sternum  is  represented  only  by  some  small  fragments. 

Of  the  humerus  only  a  few  fragments  remain :  of  these 
the  most  important  are  the  greater  portion  of  a  shaft  and  a 
distal  extremity.  Judging  from  the  former,  the  proportions 
of  the  whole  bone  resembled  those  of  the  humerus  of  Plectro* 
pterus,  being  much  stouter  than  the  humeri  of  Sarcidiomis 
and  Chenalopex,  The  diameter  of  this  shaft  near  the  middle 
point  is  13  mm.  The  distal  extremity  seems  to  have  been 
relatively  narrower  and  most  like  that  of  Sarcidiomis,  except 
that  the  olecranon  fossa  is  very  shallow.  The  greatest  width 
of  this  specimen  is  30  mm.;  it  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
ndividual  as  the  shaft  above  mentioned. 

A  complete  radius  closely  similar  to  that  of  Chenalopex 
iBgyptiacus,  but  relatively  a  little  more  slender,  is  preserved. 
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The  various  grooves  uiid  muscle-attaclimeuts  are  rather  better 
marked  m  the  fossil  thitii  in  the  living  form ;  this  seems  to 
be  the  case  also  in  Chenalopex  pugii.  Tins  specimen  ii 
34  mm.  in  length.  Compared  with  the  radius  of  Phaeni- 
copterus,  which  in  length  it  resemblea,  it  is  found  to  be  much 
stouter  and  to  differ  in  many  other  respects. 

The  proximal  three-fourths  of  a  right  ulna  wtinting  the 
olecranon  process,  and  part  of  a  left,  correspond  in  siko  with 
the  above-mentioned  rtidius.  Tliey  also  agree  closely  in 
structure  with  the  same  bone  in  Sarcidiornis  and  Chenalopej; 
though,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  larger  bird  the  muaelc- 
impressions,  particularly  the  insertion  of  the  brachialia 
aaticm,  are  more  strongly  marked.  The  largest  diameter 
of  the  middle  of  the  shaft  is  10  mm. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  bone  of  this  bird  is  the 
metacarpus  {PI.  VIII.  fig,  7),  but  unfortunately  only  the 
proximal  half  of  that  from  the  left  aide  is  preserved,  and 
even  from  this  the  free  portion  of  the  third  metacarpal  is 
broken  away.  Its  most  striking  character  is  the  presence 
of  a  very  long  apur-like  process  formed  by  the  production 
downward  and  forward  of  the  fused  fir.st  metacurpal.  The 
terminal  half  of  this  process  has  an  irregular  roughened 
surface  which  indicates  that  it  was  not  invested  with  a  claw, 
like  spur  such  as  occurs  in  Chauna  and  some  Plovers,  but 
was  most  probably  covered  by  rough  hardened  epidermis, 
like  the  similar  processes  in  Chenaloptx  and  Sarcidiornh. 
The  resemblance  of  this  bone  to  the  metacarpus  of  CAena- 
lopex  pugil  is  remai-kable,  the  only  differences  perceptible 
being  that  in  this  bird  the  spur  is  rather  stouter  and  more 
curved  forward ;  the  size  is  nearly  the  s.tmc.  The  spur 
on  the  wing  of  I'kctroplerus  is  borne  on  a  process  of  the 
radial  carpal,  and  is  therefore  not  comparable  with  that  of 
Chenahpex  and  Cen/rornis. 

The  dimensions  of  the  imperfect  metacarpal  ore  : — 

Greatest  width  of  upper  end  ,, .,     .31  mm. 

Length  of  spur  measured  from  tip  In 
middle  point  of  articular  surface  for 

first  phalangeal  of  digit  I. 36 

Width  of  metacarpal  II 9 
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A  specimen  of  the  first  phalangeal  of  the  second  digits 
measuring  46  mm.  in  lengthy  probably  belonged  to  this  bird. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description  that  in 
Centrornis  majori  we  have  a  Goose  in  many  respects  similar 
to  Sarcidiomis  and  Chenalopex,  but  difibring  from  them  in 
its  large  size  and  in  the  great  length  of  its  legs.  Indeed, 
judging  from  the  slenderness  of  the  metatarsus  and  femur 
and  the  slight  degree  to  which  the  lower  end  of  the  long 
tibia  is  inflected,  it  seems  probable  that  this  bird  was  not 
a  good  swimmer,  but  was  rather  adapted  for  wading.  The 
wings  were  long  and  powerful,  and,  being  armed  with  a  long 
spur,  were  no  doubt  formidable  weapons. 

The  genus  Chenalopex  is  represented  by  two  species: 
C.  (Bgyptiacus,  inhabiting  Africa  and  Palestine,  and  CJubaius, 
found  in  South  America.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  birds 
are  represented  in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  their  respective 
areas  by  very  large  extinct  forms,  the  former  by  Centromis 
majori,  the  latter  by  the  so-called  Chenalopex  pugil*.  These, 
though  differing  one  from  another  in  the  form  of  their  legs, 
seem  to  have  been  almost  identical  in  the  structure  of  their 
wings,  the  similarity  between  their  metacarpi  being  a 
remarkable  instance  of  parallel  modification. 

By  far  the  greater  number  (at  least  three-fourths)  of  the 
bird-bones  in  the  collection  belong  to  another  Anserine  bird 
considerably  smaller  than  that  just  described.  Of  this  form 
all  the  important  parts  of  the  skeleton,  including  the  skull, 
sternum,  pelvis,  and  the  bones  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs, 
are  preserved,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  a  number  of  bones 
are  known  to  have  belonged  to  a  single  individual.  The 
largest  of  these  associated  sets  includes  the  skull,  two  or  three 
vertebrse,  humerus,  radius,  ulna,  scapula,  and  coracoid.  The 
metatarsus  is  unfortunately  wanting  in  this  instance,  but 
since  several  specimens  occur  associated  with  bones  identical 
in  form  with  those  represented,  it  is  possible  to  refer  them 

•  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  not  only  justifiable  but  desirable  to 
make  this  species  the  type  of  a  new  g^enus,  since,  though  in  very  many 
respects  similar  to  Chenalopex  j'ubattts,  it  presents  important  differences 
both  in  size  and  structure. 
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nitL  certuiuty  to  this  »pecie£  ;  eveu  if  tliia  method  of  identi- 
fication had  been  impossible,  the  great  number  of  specimena 
of  this  particular  type  of  metatarsus  would  be  strong  evi- 
dence tliat  they  belonged  to  this,  the  commonest  species. 

If  only  the  wing-bones  had  been  preserved,  this  bird 
would  probably  have  been  regarded  merely  as  a  somewhat 
robust  variety  of  Sarcidiornit,  a  genus  now  occurring  in 
Madagascar.  The  skull  and  metatarsus,  however,  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  bird 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Egyptian  Goose, 
Chenalopfj:  agyptiacus.  This  species  is  widely  distributed 
iu  Africa,  but  has  never  beeu  recorded  from  Madagascar  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain.  Considering  the  great  abundance  of 
the  fossil  remains  of  this,  or  at  least  a  closely  allied  species, 
in  these  comparatively  recent  deposits,  the  complete  absence 
of  such  a  bird  from  the  present  avifauua  of  the  island  is 
remarkable.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  no  bones  that  can 
be  referred  to  Sarddiornts  melattonotux,  now  a  common 
species,  occur  among  the  fossils,  so  that  it  seems  that  this 
species  must  be  of  late  introduction  and  that  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  displacing  the  older  CViena/ojoci-like  type. 

The  various  specimens  which  I  refer  to  the  present  species 
indicate  that  it  was  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  size, 
and  that,  as  in  Chenahpex  agyptiauus,  the  differences  were 
partly  dependent  on  sex,  the  male  being  larger  than  the 
female.  Some  of  the  measurements  given  below  will  show 
that  this  was  the  case. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  a  complete  description  of 
this  species,  but  will  be  suBicient  to  point  out  the  chief 
characters  iu  which  it  differs  from  SarcidiornU  melanonutits 
and  approaches  Chenulopex  tegyptiactis. 

The  sMl  ( Plate  IX.  fig.  I) ,  Of  the  skull  of  the  type  specimen 
the  whole  of  the  cranial  region  together  with  fragmeiits  of  the 
facial  portion  are  preserved.  Comparison  with  the  crania  of 
Sarcidiornis  and  CAe/jn/o^e^r  shows  at  oncethat  the  fossil  differs 
widely  from  the  former  and  approaches  the  latter  in  a  number 
of  structural  points,  the  chief  of  which  are  :  (1}  the  shortness 
of  the  postorbital  part  of  the  cranium  ;  (2)  the  narrowness  of 
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the  upper  surface  of  the  skull  between  the  orbits — in  Sard' 
diomis  this  region  is  very  broad  ;  (3)  the  truncation  of  the 
superior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  orbits  by  glandular 
impressions.  In  all  these  points  the  fossil  is  identical  with 
the  skull  of  the  Egyptian  Goose^  and  in  fact  differs  from  it 
only  in  some  minor  points^  such  as  the  slightly  greater  promi- 
nence of  the  basi-tcmporal  platform.  The  anterior  portion 
of  the  skull  is  too  broken  for  comparison. 

The  sternum. — Of  the  sternum  no  complete  specimen  is 
preserved^  but  several  large  portions  show  that  in  all  impor- 
tant respects  it  is  like  that  of  ChenalopeXy  though  certain 
small  differences^  such  as  the  complete  absence  of  a  spina 
externa  and  the  greater  distance  between  the  tuberosities  for 
the  attachment  of  the  coraco-scapular  ligament^  occur.  The 
first  of  these  points  seems,  however,  to  be  of  little  moment, 
since  in  one  of  two  specimens  of  the  sternum  of  Sarcidiornis 
the  spina  exteima  is  large,  in  the  other  absent. 

The  coracoid  is  unlike  that  of  Chenalopex  agyptiacus  in 
several  points.  Thus  the  shaft  immediately  below  the  pre- 
coracoid  process  is  narrower,  and  the  acrocoracoid  process  is, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  less  massive,  so  that  the  whole  bone 
has  a  more  slender  appearance  than  in  the  recent  bird.  The 
peculiar  flattening  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  bone  seen  in 
Sarcidiornis  is  here  wanting.  In  one  specimen  there  is  a 
distinct  supracoracoid  foramen  closed  by  a  very  delicate  strip 
of  bone. 

The  scapula  and  furcula  present  no  important  peculiarities. 
In  the  latter,  however,  the  ventral  border  at  the  symphysis 
is  produced  into  a  slight  angular  projection  instead  of  being 
evenly  rounded  as  in  C.  agyptiacus ;  this  may,  however,  be 
merely  an  individual  peculiarity. 

The  average  length  of  the  greater  number  of  coracoids 
measured  is  about  67  mm.,  but  a  few  occur  which  are  7  or 
8  mm.  longer.  A  specimen  of  the  coracoid  of  Chenalopex 
tsffyptiacus  (sex  unknown)  measured  67  mm. 

The  humerus  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Chenalopex.  The 
tricipital  fossa  beneath  the  head  is,  however,  much  deeper 
than  in  C.  (BgyptiacuSy  in  this  respect  approaching  C.  pugil. 
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The  humerus  oE  Sarcidiornis  in  at  ouce  distiaguishable  by 
the  relatively  greater  length  and  slendcrness  of  its  shaft. 
Measurement  a  of  a  considerable  number  of  humeri  show 
that  they  are  separable  into  two  groups,  the  average  length 
of  the  bone  in  one  being  147,  in  the  other  132  mm.  The 
larger  bones  are  yery  few  in  number,  while  the  smaller  are 
very  numerous;  presumab.y  the  former  belonged  to  the 
male  birds,  the  latter  to  the  females. 

The  radius  agrees  in  structure  with  that  of  Cheaalapex 
agyptiacus,  though  some  specimens  seem  more  slender.  In 
Sarcidiornh,  on  the  other  hand,  this  bone  is  very  differeut, 
the  whole  distal  third  being  expanded,  instead  of  there  being 
a  sudden  widening  close  to  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  In 
tliia  respect  C.  Jubatus  somewhat  resembles  Sarcidiornis. 
The  length  of  the  smaller  radii  is  about  12l5  mm.,  that  of 
the  larger  about  1 3i  mm.  The  extreme  range  of  variation  U 
between  125  and  135  mm.  The  length  of  this  bone  in  Chena- 
lopex  cegypliacus  and  Surcidioriitu  is  about  122  and  12G  mm. 
respectively. 

The  ulna  is  essentially  like  that  of  Sarcidiornis  and  Chena- 
lopex  agypiiacus,  but  in  the  smaller  olecranon  process  and  in 
the  proportions  of  the  shaft  comes  nearest  the  latter.  The 
average  length  of  the  smaller  (female)  uluic  is  about  130  mm., 
that  of  the  larger  (male)  14.0  mm.;  the  extreme  range  of 
variation  observed  is  between  129  and  142  mm.  In  Ckeiut- 
iopex  cegyptittcus  and  Sarcidiornis  the  length  of  the  ulnie 
measured  is  about  129  and  133  mm.  respectively. 

The  metacarpus  (PI.  IX.  fig.  2)  agrees  precisely  wiih  those 
of  the  skeletons  of  Chenalopex  tpfft/pliacus  with  which  I  have 
been  able  to  compare  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  difi'ers  widely 
from  that  of  Sarcidiornis.  For  instance,  the  pioximal  articu- 
lation, looked  at  from  the  side,  is  larger  aud  more  rounded 
in  outline,  and  the  spur  on  metacarpal  I.  is  curved  forwani, 
instead  of  poiutiug  directly  outward  as  in  Sarcidiornis. 
Again,  in  our  fossil  the  interosseous  foramen  is  larger  than 
in  Sarcidiornis,  owing  to  the  second  and  third  metacerpals 
being  less  extensively  fused  at  their  distal  extremities. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  metacarpus  figured  by  Newton 
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and  Gadow  (Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  vol.  xiii.  pi.  xxxiv.  figs.  9  k  10), 
as  the  type  specimen  upon  which  the  species  Sarcidiomis 
mauritianus  is  founded^  is  indistinguishable  from  some  of 
these  Malagasy  specimens,  and  therefore  is  also  entirely 
unlike  the  metacarpus  of  Sarcidiomis :  it  really  belonged  to 
a  species  of  Chenalopex,  which  may  or  may  not  be  distinct 
from  that  under  description.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
bones  of  the  skeleton^  the  specimens  of  the  metacarpus  fall 
into  two  groups,  in  one  of  which  they  average  about  85  mm. 
in  length,  in  the  other  about  76  mm. ;  these  latter  are  the 
more  numerous.  In  the  larger  specimens  the  spur  is 
relatively  larger,  and  these,  no  doubt,  belong  to  the  male 
birds. 

The  length  of  the  type  metatarsus  of  Sarcidiomis  mauri» 
tianus  is  about  77  mm.,  that  of  a  specimen  of  C.  tegyptiacus 
80  mm. 

The  pelvis  differs  widely  from  that  of  Sarcidiomis,  and 
approaches  that  of  Chenalopex  cegypiiactis  in  many  points ; 
thus  the  whole  post-acetabular  region  is  wider,  and,  seen 
from  below,  shallower  than  in  the  former  genus,  and  the 
centre  of  the  urosacral  vertebrae  are  wider  and  their  trans* 
verse  processes  more  prominent  and  separated  by  deeper 
fossae.  The  greater  width  of  the  post-acetabular  region  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
ilia.  In  one  specimen  the  ischiadic  foramina  are  smaller 
than  in  the  pelvis  of  C  agyptiacusj  with  which  I  have  com* 
pared  it,  but  it  appears  that  this  is  merely  due  to  the 
extension  of  ossification  in  the  connective  tissue  which  closed 
the  opening  consequent  upon  age.  The  pectineal  process  is 
much  more  prominent  in  the  fossil  than  in  the  recent  form, 
and  there  are  some  slight  differences  in  the  fenestration  of 
the  sacral  region. 

The  femur,  the  length  of  which  is  the  same  as  those  of 
Sarcidiomis  and  Chenalopex  agyptiacns,  with  which  it  was 
compared,  differs  from  the  former  in  being  much  stouter  in 
the  shaft  and  in  possessing  more  massive  articular  ends; 
from  the  latter  the  main  point  of  difference  is  the  stouter 
shaft. 
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The  tibio-tarsus  is  practically  ideiitical  in  Ibrni  witli  tbut 
of  Chenalopex  (Bgyptiacus.  It  is  in  the  Metatarsus  (PI,  IX. 
fig.  3)  that  the  likeness  to  Chenalopex  antl  the  diflerencc 
from  S(wcj>/iomi»of  the  present  species  arc  most  marked.  In 
the  former  this  bone  is  relatively  long  and  the  shaft  is 
slender  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  articular  extremities ; 
moreover,  the  inner  trochlea  is  less  backwardly  directed  than 
is  usually  the  ease  in  the  members  of  tlic  group  that  are 
good  swimmers,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  bone  indicates  that 
the  bird  is  a  good  walker.  In  Sarcidiomh,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  metatarsus  is  relatively  short,  the  shaft  square  and 
thick  in  proportion  to  the  articular  ends,  while  the  inner 
trochlea  is  strongly  reflected  backward,  the  whole  indicating 
that  this  bird  is  a  powerfnl  swimmer.  The  fossil  metatarsi 
are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Chenalopex  legypliacus,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  extremities  are  a  trifle  narrower 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  bone,  and  in  some  cases 
the  muscle-impressions  are  more  strongly  developed.  The 
length  varies  from  87  to 95  mm.;  in  Sarcidiorttis  the  length 
is  from  67  to  71  mm.,  in  Chenalopex  agyptiacus  about  85  mm. 

The  numerous  slight  differences  between  the  skeleton  of 
the  fossil  and  that  of  Chenalopex  isgyptiacHa  appear  to  be 
sufficient  to  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  a  distinct  species, 
for  which  the  name  Chenalopex  sirabensU  may  be  adopted- 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  when  further  remains  of  the  bird 
described  by  Newton  and  Gadow  as  Sarcidiornis  maurUianua 
are  discovered  it  may  prove  to  be  the  same. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  bones  of  smaller  Anserine 
birds.  Of  these  the  greater  number  belong  to  Anas  melleri, 
or  to  a  species  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  it  by  any 
characters  in  the  remains  preserved.  These  include  humeri, 
a  coracoid,  an  ulna,  and  some  metacarpi.  The  length  of  the 
humeri  ranges  from  86  to  90  mm. ;  in  a  recent  spectmea  the 
length  is  8B  mm. 

There  are  also  several  bones  of  smaller  Ducks.  Of  these 
a  left  femur  seems  to  belong  to  Anas  erythrorhyncka  ;  the 
others  cannot  at  present  be  determiueil,  owing  to  the  want 
of  skeletons  of  the  recent  species  for  comparison. 
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One  of  the  most  notable  specimens  in  the  collection  is  an 
imperfect  Ralline  pelvis,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
species  now  living  in  the  island,  but  which  is  closely  similar 
to  that  of  Tribonyx  mortieri,  Gould,  now  living  in  Australia 
and  Tasmania.  This  specimen  was  found  in  the  superficial 
black  earth. 

This  pelvis  (PI.  IX.  figs.  4  &  5)  of  this  bird  exhibits  typically 
Ralline  characters  in  the  forms  of  the  pelvic  escutcheon  and 
of  the  posterior  renal  fossse.  From  the  pelves  of  Porpkyrio, 
OcydromuSy  and  other  Ocydromine  Rails  (e.  g.  Aphanapteryx, 
Diaphorapteryx,  and  Erythromachus)  it  is  at  once  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  the  ilia  in  the  pre- acetabular  region 
do  not  unite  with  the  summit  of  the  neural  spines  of  the 
sacral  vertebrae  throughout  their  whole  extent,  but,  as  in 
Fulica  and  Gallinula,  in  their  middle  portion  the  dorsal 
borders  curve  down  so  as  to  leave  the  spines  in  that  region 
laterally  exposed.  From  the  pelvis  of  Porphyrio  the  fossil 
is  further  distinguished  by  the  concavity  from  side  to  side  of 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  post-acetabular  sacrum,  and  by  the 
relatively  greater  width  of  the  posterior  renal  fossse.  In 
Ocydromus  the  whole  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  pelvis  is 
narrower.  In  Fulica  and  Gallinula  the  length  of  the  pelvis 
in  proportion  to  its  width  is  much  greater.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  points  of  difference  from  the  pelvis  of  Tribonyx 
are  trifling,  the  only  noticeable  ones  being  the  rather  greater 
width  of  the  pelvic  escutcheon,  and,  in  correlation  with  this, 
the  wider  posterior  renal  fossse,  and  the  smaller  size  of  the 
supra-acetabular  ridges  of  the  ilia.  In  the  Australian  bird, 
moreover,  there  is  a  rather  deep  depression  in  the  ilia  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  acetabulum  and  above  the  pectineal 
process ;  this  depression  is  wanting  in  the  fossil. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bird  is  generically  distinct 
from  any  form  now  found  in  Madagascar,  but  the  similarity  to 
the  Australian  Tribonyx  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  provision- 
ally referred  to  that  genus,  though  very  probably,  when  the 
skeleton  has  become  better  known,  it  may  prove  to  be  distinct. 
The  specific  name  Tribonyx  roberii  may  be  adopted  for  it. 

The  dimensions  of  the  pelvis,  together  with  those  of 
Tribonyx  mortieri  and  some  other  Rails,  are  as  follows : — 
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A  beautifully-preserved  left  tibia  (PI.  IX.  fig.  6]  poasibty 
belongs  to  this  species,  siuce  it  is  closely  similar  to  that  of 
Tribonyx  morlieri.     It   differs,    however,   in   the  following 
points:— {])  The  intercondylar  groove  is  a,  little  wider  and 
shallower;    (2)  the  inner  condyle  is  less  massive,  so  that  the 
difference   between    the   inner  and  outer  condyles  is  more 
marked  than  in  the  Australian  bird;    (3)  the  shaft  imme- 
diately above  the  extensor  bridge  is  wider,  and  the  bridge 
itself  less  oblique;    (i)  the  fibular  crest  is  relatively  longer. 

but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  relatively  larger  size  of 
the  articular  ends,  the  more  marked  inflection  of  the  distal 
one,  and  the  fibular  crest  is  longer.     The  tihia  of  Ocydiomm 
is  much  stouter  and  has  a  less  incurved  distal  end  than  the 
fossil,  which,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  some  other  points, 
closely  approaches  the  Fulicioe  type. 

The  dimensions  of  this  tibia  and  of  those  of  some  other 
Rails  are  given  below  :— 
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There  is  also  a  complete  right  femur  (PL  IX.  fig.  7),  which 
exhibits  the  usual  peculiarities  of  that  bone  in  the  Rails. 
This  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  the  present  species,  but  indi- 
cates an  individual  rather  larger  than  that  to  which  the 
pelvis  belongs.  The  shaft  is  much  more  curved  than  in 
Porphyria,  and  the  extremities  are  more  massive.  The 
dimensions  of  this  femur  are : — 
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In  addition  to  the  above*described  specimens,  there  are  a 
number  of  odd  bones,  of  which,  in  most  cases,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  determine  the  genus,  at  least  until  a  more 
complete  series  of  skeletons  of  Malagasy  birds  shall  be 
available  for  comparison. 

Among  these  bones  are  included  a  right  humerus  of 
Ardea  intermedia;  a  right  tibia  of  a  Spoonbill,  probably 
Platalea  tenuirostris,  Temminck;  a  left  tibia  of  a  Hawk,  pro- 
bably beloDgiug  to  the  genus  Astur ;  its  length  is  97  mm., 
so  that  the  bird  was  apparently  about  the  same  size  as  the 
male  of  A.  henstiy  Schlegel.  Lastly,  there  is  the  proximal 
half  of  a  left  humerus  (PI.  IX.  fig.  8)  of  a  very  small  species 
of  Plotus,  This  specimen  agrees  closely  with  the  humerus 
figured  and  described  by  Newton  and  Gadow  {loc,  cii. 
pi.  xxiv.  figs.  3-4)  as  one  of  the  type  specimens  of  Plotus 
nanuSj  and  it  must  be  referred  to  that  species. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  very  large 
collection  of  bird-remains  here  described,  together  with  great 
quantities  of  bones  of  JEpyornis,  and  also  of  various  mam- 
mals, including  an  ape-like  form  [Nesopithecus)  new  to 
science,  was  obtained  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty 
and  danger.    The  swampy  nature  of  the  deposits  made  the 
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task  of  excavating  very  arduous,  ami  the  work  was  frequcDtly 
interrupted  for  days  at  »  time  through  the  growing  hostility 
of  the  natives.  Dr.  Forsyth  Major  and  his  companion, 
M.  Baabertj  are  tlicreforc  the  more  to  be  congratulated  that, 
under  such  unfavourable  conditions,  they  have  added  so 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  extinct  fauna  of  Ceutral 
Madagascar. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TIIE  PLATES. 


Reoiaiiia  of  Ctntrornit  mifjuri  (p.  344). 
Fig.  1.  Right  tibio-tarBU«,  from  front  (figured  in  two  hftlves). 
3.  Right  tibio-tarauK,  distal  articulrttioii. 

3.  Right  femur,  from  front. 

4.  Right  metatareue,  from  front. 

5.  Left  coracoid,  upper  end. 
0.  Left  scapula. 

7.  Right  inetacarpua,  proximal  portion. 
AH  tha  flgures  are  of  the  natural  aixe,  and,  with  the  exception  ot  tha 
metntarsua,  are  dratvn  from  the  type  .specimens.    The  dotted  outlines  re 
drawn  from  more  perfect  bones. 

PtATB    ES. 

Fig.  1.  Skull  of  Chenatoptx  urabensit  (p,  S65). 

2,  MetaearpuB  of  ditto. 

3,  MetatiLTBUB  of  ditto. 

4,  Tribonyx  roberti  (p.  856).     Pelvifl,  from  above. 

6.  Ditto.    Pelvis,  from  side, 

6.  f  Ditto.    Left  tibio-tarsus. 

7.  P  Ditto.     Left  femur. 

8.  flotut  naniit  (p.  358).    Left  hainerua. 

All  the  flgiurea  are  of  the  natural  size.    In  figs.  4  and  5  the  dotted 
outlines  are  drown  from  the  opposite  side. 


XXVII. — On  Changes  of  Plumage  in  some  of  the  Typical 

Weaver-birds.    By  A.  G.  Bciler,  Ph.D. 

About  the  year  1888  I  purchased  two  pairs  of  the  so-called 

Red-billed  Weaver-bird  [Qttelea  quelea)  and  a  male  of  Russ's 

Weaver  (Quelea  russi),  and  tunicd  them  out  together  in  one 
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of  my  large  aviaries^  where  they  have  regularly  come  into 
plumage  year  after  year,  without  any  change  worth  recording, 
until  the  early  summer  of  1896,  when  one  of  my  males  of 
Q.  quelea  appeared  in  the  breeding-plumage  of  Q.  russi*.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Abrahams  respecting  this  unexpected  meta- 
morphosis, asking  whether  he  had  ever  noticed  a  parallel 
case,  and  he  replied  saying  that  he  would  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  talking  the  matter  over  with  me.  He  evidently 
imagined  that  I  must  have  been  mistaken. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  my  *  Foreign  Finches  in 
Captivity,'  that,  writing  in  1895,  1  speak  of  a  male  of 
Q.  russi  quarrelling  with  cocks  of  Q.  quelea  (vide  p.  316), 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  added  no  Weavers 
to  that  aviary.  There  can  therefore  be  no  possibility  of  my 
having  made  a  mistake. 

When  the  two  "  species  "  are  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  chief  difference  between  them  consists  in  the  colouring 
of  the  mask  on  the  face,  which  is  black  in  Q.  quelea  and 
huffish  in  Q.  rvssi.  The  two  forms  come  mixed  together  in 
the  same  consignments  from  Africa,  and  doubtless  are  caught 
together.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  Q.  russi  is  a  mere 
partial  albinism,  due  to  weakening  of  the  pigment-cells. 

In  the  autumn  of  1895  I  purchased  a  number  of  examples 
of  Pyromelana  out  of  colour,  some  of  which,  however,  were 
showing  the  6rst  indications  of  change  of  plumage ;  among 
them  were  five  males  of  P.  franciscana  and  six  of  P.  afra. 
All  these  birds  continued  to  develop  their  nuptial  plumage 
up  to  the  first  frosts,  when  the  change  was  arrested  and  the 
bright  colouring  gradually  receded  from  the  feathers,  so  that 
in  about  six  weeks  the  birds  had  all  resumed  their  winter 
plumage. 

Several  views  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the 
change  of  plumage  in  birds ;  but  when  the  colouring  gradually 
comes  and  again  recedes  from    the    same    feathers,    the 

*  This  bird  died  during  its  change  into  summer  plumage,  in  April 
of  the  present  year ;  it  had  already  acquired  for  the  second  time  the 
characterietics  of  Buss's  Weaver.  In  Quelea  this  change  is  effected  by 
a  complete  moult* 
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casting  of  a  disguising  film  will  not  account  for  the  second 
operation. 

In  Pyromelana  the  change  of  plumage  is  very  slow;  the 
feathers  daily  gain  in  intensity,  thci  pale  buff  of  the  under- 
parts  getting  scarcely  perceptibly  deeper,  until  at  length  the 
velvet-black  and  fiery  orange  in  P.  franciscnna  appear  ta 
mere  spots  or  shaft-streaka,  which  gradually  expand  fanwisc 
towards  the  outer  fringes  of  the  feathers.  This  spotting, 
however,  is  very  uneven,  some  feathers  being  developed 
in  advance  of  others,  so  as  to  give  the  bird  a  very  patchy 
appearance.  In  the  bright  yellow  and  black  plumage  of 
P.  afra  this  is  even  more  noticeable. 

At  the  change  of  plumage  the  linn k- feathers  and  upper 
tai!-coverta  are  moulted  out,  being  replaced  by  long  soft 
feathers,  which  droop  over  and  almost  hide  the  tail ;  but 
none  of  the  feathers  of  the  head,  back,  breast,  and  helly  are 
lost;  they  simply  undergo  a  gradual  change  of  colour. 

If  it  is  possible,  and  we  know  that  it  is,  for  the  plumage 
of  birds  to  be  eerionsly  affected  after  death,  there  is  no 
reason  for  asserting  that  a  perfect  feather  possesses  no 
vitality,  and  is  theiefore  incapable  of  change  of  colour. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  marked  alterations  iu  coloration 
after  death  which  I  have  noticed  is  that  which  tnkca  place 
on  the  breast  of  the  mule  tionldian  Finch  [Paephila 
vtirabilis).  In  life  the  breast  is  vivid  ultraniariue-blue  or 
very  bright  pansy-blue;  after  death  the  blue  gradually 
fades  out  of  the  feathers,  leaving  them  of  a  dull  lilac. 


XX  VIII. - 


I  the  Ntftivg   fif  Carsicus   perslciis,   Cassidix 
la,  Gyniuomystax  melanictenis,  and  Todirostrum 
matulatum.     By  Dr.  Emil  A.  GoELni,  C.M.Z.S.,  Director 
of  the  Museum  in  Pard.* 
1.  Casbicus  FBRsicus  and  Cassidix  okyzivoiia. 
The  ncBlB  of  most  Brazilian  birds  arc  by  no  means  easily 
•  [For  s  previuiw  article  mi  b  siailnr  subject  by  Ur.  Goeldi.  sec  '  Ibis,' 
1896,  p.  'Mk,  and  obKno  llint  tlmeditorinU'wiInoluKt  thecotnmeiicement 
o(  that  srticU'  is  iolcndsd  to  refer  (o  Koelii(r-W«rtii«u(en  in  J.  f,  O.  1868, 
ftnd  iK'l.  lo  Dt.  0<iel(li'»  uxcdlent  iioli-\— Epn.] 
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to  be  found,  and  travellers  who  do  not  devote  much  time  t 
the  subject  will  generally  see  very  little  of  the  birds'  breedic 
habits.  There  are,  however,  evceptions,  aod  one  of  these  i 
offered  bj  Cassicus  persicus.  This  is  by  far  the  most  pre 
dOmiaaDt  Cassique  in  Lower  Amazonia  aud  Guiana, 
colonies  of  it,  eonslsting  of  a  more  or  less  considerable' 
number  of  pendent  nests  dangling  on  the  branch-euda  of 
the  trees,  are  to  be  seeu  everywhere,  and  are  sure  to  strike 
even  the  most  casual  touri.st's  attention  on  board  the  Amar-g 
sonian  steamers,  fleiT,  iu  I'ara,  Cassicug  persicus  is 
visitor  iu  every  large  orchard,  and  though  the  suburb  ( 
Xazareth  is  to-day  much  more  deusely  inhabited  than  it  « 
when  Mr.  Wallace  wrote  his  most  interesting  book,  1  know  o 
a  colony  of  "  Japlims  "  with  a  doscn  nests  on  a  high  tree  new 
the  course  of  two  of  the  most  frequented  roads  of  this  suburb^ 
and  only  some  GO  steps  distant  from  our  museum. 

The  bag-ue»ts  of  Cagxictis  ptraicus  are,  in  comparison  will 
those  of  Oslinups  decinnanus,  shorter  and  more  cylindi 
Two  Bpccimeus  brought  by  uie  from  Amapa  iu  1£93  are 
from  10  to  43  em.  long  and  12  cm.  wide  in  the  upper  part 
&nd  15  cm.  in  width  in  the  lower  part.  The  entranee-holq 
is  stirrup-shaped  and  situated  on  the  upper  portion, 
measures  15  cm.  iu  length  and  about  10  cm.  in  breadth. 

The  material  of  these  bag-nests  consists  exclusively  of  d 
fibres  of  the  ass  ay -palm -tree -leaves  (Euterpe  olcracea),  whi 
are  woven  by  the  bird  into  a  fabric  of  very  great  strengtb 
80  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tear  it.  The  fact  that  i 
Amazonia  the  material  usually  employed  consists  of  s 
leaves  is  very  well  known  to  everybody  iu  the  countr] 
This  fact  becomes  specially  interesting  to  naturalists  whu 
remember  that  the  range  of  CasHcus  persicus  reaches  s 
ward  to  fiahia,  i.  c  into  a  region  where  the  asaa;^-palai 
does  not  grow.  We  know,  from  the  description  given  I 
Priuee  Maximilian  zu  Wied-Neuwied  (Beitr,  iii.  p.  ! 
that  the  material  employed  by  this  bird  in  the  coast-zi 
Bahia  consists  uf  threads  of  Tillandsia  {"  Barba  de  ve 
and  of  similar  Browe/ia-fibres.  Tbis  statement  i 
entirely  with  my  obeervationa  iu  Southern  Brazil  as  regariSJ 
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Oglinops  decumaam  ami  Cassicua  hemurrhous.  TUlaadgiu- 
threuds  are  softer  and  of  a  greyish  colour,  while  fibres 
of  assay-leavcH  are  more  rigid  and  of  a  straw-colour — so  that 
CaisicttS'Uests  of  uukuowu  origiu  may  be  at  any  time 
certainly  recognized  by  their  materials  as  to  whether  they 
come  from  the  southeru  or  from  the  uortheru  parts  of  Brazil. 
The  life  aad  growtli  of  these  7'i//ajn/sia-fibres  are  not  alwayN 
interrupted  by  their  employment  in  the  nests.  I  have  often 
observed  instances  of  thuse  Bromelias  growing  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  eggs  of  Casnicus  persiciu  were  not  obtained  by  Prince 
zu  Wied.  Whether  they  have  been  more  recently  procured 
I  am  not  able  to  say  from  the  literature  at  my  disposal.  They 
are  of  a  very  pale  yellow-r eddish  colour,  almost  regularly 
covered  with  pale  neutral-tint  aigus  and  points  in  two  layers  of 
different  intensity.  The  measurements  of  two  Guianau  eggs 
are ; — (1)  Long,  axis  25'u  mm.,  transv.  axis  19  mm. ;  (2)  long, 
axis  27'5  mm.,  transv.  axis  18  mm. 

In  a  letter  dated  Sept.  12th,  1896,  Mr.  Sclat«r  writes  to 
me ; — "  We  have  been  recently  informed  that  CassitUr  orysi- 
vara  is  parasitic  on  Cassicus  persicus — Wke  Mololhrua.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  this  matter?*'  Now  I  really  know 
something  about  this  question,  and  have  even  published 
some  remarks  concerning  it  some  years  ago*. 

In  Southern  Brazil  it  is  well  known  that  Molothrus  bona- 
rieims  lays  its  eggs  iu  the  nesls  of  other  birds,  especially  in 
that  of  ZoHotiic/iia  pileaia.  Its  larger  relative  {Caasidix 
vryzivoru)  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  birds  of  similar 
proportions  to  itself,  especially  iu  those  of  Oatinopa  decu- 
manua,  and  probably  also  iu  those  of  Casn'icm  hxmorrhous. 
As  regards  Ont'tnopii,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt;  I  have 


"  111  my  litUB  buoh  -Aveado  Bri/U'  (Itiixle  JsnairoJ,  wriUenin  1(^02 
luitl  printeJ  in  180-1 — a  bimk  which  Las  been  condnmntMi  by  '  NatumI 
Science'  ns  "being  of  no  valiiu  us  a  coutribulion  to  science."  If, 
however,  tbe  etlilora  of  tliut  purioilii^Hl  would  give  tiieoitelves  Ibt;  troubte 
to  study  it  It  liltU  more  fruoi  tlie  biologicnl  elanUpuint,  mid  not  niurcly 
through  auatoiuiuttl  and  ByetemuUcid  Apbctock-s,  thi-y  wuuld,  [ierbui«,  bi: 
able  to  record  it  souiewbat  more  favoumble  opinion  of  it.— K.  A.  G. 
2c2 
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verified  it  myself,  and  in  my  collection  of  birds  of  the  Serra- 
des-Orgaos  Mountains^  Rio  de  Janeiro,  are  specimens  of  the 
eggs  of  Cassidiw  taken  with  my  own  hands  out  of  nests  of 
the  Ostinops.  I  have  seen  the  eggs  of  both  together  in  one 
nest,  and  have  several  times  reared  young  ones  of  the 
Cassidix  along  with  their  yellow-tailed  brethren.  The  little 
Molothrus  has,  besides  some  others,  the  popular  name 
"Parasita^';  Cassidix  oryzivora  is  called  "Melro^*  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  in  Northern  Brazil  "Graiina^*  (an  abbreviation 
of  the  Tupi  words  "guira-una''  =  black-bird)*. 

When  I  arrived  in  Pard,  I  was  surprised  at  being  told  by 
several  persons  that  the  ^'Grauna^'  has  the  habit  of  laying 
its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the  "  Japiim''  (=^Cas8icus  persicus), 
I  had  thus  an  interesting  confirmation  of  my  own  observations 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Cassidix  oryzivora  is  parasitic  everywhere,  choosing  in  North 
and  South  Brazil  for  its  eggs  the  nests  of  the  respective  Cassi-- 
cine  species y  the  size  of  which  agrees  best  with  its  own.  There 
is  thus  in  Cassidix  oryzivora  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
adaptation  of  a  bird  with  cuckoo-habits  to  different  local 
faunistic  relations,  and  a  nice  parallel  to  the  phenomenon 
offered  by  Cassicus  persicus,  which  changes  its  nesting- 
material  in  accordance  with  the  change  of  plants  in  different 
latitudes  f. 

I  may  add  that  Cassicus  persicus  had  eggs  when  we  were 
in  Connai);^,  between  October  11th  and  26th,  1895,  and  that 

*  As  regards  popular  names  much  care  is  always  necessary.  The 
same  name — "  Grauna,*'  for  example — is  used  in  Southern  Brazil  for 
Aphobus  chopi  and  on  the  island  of  Marajo  for  AmhlyvercuB  solitarius, — 
E.  A.  G. 

t  Just  as  the  material  used  by  Cassicus  persicus  for  its  nest  in  Bahia 
(and  fouthwards)  is  difierent  from  that  used  by  the  same  bird  in  Pard, 
the  material  employed  by  Ostinops  decumanus  in  these  two  countries 
respectivcl}'  is  also  different.  I  have  stated  that  in  Southern  Brazil 
Ostinops  uses  exclusively  the  **  Barba  de  velho*' (7Y//flwrf«trt  u«ieouf#«), 
and  that  these  southern  nests  are  of  a  greyish  colour.  On  the  Amazon 
the  material  emploved  by  this  bird  is  composed  of — (1)  a  black  haiiy 
substance,  very  like  horsehair  or  delicate  and  elongated  roots  [which 
botanical  reseai'ches  in  the  Par4  Museum  prove  to  be  a  most  interesting 
lichen,  but  of  which  it  is    not   yet  possible    to   ascertain  the  exact 
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wc  met  with  young  birds  in  the  nests  during  our  residence 
iu  Amapd  from  the  26th  October  to  11th  November.  The 
breeding- period  in  Sonthern  Guiana  agrees  with  that  in 
Piirii,  We  know  from  the  Pnncc  ku  Wieil  [op.  cii.  p.  13K)) 
that  he  generally  observed  the  young  birds  in  the  nests  found 
by  him  on  the  Rio  Belmonte,  Baliia,  towards  the  end  of 
December.  A  slightly  earlier  breeding-time  in  the  northern 
R'gions  compared  with  the  southern  Brazilian  States  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  generally  prevailing  phenomenon,  of  which  I 
have  a  number  of  iustanees. 

2.  Gymxoiiystax  uklanicterus. 

The  splendid  yellow-and-black-colonred.  Oriole-like 
Icterid,  Gymnumygtax  ttwlanicterus,  called  "Aritana"  here 
in  Lower  Amazonia,  is  a  real  ornament  of  the  cam po a- region 
of  Maraju  and  Southern  Guiana  wherever  these  districts 
are  traversed  by  rivers.  Damp  meadows  and  muddy  shores, 
alternately  covered  and  uncovered  by  the  tides,  are  the 
favourite  resorts  of  this  interesting  bird  of  charming  ap- 
pearance. It  is  of  confident  demeanour  and  fond  of 
hnman  residences,  breeding  regularly  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  tho  fazendas.  In  its  character  it  reminds  me 
much  more  of  the  "  Vira-bostas"  [Mohlhrut)  than  of  the 
genuine  Trupials  and  CassiquM ;  it  frequents  cattle-aettle- 
menla,  is  often  engaged  on  the  ground  with  cattle-duug,  and 
walks  aliout  there  for  quarters  of  an  hour  together  in  the 
manner  of  the  European  Starting.  I  have  been  recently 
told  that  its  range  increases  with  the  extension  of  cattle- 
breeding,  and  that  it  makes  its  appearance  along  with 
cattle  in  regions  where  it  has  not  been  seen  before,  e.g.  iu 
ibe  Munieipio  dc  Mazagao,  in  the  north  channel  of  the 
Amazonian  estuary.      When  flying  it  calls  wr^g-kriy ;  when 


fiv^teiDiitii:  onme] ;    (S)  of  tbu  ilr;  and  ttiiiiler  roots  of  certniii  oruhids 
(>(  n  fiillowish  coiuur. 

As  the  priipcirtion  uf  both  sub^tmieea  U  hIiiiubI  bs  Iwu  to  uno,  and  Uia 
liWk  ruot-like  licb«ii  ia  1nr|,>ely  pn'dotiiiriJinl,  \\»  peuetnH  iu>)iuut  ortb«eu 
nnrthera  UHBi-bntr*  ts  uf  a  blackiih  culuur,  uoutrHsUag  ID  h  Mtrilnixr 
uiURueT  with  the  gr^jiah  Tillendata-AxnaUiTKa  (it  Soutbo  i 
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ill  good  litiniour  and  jiercitcd  near  iU  nest  it  emits  a  sonp 
like  linff-linff-wrei/-wrrff-ffri-ffri,  aud  is,  in  a  few  words, 
bird  not  easily  to  be  overlooked  by  a  visitor  to  a  Maraj<SJ 
cattle-aettlement,  making  itself  known  as  well  by  its  appear^ 
ance  as  by  its  voice. 

Mr.  Sclater  writes  iu  vol.  xi.  of  the  'Catalogue  of  Birds  in  I 
llie  Uritish  Museum'  (p.  361)  : — "Tliis  remarkable  form  hasJ 
been  often  placed  with  the  Agclieinie.      But  tbe  slightlyl 


decurved  ciilmen  and  liuciform  mesorhinium  justify  na^ 
think,  in  removing  it  to  the  IcterJiiae,  with  which  it  agre 
in  style  of  plumage,  as  it  docs  also,  I  believe,  in  habits  and 
mode  of  nesting."  As  I  could  not  liud  anytliiug  published 
about  the  mode  ot  nesting  of  Gymnotnyxtax,  and  as  Mr.  Selatera 
has  also  kindly  informed  me  of  the  absence  of  any  authenti4 
observationa  on  the  subject,  1  have  made  all  possible  effort 
to  clear  up  tlic  missing  link. 
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Frankly  speaking,  I  had  For  a  long  time  the  same  opinion  as  ] 
to  the  correct  position  of  Gi/miiomi/slax  as  is  indicated  above. 
But  1  became  somewhat  douhtrul  when  I  noticed  the  Starling.  ' 
or  Mohthrua-llkis  mode  of  life,  and  the  reaulla  of  my  obser-  , 
vations  of  the  last  two  years  as  to  the  brecdiu^  of  this  bird  ' 
indicate  an  aberrant  and  rather  isolated  position  of  Gymno- 
myslajf  in  the  Icturine  group. 

I  have  two  nests  of  the  "Antana,"  both  from  the  island 
of  Maraju.  The  6rst  is  a  present  from  a  friend,  and  was 
taken  in  December  1895  on  his  extensive  cattle-settlements; 
the  seeoud  I  took  myself  during  a  recent  journey  to  the  s 
locality,  Cabo  MagoarJ,  in  August  and  September,  1896. 
The  photograph  of  the  first  nest  (fig,  1,  p.  3G(i)  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  it.  I 

These  nests  are  open  and  porringer-shaped,  similar  to  ' 
those  of  certain  Thrushes,  and  quite  different  from  the  bag- 
ncats  of  OstlnopB  and  Casaicus,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  and 
from  other  constructions  of  the  leterinae  that  we  see  figured 
in  many  ornithological  works.  The  material  consists  of 
grass-leaves  (whole  and  longitudinally  split),  slender  I'oots, 
and  fragments  of  small  elimbing  plants*.  There  is  no 
softer  lining. 

The  second  nest,  taken  by  myself  at  Fazenda  Livramento, 
was  situated  in  the  fork  of  a  branch  and  well  hidden  in  the 
foliage  of  the  crown  of  a"  raoreegeira-"  tree  [Andira  sp.  inc.), 
some  8  or  10  ni.  above  the  ground.  The  tree  was  distant 
not  more  than,  perhaps,  some  30  steps  from  the  central 
buildings  of  the  above-mentioned  fazciida,  in  the  open  farm- 
yard, and  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  and  constant  crowd  of 
men,  horses,  and  cattle.  Nevertheless  the"  Aritauii"  is  very 
circumspect  in  the  vicinity  of  its  breeding-tree,  and,  when  it 
finds  itself  observed,  does  not  readily  approueli.   The  discovery 

■  The  slender  ri>ols  with  exquinte  iiodiiluo,  which  can  bo  |ierfecily 
{lerccived  on  the  pholograpb,  nnd  pUy  nn  iniporttiDl  [wrt  in  t)ii«  ne»t,  are 
those  of  nn  interesting  lujiKiric  pLint,  .Vuni/ia  prjli/rarjui.  llouhertlCIiuv,, 
the  Dodulda  bninK  the  nnwro-eporongia.  Thu  cUmbinff  plant  used  in  both 
n^le  is  oiu.'  nf  the  CiicurlHtacen!.  I  mu  indebted  fur  this  tnforniBtion  to 
luy  cnllengiip,  l)r.  J.  Hubur,  the  Bulaai&t  of  the  I'arA  Museum.— K.  A.  Q. 
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In  February,   189fi,  I  disfiovercd  a  nest  in  our  n 
garden,  only  some  ten  steps  Frum  the  building.     It  was  nei 
the  cud  of   a   sliort   braiicli  of   an   "  abin  "-tree   (Lucunu^ 
caimilo),  at  a  beiglit   of   about   seven  metres,  rather  well 
hidden,  and  more  in  tlic  central  tlian  in  the  outer  part  of 
the  crown  of  the  tree.     The  nest,  ot  which  the  photograph 
(fig.  2,  p.  SGO)   gi?ea  an  adequate  idea,  la  of  bag-like  con-j 
struetion,  with  a  lateral  en  trance -hole.     This  hole,  which  iif 
small  and  circular,  is  provided  with  a  protecting  roof.     Thi 
material  consistseasentiallyof  fibres  of  palm-tree  leaves  (cc 
nut  and"inaja")  and  partielea  of  straw.     Many  of  these  fibre 
hang  down  in  a  negligent  manner  to  an  extent  equal  to  thfl 
length  of  the  nest,  which,  in  compariaon  with  the  diminutive 
bird  (certainly  one  of  the  smallest  forms  of  the  Tyrannid[e)J 
roust  be  called  a  very  large  one.     The  upper  part,  with  the  ci 
neetion  to  the  branch,  is  produced  into  a  long  conical  horn.  1 

Observing  that  the  "  Fcrreirinho  "  was  breeding,  I  resolved 
to  take  the  nest  and  its  contents  on  February  22.  I  obtained 
male,  female,  and  eggs.  These  eggs,  two  in  numl)er,  ■ 
still  nearly  fresh.  They  measured  : — (1)  16  mm.  long,  i 
11-5  mm,  transv.  axis;  (2)  16-5  mm.  long,  axis,  ITS  minj| 
transy.  axis.  The  point  of  section  of  the  two  axes  for  both  eg{q 
was  6  mm.  distant  from  the  blunt  pole.  The  ground-colour  u 
a  pure  white,  but,  having  a  large  number  of  delicate  and  sma^ 
rosy  points,  becomes  of  a  pale  rosy  tinge.  They  are  fra 
and  minute  objects,  but  well  proportioned  to  the  dimcUBiom 
of  the  graceful  little  bird,  a  genuine  Liliputiau  Tyrant,  witl 
a  white  iris. 

I  suppose  it  was  the  second  laying,  and  that  the  formei 
corresponding  to  the  months  September  to  November,  IiM 
probably  escaped  my  attention. 

In  Pari  I  have  never  seen  any  other  species  of  Todirostruti 
than  T.  macutalum ;  but  on  the  island  of  Marajo  I  fonn^ 
another,  easily  distinguishable  from  being  entirely  yellow 
on  the  lower  surface.  I  believe  it  to  be  Todirostrum  citu 
reum,  figured  by  Spix  (Av.  Brasil.  pi.  ix.  fig.  2)  under  tlid 
name  Todus  metanncephalus. 
Ottober.  18i)(t. 


•  of  S^CMMkv  mA  OrtdhM  aad  (Mt 

p.  at  I23U  f<»t.  lb* 

I,  nd  MMH  Wli^ri  M  cpMM  whwA  1  had 

«.     I  akiiarf.  amMf  oUwts,  a  Womkurk,  a 

t,a«d  twa  Iteeka.    nere  w  a  BbcUirl  v«f7C«nitMW,aadalJk<n 

■  the  fltk  of  8ep(««»brt  I  loDad  two  fpcdsMU  of  an  appar 
<  I^iadife ;  it  baa  the  fMwcal  plaMiage  black  awl  "iicbi  nf  iba 
■en^ea  tcIIow.  Ruund  the  eves  ibwv  i*  a  na]n?d  MruncU  aa  Ur^  a«  ft 
twopeiiiij-[>t«^cw,of  an  uno^T^Iluw  colour.  Thi>  bill  is  Miiiiliu-  lo  thai  npi 
AttrareAia.hta  narrower  and  more  ]KniiIed.  [KiitU'iillt'  th<'  imvt  lUnl  t)f 
ParadiM  draeribed  bv  Mr.  De  VU  ns  Maeffrtgait  ptii'-Ara,  Wnt.  1^1(7, 
p.  3€l,  pi.  vij.]  1  found  bIm  a  /Viruf  lii,  willi  tlii-  fruiital  Hiar  n»t  trliit^ 
but  Mlouivd  like  the  n>at  of  Ibe  ftiaUitm  i^f  tliu  IhkIvi  only  a  f»w  M»al 
(eatberBOivrtlie  nostrils  aiv  Vfillow.  [Sm.  Parutin  Aximio,  Uilow,  p.  flWl, 
I  obtained  hIbu  apeciuiena  of  the  genora  J^iimarAtu,  AftmrfAta,  /Ji/Uyl- 
Wei,  and  of  »  Pumdiura  allied  to  /'.  ri^i'dHH,  but  dllTefvnt,  bvliig  Miiallur 
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with  red  and  streaked  with  yellow;  middle  rectrices  dark 
green  to  tip,  laterals  rather  paler  and  very  narrowly  edged 
with  yellow  round  the  tip,  basal  three-fourths  of  their  inner 
webs  red,  abruptly  defined  from  the  green  beyond ;  breast 
and  middle  of  abdomen  red ;  flanks  and  sides  of  breast  pure 
green,  but  paler  than  tlie  throat;  under  tail-coverts  pale 
green,  covering  the  orange-red  bases ;  metacarpal  edge  green ; 
under  wing-coverts,  lesser  series  as  the  breast,  greater  series 
and  inner  webs  of  remiges  for  basal  two-thirds  rather  paler 
and  duller  red  ;  wing  beneath  deep  fuscous ;  extreme  outer 
edge  of  outer  and  inner  edge  of  inner  primaries  very  narrowly 
edged  with  yellow:  "iris  light  red;  beak  orange,  yellow  at 
tip  and  beneath ;  feet  grey/'  Length  178  mm.,  wing  100, 
tail  95,  bill  13,  tarsus  11. 

''  Female:  Mt.  Scratchley,  at  12,200  feet,  Oct.  5th,  1896; 
contents  of  stomach,  fruits." 

The  green  and  practically  uniform  head,  the  well-defined 
area  of  red  on  the  lateral  rcctriccs,  the  uniform  middle 
rectrices,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  yellow  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  tail,  render  this  bird  quite  distinct  from 
N.  muschenbroekiy  Rosenb.  On  the  occiput  there  is  an 
unpaired  spot  of  orange  feathers,  no  doubt  a  sport. 

Fam.    FALcoNiDiE. 

2.  AcciPTTEii  ERYTHRAUCHEN,  Gray. 
Youny  male.    Above  fuscous  brown  slightly  washed  with 
grey,  all  the  feathers   with  rufous  edges,  which  increase  in 


and  liavinjf  the  feathers  of  the  back  greyish  yellow.  Altogether  I 
collected  220  birds  ;  but  1  was  ill  for  some  time  aud  suttered  for  want  of 
food,  and  for  a  long  time  I  remained  with  only  a  sin^jle  native  with  me. 
I  visited  a  village  on  Mount  Scratcliley,  and  was  well  received  by  the 
natives.  Next  April  I  propose  to  i^netrate  a^ain  into  the  interior  and  to 
put  my  camp  on  Mount  Albert  Edward,  and  after  having  collected  on 
the  high  plateaux  of  the  mountain  1  mean  to  make  excursions  in  the 
valleys  on  the  ditlerent  sides.  If  1  succeed  in  my  projects,  I  feel  confident 
that  I  shall  find  new  Birds  of  Paradise,  as  it  seems  that  the  different 
species  are  very  locally  distributed. 

**  The  collection  acquired  durirg  my  last  expedition  has  already  been 
sent  to  Brisbane." 
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width  nm\  lirightnpss  caiidad ;  some  of  the  feathers  of  the 
hind  neck  with  their  white  bases  apparent,  otiicrs  passing  into 
a  chestnut-brown  to  form  an  incipient  eollav ;  edges  and  tips 
of  secondaries  and  tips  of  inner  primaries  nifous;  tail 
fuseoua  grey,  with  several  (twelve)  fuscons  bars  on  the  inner 
webs  of  the  quills,  the  tips  of  the  quills  rufous,  interspaces 
pale  fawn  on  inner  half  of  inner  web;  chin,  throat,  and 
up|>er  breast  isabelline  grev,  with  longitudinal  streaks,  nar- 
row on  chin  and  throat,  broader  on  upper  breast;  lower 
breast  washed  with  rufous  and  its  streaks  rufous  brown  ; 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  very  pale  rufous,  with  rufous 
streaks;  thighs  uniform  rufous;  side  of  throat  isabel-grey, 
with  broad  fusccus  streaks;  cheeks  similar;  ear-coverts  and 
a  spot  behind  iipi>er  angle  of  eye  fuscous  brown,  the  latter 
with  a  rufous  line  above  it;  under  wing-coverts  pale  rufous, 
with  rhotnboidal  fuseous  spots  in  the  centres;  inner  webs  of 
remigcs  pale  cinnamon ;  flanks  buffy  white,  with  broad 
rufous-brown  bars;  tail  beneath  grey:  "iris  dull  yellow; 
beak  black;  feet  light  yellow,"  Length  280  mm.,  wing  17fi, 
tail  145,  tarsus  45,  culmen  from  base  of  cere  I2i>. 

"  Neneba,  Mt.  Scratehley,  at  4000  feet,  Nov.  11th,  1896." 
In  colouring  this  bird  seems  to  be  very  like  the  unknown 
young  of  A,  erijthrauchen,  to  which  i  refer  it. 

3.  Circus,  sp.  inc. 

Young  male.  Above  fuscous  brown,  with  broad  rufous 
edges,  upper  tail-coverts  uniform;  head  and  neck  black; 
tail  above  fuscous,  with  several  (twelve)  narrow  bars,  beneath 
paler,  with  lighter  bars  paling  to  white  at  base ;  beneath 
white ;  pectorals  with  broad  rufous  edges,  ahaft-streaka 
fuscous,  gradually  widening  from  chin  to  lower  breast,  and 
breaking  up  into  two  bioad  Irars  on  abdomen  and  under 
lail-coveris ;  cheeks  white,  with  broad  blackish  streaks; 
wing-coverts  above  and  below  and  metacbrpal  edge  rufous, 
with  sagittate  fuscous  centres;  remigcs  with  while  bara 
(nine)  on  inner  web;  thighs  white,  stained  with  rufous  and 
barred  wilh  black:  "iris  yellow;  beak  grey,  point  black, 
cere  yellow-green ;  feet  yellow."  Length  460  mm,,  wing 
288,  tail  245,  culmen  25,  tarsus  70. 
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''  Neneba^  Nov.  Ist^  1896  ;  contents  of  stomachy  birds. 
Native  name  *  Kigo.'  ^^ 

From  the  proportions  of  this  young  Harrier  we  have  reason 
to  refrain  from  uniting  it  to  C,  spilothorax,  Salvad.  &d'Alb. ; 
it  is  still  more  difiScult  to  identify  it  with  C.  maillardi,YeTr., 
C.  wolfi,  Gurn.^  or  any  other  described  species,  but  until  the 
juvenile  state  of  C.  spilothorax  is  more  certainly  ascertained 
it  is  prudent  to  leave  the  identity  of  the  present  bird  an 
open  question.  The  fourth  primary  is  decidedly  the  longest^ 
and  the  fifth  is  notched  on  the  base  of  the  outer  web. 

Fam.   MusciCAPiD^. 

4.  Monarch  A  divaoa,  sp.  nov. 

General  colour  brown-black ;  feathers  of  head  squamate, 
with  brilliant  steel-blue  lustre ;  back,  upper  tail-coverts, 
edges  of  median  rectrices,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  edges  of 
inner  remiges,  side  of  head,  and  a  broad  band  across  the 
upper  breast  with  duller  steel-blue  reflections ;  under  sur- 
face of  wing  and  tail  paler :  '^  iris  brown ;  bill  and  feet 
black.'^  Length  215  mm.^  wing  115,  tail  110,  culmen  34, 
tarsus  18. 

**  Female  :  Boirave,  July  14th,  1896 ;  contents  of  stomach, 
insects.     Native  name  '  Divaga.'  '* 

In  this  bird  the  rictal  bristles  are  very  strong  and  reach  to 
the  tip  of  the  bill,  and  the  edges  of  both  mandibles  are 
obtusely  serrated. 

5.  Rhipidura  nigrifrons,  sp.  nov. 

Above  bluish  ash-grey;  front  (broadly),  a  broad  supra- 
ciliary  band  curving  over  ear-coverts,  face,  chin,  and  throat 
jet-black,  with  a  faint  metallic  lustre ;  a  line  from  behind 
the  eye,  separating  the  black  throat  from  the  grey  nape^  and 
all  beneath  white ;  median  wing-  and  primary-coverts  with 
white  tips,  forming  two  bars  across  the  wing;  upper  tail- 
coverts  and  tail  black ;  four  outer  rectrices  on  each  side  with 
white  tips  graduated  in  extent ;  wing  above  dark  brown,  the 
quills  narrowly  edged  with  bluish  grey;  metacarpal  edge 
and  adjacent  under  wing-coverts  fuscous,  rest  of  the  coverts 
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white,  with  fuscous  bases;  under  surface  of  wiog  bruwa,  of 
tail  fuscous :  "  iris  brown ;  beak  blaek  ;  feet  grey."  Length 
163  mm.,  tail  83,  wing  76,  culmec  10,  taraua  17. 

"Male:  (locality  not  given)  July  7th,  1896;  contents  of 
Btomacli,  insects." 

This  bird  seems  to  have  its  nearest  ally  in  the  New- 
Ilebridean  species  R.  melanolcema,  but  the  differences  between 
the  two  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

G.  Rhipidura  albicattda,  sp.  nov. 

Above,  head  and  neck  rufous  brown ;  back,  rump,  and 
upperlail-covertscheatnut;  face,  car- coverts,  and  upper  throat 
greyish  brown,  becoming  fawn  on  the  lower  throat,  breast, 
and  aMomen;  lower  abdomen,  erissals,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  cLestuut;  inner  greater  and  primary  wing-coverts 
rufous,  with  brighter  rufous  tips;  wing  fuscous  brown,  with 
deep  rufous  edges;  tail  sordid  white,  with  white  shafts; 
metacarpal  edge  rufous  :  beak  black,  lower  inaudible  pale  burn 
with  dark  tip ;  legs  and  feet  pale  horu.  Length  157  mm., 
wing  G8,  tail  88,  eulmc-n  6'5,  tarsus  22. 

The  description  is  from  a  spirit-specimen.  When  wet  the 
edges  of  the  rectriccs  are  on  the  upper  surface  pale  sienua- 
brown  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  the  medians  showing 
tittle  more  than  the  shaft  white ;  traces  of  this  brown  remain 
ou  the  tips  when  dry. 

7.  Rhipidura  oreas,  sp.  uov. 

Somewhat  resembling  R.  maciilipccliis,  but  smaller,  with 
both  upper  and  under  surface  grey  aud  a  feebler  bill.  General 
colour  above  and  below  grey  wa^hod  with  brown;  above 
uniform  ;  wirgs  and  coverts  dark  brown,  two  or  three  of 
the  median  and  all  of  the  greater  series  with  small  white 
tips;  tail  fuscous  brown,  strongly  rounded,  two  outer  rec- 
trices  tipped  with  white,  the  outermost  largely,  the  penulti- 
mate very  narrowly ;  front  and  face  black  ;  lores,  eyebrow, 
upper  car-coverts,  chin,  upper  throat,  and  a  patch  behind 
lower  coverts  white ;  lower  breast  and  abdomen  whity 
brown,  some  feathers  on  upper  breast  with  large  white  tips  ; 
under  wing-covcrts  fuscous,  with  large  tips  of  greyish  white; 
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wing  beneath  ashy  brown,  edges  of  inner  webs  more  ashy  : 
upper  mandible  dark  brown^  lower  pale,  with  dark  tip;  legs 
and  feet  dark  brown.  Length  115  mm.,  wing  77^  tail  92^ 
culmen  12^  tarsus  17. 

Described  from  a  spirit-specimen. 

8.  PeTRCECA  BIVITTATA,  Sp.  nOV. 

Above  dull  dark  grey,  on  the  forehead  a  large  silky- white 
spot;  wings  dark  brown^  tips  of  quills  edged  with  grey; 
inner  secondaries  and  tertials,  especially  the  last  tertial^ 
edged  with  greyish  white  on  the  apical  half  of  the  outer  web^ 
forming  an  obscure  cross-baud ;  inner  primaries  with  a 
white  spot  near  the  base,  forming  a  second  oblique  band ; 
primary-coverts  with  a  broad  white  band  across  their  centres ; 
beneath  down  to  upper  breast  smoky  grey,  rest  of  under  surface 
white ;  thighs  smoky  brown  ;  metacarpal  edge,  under  wing- 
coverts,  and  axillaries  white  :  "  iris  brown  ;  beak  black ;  feet 
corneous.^'  Length  122  mm.,  wing  71,  tail  50,  culmen  7, 
tarsus  14*5. 

"  Female :  Mt.  Scratchley,  at  12,200  feet,  Oct.  5th,  1896  ; 
contents  of  stomach,  insects." 

9.  PCECILODRYAS  NITIDA,  Sp.  UOV. 

Above  olive ;  upper  tail- coverts  tinged  with  yellow  and 
edged  with  brighter  yellow  ;  head-feathers  subsquamate, 
slightly  tinged  with  orange  and  obscurely  edged  with 
brown ;  a  large  silky-white  malar  spot  continuous  with 
a  similar  loreal  spot,  which  towards  the  forehead  becomes 
greenish  on  the  tips ;  ear-coverts  fuscous  washed  with 
yellowish  green ;  chin  grey,  tinged  with  yellow ;  sides  of 
throat  fuscous,  barred  with  white  margins;  rest  of  lower 
surface  bright  yellow ;  under  wing-coverts  lemon-yellow ; 
wing  and  tail  brown  ;  primaries  edged  with  grey  ;  secondaries, 
primary-coverts,  and  rectrices  with  olive  :  "  iris  brown  ;  beak 
grey,  black  at  point;  feet  grey.^'  Length  128  mm.,  wing 
68,  tail  Q7,  culmen  8*5,  tarsus  11. 

'^  Female  :  Boirave,  July  14th,  1896 ;  contents  of  stomachy 
insects.     Native  name  'Totodidiari.'" 
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10.  POiClLODRYAS  CANICEPS,  Sp.  DOV. 

Above,  edges  of  wing-covcits,  of  remiges,  and  rectrices 
olive-grceo ;  head  above  aud  on  the  sides  dull  brownish  grey ; 
chiu  and  throat  pale  grey,  varied  with  darker;  upper  breast 
yellowish  green  j  lower  breast  and  abdotnco  bright  yellow, 
decjiening  to  nearly  orange-yellow  on  tiie  under  tail-coverts ; 
wing  and  tail  fuscous  brown,  under  surface  of  wing  rather 
paler,  with  ashy  edging  to  the  quills ;  under  wing-coverta 
pale  fnscous,  tipped  with  yellow  ;  tail  beneath  dark  brown, 
strongly  washed  with  olive,  the  shafts  white;  bill  black; 
legs  and  feet  horn-brown.  Length  160  mm.,  wing  85,  tail  70, 
tarsus  25. 

Description  taken  from  a  spirit-specimeu. 

11.  PreCILODKVAS  LORALIS,  Bp.  UOV. 

Above  delicate  ash-grey,  becoming  whitish  on  the  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  brownish  black  on  the  head ;  wing 
and  tail  uniform  blackish  brown ;  whole  body  beneath,  face, 
and  a  large  loreal  patch  nearly  covering  the  forehead  white ; 
spot  before  the  eye  black ;  uuder  wing-coverts  dark  brown  : 
bill,  legs,  and  feet  black.  Length  155  mm.,  wing  100,  tail  65. 
culnien  10,  tarsus  21. 

Description  taken  from  two  spirit- specimens. 

12.  PfEClLODKVAS  SUBCYANEA,  Sp.  UOV. 

Evidently  the  eastern  representative  of  P.  cyanea,  Salvad., 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
white  bases  of  the  remiges,  one  specimen  only  showing  a 
trace  of  them,  in  the  feathers  of  the  lower  abdomen  and  the 
under  tail-coverts  being  tipped  with  wiiite  or  buff,  except  in 
one  other  fipcciinen  in  which  the  white  tips  are  obsolete,  and 
iu  the  throat  being  fringed  with  brown.  Of  P.  cyanea 
Dr.  Gadow  says  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  viii.  p.  183)  that  the 
scales  in  the  front  of  the  tarsus  are  fused  into  one  long 
scutum;  in  the  present  bird  they  are  distinct.  Length 
155  mm.,  wing  94,  tail  64,  culmcu  15,  tarsus  27. 

Described  from  four  Bpirit-specimens. 

13.  GKHvaoNB  HvaitfA,  ap,  uoT. 

Above  olive-brown,  purer  brown  on  the  head  and  upper 
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tail-coverts,  the  latter  darker ;  feathers  of  front,  lores,  and 
cheeks  mottled  with  lighter  tips  and  darker  centres;  ear- 
coverts  brown,  slightly  nifescent ;  beneath  dingy  yellowish 
white  to  pale  fawn  on  lower  breast  and  white  on  middle  of 
abdomen  ;  rectrices  olive,  with  a  broad  fuscous  shading  near 
the  tips,  which  are  grey  on  the  raesials,  white  on  the  laterals^ 
the  outermost  tip  broad  and  well  defined  on  the  inner  web ; 
axillaries,  metacarpal  edge,  and  under  wing-coverts  pale 
lemon-yellow ;  wing-  and  primary-coverts  fuscous,  edged  with 
olive-brown  ;  inner  webs  of  remiges  edged  with  grey ;  base 
of  under  mandible  whitish ;  under  surface  of  toes  yellow  : 
"  iris  straw-yellow ;  beak  corneous ;  feet  light  corneous  in 
male,  corneous  in  female.^^  Length  100  mm.,  wing  60,  tail 
39,  culmen  8,  tarsus  18. 

"Male  and  female :  Mt.  Scratchley,  at  12,200  feet;  con- 
tents of  stomach,  insects." 

Approximates  to  G.  magniroairiSy  Gld.,  but  has  a  longer 
bill,  shorter  tail,  and  the  upper  surface  olive. 

14.  Gerygone  brunnea,  sp.  nov. 

All  above  brown,  slightly  tinged  with  olive ;  wings  fuscous 
brown,  with  a  broad  subterminal  fuscous  band,  the  two 
outermost  rectrices  tipped  with  brownish  grey ;  all  beneath, 
under  wing-coverts,  and  inner  edges  of  remiges  dingy  fulvous 
white,  more  nearly  pure  white  on  abdomen ;  cheeks  as  the 
under  surface,  but  with  fuscous  mottling :  bill  black ;  legs 
and  feet  brown.  Length  105  mm.,  wing  62,  tail  40,  culmen 
7*5,  tarsus  18-5. 

Described  from  a  spirit-specimen. 

Fam.   L  A  N  1 1 D  iE. 

15.  Grallina  bruijni,  Salvad. 

Male.  Above  blue-black ;  wing-coverts,  except  the  outer- 
most of  the  greater  and  all  the  primary  series,  white; 
secondaries  and  tertials  fringed  with  white,  forming  with 
the  coverts  a  continuous  white  band  across  the  rump ;  lores, 
cheeks,  and  all  beneath  to  abdomen  (its  sides  included) 
black ;  a  supraorbital  stripe  behind  the  eye,  the  ear-coverts, 
and  sides  of  neck  white ;  middle  of  abdomen,  thighs,  crissals, 
under  tail-coverts,  and  basal  three-fifths  of  the  tail  white. 
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suffused  with  buff;  rump,  upper  (nil-covertSj  and  basal  three- 
fifths  of  upper  surface  of  tail  white,  the  coverts  strougly, 
the  tail  ftiiutly  tinged  with  buff;  under  wing-coverta  black  ; 
quills  beneath  entirely  black:  "iris  browo;  beak  and  feet 
light  blue."  Length  182  mm.,  wiog  103,  tail  85,  culmen 
16,  tarsus  23. 

"  Male  :  Neneba,  Mt.  Scratchley,  at  4000  feet,  Nov.  4th, 
189G;  conteuts  of  stomach,  insects." 

With  regant  to  this  GraU'ma,  there  are  two  poasibilitiea; 
either  it  forms  a  new  species  still  araaller  than  G.  bruijni, 
Salvad.,  a  supposition  favoured  by  the  fact  that  males  ot  G.pi- 
cata  are  larger,  as  a  rule,  than  their  females;  or,  more  pro- 
bably, as  it  aeema  to  me,  it  is  the  true  male  of  G.  bruijni — 
more  probably  because  it  is  more  unlikely  that  the  sexes  of 
G.  bruijni  should  have  identical  colouring,  while  those  of 
G.  picala  have  distinguishing  characters,  than  that  G.  bruijni 
should  be  larger  on  Mt.  Arfak  than  on  Mt.  Scratchley.  If, 
bowever,  Salvador]  should  be  ri};ht  as  to  the  sci  of  the 
example  of  G,  bruijni  which  he  considers  to  be  a  male,  then 
the  present  species  must  be  different*. 

16.  Paciivcepbala,  ap,  inc. 

Female.  Above  brown,  slightly  washed  with  rufous  on  the 
back  and  hind  neck ;  ear-coverts,  sides  of  neck,  a  broad 
pectoral  band,  and  flauks  pale  tawny  brown;  rest  of  under 
surface  white ;  indistinct  shaft-streaks  on  throat  and  breast ; 
under  wing-covcrts  white,  whity  brown  near  edge  of  wing; 
edges  ot  quills  beneath  white,  with  a  tawny  wash ;  wing 
fuscous,  primaries  edged  with  grey,  rest  of  quills  edged  with 
the  colour  of  the  back ;  a  sjiot  before  the  eye  dusky ;  a 
sujierciliarj'  stripe  from  the  lore  brownish  bufi';  fail  brown  : 
beak  black ;  legs  and  feet  brown.  Length  llo  mm.,  wing 
77,  tail  G8,  culmen  10,  tarsus  20. 

Young  male  and  two  females:  "  Boiravc,  July  lllh-24th, 
189(i.  Iris  brown;  beak  black,  corneous  in  male ;  feet  grey, 
pink  in  male.     Contents  of  stomach,  insects." 

•  [Mr.  lie  ViB  has  unt  Lome  a  ekin  uf  lliie  bird  Tor  cma^wM, 
Dr,  Bowdlur  Sharpe  conMtlers  it  to  be  undoubtedly  refernblD  to 
G.  trtivnt.— liui>.] 

2d  2 
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17.  Pach\cephala  sororcula^  sp.  nov. 

Male,  Occiput  and  all  above  olive-green;  head  brown,  a 
little  ashy;  supracaiidals  with  bright  yellow  tips;  cheeks, 
chin,  and  upper  throat  grey,  with  fuscous  centres  and  ashy- 
white  tips ;  jugular  collar  smoky  grey,  its  lateral  and  hind- 
most feathers  greenish  yellow;  all  the  rest  beneath  yellow; 
wing-coverts,  secondaries,  and  base  of  inner  primaries  edged 
with  yellow,  the  other  primaries  with  ashy ;  wing  fuscous 
brown ;  tail  dark  brown,  tinged  with  olive-green  above  and 
brighter  yellowish  green  below ;  metacarpal  edge  and  adjacent 
under  wing-coverts  yellow ;  inner  edge  of  remiges  within 
ashy;  thigh  brown,  the  hinder  lower  feathers  with  yellowish 
tips  :  bill  black ;  feet  light  brown.  Length  150  mm.,  wing 
85,  tail  68,  culmen  10,  tarsus  2(S^  gape  18. 

Described  from  a  spirit-specimen. 

Fam.     CERTHIIDiG. 

18.  Daphqbnositta  miranda,  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 
Daphcenositta,  gen.  nov. 

Bill  subulate,  straight,  shorter  than  the  head,  not  notched ; 
nostril  basal,  exposed,  in  front  of  an  operculated  groove ;  no 
rictal  bristles ;  wing  more  than  twice  as  long  as  tail,  first 
primary  reaching  beyond  primary-coverts,  tip  of  wing  sharp, 
formed  by  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  primaries,  secondaries 
short ;  tail  short,  obtusely  granulated  :  feet  crimson ;  tarsus 
and  hallux  (with  claw)  of  equal  length,  longer  than  middle 
toe ;  claw  of  hallux  as  long  as  its  phalanx. 

DaPH(ENOSITTA  MIRANDA,  Sp.  UOV. 

Above  and  below  black,  the  feathers  broadly  edged  with 
lead- grey;  wing  and  tail  fuscous  brown;  the  four  rectrices 
largely  tipped  with  pink,  nearly  half  the  outermost  being  of 
that  colour ;  rump  stained  with  crimson ;  forehead,  chin,  and 
some  feathers  of  the  orbital  ring  rich  crimson ;  metacarpal 
edge  and  adjacent  under  wing-coverts  white ;  middle  third 
of  primaries  and  secondaries  white  on  under  surface  of  inner 
webs,  forming  a  broad  band  across  the  wing;  lateral  rectrices 
below  darker  pink  than  on  the  upper  surface :  "  iris  straw- 
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yellow;  beak  black;  Tect  yellow."  Length  112  mm.,  wiiit; 
83,  tail  44,  beak  18-5,  tarsua  15. 

Three  females:  "Mt.  Scratchley  at  12,200  feet,  Oct.  Ut- 
."ith,  1896  ;  coutenta  of  stomach,  insects."  One  spirit- 
specimen. 

Apart  from  the  shortness  aud  straightness  of  the  bill,  this 
bird  U  structurally  a  S'Utella,  and,  were  it  not  I'or  its  very 
erratic  colouring,  its  bill  would  hardly  prevent  it  finding  a 
home  in  that  genus.  But  on  the  ground  that  so  wide  a 
departure  from  the  characteristic  sobriety  in  coloni's  of  the 
Sittellas,  and  indeed  of  the  Creepers  gcnerallj',  argues 
physical  differences  not  apparent  to  the  eye,  it  appears  to 
me  advisable  to  provide  a  separate  genua  fur  the  present 
bird. 

Fam.   Melifraoi  ax.. 

19.   MkLIOKMS  BCHISTACISA,  sp.  nov. 

Above  brown,  slightly  washed  with  ash-grey;  feathers  of 
head  and  mantle  with  obscure  fuscous  shaft-atreaka ;  below 
ashy  brown ;  chin  and  throat  mottled  with  greyish-white 
tips;  abdomeu  obscurely  streaked  with  the  same;  tips  over 
vent  and  under  tail-coverts  purer  white;  lores  and  checks 
minutely  mottled  with  white  tips  ;  ear-coverts  greyish  brown ; 
wings  and  tail  brown,  paler  below;  two  outer  rectrieea 
largely  tipped  with  brownish  grey ;  under  wing  coverts 
brown;  thighs  paler  brown  :  hill  brown-black  ;  tarsi  and  toes 
horn-blue.  Length  155  mm.,  wing  7(i,  tail  67,  culmen 
(estimated)  14,  tarsus  22. 

This  Honey-eater,  described  from  a  spirit-specimen,  haa 
all  the  structural  characters  of  a  Meliomis,  yet  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  it  can  be  properly  placed  in  that  genus. 
The  general  habit  of  the  bird  and  its  total  want  of  bright 
colouring  militate  much  against  it;  the  bill,  however,  in  this 
example  is  so  much  injured  (the  upper  nmndible  being 
half  blown  away)  that  I  prefer  to  wait  for  a  more  perfect 
specimen  before  proposing  generic  distinction  for  it. 

20.    PtILOTIS  SIDISIBINA,  Sp.  UO/. 

Male.   Head  and  neck  above  brown,  washed  with  olive- 
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green,  neck  spotted  with  ashy  tips ;  back  rufous  brown,  with 
slightly  paler  edges ;  rump  rufous  brown  ;  upper  tail-coverts, 
wings,  and  tail  fuscous  brown,  the  remiges  edged  with 
rufous,  the  primary-coverts  rufous  ;  ear-orifice  anteriorly 
fringed  with  pale  yellowish-buflf  feathers  with  fuscous 
centres ;  behind  the  ear  a  narrow  stripe  of  golden  yellow  ; 
malar  region  fuscous  in  middle,  yellowish  towards  the  ears  ; 
chin  and  upper  throat  ash-grey ;  rest  of  lower  surface  russet- 
brown,  washed  with  yellow  on  lower  throat,  with  rather 
paler  tips  on  sides  of  breast,  and  inclining  to  pale  chestnut 
on  sides  of  abdomen,  under  tail- coverts,  and  under  surface 
of  tail;  middle  of  abdomen  pale  ashy  grey;  under  wing- 
coverts  buff  stained  with  chestnut ;  under  surface  of  wing 
fuscous  brown,  the  quills  broadly  edged  on  inner  web  with 
rich  rufous  :  "  iris  brown ;  beak  black ;  under  the  eyes  dull 
yellow ;  feet  grey  or  light  grey/'  Length  190  mm.,  wing 
97,  tail  85,  culmen  25,  tarsus  23. 

Female.  Head  and  neck  above  grey,  with  a  brown  tinge, 
no  grey  spots  on  neck  (in  another  specimen  marked  ?  they 
are  present),  the  auricular  fringe  and  malar  region  brown; 
otherwise  like  the  male. 

Two  males  and  two  females :  ''  Boirave,  July  I3th-24th, 
1896.  Contents  of  stomach  in  two  ( cf  ? )  fruits,  in  the 
others  insects.     Native  name  ^  Sibisibina.'  '* 

This  species  is  generally  similar  to  P,Jiligera  and  P.  xan- 
thotis,  with  a  distinct  caruncular  fold  under  the  eye  and 
behind  the  gape  above  and  below,  especially  in  the  male. 

21.  Ptilotis  lacrimans,  sp.  nov. 

Above  fuscous  brown,  with  slight  tinge  of  olive;  wing- 
feathers  edged  with  bright  olive-green  ;  the  rectrices  faintly- 
washed  with  olive  on  outer  webs  ;  forehead,  lores,  behind  and 
below  the  eye  posteriorly  nearly  black,  the  last  crescentiform, 
conspicuously  spotted  with  white;  over  the  rictus  a  nude 
spot,  margined  above  with  short  yellowish  feathers,  which 
merge  into  a  bright  yellow  stripe  over  the  fuscous  ear- 
coverts,  some  of  which  below  it  are  also  yellow ;  behind  the 
ear-coverts  a  broad  triangular  tuft  of  white;  chin  and  throat 
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tuscoua,  wiih  a  patch  of  yellow  oil  each  side,  which  may 
i-each  almost  round  the  throat ;  rest  of  under  surface  dull 
olive-grey,  the  centres  of  the  upper  breast -feathers  rather 
darker;  abdomen  dark  ashy  grey,  with  pale  tips,  foTming 
indistinct  bars ;  under  tail-coverta  pale  fuscous,  edged  with 
iaabel-grey ;  metacarpal  edgings  and  under  wing-coverts  buff 
stained  with  pale  fuscous:  "iris  brown;  beak,  black;  feet 
yellow."  Length  182  mm.,  wing  85,  tail  87,  culmen  16, 
tarsus  19. 

"Two  females:  Mt.  Scratchley,  at  12,200,  Oct.  5th  aud 
Sept.  16th,  1896." 

The  dork  forehead  aud  throat,  white-spotted  face,  grey- 
spotted  abdomen,  and  sordid  under  tail-coverts  separate  tliis 
bird  from  the  nearly  allied  P.  sufifrenaia,  Salvad. 

22.  Ptilotis  ouscuka,  sp,  uov. 

Above  dull  olive,  feathers  of  head  and  buck  with  fuscous 
shaft-streaks ;  wing  and  tail  fuscous,  edged  with  oiive-grecu, 
the  primaries  narrowly  edged  with  greyish  green  ;  lores 
fuacuus,  a  supraloral  band  from  forehead  Isabel ;  below  pale 
rufous  brown,  washed  with  olive-brown  and  varied  with  narrow 
fuscous  shaft-streaks  on  lower  throat  and  breast ;  chin  and 
upper  tliroat  huffy  white;  under  tail-covcrts  buti';  under 
wing-coverts  buffy  white;  a  few  post-auricular  plumis  with 
whitish  tips ;  sides  of  throat  fuscous  :  beak  black ;  legs  pale 
brown;  toes  dark  brown.  Length  170  mm.,  wing  82,  tail 
70,  eulmen  13,  tarsus  23. 

From  Mt.  Scratchley ;  condition  bad,  and  sex  nut  de- 
termined. 

23.  AcANTIIOCBOtKA  F0SCA,  Sp,  UOV. 

Male.  Above  and  below  fuscous,  feathers  of  hack  obscureiy, 
of  breast  more  distinctly  edged  with  grey;  cliiu  and  upper 
throat-feathers  speckled  with  browu,  the  tips  of  their  shafts 
naked ;  abdomen  smoky  brown ;  upper  tail-coverta  smoky 
brown,  with  rufous-grey  edges ;  naked  skin  of  bead  confiued 
to  a  subocular  striije  and  postocular  spot ;  inner  edges  of 
lateral  rectrices  below  grey :   "  iris  brown   or  light  brown ; 
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beak  black;  uuder  eye  light  blue,  behind  eye  yellow  or 
orange-yellow ;  feet  grey."  Length  240  mm.,  wing  109,  tail 
128,  culmen  27,  tarsus  30. 

Four  males,  three  females :  ''  Mt.  Scratchley,  at  12,200  feet, 
Sept.  25th-Oct.  6th,  1896 ;  contents  of  stomach,  fruits  in  two, 
insects  in  the  others.'^     Three  spirit-specimens. 

The  tail  is  strongly  graduated ;  there  is  a  caruncular  fold 
in  the  skin  of  the  lower  eyelid,  varying  in  distinctness  in 
different  specimens.     These  birds  are  in  full  moult. 

24.  Neneba  frasina,  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 
Neneba,  gen.  nov. 

Bill  strong,  subconical,  shorter  than  the  rest  of  the  head, 
as  deep  as  broad  at  forehead  ;  culmen  strong,  straight  at 
base,  gently  curved  to  tip;  gonys  convex  in  middle;  nostrils 
round,  naked,  at  the  end  of  a  coriaceous  groove;  rictal 
bristles  few  and  feeble;  wing  moderate,  narrow,  pointed, 
tip  formed  by  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  primaries,  fourth  and 
fifth  equal  and  longest,  first  half  as  long  as  second ;  tarsus 
moderate,  scute  almost  entire  in  front ;  hind  toe  strong,  as 
long  as  middle  toe;  tail  moderate,  round :d.  Habit  slender  ; 
colouring  plain. 

Neneba  frasina,  sp.  nov. 

Head,  hind  neck,  ear-coverts,  and  sides  of  head  brown, 
washed  with  olive ;  back,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  edges 
of  remiges  and  rectrices  olive-green,  edges  of  primaries 
brighter  ;  wings  and  tail  brown  ;  chin  and  throat  pale  earth- 
brown,  faintly  washed  with  green  and  streaked  with  pale 
yellow  ;  breast,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  sordid 
greenish  grey,  with  broad,  obscure,  yellowish,  longitudinal 
edge-streaks  on  the  breast  and  abdomen ;  round  the  eye  a 
ring  of  differentiated  feathers  russet-green  ;  under  wing- 
coverts  white  dappled  with  grey :  ''  iris  light  brown ;  beak 
brown ;  feet  grey.'' 

Male:  ''Neneba,  Mt.  Scratchley,  at  4000  feet,  Nov.  9th, 
1896  ;  contents  of  stomach,  seeds/' 

25.  ZOSTEROFS  cuicui,  sp.  uov. 

Male.  Above  uniform  green,  wings  and  tail  brown,  edged 
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with  green,  the  lores  fuscous  grey  (fuscous  bases  and  white 
tips);  orbital  ring  yellow ;  ear-coverts  fuscous  green  with 
white  shafts;  uutler  surface  citrine-yellow,  paler  ou  throat 
and  under  tail-covcrts  ;  metacarpal  edge  and  adjacent  under 
wing-coverts  yellow ;  uuder  surface  of  wing  and  tail  ashy 
brown ;  inner  web  of  secondaries  narrowly  edged  with  grey  : 
"iris  light  brown  in  male,  brown  in  female;  beak  above 
black  in  male,  corneous  in  female,  lower  mandible  yellow; 
feet  yellow."  Length  133  mm.,  wing  78,  tail  60,  culmen  10, 
tarsus  12. 

Male  aud  female :  "Boirave,  July  9th  and  16th,  1896; 
contents  of  stomach,  insects,     Native  name  '  Kui  Em.'  " 

26.  ZOSTBROPS  L.KTA,  Sp.  UOV. 

Above  yellowish  green,  the  head  rather  duller;  rump 
bright  yellow ;  lores,  orbital  ring,  cheeks,  and  ear-coverts 
yellow,  the  last  two  greenish  ;  a  dusky  sjot  before  the  eye ; 
body  beneath  and  uuder  wing-coverts  yellow,  feathers  of  the 
throat  white  at  the  base ;  wiug-coverta  and  tail  fuscous,  edges 
uniform  with  the  back ;  tail  beneath  brown,  washed  with 
green;  lateral  rectriees  edged  beneath  with  dull  olive-green: 
bill  brownisJi  black  ;  upper  part  of  tarsus  yellow,  lower  and 
feet  pale  yellowish  brown.  Length  115  mm.,  wing  75,  tail  4i, 
eulmcn  8,  tarsus  18. 

Described  from  two  spirit-specimens. 

Fam.   S  Y  L  V 1 1  D  «. 

27.  Meoalubus  punctatus,  sp.  nov. 

Above  rufous  brown,  a  little  redder  ou  head  aud  upper 
tail-coverts;  feathers  of  head  aud  upper  tail-coverts  with 
narrow  fuscous  a  haft- streaks,  those  of  head  with  much  broader 
streaks;  tall  like  back,  with  broad  fuscous  shaft-streaks,  iu 
which  are  numerous  darker  bars;  lores  grey;  a  buffy-grey 
superciliary  stripe  behind  the  middle  of  the  eye;  ear-coverts 
brown,  with  white  shal't-atrcaks:  below  impure  white  ;  lower 
throat  pale  brown,  with  fuscous  spots  anteriorly,  mostly  on 
either  side  of  it ;  sides  of  breast.  Hanks,  crissals,  and  under 
tail-coverts  slightly  rufous  browu,  the  teruiiuals  of  the  last 
with  narrow  fuscous   shaft-streaks ;    metacarpal   edge   uid 
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under  wing-coverts  like  flanks,  with  fuscous  centres ;  wings 
above  fuscous  brown^  secondaries  broadly  edged  all  round 
with  rufous,  primaries  narrowly  with  greyish  brown  ;  under 
wing  fuliginous  grey,  internal  webs  pale  sordid  nifous : 
'^  iris  light  brown ;  beak  light  brown ;  feet  pink/'  Length 
190  mm.,  wing  61,  tail  108,  culmen  12*5,  tarsus  21. 

''Male:  Neneba,  Mt.  Scratchley,  Nov.  10th,  1896;  con- 
tents of  stomach,  insects." 

28.    ACROCEPHALUS  CERVINUS,  Sp.  UOV. 

Female.  Above  olive-brown,  tinged  with  russet  on  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts ;  below  nearly  uniform  vinaceous 
fawn-brown,  rather  darker  posteriorly ;  primary-coverts  pale 
fuscous  brown,  edges  of  primaries  tinged  with  yellow ;  meta- 
carpal edge  and  under  wing-coverts  dull  buflf ;  no  distinct 
eye-stripe ;  thighs  yellowish  brown ;  inner  webs  of  quills 
narrowly  edged  with  pale  rufous  :  "  iris  red  ;  upper  mandible 
corneous,  lower  pink ;  feet  pink."  Length  171  mm.,  wing 
80,  tail  76,  culmen  145,  tarsus  22. 

Female:  ''July  24,  1896;  contents  of  stomach,  insects 
and  flowers." 

29.  Drymacedus  brevirostris,  sp.  nov. 

Above  coflee-brown,  the  rump  tipped  with  bufiy  brown, 
the  head  and  neck  brown,  deepening  to  fuscous  on  the  fore- 
head ;  chin  and  upper  throat  sordid  white ;  rest  of  under 
surface  ashy,  washed  with  brown,  becoming  rufous  on  flanks 
and  vent  and  chestnut- brown  on  under  tail-coverts;  lores 
and  eyelid  posteriorly  white,  separated  by  a  black  spot  above 
and  below ;  side  of  head  ashy  brown ;  ear-coverts  at  base 
and  a  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  fuscous ;  apical  half 
of  ear-coverts  ashy,  with  white  shafts ;  all  the  wing-coverts 
black,  and,  except  on  one  or  two  of  the  primary-coverts, 
largely  white-tipped,  forming  two  bands  across  the  wing; 
remiges  fuscous  brown,  a  trace  of  a  grey  spot  near  base  of 
fourth  and  fifth  primaries ;  apical  half  of  primaries  edged 
with  white,  greyer  towards  tip;  secondaries  edged  with 
russet-brown ;  axillaries  ashy ;  under  wing-coverts  blackish^ 
broadly  white-tipped,  forming  a  bar ;  primaries  and  second- 
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aries  with  a  white  spot  near  the  base,  forming  a  second  and 
larger  bar ;  tail  dark  reddish  brown,  becoming  fuscous  brown 
on  the  laterals,  all  but  the  four  central  quills  tipped  with 
white,  the  outermoBt  broadly:  "iris  bronn;  beak  black; 
feet  piuk."  Length  196  mm.,  wing  77,  tail  90,  oulmcn  13, 
tarsus  37. 

"Female:  July  9th,  1896;  contents  of  stomach,  insects. 
Native  name  '  Kueto.' " 

Apart  from  the  differences  of  colouring,  I  judge,  from  the 
shortness  of  the  bill  and  the  proportions  of  the  tarsus,  wing, 
and  tail,  that  this  is  not  the  female  of  either  D.  beccarii, 
Salvad.,  or  D.  brevicauda,  mihi,  and  give  it  a  distinctive 
name  accordingly, 

30.  Cr^teroscelis  Montana,  sp.  uov. 
Fledffellnff.  Upper  surface  and  tail  rather  bright  rufous 
browu,  upper  tail-coverts  still  more  rnfous;  head  greenish 
grey  ;  beneath  grey,  streaked  with  whitish  tips  on  chin  and 
throat ;  upper  breast  dusky  grey,  with  blackish  ahaft-stripes ; 
lower  flanks  and  abdomen  washed  with  rufous;  uuder  tail- 
coverts  dark  rufous ;  wing  fuscous  brown,  edges  of  seeond- 
aries  uniform  with  back,  extreme  edges  of  primaries  greyish 
browu ;  inner  primaries  and  secondaries  beneath  edged  with 
rufous ;  metacarpal  edge  fawu,  streaked  with  dark  shaft- 
stripes ;  front  and  lores  blackish;  orbital  ring  and  some 
feathers  above  and  below  it  huffy  white  :  bill  brownish  black  ; 
feet  greyish  brown.  Length  130  mm.,  wing  65,  tail  30, 
culmcn  20,  tarsus  20. 

A  larger  bird  tbau  C,  murina  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
when  we  know  it  in  its  adult  condition  we  shall  recognize 
in  it  a  true  Brackypteryx,  according  to  Horsfield's  defiuitioa 
of  that  genus.     Described  from  a  spirit-specinicn. 

Fam.    Ploc  E  I  D.K. 

31.  McNiA  MoSTicoLA,  Sp.  nov. 

Male.  Above  dusky  chestnut,  somewhat  pnler  and  dulltr 
on  hind  neck  and  occiput,  from  this  forward  gradually 
darker,  on  forehead  nearly  black  ;  rump  purer  and  brighter 
clicstnut ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  edges  of  middle  rectrioes 
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straw-yellow ;  cheeks^  chiu,  and  throat  black ;  breast  white, 
washed  with  very  pale  chestnut  and  scantily  flecked  with 
darker ;  a  black  pectoral  band ;  lower  breast  and  abdomen 
white^  washed  with  isabel ;  flanks  white,  boldly  barred  with 
black ;  thighs,  crissals,  and  under  tail-coverts  black,  the 
hindmost  of  the  latter  tipped  with  straw-colour;  metacarpal 
edge  and  under  wing-coverts  buflTy  white :  "  iris  brown ; 
beak  blue  in  adults,  corneous  blue  to  grey  in  young ;  feet 
corneous,  corneous  blue,  or  dirty  grey/'  Length  120  mm., 
wing  62,  tail  5*7,  culmen  9,  tarsus  17. 

[The  specimen  is  not  quite  adult,  some  brown  feathers 
remaining  on  the  head,  and  on  the  thighs  and  under  tail- 
coverts  are  traces  of  bufiy  brown.] 

Female,  adtdt,  similar  to  male. 

Female,  young.  Above  brown,  growing  brighter  posteriorly 
to  the  upper  tail-coverts,  which  are  rufous  fawn  or  pale 
chestnut ;  head  slightly  mottled  with  dusky  centres ;  wing, 
coverts  as  back,  but  with  paler  edges ;  wing  fuscous,  with 
rufous  edges,  the  secondaries  with  pale  tips ;  metacarpal  edge 
as  under  wing-coverts,  bufE ;  ear-covcrts  as  head,  uniform ; 
chin  and  throat  nearly  black,  mottled  with  white  tips  ;  breast 
sordid  brownish  grey,  rest  of  under  surface  bufEy  white; 
flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  pale  ruddy  buff. 

[Distinguished  from  the  young  of  M,  nigriceps  by  the 
colour  of  the  upper  tail-coverts  and  of  the  upper  breast; 
the  black  pectoral  band  is  the  first  sign  of  adolescence  to 
make  its  appearance.] 

This  species  approaches  M.  nigriceps,  but  has  several  marks 
of  distinction. 

'*  Two  males,  three  females :  Mt.  Scratchley  at  12,200  feet, 
Sept.  16th  to  28th,  18D6 ;  contents  of  stomach,  seeds/'  Also 
one  spirit-specimen. 

32.  Oreospiza  fuliginosa,  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

Oreospiza,  gen.  nov. 

Bill  short,  triangular,  pointed,  not  toothed  or  festooned ; 
profile  of  culmen  and  gonys  convex  ;  lower  mandible  shorter, 
but  nearly  as  deep  as  the  upper;  wing  pointed,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  primaries  longest,  secondaries  shorter  than 
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primaries  ;  tail  shorter  than  wing,  not,  or  but  slightly,  longer 
than  outstretched  feet  (iu  apirit-apecimen  decidedly  longer), 
rounded,  middle  quills  not  pointed ;  laterals  shorter  than 
mesials  by  about  the  length  o£  tlie  culmen ;  tarsus  moderate, 
middle  toe  equal  to  it  iu  length ;  colouring  dark,  relieved 
with  crimson. 

OkEOSPIZA  FDDOINOSA,  Sp.  BOV. 

Male.  Aljove  smoky  olive-brown,  inclining  to  smoky  gray 
anteriorly;  upper  tail-coverts  crimson ;  tail  fuscous,  lustrous, 
with  many  narrow  blacltish  bars;  beneath  as  above,  tips  of 
feathers  on  the  sides  and  lower  edge  of  the  throat,  edges  of 
most  on  the  upper  breast,  forming  an  incoherent  pectoral 
band,  most  of  the  flank  and  the  tips  of  some  of  the  under 
tail-coverts  crimson ;  under  surface  of  wing  and  tail  fuscous 
brown:  "iris  dull  red;  beak  coral-red  in  adults,  corneous 
or  brown  above  and  red  below  in  young  ;  feet  corneous." 

"  One  male,  one  adult  and  two  youug  females  ;  Mt. 
Scratchley,  at  12,200  feet ;  contents  of  stomach,  seeds.  The 
call  of  this  bird  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  domestic  Canary." 

The  female  scarcely  differs  from  the  mate,  and  the  young 
differ  from  adufta  mainly  in  having  the  under  surface  rnsset- 
or  pale  coffee-brown  and  the  upper  mandible  dark  born- 
brown. 

S3.  LoBosFiNons  sioillifer,  gen.  et  ap.  nov. 

LoBosFi.vGUB,  gen.  nov. 

Beak  shorter  than  head,  pointed,  nearly  as  broad  as  high 
at  nostril,  culmen  and  gonys  with  nearly  equal  curves;  edge 
of  upper  mandible  convex  laterally  and  vertically,  becoming 
suddenly  sharp  and  deflected  in  front  of  rictus,  but  not 
forming  a  tooth,  angle  of  lower  mandible  rounded ;  nostril 
narrow,  vertical,  exposed ;  earuncular  lobules  behind  the 
rictus;  wing  short,  first  primary  short,  not  reaching  tips  of 
primary -coverts,  tip  formed  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
third  slightly  the  longest ;  tail  short,  rounded ;  legs  and 
feet  stout. 

LoBOSFINOUS  SIQILLIFER,  Sp.  HOV. 

Above  bright  green  ;  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  central 
tail-feathers  brown,  the  last  tinged  with  gi'ccn;  wings  aud 
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primary-coverts  fuscous,  the  former  edged  uniformly  with 
black,  lesser  and  mesial  coverts  green  ;  caruncular  lobes  con- 
sisting of  two  round,  flat,  blue  discs  behind  rictus,  and  a  yellow 
triangular  cushion-like  lobe  behind  them  j  body  beneath 
and  side  of  head  dull  pale  green  ;  under  wing-coverts,  breast, 
and  abdomen  pale  brown ;  under  tail-coverts  rufous  brown ; 
inner  edges  of  remiges  pale  brown  ;  tail  fuscous,  with 
brownish  ashy  edges :  upper  mandible  fuscous  with  yellow 
edge,  lower  yellow  with  the  base  below  fuscous ;  legs  and 
feet  pinky  grey. 

Described  from  a  spirit-specimen. 

Fam.    Paradiseida. 

34.    PaROTIA  HELENA,  Sp.  UOV. 

This  species  bears  a  very  close  general  resemblance  to 
P.  lawesi,  Rams.,  and  might  be  described  in  the  same  terms, 
were  it  not  differentiated  from  it  by  the  form  and  colouring 
of  the  crest  and  the  non-elongation  of  the  superciliary 
plumes ;  the  supranasal  part  of  the  crest  is  erect  and  very 
low  anteriorly  and  ascends  gently  to  the  forehead,  the  frontal 
part  is  suddenly  elongated  and  forms  a  compressed  rounded 
lobe ;  the  short  anterior  portion  is  bright  bronze-brown,  the 
elevated  posterior  part  is  dark  coflFee-brown,  with  a  paler 
bronze-brown  reflection,  aud  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  head 
are  similar  in  colour  and  lustre  :  "  iris  in  both  sexes  yellow, 
pupil  light  blue ;  beak  black ;  feet  in  male  corneous  or  light 
brown,  in  ftmale  iron-grey  ;  contents  of  stomach,  fruits. 
Native  name  ^  Kanaro.^  " 

The  females  of  the  two  species  can  be  distinguished  only 
by  the  colour  of  the  thighs,  which  in  P,  lawesi  is  rufous,  in 
P.  helence  fuscous. 

^^  Four  males,  one  female  :  Neneba,  Mt.  Scratchley,  at 
4000  feet,  Nov.3rd-4th,  1896.''     Also  one  spirit-specimen. 

35.   -^LURCEDUS  SUBCAUDALIS,  sp.  nOV. 

Above  bright  green ;  rectrices  rather  duller  and  uniform ; 
outer  edges  of  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  with  a  bluish 
shade,  the  latter  with  small  buff  apical  spots.     Head  above^ 
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nncbal  cfdUr,  hud  ear-«orerls  much  as  in  £.  *tomei,  Sharpe ; 
face  white,  chia  grey  mottled  vilh  black  ba«3;  a  black 
moiutacbial  streak  from  middle  of  hinder  edge  of  cbxa  to 
side  of  neck;  iipj>ertUroat  huffy  white,  immaculate;  bentiath 
Favu,  washed  with  yellowish  grteo  on  lower  throat  and 
breast,  and  raried  with  large  apical  black  8])ots,  which  form 
longitodinal  streaks  anteriorly,  hut  break  Mp  into  smaller 
scattered  spots  on  lower  breast,  ajiH  vanish  on  abdomen 
and  thighs ;  lower  tail-coverts  fulrou*,  with  green  and 
fuscoos-green  tips,  more  or  less  lengthened ;  asillnrics  and 
lesser  under  wiug-coverts  huffy  white,  the  greater  aeries  ashy 
with  white  tips :  beak  pale  greenish  horn  ;  legs  and  feet 
bluish  grey.  Length  242  mm,,  wing  125,  tail  98,  ciilmca  20, 
tarsus  34, 

Jit.  Seratchley,  a  S|iirit-8pecimen. 


Fam.   A  N  A  T I  D .«. 

36.  SAt-VAOoRiN-A  W410IDENSIS,  RotWh,  ct  Hart. 

Male.  Head  and  neck  above  and  l»elow  dusky  brown, 
minutely  pencilled  with  paler  tip",  which  are  more  con- 
spicuous on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  a  brownish- white  crescent 
on  loweT  eyelid ;  upper  surface  black,  with  a  slight  gloss  of 
light  blue,  each  feather  on  the  lower  back,  rump,  anil  upper 
tail-coverts  with  two  narrow  white  burs,  one  terminal,  the 
utlier  mesial  and  concealed,  the  burs  broader  ou  the  scapulars 
and  medinn  wing-coverts;  anterior  greater  covcrta  bpuadly 
edged  with  white,  forming  a  bandacross  the  wing;  speeuliim 
rich  green,  with  faint  purple  reflection  on  upjicr  half,  fuscous 
with  purple  reflection  on  lower,  broadly  edged  posteriorly 
with  white,  which  forms  a  second  band;  inner  primaries 
narrowly  edged  with  white;  tail  fuscous  bro»n,  with  grey 
edges  above,  grey  below ;  lower  surface  wiiite  i^tained  with 
isabelj  which  is  darker  on  the  upper  breast ;  throat,  sides  of 
breast,  and  whole  abdomen  and  under  tail-covcrts  with 
fuscous  spots,  darker  and  paler  mingled;  flaiiktt  black, 
conspicuously  barred  with  white  edges;  wing  beneath 
shining  lead-grey;  lesser  under  wing-coverta  fuscous,  barred 
with  white,  tipped  with  grey,  the  greater  lead>grey ;  inner 
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axillaries  white^  with  grey  shaft-streaks  :  ^'  iris  brown ;  beak 
yellow,  upper  mandible  from  base  of  culmen  towards  tip 
light  brown;  feet  yellow,  membrane  (in  female)  brown/' 
Length  470  mm.,  wing  190,  tail  130,  culmen  35,  tarsus  32. 

Female  like  the  male,  but  smaller  (length  440  mm.),  duller 
in  colouring,  with  narrower  speculum ;  rectrices  narrowly 
barred  with  white  and  with  broader  edges^  and  the  bars  of 
the  lower  back  and  rump  undulated. 

"Male  and  female:  Mt.  Scratch! ey  at  12,200  feet,  Sept. 
24th,  1896 ;  contents  of  stomach,  stones  and  dirt.'* 

The  ^g^  is  of  a  uniform  creamy  grey,  55*5  x  42  mm. 

The  duckling,  as  shown  by  a  specimen  in  spirit,  is  above 
brown,  wing  and  rump  posteriorly  edged  with  white,  tips  of 
tail  brownish  grey ;  a  broad  superciliary  band,  encroaching 
in  front  on  the  forehead,  and  sides  of  head  and  neck  white ; 
a  black  stripe  from  the  hinder  canthus  of  eye  to  occiput : 
bill,  legs,  and  feet  blue,  nail  of  bill  and  nasal  region  horn- 
yellow. 

[Mr.  De  Vis  had  given  a  new  name  to  this  Duck,  but  it  is 
certainly  the  same  as  the  curious  form  of  Waigiou  lately 
described  and  figured  in  Nov.  Zool.  (i.  p.  683,  and  ii.  p.  22, 
pi.  iii.)  as  Salvadorina  waigiuensis.  We  therefore  omit 
Mr.  De  Vis's  name,  having  received  full  authority  to  amend 
his  MS.— Edd.] 

XXX. — Descriptions  of  some  new  or  little-known  Bird^s-eggs 
from  Queensland.     By  D.  Le  Souep  (of  Melbourne). 

The  following  notes  relate  to  the  nesting  and  eggs  of  various 
birds  which  I  have  either  collected  myself  or  of  which  I 
have  recently  received  specimens  with  remarks  from  my 
correspondents  in  Queensland. 

1.  Dacelo  CERViNA  (Goukl).     Fawn-breasted  Kingfisher. 

I  noticed  this  bird  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  open 
forest  country  near  Cooktown  and  found  two  of  their  nests, 
each  of  which  contained  three  eggs ;  both  nests  were  hollows 
scooped  out  in  termites'  nests  in  eucalyptus  trees,  one  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground  and  the  other  fifty.     The  birds 
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theiDselvea  were  shy,  and  it  is  astouialiiiig  how  quickly  they 
hear  Buyonc  approaching  the  tree  where  they  are  sitting  ou 
their  nest,  aud  they  frequeutly  fly  off  before  bc^iug  aeeu. 
There  is  no  liuiiig  to  the  neat  any  more  than  the  dust  of  the 
teriuitea'  mounds,  aud  the  mound  is  sometimes  so  small  that 
it  seems  impossible  that  the  bird  could  find  room  to  make 
its  uest  iu  it.  The  following  are  the  measurements  of 
oneclutch:  A,  1-51  X  1-28  inch;  B,  1  GO  x  1-38  inch;  0,1-50 
X  1"3()  inch.  The  eggs  are  pure  white  and  slightly  lustrous; 
they  were  takeu  on  November  18th,  189(), 

2.  FoDARGUs  PHALiCNOiDES,  Gould.  Moth-plumugcd 
Podargus. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  was  found  ou  November  25tb,  1890, 
and  eoritaiued  two  eggs  mueb  incubated;  on  the  same  day 
another  nest  was  discovered  which  contained  two  young 
ones  covered  with  white  down  aud  about  a  week  old.  In 
both  inslanees  tbe  male  bird  was  sitting  on  the  ticst,  the 
female  being  in  a  neighbuuring  tree;  aud  in  the  various 
nests  of  thi.t  bird  that  1  have  found,  iu  every  instance  so 
far,  wlien  I  have  secured  the  sitting  bird  either  on  eggs  or 
young,  it  has  on  dissection  proved  to  be  the  male. 

They  are  sleepy  looking  birds  and  do  not  as  a  rule  leave  the 
nest  until  almost  within  one's  reach,  and  then  only  to  fty 
leisurely  to  another  tree  not  far  off,  where  they  can  be  easily 
secured.  Oeeasionally  1  have  noticed  the  female  resting  close 
to  the  male  a*  be  sits  on  tbe  nest,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  ou 
a  neigbbuuiing  tree  aud  the  report  of  a  gun  close  by  docs  not 
seem  to  disturb  them  much.  The  present  ucst  was  built  on 
the  horiitontul  branch  of  a  eucalyptus  about  fifteen  feet  from 
tbe  ground,  being  almost  flat  aud  composed  of  twigs  without 
liny  lining.  It  was  G  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  iu 
depth.  The  eggs  are  pure  white,  uvul  iu  form,  aud  measure  : 
A,  1-62  X  105  inch;   U,  lOSx  107  inch. 

3.  pTiLi.vopcs  MAU.'J incus  (Temminek).  Mnguiliceut 
Fruit- Pigeon. 

The  egg  of  this  beautiful  Pigeon  was  found  in  November 
at  Cairns  by  Mr.  K.  Broadbeut,  of  Brisbane,  when  ho  was  ou 
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a  collecting  tour  in  that  district.  He  informs  ine  that  one 
egg  is  the  usual  number  laid^  which  agrees  with  the  practice 
of  the  allied  Fruit-Pigeons.  The  nest  was  the  usual  light, 
shallow  structure,  composed  of  a  few  twigs  loosely  laid 
together  and  measuring  six  inches  in  diameter.  It  seems  a 
wonder  the  birds  do  not  lose  their  eggs  when  flying  off  and 
on  such  a  flimsy  structure.  The  Qgg  is  pure  white,  slightly 
glossy,  and  nearly  oval  in  form,  though  rather  pointed  at 
the  thinner  end ;  it  measures  1*63  x  1*19  inch. 

4.  Ptilinopus  ewinoi,  Gould.     Ewing's  Fruit-PigeoD. 

I  described  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  beautiful  little  Pigeon 
about  two  years  ago,  but  then  had  only  a  single  egg. 
Having  now  received  several  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Barnard,  I  am 
enabled  to  give  some  more  particulars.  Mr.  Barnard 
found  these  birds  breeding  in  the  mangroves  at  Cape  Tork, 
and  seldom  saw  them  elsewhere.  The  nests  were  placed  at 
any  height  from  four  to  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  and 
were  generally  found  by  the  bird  dashing  off,  as  Mr.  Barnard 
ploughed  through  the  mud  up  to  his  knees  at  every  atep^ 
harassed  by  millions  of  sand-flics.  The  small  fragile  nests 
each  contained  only  one  white  e^g.  The  following  are  the 
measurements  of  two  taken  :  1*29  x*87  inch  and  l*14x*83 
inch. 

5.  Craspeoophoka  alberti  (Elliot).  Prince  Albert's 
Rifle-bird.     (Fig.  1,  p.  395.) 

The  eggs  of  this  beautiful  bird  have  been  found  this 
season  at  Cape  York  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Barnard,  who  has  been 
collecting  there  for  Dr.  C.  Ryan,  Dr.  Snowball,  and  myself; 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  own  notes  on  the 
subject,  which  arc  exceedingly  interesting  : — 

"  1  found  the  first  eggs  of  this  bird  on  October  23rd,  1896, 
near  Somerset,  Cape  York.  On  that  date  two  nests  were 
taken  each  containing  two  fresh  eggs.  The  first  (which  I 
forward  for  description)  was  built  in  a  small  palm,  seven 
feet  from  the  ground  :  it  was  very  loosely  put  together ; 
in  fact,  if  one  is  not  very  careful  in  taking  such  a  nest  it 
would  fall  to  pieces.     As  a  rule  the  nests  were  placed  iu 
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^»ei^  coDBpiruous  ^pute,  the  birJs  selecting  patches  i>f  scrub 
wbcn;  the  uudergruwih  is  very  ibiu,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  seeing  an  enenjy  approach,  aa  1  did  not  in  a  single 

instance  dusli  the  bird  from  its  nest.     These  birds  are  very 

Fi-  1. 
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shy  and  bard  to  get  n  shot  at.     They  do  not  seem  particidar 
a.1  to  the  kind  of  tree  they  breed  in,  as  I  found  them  iicating  in 
paiidanus-trees  and  palms,  in  (.mall  trees  that  bad  hud  their 
tops  broken  off  and  a  few  sliools  growing  out,  also  against  the 
■tcma  of  oinall  trees  where  two  or  three  vines  met ;    in  ou^^ 
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instance  I  found  the  nest  on  the  top  of  a  stump  18  inches 
from  the  ground.  If  a  nest  was  found  with  one  egg  and  the 
egg  were  taken,  the  bird  always  laid  a  second  next  day,  but 
if  the  first  egg  was  left  it  always  disappeared." 

At  the  first  nest  Mr.  Barnard  found  he  had  to  remain  in 
hiding  for  over  an  hour  before  the  bird  returned,  but  owing 
to  the  weather  being  so  warm  there  was  no  fear  of  the  eg^s 
getting  cold  during  that  time.  The  female  of  the  Victoria 
Rifle-bird  sits  very  closely  to  her  nest,  and  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  on  which  she  is  nesting  often  has  to  be  struck  seyeral 
times  before  she  will  fly  off. 

The  nests  and  eggs  of  the  three  Australian  Rifle-birds  are 
now  known,  as  Mr.  A.  J.  Campbell  described  that  of  the 
Ptilorhis  paradisea  taken  in  the  Clarence  River  district, 
before  the  Field  Naturalists'  Club  of  Victoria  last  month ; 
and  the  egg  of  the  Ptilorhis  victoria  was  first  found  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Barnard  and  myself  on  the  Barnard  Islands  in  1890, 
and  was  also  described  by  the  same  gentleman.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  natives  of  Cape  York,  where  these  birds  are 
plentiful,  should  have  told  Macgillivray  that  they  laid  white 
eggs  in  hollows  in  trees;  it  is  possible  that  the  fact  of  the 
birds  leaving  their  nest  on  the  slightest  alarm  may  account 
for  it,  but  it  is  more  likely  still  that  they  mistook^  the  bird. 

The  nest  is  very  loosely  constructed  of  green  twigs  with 
the  leaves  on,  large  dead  leaves,  and  vine-tendrils.  Its 
external  depth  is  5  inches,  internal  2|  inches ;  external 
diameter  9  inches,  internal  4^^  inches.  The  eggs  are 
beautifully  marked,  and  are  very  similar  to  thoj$c  of  the  other 
two  Rifle-birds.  There  are  two  types,  one  having  a  much 
darker  ground-colour  than  the  other;  both  are  slightly 
lustrous. 

Type  A. — The  ground-colour  is  ochraceous  buff,  richly 
marked  with  stripes  starting  from  the  larger  end  close 
to  the  apex,  where  they  coalesce,  towards  the  smaller,  and 
tapering  oft'  to  a  point.  The  markings  arc  of  various  lengths 
and  breadths,  some  being  large  and  going  three  parts  down 
the  egQy  and  others  again  being  only  elongated  dots.  They 
vary  in  colour,  but  are  principally  various  shades  of  rich 
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rufous  brown;  some' lighter  ones  appear  of  a  grejisli-blue 
hue.  They  have  the  appearance  of  being  painted  ou  by 
hand,  one  often  overlapping  the  other,  auci  darker  raarkinga 
Bometimes  appear  as  if  beneath  the  lighter  ones.  They 
measure:  A,  1-31  x  101  inch  ;  B,  124.  x  103  inch. 

Type  B. — The  ground-oolnur  cream-buff,  the  elongated 
markings  thinner  than  in  the  preceding  and  commencing 
further  from  the  apex.  Many  of  the  markings  are  greyish 
hlue  at  their  larger  end,  darkening  gradually  towards  their 
point  to  rufous  brown.  The  smaller  end  of  the  egg  generally 
has  few  markings  on  it,  and  those  mostly  small.  They 
measure:  A,  1-22 X '88  inch;  B,  1-28 x -80  inch. 

Rifle-birds'  eggs  are  without  exception  the  most  beautiful 
and  striking  of  all  the  Australian  birds'-cggs. 

6.  Arses  candirior,  De  Vis.  White.breasted  Flycatcher. 
(Pig.  2,  p.  398.) 

The  nest  and  two  eggs  oE  this  pretty  Frill-necked  Fly- 
catcher were  found  at  Somerset,  Cape  York,  by  Mr.  H,  G. 
Barnard  on  December  12th,  1896.  He  states  that  "  it  was 
found  in  the  scrub,  built  between  two  thin  vines,  which 
hung  down  from  the  trees  aliove,  and  was  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  groimd.  When  on  the  nest  the  birds  seem  very 
tame,  almost  letting  one  catch  them  before  flying,  though 
otherwise  they  are  very  shy." 

Their  beautiful  o[)en  nest  has  the  appearance  of  a  hanging 
basket,  and  is  fastened  between  two  upright  hanging  vines  by 
cobwebs.  The  interior  is  composed  of  fine  dark-coloured 
rootlets, and  the  exterior  of  small  light- colon  red  twigs,  rather 
loosely  put  together,  and  ornamented  on  the  outside  with 
green  lichen,  the  whole  being  lightly  covered  with  cobweb. 
It  is  a  very  similar  structure  to  that  oi  Arsea  kaupi,  which  I 
described  last  year.  It  measures— external  depth  3i  iiiclTCs, 
internal  1|  inch;  external  diameter  2\  inches,  internal  IJ 
inch.  The  eggs  have  a  white  ground-colour  and  are  freckled 
all  over,  especially  on  the  larger  end,  with  smidl  irregular 
reddish-brown  markings,  some  on  the  apex  appearing  as  if 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell  and  of  a  pink  colour.  They 
measure :  A,  -73  X  '52  inch ;  H,  72  X  oS  inch. 
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7.  MAcmnRniRVNc fills  flivhentk^,  Gould.  Ytllow- 
breastert  Flyralcher.     (Fig.  3,  p.  399.) 

Mr.  H.  (J.  Barnanl  also  foiiiid  thp  nest  and  twn  eggs  of 
thin  interesting   Flycatcher  on  the  I4th  of  Decemher,  ISHfi, 


It  is  lorally  called  the  "  Bont-biJIfd  l-'lycatt-her,"  an  appi'o- 
priate  name.      The   ue«t  was  built   in   the  fork  of  a  thin 

Iirojrfting  brant^h  ntid  was  14  feet  fi-om  the  gronncl.     it  is  a 
shallow  open   Htriictnre,  the  iului'lur  being  built  enlirelv  of 
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cnrly  vine-trndrih,  a  springy  but  unereti  surface  for  1 
delicate  cggH.    The  exterior  is  eoiDpoae<l  of  thin  twt^,  i 
t)ie  neat  is  fastcued  on  to  the  brancli  witli  cobwebs;  a  ]i 
of  the  ssme  mateml  is  used  (o  help  to  keep  the  outer  portio 
of  the  structure  together     The  twigs  used  are  of  the  sam 
kind  as  the  Frill-nerked  Flycateher  uses  for  her  nest. 


^^^^u 


ternal  depth  i>  I  j  inr-h,  int<^'nial  ^  iiirh  ;  ctli-riml  iIJAiiittM 
\^  inches,  interna]  \\  inch. 
The  ground-cuhinr  of  the  rgf^i  i*  purr  while,  with  a 
lall  rufoua-hnnvn  Hiarliiiij{a  of  irregular  «hupra,  llHty  li 
luch  more  pleulirul  at  (lit-  UrKitf  i-iiil,  mIiitk  iIil-/  funn  t 
irwpiiar  iKjnc.     TItey  (weiwuir*' ;  \,W)nW\m\n  M, '(W)^ 
49  inch. 
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XXXI. — On  the  Birds  of  Zaluland,  founded  on  the  Collec- 

tions  made  by  Messrs,  /?.  B.  and  J.  D.  S,  Woodward. 

By    R.    BowDLEK     Sharps^    LL.D.,    Assistant-Keeper, 

Sub-Department  of  Vertebrata,  British  Museum.      With 

a   Narrative   of  their  Travels,   by    R.  B.    and  J.  D.  S. 

Woodward. 

(Plate  X.) 

The  brothers  Woodward,  of  Hlati  Kula,  Ubombo,  for  the 
last  three  years  have  devoted  their  energies  to  the  explo- 
ration of  Zululand,  and  the  list  of  species  of  the  birds 
of  which  they  have  obtained  specimens  has  been  prepared 
from  the  collections  that  they  have  sent  to  England  from 
time  to  time.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of  their 
journeys,  the  travellers  have  traversed  a  large  tract  of 
country,  and  have  enlarged  our  views  as  to  the  ranges  of 
several  species,  while  the  discovery  of  a  new  Barbet,  allied 
to  an  East-African  species,  is  of  great  interest,  and  the 
occurrence  in  Zululand  of  Taracus  Hvingstonii  and  Ni^ator 
gularisy  species  hitherto  believed  to  be  confined  to  the  Zambesi 
district,  are  also  facts  of  importance. 

The  following  narrative,  drawn  up  by  the  collectors  them- 
selves, gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
in  Zululand  and  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  its 
bird-life. 

Description  of  our  Journeys  in  Zululand,  with  Notes  on  its 
Birds.     By  R.  B.  and  J.  D.  S.  Woodward. 

As  we  have  always  taken  pleasure  in  the  study  of  .orni- 
thology, both  in  Africa  and  America,  we  think  the  following 
short  account  of  our  travels  in  Zululand  may  interest  the 
readers  of  '  The  Ibis,^  and  give  them  some  idea  of  the  birds 
to  be  met  with  in  that  country. 

Having  provided  ourselves  with  a  spring  cart  large  enough 
to  sleep  in  at  night,  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a  Kafir  boy,  also 
guns,  ammunition,  &:c.,  we  arrived  at  the  Tugcla  river,  which 
bounds  Xatal  on  the  north  side,  and  crossed  into  Zululand 
on  the  14tli  July,  1891.      The  Tugela  river  is  wide,  and  often 
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impassalile,  but  the  Government  have  proTiileil  a  flyt- 
buttonied  "  puut,"  in  which  a  cart  and  horses  or  a  waggon 
and  oxen  can  lie  easily  conveyed  across  by  means  of  a  wire 
rope  auspended  from  bank  to  bank.  After  having  passed 
through  so  much  bush-land  along  the  coasts  of  Natal,  the 
bare  hills  on  tlic  Zulu  side  did  not  look  so  inviting. 
Proceeding  on  our  journey  we  came  to  the  Inyoni  flats  and 
encanaped  near  a  small  stream  where  there  are  a  few  mimosa- 
thorns.  In  these  we  found  some  pretty  Honey-suckera,  black 
with  scarlet  breasts  {Cinnyris  ffiUluralU).  Here  we  rested 
for  the  Sunday,  and  next  day  crossed  the  river  Amatikulu, 
where  tlm  horses  had  heavy  work  to  draw  the  cart  through 
the  deep  sandy  drift.  There  are  some  white  farmers  settled 
near  tlus  stream,  a  few  men  who  secured  farms  from  the 
chief  before  the  country  was  annexed  by  the  Uritish  Govern- 


Tho  air  has  a  frosty  feel  at  night  now,  this  Ixiing  mid- 
winter. Leaving  the  main  road  we  called  at  the  residence  of 
chief  John  Dunn,  a  nice  house  enclosed  in  a  plantation  of 
Australian  blue  gums.  Near  here  we  saw  a  number  of  fine 
Fuauw  (Bustard),  which  is  the  largest  and  best  game  bird  in 
South  Africa ;  but,  strange  to  say,  many  of  the  Boers  have 
a  prejudice  against  the  meat  and  will  not  eat  it,  Wc 
reached  the  sea-side  at  the  month  of  the  Inlalaas  river, 
where  there  is  a  large  lagoon,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
where  the  storekeeper  keeps  a  boat  and  supplies  PIschowe  with 
good  fish  in  the  summer.  The  sandy  hills  here  are  covered 
with  (hick  low  bush,  in  which  wc  secured  a  number  of  birds. 
There  are  a  good  many  swamps  here,  which  make  it  un- 
healthy during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  marshes 
are  rrequeuted  by  different  sorts  of  Waterfowl.  It  was  some 
time  before  we  could  make  out  what  caused  the  peculiar 
guttural  sounds  that  issued  from  amongst  the  reeds;  but 
by  careful  watching  we  discovered  that  it  was  made  by  a 
species  of  Water-hen  (Ltmnocorax  niyer),  and  we  afterwards 
shot  some  specimens  of  it.  A  Kccd-bird  {CatrUcuit  apicalis) 
here  warbles  cliecrfully,  as  it  runs  up  and  down  the  stalks. 
Tlie  Black-and- White  Kingfisher  {Cei-yle  rudu)  a  commoa; 
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this  bird,  unlike  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  has  the  hawk-like  habit 
of  hovering  over  the  water  before  pouncing  down  on  its  prey. 
The  scarlet  blosfroms  of  the  aloe  and  the  Kafir-boom  (£ry- 
thrina)  attracted  numbers  of  the  Nectariniid<e,  one  species  of 
which  {Cinnyris  verreauxi)  we  had  not  met  with  before.  As  it 
flits  about  it  displays  to  advantage  its  scarlet  side-tufts^  which 
set  off  its  otherwise  sombre  plumage.  Another  little  bird  that 
was  new  to  us  was  the  Yellow-and-Black  Barbet  {Barbatula 
bUineata),  also  a  small  Crab-eater  {Halcyon  orientalis),  very 
similar  in  plumage  to  the  common  Halcyon  albiventris,  but 
with  notes  altogether  different.  The  chattering  Yellow- 
breasted  Bulbul  {Criniyer flaviventris)  was  also  very  common 
here,  as  was  the  Black-and- White  Barbet  {Smilorhis  leucotis), 
which  seems  to  confine  itself  to  the  coast-lands,  as  we  have 
not  yet  met  with  it  up  country. 

After  remaining  here  for  two  weeks  we  returned  to  the 
main  road,  and  leaving  the  flat  country,  and  passing  over  a 
number  of  low  hills  with  good  grass  for  cattle,  reached  a 
large  store  situated  at  the  nearest  accessible  point  to  the 
Ungoye  forest,  which  we  were  anxious  to  visit.  Mr.  Green 
deals  almost  entirely  iu  Kafir  goods ;  but  all  the  store- 
keepers have  to  keep  accommodation  for  travellers,  and  we 
found  them  most  useful  in  our  journeys.  We  left  our  cart 
here  and  rode  on  to  the  forest  alK)ut  four  miles  ofl^,  Kafir 
bearers  carrying  our  things.  It  was  a  rough  native  path 
mostly  uphill,  till  we  reached  a  pretty  spot  on  a  high  grassy 
terrace  surrounded  by  dense  bush  which  covered  the  hills 
and  valleys  on  tljree  sides.  In  front  of  this  site  was  an 
extensive  view  of  the  lower  country  bounded  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  A  quick-flowing  mountain  stream  supplied  us 
with  excellent  water,  and  altogether  this  seeme:l  such  an 
interesting  locality  for  a  naturalist  that  we  decided  to  build 
a  hut  here  and  remain  for  some  little  time. 

This  forest  is  the  largest  in  Zululand,  being  15  miles  long 
and  about  5  broad,  and  covers  a  large  portion  of  a  range  of 
hills  which  bounds  the  coast-lands.  Beyond  the  bush  are 
some  rocky  heights,  to  which  we  made  an  excursion,  and 
climbing  to  the  top  could  trace  the  windings  of  the  Umhla- 
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loosi  river,  wbicli  about  two  miles  from  its  moiilli  linrinn  a 
lake  of  considerable  size.  Amongat  these  rueks  are  iifteik 
fonnd  tlie  graceful  little  klipspriiiger  (Oreo/ra^Mi*  naltatur). 
It  has  R  beautiful  thick  grey  fur  and  large  e^cs,  iinil  we  have 
spen  it  very  tame  in  coafiuement.  Rock  rabhila  {Hgrtx 
ruptDBta)  are  very  iiumerons  here  ;  we  have  kept  these 
animals  in  boxes,  but  they  don't  seem  to  get  very  tame. 
The  Cape  "jumping  hare"  [ Pt^dtles raff'nr), t\ie  "  Itenashi  " 
nf  the  Kafirs,  and  large  troops  of  bahoonit,  aa  well  as  a  few 
leopards,  are  found  here.  The  latter  we  often  heard  roaring 
during  the  winter  nights  when  they  were  in  punniit  of  their 
prey. 

There  was  a  lai^e  roosting-place  of  the  "  Hadidah  "  or 
Ilagedaih  Ibis  (Geroniicua  haffedoah).  near  onr  eneampment, 
and  when  we  were  short  nf  meat  we  had  only  to  go  there  aftPr 
dai'k  and  shoot  a  brace.  This  bird  derives  its  name  from  its 
peculiar  cry  of  "  ha-ha-hadtidafi,"  with  which  it  makes  the 
woods  resound.  Its  voice  can  be  heard  a  long  distance  off, 
and  harmoniEcs  well  with  the  grand  xcenery  unmngKt  which 
it  dwells.  Tbcr  assemble  in  small  ttock*  along  moat  of  the 
rivers,  bat  tised  to  lie  more  common  in  Natnl  ihnn  they  an* 
now  :  we  have  aeen  as  many  an  fifty  liini*  nKxting  on  one  nr 
two  trees  overhanging  the  Ifafa  nver.  The  Hcnh  of  the 
Hadidah  is  excrllent  eating,  and  it  certainly  noght  to  be 
proterted  ihiHiig  the  breed ing-waMTti.  One  Mfrgoari  this 
bird  has  is  that  the  natives  will  nol  toaeh  its  Aesh.  When 
taken  young  Ihts  IW  ata  Im;  mtily  tamed:  we  have  Itad 
them  walking  about  the  finer:  (|tiite  ccfiiteut  amongM  the 
poultry,  bat  as  they  gn«w  otfl  lin'y  are  afit  to  wanilrr  nnlow 
eonfined.  We  (M  tlmn  on  riN-al,  \m-»A,  ke.,  althnagh  in 
their  wihi  iiaie  tt.^  »f.pM.r  lo  live  entirely  tm  iiweU  and 
reptile*.  .At  Ih*  lir^nlmz-aeaafm  \\trj  aepDrste  and  %i>  in 
pairs,  maLifi;;  a  Urge  n^l  of  •W^».  in  wliti-f.  ih^  hiy  tmm 
thre*  to  «»e  t^p.  Wbm  (rl«(ffin)  iIvm  biH  m  Ins  ihnn  • 
dn.*  in  mar.;  hni  rU  \im%  neei  tnA  wrnipi  ipve  it  lh« 
appearand  t4  »  morh  tmrf(rr  bird. 

We  did  wot  ff»d  a  gmt  w»n^f  nt  hmK-hnt^  iMf*.  Vm 
iMom  Of  Trjanrntt.  m  nmmM  m  NuM.  m  mum  iMNf,  M  j 
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the  Zulus  kill  them  for  the  sr.kc  of  their  red  wing-feathers^ 
which  they  use  for  decorating  their  head-dresses.  Flocks 
of  Lcvaillant's  Parrot  {Pceocephaius  robustus)  used  often  to 
fly  screaming  overhead^  and  sometimes  alighted  on  the  tall 
trees,  but  would  not  let  us  approach  near  enough  for  a  shot. 
These  Parrots,  like  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  are  gregarious  iu 
their  habits^  and  congregate  in  large  numbers  in  the  upper 
districts  of  Natal,  but  we  have  sometimes  seen  them  in  the 
coast-lauds.  They  sit  quietly  during  the  day,  but  as  evening 
draws  on  they  fly  out  in  search  of  food,  making  the  woods 
resound  >vith  their  shrill  cries.  These  birds  can  be  taught 
to  talk  well.  A  farmer  having  kept  a  pair  of  these  Parrots 
for  some  time  confined  in  a  cage,  gave  them  their  liberty,  on 
which,  instead  of  leaving,  they  took  possession  of  an  old 
pigeon-house,  where  they  laid  their  eggs  and  reared  their 
young :  they  remained  for  two  seasons,  and  used  to  fly  in  at 
the  sitting-room  window  to  be  fed.  The  young  birds  as  soon 
as  they  were  fledged  left  for  the  woods. 

Here  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  new  Barbet, 
to  which  Capt.  Shelley  has  affixed  our  name  *.  We  heard 
its  peculiar  cry  of  ^^  chop-chop  '^  some  time  before  we  were 
able  to  find  out  what  bird  made  it,  as  it  keeps  in  the  thicker 
parts  of  the  woods  and  feeds  on  berries.  The  notes  of  all 
the  Barbcts  are  peculiar :  the  little  Red-crowned  Barbet 
[Barbatula  pnsUla)  which  is  found  here  breaks  the  stillness 
of  the  woods  during  the  hot  hours  of  mid-day  with  ite 
monotonous  and  incessant  note,  from  the  metallic  sound  of 
which  it  is  well-named  the  '^Little  Tinker.'^  This  bird, 
though  so  common,  is  not  often  seen  because  of  its  shyness, 
and  perhaps  also  because  it  possesses  ventriloquous  powers. 
Sometimes  the  sound  seems  to  come  from  a  bush  quite  near, 
and  yet  no  bird  is  visible,  and  at  other  times  it  is  hard  to 
tell  from  what  quarter  the  sound  proceeds. 

We  took  a  long  ride  one  day  down  to  the  low  country 
and  were  caught  in  very  heavy  rain  and  had  to  sleep  out ; 
and  not  having  a  tent  with  us,  wc  spent,  as  may  be  supposed, 
a  disagreeable  night.     Having  shot  a  Kingfisher  {Halcyon 

♦  Stacfolwma  tcoodirardi^  of  which  a  figure  is  given,  Plate  X. 
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orientalls)  which  was  new  to  us,  wc  were  giad  to  hasten  back 
to  our  cncampmeut  early  next  niornin«;. 

Besides  our  new  Barl>et  and  the  "Tinker,"  was  fonnd 
here  the  Bed-fronted  Barbct  (Poi/onorfiynchus  torqiiatus), 
a  handsome  bird,  which  is  very  fnmiliar  in  the  bush-country. 
It  is  bold  and  fearless  and  miiy  often  be  seen  seeking  for 
insects  in  the  gardens  round  the  fsrtuhouses.  Like  the 
Woodpeckers,  it  makes  ronnd  holes  in  the  trunks  of  dry 
trees,  where  we  have  found  its  white  eggs,  three  or  four  in 
number.  It  ought  to  make  a  nice  cage-bird  with  its  gay 
plumage,  aa  it  is  not  particular  in  its  diet  and  feeds  on  fruits 
and  berries  as  well  as  on  insects.  Amongst  the  commonest 
of  the  birda  here  were  Starlings  :  the  prettiest  we  have  met 
anywhere  is  the  Green  Starling  {LamprocoHus phtenicopterus). 
The  glossy  plumage  of  this  bird,  which  glistens  reaplendently 
ill  the  rays  of  tlic  sun,  and  its  bright  orange  eyes,  together 
with  its  lively  and  cheerful  habits,  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  South-African  birds.  We  kept  one  of  them 
that  we  reared  from  the  nest  for  a  long  time.  It  was 
quite  happy  in  confinement,  and  would  even  come  down 
from  its  perch  and  alight  on  the  hand  in  a  playful  manner. 
It  was  a  good  songster  with  (]uile  a  variety  of  uotes,  and 
would  sometimes  even  enliven  the  night  with  a  cheerful  air. 
It  ate  almost  anything,  but  was  particularly  fond  of  white 
ants,  which  it  knocked  out  of  the  clay  with  a  sharp  blow  of 
its  bill.  These  Starlings  fly  about  in  large  flocks  during  the 
winter  season  when  the  berries  are  rjpe,  and  perching  on  the 
branches  of  a  tall  tree  keep  up  a  lively  chorus.  The  eggs, 
which  are  bluish  in  colour,  are  laid  in  the  hole  of  a  tree  well 
lined  with  feathers.  We  have  noticed  a  pceulisrity  in  the 
eyes  of  these  binla :  when  young  they  are  blue  like  most 
fledglings,  but  soon  change  to  a  milky  white,  and  remain 
this  colour  for  nearly  a  year,  when  they  change  again  to  the 
bright  orange  of  the  adult  bird.  Smaller  than  this  bird  and 
more  distinctly  blue  in  colour  is  the  LainprocoUus  melano- 
yatter.  Its  habits  arc  much  the  same,  but  it  contiiies  itself 
more  to  the  bush  and  does  not  go  about  in  such  large  flocks. 
It  is  a  fair  songster,  and  its  uotes  arc  loud  and  musical.     The 
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Red-winged  Starliug  {Amydrus  morio)  is  a  large  bird,  strong 
on  the  wing,  and  generally  flies  high;  it  frequents  the 
neighbourhood  of  rocks  and  kranzes,  in  the  holes  of  which  it 
builds.  These  Starlings  are  very  sociable  and  even  during 
the  breeding-season  do  not  separate^  but  lay  their  blue 
speckled  eggs  in  convenient  crevices  of  the  same  cliff.  They 
are  very  noisy,  and,  although  unable  to  sing,  keep  up  a 
constant  chattering  when  they  alight.  We  have  taken  the 
young  birds  from  the  nest  and  were  surprised  to  notice  how 
different  their  plumage  was  from  that  of  the  old  birds,  being 
speckled  like  that  of  the  English  Starling.  They  seem  to 
be  very  fond  of  the  rock-plum,  which  grows  plentifully  near 
their  nesting- places. 

Owls  are  common  here,  as  in  most  of  the  thick  bushes. 
Although  most  people  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  superstitious 
dislike  to  the  cry  of  the  owl,  its  loud  hooting  as  it  breaks  the 
silence  of  the  night  is  often  listened  to  with  pleasure.  Out 
here  there  are  no  old  ruins  with  ivy-clad  walls,  the  favourite 
haunts  of  these  birds  in  the  old  country,  but  decayed  old 
trees  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest  are  often  inhabited 
by  a  pair,  who  there  deposit  their  round,  white,  rough-shelled 
eggs  (which  are  everywhere  the  same,  only  varying  in  size), 
and  rear  undisturbed  their  venerable- looking  offspring.  We 
have  kept  the  handsome  Bubo  capensis  tame,  reared  from 
a  nestling;  when  fully  grown  it  hoots  as  loud  as  its  wild 
relations.  Bubo  maculosus  is  also  a  fine  bird  and  its  soft 
"  hoo-hoo  "  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  moonlight  nights.  We 
obtained  its  eggs,  which  are  four  in  number,  taken  out  of  a 
hole  in  a  bank.  A  friend  of  ours  told  us  that  these  Owls 
made  considerable  havoc  amongst  his  pigeons,  entering  the 
dove-cot  at  night  and  extracting  the  birds.  We  hardly 
believed  this,  but  one  night  a  tame  owl  of  ours  escaped  from 
its  cage,  and  entering  a  barn  tore  off  the  heads  of  two  of  our 
doves  !  This,  however,  is  quite  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  owls  should  be  classed  amongst  the  most  useful  of 
vermin-destroyers. 

Another  common  species  is  the  Swamp  Owl  {Asio  capetms). 
This  is  exclusively  a  grass  bird  and  keeps  to  the  open  veldt. 
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Wt'  havt  Diet  with  it  in  considerable  flocks  in  upols  where 
the  grass  grows  ratik  ;  when  disturbed  they  rise  with  a  harsh 
screeching,  and  alight  some  yards  further  uB'.  Their  loDg 
legs  enable  them  to  capture  their  prey  amongst  the  reeds  and 
tall  grass  which  they  frequeut.  Strix  Jiainmea,  the  commoa 
White  Owl  of  South  Africa,  has  a  peculiar  "  boot  "  of  its 
own,  very  differeut  from  the  screech  of  the  home  species. 

The  Tio^onwai-jwa  is  abundant  in  the  IJiigoye.and  its  gaudy 
plumage  reminded  ua  of  tropical  America,  where  so  many 
Trogons  are  found.  The  favourite  haunt  of  the  Trogon  is 
the  darkest  parts  of  the  forest,  whtre  it  safely  flitss  irava  bough 
to  bough.  In  the  nesting- season  it  keeps  up  almost  iuces- 
santly  a  loud,  monotonous,  and  mournfril  note  during  the 
mid-day  hours.  Often  when  one  is  walking  quietly  in  the 
bush,  this  bird  will  alight  on  a  branch  close  by,  where,  eittiug 
motionless,  it  displays  its  gorgeous  plumage,  until,  catching 
sight  of  you,  it  disap|>ears  like  a  flash  amidst  the  thick 
foliage.  We  have  more  thau  uuce  come  across  their  nests  : 
they  lay  three  or  four  white  eggs,  about  the  size  and 
appearance  of  a  pigeon's,  in  the  hole  of  a  tree.  The  young 
birds  when  they  first  get  their  feathers  are  strange  mottled 
little  things,  not  at  all  pretty  ;  they  are  very  delicate,  and  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  raise  them  from  the  uest.  Wc 
have  often  seeu  these  birds  catchiug  butterflies  on  the  wing 
like  Flycatchers,  and  have  found  beetles  and  caterpillars  iu 
their  stomachs.  The  feathers  adhere  loosely  to  the  skin, 
and  it  requires  great  care  to  make  a  good  specimen  for  the 
eabiuet. 

Haviug  heard  that  there  was  little  chance  of  our  being 
able  to  keep  horses  long  in  the  low  country  ou  account  of 
the  horse- sieku ess  so  prevaleut  there,  wc  cut  a  good  hard- 
wood desselboom,  or  pole,  to  take  the  place  of  tlie  shafts  and 
bought  four  large  oxeu  for  our  cart.  Haviug  secured  a 
driver  and  forelooper  (leader),  «e  left  the  Ungoye  and 
trekked  back  aloug  the  main  road  until  we  came  to  the  point 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  road  which  leads  up  couniry  to 
Esehowe. 

To  shorten  our  journey  wc  took  a  by-road,  but  foutui  it 
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very  rough,  aud  when  we  were  going  down  a  steep  descent  to 
cross  a  small  stream  one  of  the  wheels  ran  into  a  deep  hole, 
which  caused  the  cart  to  capsize.  Fortunately  there  were 
some  men  near  who  gave  us  their  assistance,  and  after  off- 
loading we  managed  to  right  it,  but  the  tent-frame  was  broken 
in  two  places.  Proceeding  on  our  way  and  gradually  ascend- 
ing to  higher  country,  we  passed  through  a  beautifully  green 
veldt  studded  with  flowers  of  every  hue.  As  the  road  neared 
the  bushy  kloofs,  we  heard  the  cheerful  notes  of  Laniarius 
quadricolor.  This,  a  beautiful  Shrike,  is  of  four  colours^ 
and  its  scarlet  throat  makes  it  very  conspicuous  in  the 
thickets.  It  does  not  sing,  but  its  cheerful  cry  of  *'  kong- 
kong-koit  '^  is  oue  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  spring  sounds. 
The  female  is  similar  in  plumage  to  the  male,  but  the  scarlet 
and  black  bands  are  not  so  well-defined. 

Eschowe  is  situated  on  high  land  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Thick  woods 
clothe  the  valleys  about  it,  making  it  a  pretty  site.  It  is 
healthy  but  sometimes  very  cold,  being  2700  feet  above 
sea-level.  It  is  a  good  place  for  butterflies,  and  we  caught 
some  during  the  short  time  we  were  there.  After  leaving 
Eschowe  wc  crossed  the  Inlalaas,  which  is  quite  a  small 
stream  up  here ;  on  its  banks  there  is  a  water-mill  for 
grinding  corn  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  After  travelling 
a  few  miles  further  on  we  came  to  a  point  from  which  we 
had  a  grand  view  of  tlic  Umhlatoosi  valley  about  1000  feet 
below,  the  large  flats  on  either  bank  beiiig  thickly  covered 
with  mimosa  thorn  trees.  The  windings  of  the  river  could 
be  traced  for  mauv  miles  down,  and  on  the  far  side  rose 
steep  hills  and  rocky  precipices  intersected  by  many  a  wooded 
kloof.  On  one  of  the  high  points  in  the  distance  could  be 
discerned  some  of  the  buildings  of  St.  Paul's  Church  of 
England  Mission,  and  here  and  there  the  hill-sides  were 
dotted  with  clusters  of  native  kraals  with  their  bee-hive- 
shapcd  huts.  We  found  good  camping-ground  under  a  huge 
Euphorbia. 

This  sjwt,  which  is  on  the  highlands  over  the  valley  of  the 
Umhlatoosi,  is  about  12  miles  from  Eschowe.     We  chose  it 


as  htim^  a  cnHiancBt  ermStr  hv^  ■lath  to  {■OMcatr  (Mur 
Bcntk  Civ  Inds.  Ii  w  vidn  can*  vilki^  distUKV  of  the 
lor  iatE,  wkcxc  ihoc  b  {■'''■^  "^  oanr  &v  fabds  amoogst  the 
thoraa  aad  a  the  bu^  kkn^  Oar  rale  v»  to  rae  and 
get  tea  at  3  o^clodt,  aad  hs^  an  (arir  siait  for  the  valle; 
with  g«B9  aad  >eu,  oapkiTii^  the  batter  parts  c^  the  daj  in 
[■LJLiiii^  «hat  ve  had  collected.  This  bong  the  mooth  of 
October,  de  ifnag  of  the  year,  we  beaid  a  ^nat  rari^  of 
bird-Dotea.  Hen  ««  fim  net  die  elegant  Loog-tidkd 
Tnrtfe-Dore  '<Emm  cmpauitK  These  lordy  little  birds  aie 
generallT  Ken  in  pain  abont  Kafir  kraals,  seaiehing  fbr 
graim  of  oon,  or  pickiBg  op  gnss-seeds  on  the  road-udes. 
The  Collared  Tnrtk-Dons  (Tnimr  vimmcnu  and  T.  aeau. 
ierqm^MM]  an  the  commmot  memben  oi  the  Kgeon  tribe 
found  in  this  ooantrr.  Tlier  are  seen  ereFTirbere  «ba« 
there  is  anr  oowa  for  them,  and  the  lood  and  cbeerfol 
cooing  of  the  largo-  species,  T.  rinaeau,  is  liked  bj  ereiTone. 
Ther  deroar  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  dming  the 
planting-MaaoD,  bat  there  vonld  not  be  so  much  loss  if  caie 
was  taken  to  plant  the  seed  deeper. 

Bee-eaten  are  rery  common  here :  tbey  are  especially 
partial  to  hot  sheltered  Talleys.  We  obtained  specimens  of 
two  species,  Meropt  btdlockoidei  and  Meropt  punHms.  These 
birds  take  their  prey,  consisting  of  bees,  wasps,  gnats,  and 
other  insects,  on  the  wing,  like  the  Flycalchers.  The  skin  is 
thick,  like  that  of  the  Honey^oide,  no  doubt  to  protect 
them  from  stings.  Several  of  the  trees  were  covered  with 
blossoms  which  attracted  a  number  of  Honey-suckers,  The 
spleudid  Long-tailed  Honey-sucker  {Nectarinia  famosa),  with 
its  golden-green  plumage,  frequents  the  localities  where  sugar- 
bushes  {Protia  meili/era)  grow,  in  the  large  flowers  uf  which 
they  find  their  faTOurite  food.  They  make  a  whistling  cry 
as  they  chase  one  another  from  bush  to  busli,  and  the  male 
has  a  short  song.  The  Ked-breasted  Honey-sucker  is  one  of 
our  most  familiar  sun-birds  and  a  frecjuout  visitor  to  the 
flower-beds,  where  it  extracts  nectar  from  the  blossoms  as  it 
flits  in  the  sunshine  and  displays  the  gay  colours  of  its 
plumage.     It  has  a  clieertui  little  song.     The  Black  Honey- 
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sucker  {Nectarinia  amethystina)  is  very  partial  to  the 
mistletoes  and  other  flowering  parasites  that  grow  on  the 
mimosa-trees.  It  is  of  a  very  pugnacious  disposition.  We 
have  found  several  of  their  nests  hanging  from  low  trees  ; 
these  arc  domed  and  loosely  put  together,  composed  of  grass^ 
dead  leaves,  and  cohweb  :  the  eggs  are  yellowish  white. 

A  very  handsome  Honey-sucker  is  the  Cinnyris  guttwralis, 
its  bright  scarlet  chest  set  off  by  its  dark  general  colour.  It 
is  abundant  here  amongst  the  aloe-blossoms. 

Three  glossy  Cuckoos  are  found  here,  and  their  spring 
call-notes  are  easily  distinguishable  from  one  another.  The 
Emerald  Cuckoo  [Chalcites  smaragdineus)  is  considered  the 
most  lovely  of  all  the  Cuckoo  tribe.  During  the  months  of 
October  and  November  its  well-known  pleasing  call  sounds 
from  all  the  kloofs  and  bushes.  The  female  is  not  so  often 
met  with  as  the  male,  but  we  obtained  an  ^ggy  which  is 
white.  The  Golden  Cuckoo  {Chalcites  auraius)  prefers  the 
thorn-trees,  and  we  heard  its  soft  di-di-didric  continually. 
The  lai^e  Red-chested  Cuckoo  (Cuculus  soliiarius),  from  its 
markings,  might  be  mistaken  at  first  sight  for  a  Hawk.  Its 
loud  call-note,  which,  in  the  spring-time,  resounds  through 
the  woodlands,  resembles  the  words  "  whip-whip- whip,^'  and 
it  never  seems  to  get  tired  of  repeating  it.  The  Black  Cuckoo 
(^Cuculus  clamosus)  utters  its  loud  monotonous  cry  when 
perched  on  the  top  of  some  tall  tree  in  the  heart  of  the 
kloofs.  When  two  birds  meet  they  greet  each  other  with  a 
peculiar  chattering  not  unlike  that  of  the  Red-billed  Hoopoe. 
In  the  "  mealie-gardens ''  here  were  flocks  of  Kafir 
Finches  [Vidua  ardens),  two  or  three  males  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  brown  females.  We  found  a  nest  in  a  clump 
of  tall  grass,  fastened  to  the  stalks ;  it  was  a  small  domed 
structure,  composed  of  fine  grass,  and  contained  little  white 
speckled  eggs.  The  larger  Kafir  Finch  {Cher a  progne), 
called  by  the  Kafirs  "Isakabula,"  we  met  with  on  the 
highlands.  Its  enormous  tail  is  rather  cumbersome  and 
causes  it  often  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  sticks  of  the  boys,  who 
are  fond  of  decorating  themselves  with  its  feathers.  The 
very  elegant  Whydah  Finch  ( Vidua  verreauxi)  we  saw  here 
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for  the  first  time ;  its  tail  is  curiously  arched  and  looks  well 
as  it  floats  from  tree  to  tree.  It  feeds  largely  on  grass- 
seeds.  The  little  Waxbills  were  numerous  here ;  they  are 
called  "Roibeks,"  from  the  pretty  red  bills  that  most 
of  them  have.  The  King  of  the  Red-bills  [Vidua  princi- 
palis] during  the  breeding-season  has  a  long  tail  which 
makes  him  very  conspicuous  as  he  flies  with  au  midulating 
motion  over  the  flats  or  sits  perched  by  himself  on  the 
topmost  twig  of  a  low  tree  whistling  his  few  notes.  We 
found  the  nest  and  eggs  of  Estrelda  incana;  it  was  built  in 
a  small  tree  in  the  open  land,  and  was  very  loosely  made 
of  gross,  lined  with  fowls'  feathers,  ft  contained  six  very 
small  white  eggs. 

The  Cape  Canary  (Serinus  canicollis)  was  common  here; 
it  is  well  known  throughout  the  country  for  its  sprightly 
habits  and  cheerful  song.  It  makes  a  nice  cage-bird,  and 
even  breeds  with  the  imported  canary,  producing  a  pretty 
mule.  The  "  Mealie-bird "  [Cr'tthagra  iclera]  abounds 
everywhere  where  there  are  Kafir  mealie-gardena,  i.  e. 
patches  of  Indian  corn,  and  when  the  grain  begins  to  ripen 
it  has  to  be  carefully  tended  by  the  children  to  protect  it 
from  the  depredations  of  this  and  other  small  birds.  Its 
nest  is  cup-shaped  and  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  low  tree ;  and 
the  eggs  are  white,  slightly  blotched  with  brown,  and 
tapering  at  one  end.  There  were  a  few  Wrynecks  (lyrix 
pectoralis)  in  the  open  park-like  country  on  these  highlands. 
This  bird  flies  from  tree  to  tree,  making  a  harsh  chattering 
cry,  which  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a  Hawk. 
It  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  cocking  up  its  tail  us  it  creeps  up 
the  trunks  of  the  trees;  this  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from 
being  injured  by  contact  with  the  rough  bark,  as,  unlike  that 
of  the  Woodpecker,  the  tail  is  composed  of  ordinary  soft 
feathers.  Its  plumage  reminds  one  of  the  Nightjar ;  it  has 
red- brown  eyes. 

The  Yellow-breasted  Lark  {Macranyx  striolalus)  is 
common  everywhere.  It  is  naturally  very  lame :  boys  knock 
over  numbers  of  thcra  with  their  sticks,  and  graas-fires 
are  apt  to  destroy  their  nests.     The  Orange-throat/"'  ' 
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cronyx  capensis  is  the  finest  of  our  Larks,  and,  although  it 
cannot  sing,  it  has  a  pleasant  crjr,  which  it  utters  as  it  stands 
on  the  top  of  a  white-ant  heap,  or  takes  its  short  flight 
from  one  low  bush  or  ants'  nest  to  another. 

There  are  plenty  of  Crows  about  here.  The  Ring-neck 
Crow  {Corvus  albicollis),  the  Carrion-Crow  of  South  Africa, 
is  constantly  met  with  on  the  roads,  where  it  frequents 
the  vicinity  of  the  outspans  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a 
meal.  It  is  also  the  constant  companion  of  the  Vulture, 
and  helps  in  demolishing  the  carcass  of  a  dead  ox  or  horse. 
It  seems  to  have  a  special  partiality  for  eggs,  which  some- 
times causes  it  to  come  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  farmer's 
gun.  It  is  remarkable  how  easily  these  birds  can  carry  off 
such  a  slippery  object  as  a  hen's  egg  without  cracking  it — 
they  sometimes  carry  one  more  than  a  mile  before  they 
alight.  However,  they  do  more  good  than  harm,  and  well 
pay  for  their  occasional  depredations.  One  year  our  farm 
was  visited  by  myriads  of  green  caterpillars,  which  consumed 
the  young  grass  as  soon  as  it  sprouted,  and  for  a  time  made 
the  hill-sides  quite  bare  of  pasture,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  bad  look-out  for  the  cattle  had  not  a  large  flock  of  these 
Crows  appeared  upon  tlie  scene  and  remained  until  they  had 
cleared  the  ground  of  this  pest.  They  do  not  seem  to  resort 
to  vegetable  food  often  in  their  wild  state,  and  do  no  harm^ 
so  far  as  we  know,  to  the  crops.  The  young  are  easily 
reared,  and  we  have  had  them  walking  about  the  place  quite 
tame.  One  which  we  kept  for  a  long  time  used  to  roost  with 
the  fowls,  to  some  of  which  it  seemed  quite  friendly,  but  it 
occasionally  had  furious  battles  with  the  cocks,  which  always 
ended  with  the  discomfiture  of  the  fowl.  These  Crows, 
unlike  the  black  species,  build  in  the  kranses,  and  lay  two  or 
three  large  eggs,  green,  spotted  and  speckled  with  brown. 

The  Comland  Crow  {Corvus  capensis)  takes  the  place  of 
the  Rook  in  England,  but  is  a  larger  bird.  It  is  gre- 
garious, and  when  large  flocks  alight  in  a  field  of  corn  they 
do  considerable  damage,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  destroy 
numbers  of  grubs,  locusts,  and  other  insects.  The  young 
birds  are  not  easy  to  rear ;  they  get  a  disease  or  weakness  of 
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the  legs,  aud  soon  ilie.  This  Crow  lias  a  vai'icty  ol:  notes, 
and  is  often  seen  perched  upon  a  dead  branch  croaking  to 
itself:  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  being  tangbt  to  talk.  It 
separates  into  pairs  during  the  breeding-season,  aud  makes 
a  large  nest  of  sticks  in  a  water-boom  or  other  tree,  which  it 
U8e8_  year  after  year. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  South-African  birds  that  we 
Lad  not  hitherto  come  across  was  the  "  Glossy  Thrush  " 
{Phoitdaui/en  verreauxi).  It  is  one  of  the  Glossy  Starlings, 
and  flies  high,  going  about  iu  small  flocks.  Its  lovely  violet 
colour,  with  enow-white  belly,  makes  it  verj-  striking.  The 
female  is  very  ditferent  in  plumage,  being  a  brown-spotted 
bird.     The  iris  is  yellow. 

After  a  sojourn  of  three  months  near  the  valley  of  the 
Umhlatoosi  we  left :  returning  to  Eschowe  we  spent  a  few 
days  butteriiy-collectiug  and  visiting,  and  then,  having  taken 
in  a  new  stock  of  provisions  in  our  cart,  and  having  had  the 
latter  repaired  and  the  axle  lengthened,  we  started  for  the 
Umfotosi,  The  road  crosses  the  Umhlatoosi  at  a  point 
higher  up  than  that  where  we  hud  been  previously;  the 
valley  here  was  very  dry,  and  grass  for  the  oxen  was  rather 
scarce.  The  drift  is  good,  a  weir  having  been  made  across, 
and  uear  by  is  a  roadside  house  for  travellers.  We  rested 
here  for  Sunday:  this  was  an  exceedingly  hot  day — the 
hottest  we  have  had  this  summer  (Jan.  27),  and  was  followed 
by  a  hot  night ;  but  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  these 
latter  do  not  occur  often,  as  they  are  so  enervating.  On  the 
far  side  of  the  river  the  country  rises  very  abruptly,  and  we 
had  to  ascend  by  a  long  and  steep  pull,  almost  too  much  for 
the  o\cn.  Arrived  at  the  topt  we  outspanncd  near  a  Swedish 
Mission  Station.  We  were  now  amongst  high  grassy  hills 
bare  and  bleak,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hospitality  of 
Mr.  Fristed,  we  should  have  been  badly  off  in  such  au 
exposed  situation,  as  a  thick,  cold,  misty  rain  came  on, 
making  the  roads  slippery  and  impassable  for  a  day  or  two. 
Elevated  though  this  country  is,  horses  do  not  thrive  here 
ou  account  of  the  rankness  of  the  grass.  Our  next  halting- 
place  was  Melmolh,  a  small  village   situated  in  the  open 
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veldt,  where  we  obtained  from  the  Resident  Magistrate  a 
permit  to  shoot  in  his  district. 

Leaving  these  high  lands,  we  gradually  descended  into  the 
low  thorn  veldt,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  very  dry 
spot,  where  we  outspanned  amidst  the  aloes  and  euphorbias^ 
and  had  to  send  a  long  way  for  water.  Next  day  we  in- 
spanned  at  6  o'clock,  and  went  down  to  the  valley  of  the 
White  TJmfolosi,  and  rested  for  lunch  under  one  of  the  large 
trees  that  grow  on  its  banks.  This  being  a  hot  day,  we 
enjoyed  a  bath  in  this  fine  river.  In  the  evening  we  crossed 
over  by  the  broad  sandy  drift  by  taking  oflf  part  of  the  load 
and  sending  the  cart  back  for  it.  In  this  district  we  found 
a  number  of  birds  that  we  had  not  seen  elsewhere.  This 
spot  is  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  stretch  of  thorn  country, 
through  which  the  White  Umfolosi  and  its  numerous 
tributaries  flow.  The  stream  below  us  is  called  the  ^'  Siza," 
and  a  little  further  oflf  is  the  Tegwen,  the  junction  of  which 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  Guinea-fowl.  The  trees  are 
mostly  mimosa  or  acacia,  some  of  which  have  fine  spreading 
branches,  and  look  not  unlike  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  These 
trees  grow  either  singly  or  form  thick  clumps,  amongst 
which  are  many  beautiful  park-like  glades  much  frequented 
by  Rollers,  Hornbills,  and  Grey  Louries. 

The  Roller  {Coradas  caudata)  is  a  splendid  bird.  It 
ornaments  with  its  brilliant  plumage  the  open  pastures 
dotted  with  trees,  amongst  which  it  flies  with  its  peculiar 
rolling  gait.  It  is  not  very  common,  and  is  so  shy  that 
we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  specimens.  It 
has  a  harsh  grating  cry,  which  it  utters  when  disturbed. 
Its  food  is  insects,  which  it  hunts  in  the  air  or  on  the 
ground,  and  is  said  to  toss  up  and  catch  before  swallowing. 

Wc  shot  here  a  specimen  of  the  Milky  Eagle-Owl  {Bubo 
lacleus),  which  is  the  largest  of  our  Owls :  it  measures 
2  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  stretch  of  wing  of  4  feet  6  inches. 
It  has  black  eyes.  We  found  the  remains  of  a  Dove  in  its 
crop.  What  a  contrast  this  giant  Owl  is  to  the  Carine 
perlata  which  we  obtained  in  the  same  place !  This  little 
Owl,  which  measures  only  7  inches,  does  not  hoot  or  screech. 
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but  has  a  peculiar  whistle,  which  it  utters  lu  the  eveniiig  aad 
early  morning.  It  seems  to  confine  itself  to  the  mimoBa- 
thorns,  lives  on  insects,  and  does  not  much  object  to  the 
sunshine. 

The  Umfolosi  seems  to  be  the  southern  limit  of  the  small 
green  Parrot  {Pa>ocepha!tts  fuscicapiiivs) .  Kingfishers  and 
Crah-eaters  were  plentiful :  here  also  we  often  heard  the 
pleasant  shrill  whirring  notes  of  Halcyon  cyunoleucu,  and 
admired  its  lovely  blue  plumage.  The  pretty  little  Natal 
Crab-cater  (Ispidina  ?ialalen»is]  was  plentiful.  A  native 
brought  ns  one  of  these  birds  wliicli  he  had  caught  on  its 
nest  made  in  the  side  of  an  antbear's  hole.  It  was  a  male 
bird  in  perfect  plumage,  and  probably  hoth  sexes  take  part 
in  the  work  of  nidification.  The  female  Kingfisher,  unlike 
other  birds,  remains  fat  during  the  period  of  incubation. 
Halcyon  fuscicapitta  is  common  everywhere.  It  is  very  fond 
of  crabs.  We  once  kept  a  pair  of  these  birds  for  several 
months  in  a  large  cage,  and  they  throve  well  on  finely-cut  meat. 
They  are  quite  hardy,  and  easy  to  keep  if  supplied  with  plenty 
of  water  for  bathing.  The  egg  is  perfectly  round,  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  looks  as  it'  it  ho^l  been  cut  out  of  smooth 
white  marble.  We  found  its  bole  in  the  bank  of  the  river  ; 
it  was  well  lined  with  bones  and  remains  of  insects.  It 
is  amusing  to  watch  these  birds  as  they  sit  on  a  branch, 
nodding  their  heads  whilst  they  give  utterance  to  their  few 
loud  shrill  notes.  The  Blue  Kingfisher  (Alcedo  atmilorquata) 
flies  rapidly  up  and  down  most  of  the  rivers  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  water.  It  lives  entirely  on  fishes,  and  never  quits 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  Wc  have  watched  with  pleasure  the 
old  birds  catching  fishes  for  their  young  ones,  which  were 
[jercheit  upon  a  rock  screaming  lustily  for  food. 

The  Gi'eat  Kingfisher  [Ceryle  maxima)  is  the  largest  of 
its  tribe,  being  15  inches  in  length.  It  reminded  us  of  the 
Belted  Kiugfisher  of  America  (C,  ntcynn),  which  it  much 
resembles.  It  is  by  far  the  most  noisy  of  all  the  Kingfishers, 
and,  when  flying,  keeps  up  an  incessant  loud  chattering 
scream.  With  its  large  strong  bill  it  swallows  fishes  of  n 
considerable  size.     The  "Hammer  Kop  "  [Scopus  umbrella) 
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hunts  along  most  of  the  river-courses^  where  it  feeds  upon  the 
frogs^  reptiles^  and  insects  that  it  finds  there.  It  is  a  strange 
solitary  bird,  nearly  allied  to  the  Herons.  The  nest  is  a 
huge  domed  structure  made  of  sticks. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  having  got  all  we  could 
here,  we  inspanned  our  oxen  and  started  for  the  Umbe- 
gamusa,  a  tributary  of  the  Black  Umfolosi,  which  we  were 
told  was  a  good  place  for  birds.  The  road  was  stony  and  in 
some  spots  in  very  bad  order,  and  some  of  the  spokes  of 
the  cart-wheels  came  to  pieces.  After  a  journey  up  and 
down  some  steep  hills  of  about  20  miles  we  reached  the 
river,  and,  crossing,  camped  on  the  opposite  bank.  This  was 
a  beautiful  district,  the  flats  and  hill-slopes  covered  with 
large  thorn-trees  and  tall  rank  grass ;  but  it  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  unhealthy.  We  spent  some  weeks  here  and 
at  the  Black  Umfolosi,  and  got  a  few  birds  and  insects,  but 
could  not  obtain  the  number  and  variety  in  this  district  that 
we  did  at  the  Umhlatoosi  and  on  the  White  Umfolosi. 

Oxpeckers  {Buphaga)  were  numerous  here  and  were  a  great 
nuisance  to  one  Si  the  beasts  who  had  a  bad  sore.  Though 
we  shot  many,  others  came,  and  alighting  on  the  back  of 
the  ox,  and  pecking  with  their  peculiar  blunt-pointed  bills, 
prevented  the  sore  from  healing.  These  birds,  though  they 
do  occasional  mischief,  destroy  multitudes  of  ticks  which  creep 
up  upon  the  cattle  from  the  grass  and  keep  them  in  bad 
condition  by  sucking  their  blood.  In  this  work  they  are 
most  indefatigable,  and  are  hardly  ever  seen  away  from  the 
cattle  except  when  they  fly  from  one  herd  to  another. 
The  cow  seems  to  recognize  the  Oxpecker  as  her  friend, 
rather  encouraging  its  attentions  than  otherwise.  When 
disturbed  the  bird  sets  up  a  harsh  screaming  and  flies  away 
high  overhead. 

Guinea-fowl  are  abundant  here,  but  are  more  often  heard 
than  seen,  as  they  keep  to  the  long  grass,  which  makes 
stalking  them  very  difficult.  The  Bush-Partridge  {Franco- 
linus  natalensis)  is  common  in  the  woods  and  thickets,  and 
its  pleasant  evening  call-note  is  heard  continually.  It  seems 
to  favour  most  the  neighbourhood  of  kraals  and  homesteads. 
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as  Dr.  Livingstone  noted  wheu  lie  said  that  "  the  screaming 
of  the  Francolin  proclaims  man  to  be  near."  Though  it  is  a 
wary  bird,  it  may  be  shot  by  reraaiiiing  secreted  near  its 
haunts  in  the  evening  when  it  comes  nut  to  feed.  When 
it  comes  near  it  makes  a  curious  low  cry,  which  is  misleading, 
as  it  sounds  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  distance,  and  if  the 
watcher  then  betrays  his  presence  he  loses  his  chance  of 
bagging  his  game.  This  bird  is  called  "  Tuquali  "  by  the 
Kafirs,  and  it  consumes  acoiisiderivbleqiiaiitity  of  their  grain. 

The  common  Partridge  that  frequents  the  open  grass-land 
is  FrartColiitus  aubtarquatus.  It  becomes  very  tame  in  the 
winter  season,  even  coming  into  the  verandah  of  the  house 
and  picking  up  crumbs.  We  have  obtained  their  eggs, 
which  are  pure  white,  laid  in  the  long  grass.  This  Partridge 
measures  10  inches,  being  3  inches  shorter  than  the  preceding 
species. 

Leaviug  this  place,  we  crossed  the  Black  Urafolosi  at  its 
drift,  which  is  low  at  this  season,  but  swift  and  treacherous 
after  rains.  After  rest  and  coffee  on  its  far  banks,  we 
journeyed  on  through  a  country  covered  with  small  trees  to  a 
store  on  the  Ivuua,  and  early  next  day  ascended  to  the  high 
lauds  of  tlie  Nongoraa  district.  Here  we  saw  several  Koran 
[Otis  afra),  but  they  seemed  wary  aud  kept  at  a  distance. 
The  shadows  beginniug  to  fall,  we  outspauncd  and  spent  the 
night  on  this  open  veldt.  Our  way  continued  over  bare 
country,  until,  descending  to  a  lower  level,  wc  soon  came  to 
a  halt  at  the  Church  of  England  Station,  superintended  by 
the  veteran  missionary  Mr,  Robertson.  Beyond  this  there 
was  no  regular  road,  and  it  was  ditHuult  to  keep  to  the 
track;  but  our  driver,  Miyiiig  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  country,  took  us  down  a  very  steep  hill,  where  we  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  preventing  the  cart  from  capsizing. 
After  proceeding  for  some  distance  along  a  winding  valley 
over  broken  and  rough  ground,  the  man  eunfessed  that  he 
had  lost  his  way,  and  wc  had  to  make  our  way  back  as  best 
we  could,  climbing  an  almost  pcrpeudiculur  hill.  If  the 
little  oxen  had  not  been  sure-footed  and  the  chain  strong, 
the  cnrt  and  ita  contents  would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces 
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below.  Thankful  we  were  when  we  got  into  the  proper 
track  again  and  sighted  the  grand  mountain  Edukumbaan, 
near  which  we  proposed  to  encamp.  Next  morning  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  on  the  lee-side  of  a 
wood^  where  we  obtained  beautiful  views  of  the  deep  valleys, 
many  of  them  thickly  clothed  with  timber.  This  district  is 
called  the  ^'  Hlwati/^  and  is  within  the  Hlabisa  magistracy. 
Although  we  stopped  here  for  some  time  we  saw  very  few 
birds ;  but  the  abundance  of  flowers  attracted  a  large  number 
of  butterflies^  of  which  we  obtained  a  nice  collection. 

As  the  season  was  now  well  advanced  and  sufficiently 
healthy,  we  decided  to  go  down  into  the  low  country^  and 
consulted  with  a  neighbouring  storekeeper  as  to  the  best 
way  of  getting  down.  He  told  us  that  we  should  save  a  great 
round  if  we  came  past  his  store,  situated  on  Makawe  Hill, 
about  seven  miles  oS^,  and  that  as  the  road  was  bad  he  would 
lend  us  his  oxen  to  help  us.  Accordingly  we  started,  going 
up  and  down  hill  in  some  places  with  such  steep  sidlings  that 
we  had  to  support  the  vehicle  with  rheims.  Makawe  Hill 
commauds  an  extensive  view  of  St.  Lucia  Lake  and  the 
surrounding  country.  We  stayed  here  a  few  days,  but  were 
troubled  most  of  the  time  by  disagreeably  cold  north  winds, 
from  which  there  was  little  or  no  shelter  to  be  had. 

At  last  the  first  week  in  June  we  descended  to  the  flats 
and  outspanned  under  a  spreading  mimosa-tree.  We  saw 
large  flocks  of  Guinea-fowl,  and  shot  a  few,  but  without 
a  pointer  they  are  hard  to  get.  The  eggs  are  sometimes 
taken  and  hatched  under  a  hen :  we  saw  some  well-grown 
birds  at  a  kraal  raised  in  this  way.  '^  Paauw ''  are  common 
here  on  the  open  grass,  as  we  have  seen  as  many  as  18  in  a 
day.  The  Great  Bustard,  or  '^  Paauw '^  {Otis  kori),  can  run 
with  great  speed,  making  use  of  its  wings,  like  the  Ostrich, 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  can  also  fly  well.  Although  the 
Paauw  has  been  often  tamed,  we  have  never  heard  of  its 
breeding  in  confinement ;  but  as  it  becomes  so  tame  there 
does  not  seem  any  reason  why  it  should  not,  and  it  would 
then  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  poultry-yard.  When 
living  on  the  south  coast  wc  reared  one  of  these  birds  and 
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kept  it  tame  for  some  time;  but  when  about  half-grown  it 
was  unfortunately  killed  by  some  Carrion -Crows,  who  tore 
it  to  pieces.  Although  the  flesh  of  this  Bustard  is  good 
eatiuff,  many  of  the  Boers  iu  the  Transvaal  have  a  prejudice 
against  it  and  will  not  touch  it. 

The  "  Koran  "  or  "  Knorliaan  "  ( Otis  nfra)  is  not  so  gre- 
garious as  the  Paauw,  and  is  generally  met  with  in  pairs.  We 
once  obtained  two  unfledged  young  ones  and  reared  tbem  on 
minced  meat  and  meal.  One  of  them  throve  well,  but  baring 
a  propensity  for  swallowing  anything  which  came  in  its  way, 
ultimately  died  from  eating  a  piece  of  glass.  The  Secretary- 
bird  {Serpentarius  secretarius)  seems  to  be  very  widely  distri- 
buted. It  can  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  it  requires  careful 
stalking  to  come  up  with  it,  as  this  bird  is  always  on  the 
alert,  and,  without  using  its  wings,  soon  leaves  the  pursuer 
far  behind.  It  has  a  very  intelligent  way  of  attacking 
snakes  :  Jt  spreads  out  one  of  its  wings  as  a  shield  whilst 
it  seizes  the  prey  in  ils  beak,  shaking  it  from  side  to  side 
until  it  is  stunned  before  attempting  to  swallow  it.  One  that 
we  shot  here  was  3  ftet3  inches  in  length,  and  had  an  expanse 
of  wing  of  6  feet.  To  judge  by  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
it  must  be  a  very  useful  bird  ;  we  found  in  it  the  remains  of 
four  snakes,  several  lizards,  two  rats,  andanumber  of  locusts. 
We  have  seen  this  bird  in  a  state  of  domestication  and  so  tame 
that,  though  allowed  complete  freedom,  it  would  not  leave 
the  place,  nor  did  it  molest  the  poultry. 

On  the  27th  of  June  we  started  on  the  back  ward- track, 
deciding  to  take  the  coast-route,  and  accordingly  proceeded 
ten  miles  towards  the  Inpokenyoni  district  and  outspanned 
on  the  vuldt.  Here  wc  shot  a  "Dikkop"  {(Edicnemus 
captnma),  a  large  Plover  and  good  eating.  It  has  beautiful 
large  yellow  eyes.  We  went  ou  through  hilly  country  covered 
with  scattered  thorns,  and  crossed  the  Hluliluwe  river  at  the 
high  drift.  This  part  of  the  country  is  very  dry,  and  we 
had  to  trek  for  15  miles  after  wadjug  the  stream  before  we 
could  obtain  water ;  fever  is  prevalent  in  the  summer.  Here 
we  collected  a  good  deal  of  wild  cotton,  which  is  useful  for 
stuffing  birds.     It  is  a  creeping-plant  and  completely  covers 
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some  of  the  trees,  giving  them  a  snowy  crown  that  is  yisible 
a  long  way  off.  We  continued  our  journey  over  low  hills 
and  through  ugly  country  till  we  came  to  the  junction  of  the 
HIabisa  public  road,  near  which  are  the  St.  Lucia  coal-fields. 
A  pretty  deep  shaft  has  been  sunk  and  some  good  coal 
brought  to  the  surface.  No  doubt  this  discovery  will  prove 
of  great  value  when  the  projected  railway  through  Zululand 
is  made.  At  last^  after  proceeding  some  miles  further^  we 
reached  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Umfolosi,  where  we 
found  a  good  place  to  rest  under  a  huge  fig-tree.  This  drift 
is  considerably  below  the  junction  of  the  Black  and  White 
divisions  of  this  stream.  At  this  time  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  boys  to  work  :  the  Zulu  Kafirs  are  too  well  off  and 
their  wants  too  few  for  them  readily  to  take  to  labour,  and  the 
offer  of  high  wages  often  fails  to  tempt  them.  A  transport 
waggon  passing  afforded  us  the  help  we  needed,  and  crossing 
the  river  we  were  soon  outspanned  near  Mr.  Rodseth's 
Norwegian  station.  At  his  recommendarion  we  decided  to 
visit  the  locality  called  Umbonambi,  near  the  sea.  On  July 
the  22nd  we  left  these  bare  grassy  hills,  and  gradually 
descended  to  the  coast-flats  by  a  track  not  very  well  defined. 
On  the  way  we  passed  the  Uraango,  a  small  wood  of  tall  trees, 
mostly  yellow-wood  {Podocarpus  thunbergia) ,  and  rested  here 
awhile.  Not  finding  many  birds  we  continued  on  our  way 
seawards  and  soon  reached  the  line  of  sandy  bush-covered  hills 
that  here  skirt  the  shore.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  very  pretty 
part  of  the  coast — steep  sandy  hills  aud  deep  valleys,  dark 
with  thick  bush,  extending  for  some  miles,  with  the  mouth 
of  the  Umfolosi  in  the  distance.  The  ^'  Hadadah  "  is  com- 
mon here,  and  by  careful  stalking  we  managed  to  secure 
several.  The  beautiful  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  with  its  extra- 
ordinary cry,  inhabits  the  thick  scrub ;  Black- and- White 
Barbets  {Smilorhis  leucotis)  perched  on  the  higher  branches 
of  the  taller  trees,  and  there  were  plenty  of  fat  green 
Pigeons,  as  well  as  Trogons  and  Klaas's  Cuckoos.  The 
natives  grow  a  small  species  of  German  millet  here,  which  is 
very  hardy,  but  the  grain  is  poor  and  husky.  We  shot  a 
fine  White  Heron  {Herodias  alba),  3  feet  long,  and  saw 
several  of  the  Sacred  Ibis.     After  remaining  here  a  short 
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time  we  returned  to  the  Umango  and  outspanned  under  the 
yellow-wooda. 

Trekking  on  and  resting  at  mid-day  on  the  banks  of  the 
Umsineni  river  near  a  fine  pyramid -shaped  mountain  called 
"  Umpomm,"  that  is  conspicuous  for  many  miles,  we  soon 
reached  Mr.  Maxwell's  Magistracy,  ten  miles  north  of  the 
Umhlatoosi  river.  This  residency  is  situated  amongst  low 
hills,  and  is  about  20  mitea  from  F.  Green's  Ungoye  store. 
After  spending  a  pleasant  Sunday  here,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  and  crossed  the  Umhlatoosi,  where  there  is  a  small  store 
and  a  number  of  fan-palms.  A  journey  of  12  miles  up  and 
down  hill,  rather  tiring  for  the  oxen,  brought  us  to  Green's, 
Here  we  got  bananas  and  vegetables  and  other  acceptable 
provisions.  This  spot  is  35  miles  from  the  Tugela  and 
4  or  5  from  the  forest.  Deciding  to  pay  another  visit  to 
the  Ungoye,  we  left  the  cart  and  oxeu,  and  engaging  bearers 
took  our  things  to  a  good  place  in  the  woods  and  put  up  a 
tent,  first  taking  the  precaution  to  light  a  big  fire  to  dry  the 
ground.  There  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  wind  in  these 
elevated  forests,  and  we  found  it  useful  to  enclose  our  camp 
with  a  wattled  fence.  Though  this  was  not  the  best  season, 
we  got  a  few  birds,  including  some  more  specimens  of  our 
new  Barbet,  and  admired  the  gambols  of  the  pretty  Ungoye 
squirrel.  This  seems  a  favourite  resort  of  the  large  Black- 
and-White  Hornbill  {Buceros  buccinator)  ;  in  no  part  of 
Zululand  have  we  seen  so  many.  It  is  a  wild,  sby  biixl,  and 
keeps  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  flying  with  great  streugtli  and 
speed.  Its  cry  is  loud  and  harsh,  something  like  the  mewing 
of  a  cat,  and  has  a  very  complaining  tone.  In  1893  we 
reared  one  from  the  nest,  and  it  became  remarkably  tame. 
It  would  follow  us  when  wc  took  long  walks  and  alight  on 
our  shoulders  to  rest,  and  when  we  went  out  riding  would 
accompany  the  horse  for  miles,  flying  ronnd  in  circles,  and 
perch  iu  the  trees  along  the  road.  The  unwieldy-looking 
double  bill  of  these  birds  does  not  seem  to  incommode  them, 
as,  although  strong,  it  is  composed  of  tight  porous  tissue. 
The  Red-billed  Hornbill  {Toccus  melanoleucus)  is  common 
here,  as  it  is  in  most  places.  It  is  naturally  half  tame,  and 
will  allow  one  to  approach  within  a  yard  or  two  without 
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stirring;  on  being  disturbed  it  floats  rather  than  flies  to 
another  tree,  uttering  its  loud  shrill  cry  of  "  he  he  he-he-he/' 
It  is  omnivorous^  and  feeds  largely  upon  caterpillars  and 
locusts  as  well  as  fruit.  On  account  of  the  length  of  its 
bill  it  has  a  curious  way  of  feeding :  it  first  takes  the  object 
into  its  bill,  and  then^  by  jerking  the  head  backwards,  throws 
it  fairly  into  its  throat.  It  visits  the  gardens  in  the  winter 
and  eats  a  quantity  of  bananas  and  tomatoes.  We  constantly 
saw  parties  of  five  or  six  of  the  Ground  Hombill  {Bucorvus 
abyssinicus)  dotted  over  the  bare  hills  outside  the  forest.  It  is 
a  ground-bird,  very  large  and  heavy,  and  instead  of  hopping, 
like  the  Tree  Hombills,  walks  well,  and  when  aroused  takes 
a  short  run  and  flies  some  distance  before  again  alighting. 
It  is  all  black,  except  the  white  primaries,  which  are  only 
seen  when  it  is  flying.  Its  voice  has  a  booming  sound  and 
can  be  heard  a  long  distance.  It  is  often  heard  crying  before 
rain,  from  which  the  natives  think  it  has  the  power  of 
bringing  rain;  they  are  very  superstitious  regarding  this 
bird,  and  believe  that  if  one  is  killed  near  their  kraals  some 
misfortune  will  be  sure  to  happen.  We  once  found  a  nest 
of  a  pair  of  these  birds ;  it  was  built  of  sticks  in  a  large  tree 
standing  by  itself.  In  it  were  two  young  ones,  one  of  which 
we  reared  and  had  for  a  long  time  tame.  It  had  a  voracious 
appetite,  which  nothing  seemed  able  to  appease,  and  at  last 
we  had  to  part  with  it,  as  it  took  to  destroying  poultry, 
swallowing  the  young  chickens  whole  !  This  Hombill  is 
very  useful  in  destroying  snakes ;  fortunately  it  is  one  of  the 
few  birds  protected  by  law.  We  obtained  from  the  same 
nest  a  specimen  of  their  eggs ;  the  shell  is  very  strong,  of 
a  dull  white  colour,  and  as  large  as  that  of  a  Goose. 

On  the  4th  September  we  resumed  our  cart  and  trekked 
on  to  the  Inlalaas,  and  from  there  over  ugly  country  to  the 
Umbezan.  Journeying  on  for  seven  hours  over  country 
nearly  level,  we  arrived  at  the  Inyoni  district,  where  there 
is  a  good  store.  Three  and  a  half  hours  brought  us  to  the 
Tugela,  and  with  the  help  of  extra  oxen  we  crossed  over  into 
the  land  of  civilization  again. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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XXXII. — Various  Notes  on  Humming-Birds, 
By  Ehsst  Hartert. 

Genus  Glaucis. 

Glaucis  hirsuta  ia  a  very  variable  and  therefore  somewhat 
troublesome  species.  The  sexes  differ  in  size,  but  very 
slightly  in  colour.  The  yoimg  birds  have  narrower  and 
much  more  pointed  rectrices.  There  may  possiblij  be  some 
BubspeciGcforms,  but  the  materials  available  in  our  museums 
at  present  (and  I  have  seen  the  apecimena  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  Count  Berlepsch's  and  Boncard'a  collections,  and 
in  that  of  Mons.  Simon  and  at  Tring)  do  not,  in  my  opinion, 
enable  us  to  separate  them.  Boucard(Gen.  H.  B.  p.  363)  has 
kept  as  distinct  species  G.  mazeppa,  lanceolaia,  and  melanura, 
but  I  quite  agree  with  Salvin  and  Simon  that  none  of  these 
can  be  upheld.  Tlie  characters  given  by  Boucard  to  distin- 
guish G.  lanceolata  are  exactly  those  of  a  young  bird,  aa 
rightly  given  by  the  same  author  under  his  generic  characters. 
On  p.  364  Boucard  describes  as  new  species  G.  rojasi  from 
Caracas  and  G.  ruraima  from  Mt.  Roraima.  All  the  skins 
of  G.  roraima  seem  to  be  immature  individuals  and  not  to 
differ  from  immature  G,  hirsuta  of  other  countries.  G.  rojasi 
is  exactly  like  G.  roraima :  I  shall  therefore  place  both 
names  among  the  already  numerous  synonyms  of  G.  hirsuta. 
On  p.  402,  Boucard  described  Glaucis  columbiana,  n.  sp., 
from  Rio  Dagua,  in  W.  Colombia.  This  bird  is  very  small 
and  characterized  by  a  uniform  cinnamon  under  surface,  and 
may  possibly  be  specifically  distinct.  Its  wing  measures 
j3  mm.  As,  however,  the  specimens  are  not  quite  adult, 
this  must  remain  an  open  question  at  present. 

The  type  of  Rhampliodun  chrysurus,  Coimt  Berlepsch 
informs  me,  is  not  iu  the  Dresden  Museum;  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  quote  this  name  wttli  a  tjitery  among  the 
syaouyms  of  Glaucis  dvtirni,  tu  which  it  ^eem3  to  belong. 

OenUS  PHAitTHOIlNlB. 

Although  less  nniform  iu  structure  than  many  other 
genera,  this  genus  can  always  catily  be  rccogtUKcd ;  bat  tha 
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genus  Pygmomis  must  undoubtedly  be  united  with  it^  as  it 
cannot  be  sharply  separated  from  Phaethornis,  such  forms  as 
P.  squalidus,  and  especially  P.  rupurumii,  Bouc,  completely 
bridging  over  the  gap  between  the  two  groups.  Salyin's 
treatment  of  the  species  of  this  somewhat  difficult  genus  is 
no  doubt  excellent.  With  regard  to  P.  etnilue,  however,  I 
may  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  well-defined  line 
between  it  and  P.  guyi,  and  that  it  can  only  rank  as  a  sub- 
species of  the  latter. 

Boucard  has  described  several  new  species  and  split  the 
genus  up  into  seven  genera,  after  the  Reichenbachian  and 
Bonapartean  fashion.  None  of  these  genera  have  any  claim 
to  generic  rank,  according  to  the  ideas  of  modern  Trochi- 
lidists,  but  two  of  his  species  are  excellent.  With  P.  emilue 
Boucard  unites  P.  yaruqui,  but  I  think  that  the  wholly  steel- 
blue  tail  of  the  adult  bird,  the  darker  colour  of  the  under- 
parts,  the  presence  of  malar  and  superciliary  stripes  even  in 
old  birds,  the  whitish  colour  of  these  stripes  in  young  birds, 
and  other  less  conspicuous  characters  distinguish  it  suffi. 
ciently  well.  The  typical  P.  superciliosus  is  known  to 
Boucard  only  from  '^  Guiana,^'  while  he  justly  separates 
P.  guianemis,  from  several  places  in  British  Guiana,  and  also 
the  birds  from  the  Upper  Amazons,  under  the  name  of 
P.  consohrinus.  All  these  three  are  united  by  Salvin  under 
the  name  of  P.  snperciliosus.  I  find  that  Cayenne  birds 
(typical  P.  superciliosus)  are  quite  distinct,  being  greyish 
brown  on  throat  and  breast,  without  a  well-defined  gular 
stripe,  and  larger.  All  the  specimens  from  the  Andes  and 
the  Upper  Amazons  are  lighter  below,  with  a  more  dis- 
tinct gular  stripe,  smaller,  and  the  bill  finer.  Therefore 
I  cannot  unite  them  with  the  dark  P.  superciliosus  of 
Cayenne.  The  small  light  form  from  British  Guiana,  which 
Boucard  named  P.  guianensis,  is  very  similar  to  the  Andean 
bird,  P.  moorei,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  still  lighter, 
more  rusty  and  not  so  brown  below,  especially  on  the  abdo- 
men and  sides  of  the  throat.  It  may  therefore  stand  as  a 
subspecies.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  we  have  in 
British  Guiana  a  form  more  resembling,  and  even  hardly  or 
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not  separable  from,  the  birds  of  the  Andes,  while  close  by,  in 
Cayenne,  we  meet  with  a  different  form. 

P.  lomjiroslria  I  consider  very  closely  allied  to  P.  moorei, 
but  separable  not  only  by  the  colour  of  the  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts,  the  latter  being  rusty  buff  with  two  narrow  dark 
bars  (instead  of  bronze-green  with  rusty  buff  edges !),  but 
also  by  its  longer  wings  and  longer  bill.  The  female  seems 
to  be  a  little  smaller,  as  is  the  ease  in  P.  super ciliomt. 

P.  longiTOstris  was  first  described  in  the  '  Echo  du  Monde 
Savant'  for  1843,  no.  45,  p.  1070.  The  only  available 
collection  of  the  ornithological  papers  in  that  magazine  is 
the  one  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London.  There  I  have  looked  up  the  original  description 
of  P.  lotffiroslris,  and  found  that  it  was  described  as  coming 
From  "  Guatimala,"  and  that  the  article  is  by  Mons,  De- 
lattre  alone.  The  locality  and  the  sentence, "  Queueetag^,  k 
pennes  noirea,  bordees  de  roux,"  clearly  show  that  the  name 
P.  lofigirostris  belongs  to  the  southern  form,  with  deep  rusty 
buff  edges  to  the  outer  rectrices.  This  form  is  spread  all 
over  Central  America  south  to  North  Colombia  (Baranquilla, 
Remedies,  Santa  Marta),  while  the  West-Ecuadorian  bird, 
as  shown  below,  is  my  P.  barom.  I  cannot  detect  any 
differences  of  importance  between  skins  from  the  different 
parts  of  Central  America,  but  Mexican  specimens,  of  which  I 
have  a  series  from  Chilpancingo  and  Jalisco,  differ  very 
conspicuously  in  having  the  outer  rectrices  tipped  with  white, 
instead  of  rusty  buff.  The  tail  is  3  to  5  mm.  longer,  the 
middle  line  of  the  throat  lighter  and  therefore  more  con- 
spicuous. These  characters,  especially  the  white  edges  to 
the  outer  rectrices,  arc  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  very 
numerous  skins  from  Central  America  which  I  have  ex- 
amined. Therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  in  separating  the 
Mexican  form,  which  I  name 

Phai^thornis  uexicanus,  sp.  nov., 
the   type,   from    Dos   Arroyos   in    Chilpancingo,   being   in 
Mr.   Rothschild's  Museum.     The  two  skins  from  "  South 
Mexico "   in   the  Britidi   Museum  seem  to    point   a   little 
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towards  P.  bmgirostris,  having  a  small  buff  spot  at  the  base 
of  the  white  tips  to  the  outer  rectrices.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  future  researches  may  degrade  P.  mexicanus  to 
subspeeific  rank^  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  confounded  with 
P.  longirostris.  Boucard,  Humm.  B.  1892^  p.  83,  and  Gren. 
Humm.  B.  p.  377^  described  as  a  new  species  P.  panamensis 
from  Panama  and  Veragua ;  but  his  types  are  the  same  as 
P.  cassini,  Lawr.^  a  form  which  seems  slightly  richer  in 
colour  than  typical  P.  longirostris  from  Guatemala^  which, 
however^  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  separated  without  much 
further  evidence. 

In  1894,  in  Nov.  Zool.  i.  p.  57,  I  mentioned  a  bird  shot 
by  Mr.  O.  T.  Baron  at  Naranjal,  near  the  Rio  Pescado,  in 
Western  Ecuador,  as  doubtfully  belonging  to  Phaethomis 
superciliosus    (L.),  and  promised  to    '^  speak   of   this  bird 
I  again.*'     The  time  for  this  has  now  come,  since  I  have  been 

able  to  examine  three  more  specimens  of  this  bird — one 
more  from  Naranjal,  one  from  Western  Ecuador,  bought  as 
P.  superciliosus  from  H.  Whitely,  and  one  from  Esmeraldas, 
West  Ecuador,  formerly  in  Mr.  Sclater's  collection,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  last  bird  is  the  one  mentioned 
by  Sclater  in  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  p.  296,  as  Phaethomis  moorii, 
while  in  the  Cat.  B.  xvi.  p.  273  it  is  enumerated  as  specimen 
/'  of  P.  longirostris.  It  is  certainly  neither  of  the  two,  but 
a  distinct  new  species,  which  I  wish  to  name 


<  J 


Phaethornis  baroni,  sp.  nov., 

in  honour  of  Mr.  Baron,  who  already  in  1893  suggested  to 
me  that  it  was  a  new  species,  but  I  did  not  see  sufficient 
evidence  of  it  then.  P.  baroni  diSers  from  P.  longirostris 
in  having  the  tips  of  the  outer  rectrices  bordered  with  pure 
white.  Mr.  Salvin,  who  does  not  separate  the  large  Mexican 
form  with  the  white-tipped  outer  rectrices,  says  that  southern 
examples  have  these  tips  buff;  but  certainly  the  West- 
Ecuadorian  birds  are  the  southernmost  ones,  and  yet  they 
have  these  tips  snow-white.  Besides  the  different  colour  of 
the  tips  of  the  outer  rectrices,  the  wings  and  tail  of  P.  baroni 
are  much  shorter,  the  abdomeu  is  paler  and  not  so  buff^  the 
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under  tail-coverta  are  almost  pure  white,  and  all  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  parts  have  pale  buff  edges  and  a  narrow  dark 
fiubtcrminal  line.  Thia  last  character  is  generally  a  sign  of 
immaturity,  but  the  four  birds  that  I  have  stndied  are  evidently 
fully  adult  specimens.  The  same  character,  though  the  edges 
are  there  not  pale  buff,  but  rich  rusty  buff,  is  found  in  the 
Weat-Ecuadorian  P.  berlepschi,  E.  &  CI.  Hart.  (Nov.  Zool. 
i.  p.  56),  of  which  I  have  now  seen  aome  more  skius. 

In  P.  baroni  the  chin  and  middle  of  the  throat  ia  rusty 
buff,  the  sides  of  the  throat  rather  dark:  "maxilla  black, 
mandible  bright  orange-red  with  black  tips"  (^Baron). 
P.  baroni  differs  from  P.  aitpercilioius  moorei  in  having  the 
tips  of  the  outer  rcctrices  bordered  with  pure  white,  iu  the 
chin  and  middle  of  the  throat  being  clear  rusty  buff,  all  the 
feathers  of  the  back  having  buff  edges,  and  in  the  colour  of 
the  abdomen,  but  on  the  whole  is,  perhaps,  nearer  related  to 
it  than  to  P.  longirostrin.  The  measurements  of  the  type  of 
P.  baroni,  from  Naranjal,  are  as  follows  : — Total  length 
about  ISO  mm.,  wing  58  (59  and  60  in  the  others),  central 
rectrices  68,  lateral  23,  exposed  culmcn  39. 

P.  bolivianut  is  puzzliugjy  near  to  P.  longiroatria,  but 
unless  future  explorations  shall  show  that  it  occurs  iu  the 
long  stretch  of  intervening  countries  it  must  be  kept  aa  a 
species,  otherwise  I  should  treat  it  as  a  mere  subspecies. 

P.  apheles,  Heine,  J.  f.  O.  1884,  p.  235,  is,  according  to 
Berlepsch,  probably  a  distinct  species,  closely  allied  to  hia 
P.  nattereri,  but  differing  in  its  pure  black  and  broad  sub- 
apical  band  to  the  outer  rectrices,  and  in  its  shorter  wings. 
In  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds '  I  do  not  find  it  mentioned. 

P.  gurltfipi,  Boucard,  has  been  described  from  a  duplicate 
speeimcn  received  from  Count  Berlepsch,  who  has  a  series 
from  the  same  locahty,  and  the  Count  informs  me  that  he 
cannot  distinguish  his  Bolivian  skins  from  the  typical 
P.  pretrii  from  Brazil.  It  may  therefore  be  dismisied 
without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

P.  gounellei,  Boucard,  is  s  good  species,  nearest  allied  to 
P.  squaltdus,  and  not  to  P.  naltereri,  Berlepsch,  which  is 
also  a  good  species  and  not  a  form  of  P.  pretrii.     The  moat 
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obvious  character  of  P.  nattereri  is  the  form  and  coloration 
of  the  rectrices:  they  are  very  much  narrower  than  in 
P.  longueniareus,  which  is  of  all  species  the  nearest  ally  of 
P.  nattereri.  P.  rupurunii,  Bouc.  (spelt  rupurumii  in  the 
first  description,  Humm.  B.  ii.  p.  1^  afterwards^  Gren.  Hum. 
B.  p.  384,  altered  into  P.  rupununii  and  P.  rupuninii  in  the 
index,  while  the  name  of  the  river  is  Rupuruni),  is  a  very 
distinct  species  of  small  size,  the  tail  being  in  form  between 
that  of  a  *'  Pygmornis ''  and  a  Phaethornis. 

A  number  of  additions  and  changes  will  be  necessary  in 
the  group  of  small  species  generally  called  Pygmornis, 

P.  rioja,  Berlepsch,  from  North  Peru,  is,  judging  from  the 
description,  closely  allied  to  P.  striigularis,  but  differs  in 
having  a  tuft  of  greenish-black  feathers  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast,  like  P.  pygnueus  and  allies,  while  the  narrow  white 
borders  to  the  rectrices  are  not  a  distinguishing  character^ 
being  also  found  in  fully  adult  specimens  of  P.  striigularis. 

P.  chapadensis,  Allen,  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  N.  H.  1893, 
p.  122,  from  Matto  Grosso,  is  evidently  the  same  as  Ber- 
lepsch's  P.  nattereriy  as  a  comparison  of  the  descriptions 
will  show  at  once. 

Eremita  whitelyi,  Bouc.  Gen.  Humm.  B.  p.  390,  is  cer- 
tainly not  different  from  Pj/gmomis  episcopus.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  skins  from  the  same  localities  as  those 
whence  Boucard^s  types  came. 

With  the  best  intentions  to  agree  with  the  conclusions  of 
others,  I  cannot  possibly  sec  that  there  are  suflScient  reasons 
for  considering  P.  viridicaudata  to  be  the  female  of  P.  idalue. 
Although  the  males  of  some  species  as  they  increase  in  age 
grow  darker  on  their  under  surface,  there  is  no  case  in  which 
the  male  is  dark  grey  below,  the  female  rufous,  nor  has  any 
female  longer  wings.  The  longer  tail  of  P.  viridicaudata  is 
also,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  character  of  the  female  sex,  but  a 
specific  peculiarity,  as  the  rectrices  are  not  rounded  and 
broad,  but  pointed,  and  as  the  birds  seem  to  be  quite  adult. 
I  trust  that  future  explorations  in  Brazil  will  confirm  my 
view  on  this  point,  and  that  we  shall  learn  the  exact  home  of 
both  P.  idalice  ( =  P.  obscura)  and  P.  viridicaudata. 
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P.  nigricinctua  and  P.  pygmaus  can  only  be  treated  as 
subspecifically  allied.  Even  in  the  British  Museum  collec- 
tion we  find  specimens  o£  the  former  from  Bolivia  which 
hardly,  if  at  all,  differ  from  one  or  two  of  the  series  of  the 
latter  species.  In  fact  in  Bolivia  the  Bomewhat  int<  rmediate 
forms  seem  to  be  the  rule.  Mr.  Arthur  Maxwell  Stuart  has 
sent  to  the  Tring  Museum  four  specimens  which  he  shot  at 
San  Aug^istiu,  in  Eastern  Bolivia,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3500  feet.  In  these  four  birds  about  one-third  of  the  mandible 
ia  black,  while  in  P.  pygmteus  about  one-half  is  black,  in 
typical  P.  nignctnctua  only  the  utmost  tip.  However,  thb 
character  is  evidently  variable,  and  therefore  I  cannot  treat 
these  Bolivian  skins  as  belonging  to  an  intermediate  species 
or  subspecies,  as  I  do  not  see  any  other  constant  characters 
to  separate  them  by. 

One  new  species  has  nevertheless  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  A.  M.  Stuart  in  E.  Bolivia,  which  I  described  as 
Pkaeihornis  stuarlt  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  B,  O.  C. 
(see  below,  p.  442).  As  it  is,  I  shall  now  have  to  recognize 
the  following  forms  of  the  genus  Phaelhornis  : — 
1.  P.  guyiiptyi  (Less.),  Constjil  bill-ranges  uf  Veueziielo,  Trinidad. 
3.  F.  ffayi  entitle  (Buiirc.  &  Muls.).    Andes,  from  Coata  Rica  to  Fern. 

3,  P.  yaruqiiHRaoTc).     Ecuador. 

4,  P.  iupteeiiiosus  itiperciUoiKt  (L.).    Cayenne. 

6.  P.  mipercilioiui  guianemU  (Boucard).     British  Guiann. 

i).  P.  sujierciliomu  mooi-ei  (Lawr.).     Eastern  alopes  of  Andes  iu  Culombia 
and  Ecuador. 

7.  P.  6anmi,  Ilmtert.     West  Ecuador. 

8.  P.  ioagirottris,  Delattre.    Central  America  to  North  Colombia. 

9.  P.  mtxicanai,  Hartert.    Mexico. 

10.  P.  boliriianun,  Gould.     Bolivia. 

11.  P.  hiepidut  (Gould).     Upper  Amazons. 

12.  P.  tyrmalophnruii,  Gnuld.    Ecundur  and  Cnuea  Valley. 

13.  P.  btrlrpKhi,  Httrtert.    W.  Ecuador.  | 

14.  P.  antfto/ihilat  (Boarc.  &  Muls.).    Colombia  and  Veaezueln. 
16.  P.  eurynonK  <LeBs.).    South  em  Brazil, 

16.  P.tquatidM(Temia.).    S.E.  Brazil. 

17.  P.  govnelUi,  Bouc.     Braril. 

18.  P.  attguiti  (Buurc.).     Colombia  to  Guiana. 

19.  P.  prdnV  (Less.  4  Delattre).    Brniil. 

20.  P.  boureitri  (LcM.).    Oniona  to  the  Andet. 
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21.  P.  philippt  (Bourc.  &  Muls.).    Bolivia  and  Amazons  Valley. 

22.  P.  rupuruniif  Bourc.    British  Guiana. 

23.  P.  ffriseiffulariSf  Gould.    Colombia  to  Peru. 

24.  P.  rio;/?,  Berlp.    N.  Peru. 

25.  P.  striiffularis,  Gould.     Colombia  to  Peru. 

26.  P.  adolphi,  Gould.    S.E.  Mexico,  Central  America. 

27.  P.  longuemareiui  (Less.).    Cayenne  and  Trinidad. 

28.  P.  nattereriy  Berlp.    Matto  Grosso. 
20.  P.  idalia  (Bourc.  &  Muls.).    Brazil. 
dO.  P.  viridicaudcUus  (Gould).    Brazil 

31.  P.  episcopuSj  Gould.    British  Guiana. 

32.  P.  pi/fft)ueus  pygnuBus  (Spiz).    Cayenne  and  Brazil. 

83.  P.  pygnueus  nigricinctta  (Lawr.).    Upper  Amazonia  to  Bolivia. 
34.  P.  dttarti,  Hartert.     East  Bolivia. 
36.  P.  aphelea,  Cab.     North  Peru. 

The  Catalogue  of  Birds  enumerates  24  species  of  Phae- 
tfiornis,  and  one  as  not  known  to  the  author,  while  Mons.  E. 
Simon,  in  '  Fcuille  des  Jeunes  Naturalistes/  1897,  p.  87, 
says  that  the  genus  consists  of  27  species,  not  counting  sub- 
species, and  does  not  recognize  Nos.  7,  9,  and  34  of  my  list. 

Genus  Cyanolesbia. 

Mr.  Salvin,  in  Cat.  B.  xvi.  pp.  137-140,  recognized  four 
species  of  this  genus,  viz. :  C.  gorgOy  from  Colombia  and 
Venezuela ;  C.  ccelestis,  from  Colombia  and  Ecuador ; 
C  mocoa,  from  Ecuador  and  the  Cauca  Valley ;  C.  smaraff- 
dina,  from  Bolivia.  Under  C  fforgo  he  mentions  several 
forms,  and  says  :  *'  It  is  quite  possible  that  several  well- 
marked  forms  are  here  united,  but  most  of  the  specimens 
before  me  have  their  origin  too  indefinitely  marked  to  justify 
my  attempting  their  separation."  This  remark  of  the 
author  was  very  true,  and  one  may  add  that  it  is  a  general 
fault  of  all  collections  of  Trochilidae  that  too  many  speci- 
mens are  ''  trade-skins  "  from  the  Indians  of  Bogota,  Guate- 
mala, Brazil,  Guiana,  Cayenne,  and  other  places.  The 
origin  of  the  so-called  Trinidad  skins  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
yet  known  at  all.  The  grand  material  brought  together  by 
Buckley  in  Ecuador  and  Bolivia,  too,  was  carelessly  collected, 
none  of  his  skins  haviug  labels  with  dates,  sexes,  and  other 
details.      Skins  with  sufficiently  exact  labels  are  compara- 
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tively  rare  in  all  collections.  In  view  of  these  eircumstauccs 
Mr.  Salvin's  caulion  with  regard  to  the  different  forms  o£ 
the ^yori^o- group  of  Cyanolesbia  was  wise;  but  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  liis  work,  the  great  continental  Trochilidiat, 
our  learned  friend  Count  Berlepach,  described  (J.  f .  O.  1892, 
pp.  453,  454)  two  distinct  forma,  viz. :  C  emmte,  not  rare  in 
Bogota  collections ;  and  C.  caudata,  from  tlie  Andes  of 
Venezuela.  A  large  series  of  skins  from  the  coast-ranges  of 
mountains  behind  Puerto  CahcUo,  in  Venezuela,  enabled  him 
also  to  recognize  the  constancy  of  C.  marffarelhte.  In  1894 
(Not.  Zool.  i.  p.  47)  I  gave  a  new  complete  key  of  the  genus 
Cyanolesbia,  including  all  the  above  forms  as  follows: — 
1.  C.  griaeiventris,  2.  C.  mocoa,  3.  C.  tnocoa  smaragdina, 
4.  C.emnue,  5.  Cgorgo,  6.  C.  gorgo  margarethee,  7.  C.  ca- 
lestia,  S.  C.  caudata. 

From  this  view  I  see  no  reason  to  differ,  except  that  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  forms  4,  5,  G,  and  8  as  only  subspeci6cally 
related.  Then  it  should  be  added  that  C.  emmte  and  C.  cau- 
data have  been  renamed — "  if  they  should  prove  distinct 
siKcies" — C.  Columbiana  and  C  meridana  by  Boucard  in 
November,  1896  (Gen.  Ilumm.  B.  pp.  97, 98),  who  has  also 
very  clearly  stated  their  ditferences, 

Genus  Cbrvsolampib, 

Here  I  may  mention  that  a  carefully  dissected  series  of 
Chryaolampis  mo»(juitu»,  collected  by  Dr.  Percy  Ilendall 
in  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  shows  that  my  former  statement 
('Ibis,' 1893,  p.  290),  that  the  birds  described  as  females 
are  the  young,  and  those  described  as  young  arc  the  adult 
females,  is  quite  correct.  Although  I  knew  I  was  right, 
this  is  worth  mentioning,  as  aomehody  vtiijht  have  thought 
I  had  dissected  my  birds  wrongly.  Dr.  Rendall's  birds 
also  corroborate  my  assertion  that  the  old  females  very 
often  have  a  line  of  glittering  feathers  along  the  throat. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Kendall  tells  me  that  all  fully  adult  females 
have  this  character, 

Chrysolampis  gigHoli,  Oust.  ('  Naturalistc,'  1885,  p.  3),  is 
a  artefact — a  Chrysolampis  with  the  tail  of  a  Floriauga,- 
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already  quite  correctly  stated  by  Boucard  in  Gen.  Homm. 
B.  p.  57. 

Genus  Thalurania. 

In  Nov.  Zool.  iv,  p.  150,  I  mentioned  that  the  Tring 
Museum  had  received  some  skins  o{  Thalurania  balzani,  Simon, 
collected  by  Mr.  Arthur  Maxwell  Stuart  on  the  Beni  River 
in  Eastern  Bolivia.  They  are  five  adult  males,  two  females^ 
and  one  young  male.  The  two  females,  the  young  male,  and 
two  adult  males  have  the  under  tail-coverts  pure  white,  while 
the  other  three  adult  males  have  white  under  tail-coverts 
with  dark  brown  centres.  All  these  were  shot  at  Salinas  : 
one  at  Reyes,  in  low  country  on  the  Beni  River ;  while  at 
San  Augustin,  3500  feet  high,  Mr.  Stuart  collected  three 
adult  males,  two  young  males,  and  one  female  of  T,  jeiskiu 
In  all  the  males  of  that  species  the  under  tail-coverts  are 
deep  steel-blue,  nearly  black,  with  more  or  less  conspicuous 
whitish  edges  towards  the  base  of  the  longest  feathers ;  in 
the  female  they  are  dark  ashy  with  metallic  green  centres. 
The  bill  of  T,  balzani  measures  from  18-19  mm.,  the  wing 
53-54  mm.,  the  tail  (in  the  males)  35-38  mm. ;  while  in  the 
males  of  T.jelskii  from  San  Augustin  the  bill  is  18-18*5  mm.^ 
the  wing  56-58  mm.,  the  tail  40-43  mm.  Other  differences 
between  these  two  birds  I  do  not  see. 

Genus  Eriocnemis. 

In  Nov.  Zool.  i.  p.  59  (1894),  E.  &  CI.  Hartert  described 
as  a  new  species  an  Eriocnemis  evelina  from  the  Rio  Pastassa 
in  East  Ecuador.  When  doing  so  they  compared  it  with 
E.  ffodini,  and  attached  special  value  to  the  red  base  of  the 
mandible.  However,  a  closer  study,  especially  of  young 
individuals  of  E.  vestita  (kindly  lent  me  by  Count  Berlepsch) 
and  of  E.  sniaragdinipectus^  shows  that  the  bird  from  the 
Rio  Pastassa  belongs  to  this  group.  In  fact,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  £.  godini,  which  is  larger  and  does  not  show  the 
bright  glittering  upper  tail-coverts.  The  red  base  of  the 
mandible  is  no  doubt  a  sign  of  youth,  and  so  is  the  greenish 
shade  on  the  under  tail-coverts.      Only  the  very   strong 
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Bronzy  sliade  below  is  peculiar,  but  that  may  be  either 
indiddual  or  a  character  of  that  age  in  which  our  specimen 
is.  It  will  therefore  be  best  to  place  E.  evellna  among  the 
synonyms  of  E.  smaragdinipectia,  though  we  may,  if  we 
wish  to  be  very  cautious,  add  a  query,  since  E.  amaragdini- 
peclus  has  not  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  been  met  with  so  far 
east,  It  is  also  Count  Berlepsch's  opinion  that  E.  evelinte 
is  only  the  young  of  E.  amaragdinipectus. 

E.  aurea,  A.  B.  Meyer  (Auk,  1890,  p.  315) ,  which  I  have 
already  discussed  in  Nov.  Zool.  iv.  p.  148,  is  no  doubt  a 
young  female  of  E.  cupre'tventria,  for  Count  Berlepsch 
possesses  Bogota  skins  which  are  quite  similar,  and  others 
which  come  between  it  and  other  undoubted  females  of 
E.  cupreiventris :  we  may  therefore,  without  hesitation,  place 
E.  aurea  among  the  synonyms.  The  dark  golden  shade 
on  golden-green  feathers  is  sometimes  due  to  skins  having 
been  relaxed  and  made  damp  for  mounting. 

Genus  Doleromyia. 
We  can  at  present  only  recognize  one  single  species  of 
this  genus.  I  have  two  typical  specimens  of  D.  pallida, 
Richmond,  from  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  after  careful 
comparison  with  typical  D.faliax  from  Venezuela  I  cannot 
fiud  even  the  slightest  difference  between  them.  I  lent  one 
of  the  two  Margarita  skins  to  Mons,  Eugene  Simon,  in 
Paris,  and  he  also  kindly  informed  me  that  it  was  iudistin- 
guishable  from  Venessuetan  D,  fallax.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  two  North  Colombian  skins  iu  the  British  Museum  have 
decidedly  longer  beaks  ;  and  as  also  Mous.  Simon  wrote  to 
me  that  the  Colombian  skin  in  his  collection  was  "  un  peu 
different "  from  the  Venezuelan  and  Margarita  skins,  it 
seems  probable  that  there  is  a  (typical)  Eastern  Venezuelan 
and  a  Western  Colombian  form  of  D.  fallax.  Neither 
D.  fulvivenlris  nor  D.  cervina  refer  to  the  Colombian  long- 
billed  form  ;  therefore  this  form  would  require  a  new  name  if 
really  distinct,  but  it  requires  more  evidence  to  prore  that 
this  is  the  case. 
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A  skin  which  agrees  iu  every  respect  with  the  type  o^ 
/.  luminosa,  Elliot^  in  the  British  Museum^  is  now  in 
Mr.  Rothschild's  collection.  It  is  also  an  immature  bird 
like  the  type^  and^  like  it^  a  trade-skin  from  a  Bogota 
collection. 

Genus  Flobisuga. 

The  two  species  of  the  genus  Florisuga,  as  accepted  by 
Mr.  Salvin^  differ  considerably  in  structure,  for  in  F.  mellU 
vora  it  is  not  the  central  rectrices  of  the  male  that  are  bluish 
green^  but  the  extreme  upper  tail-coverts,  which  almost  reach 
the  tip  of  the  tail ;  whereas  in  F.  fusca  the  two  middle 
rectrices  are  dark  green,  or  almost  purplish,  and  conspicu- 
ously shorter  than  the  rest,  while  the  upper  tail-coverts  only 
reach  the  middle  of  the  tail. 

In  F.  mellivora  the  sexes  are  unlike,  while  they  are  alike 
in  colour  in  F.  fusca.  The  beak  in  the  latter  is  slightly 
shorter  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  bird.  It  is  there- 
fore perhaps  just  as  well  to  follow  Boucard  in  keeping  the  two 
generically  separated.  Mr.  Boucard  has  also  created  three 
new  names  in  the  genus  Florisuga  in  its  more  restricted 
sense.  In  Humm.  B.  i.  p.  18,  he  described  as  a  new  species 
F.  saUei ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  not  a  species  at  all^ 
but  merely  a  more  golden  variety  of  F.  mellivora,  for  speci- 
mens which  are  exactly  alike  occur  in  Brazil,  Peru,  Guiana^ 
and  elsewhere.     The  type  is  a  not  fully  adult  male. 

Mr.  Boucard  has  further  "  proposed  '*  the  names  F.  guia- 
nensis  and  F. peruviana  for  specimens  from  Guiana  and  Peru, 
''  if  they  should  prove  distinct.'*  The  types  of  both  these 
proposed  names  are  somewhat  immature  individuals  of 
F.  mellivora,  as  shown  by  the  greater  extent  of  the  metallic 
dark  colour  and  the  central  rectrices,  otherwise  they  do  not 
differ  at  all. 

Genus  Heliangelus. 

In  this  genus  Mr.  Boucard  has  described  two  remarkable 
new  species.  One  he  has  called  H.  henrici ;  but  his  descrip- 
tion appeared  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Salvin's  description  of 
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~H,  laticlaviiu,  which  is  the  same  bird.  The  number  of  the 
'  Hummiag  Bird'  in  which  the  description  of  H,  kenrici 
appeared  is  dated  Ut  April,  1891,  and  it  certainly  came  out 
in  April.  Salvia's  description  is  in  the  April  number  of  the 
'Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat,  Hist.,' a  journal  which  is  always 
iu  the  bands  of  its  subscribers  on  or  soon  after  the  first  of 
every  month.  The  descriptions,  therefore,  are  exactly  con- 
temporary ;  and  as  Mr.  Salviii'a  description  was  based  on 
three  skins,  and  Mr.  Boucard's  on  one  only,  and  as  Mr. 
Salvin'a  type  has  been  figured  (Cat.  Birds  B.  M.  xvi.  pL  v. 
fig.  1),  we  prefer  to  adopt  his  name  for  this  distinct  species. 
The  other  species  which  Mr.  Boucard  described  is  H.  rot- 
achildi  (sic),  from  a  Bogotfi  collection.  In  this  bird,  with  its 
deep  purple  uppenide,  the  colour  of  the  throat  is  of  a  fading 
golden  bronze.  Although  the  coloration  of  this  bird  is 
very  peculiar,  it  ia  a  true  Heliangelus.  In  this  Mons.  Simon 
(in  litt.)  also  agrees  with  me. 

Genus  PoLYTMUs, 

The  name  of  viridissUmis  cauuot  be  used  for  tiie  second 
species  described  iu  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds.' 

Vieillot  did  not  give  this  name  to  the  bird  figured  in 
the  'Oiseau.x  Dores,'  i.  pi,  xlii.,  which  he  mentioned  in 
the  Nouv.  Diet.  vii.  p.  375,  but  identified  bis  bird 
(which  seems  to  he  what  we  now  call  P.  mridiiaimus)  with 
Gmelin's  Trockilux  viridissimus.  timelin's  7".  viridisaimut, 
however,  is  not  the  Oiaeau-Mouche  lout  vert  of  Audelrert  and 
Vieillot,  but  the  AU-greun  Humming-Bird  of  I'Mwards 
(Gleanings  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  p.  310,  pi.  ccclx.  fig.  1)  and  the 
Orvert  of  Buffou  (Ois.  vi.  p.  17),  which  Saliin  quotes  as  a 
synonym  of  Chlorostilbon  prasinut.  It  probably  U  the  same 
as  pra$inu»  of  Lesson,  but  it  is  without  locality,  and  the 
figure  and  description  arc  not  exact  enough  to  identify  it  with 
certainty  with  any  of  our  recogniEcd  forms  of  Chhrostilbon. 
Therefore  it  may  be  bellcr  to  retain  the  name  C.  praaintis 
(Less.)  now  in  common  use,  although  it  is  not  much  more 
certain  than  Gmelin's  viridiiisimus  {cf.  Hartert,  Not.  Zool. 
iv.  pp.  150,  161). 
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XXXIII. — Proceedings  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
British  Ornithologists'  Union,  1897. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British  Ornithologists' 
Union  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London^  3  Hanover  Square  (by  permission  of  the  Council 
of  that  Society),  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  April,  at  6  p.m., 
Mr.  P.  L.  ScLATER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair.  The 
Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read,  which 
stated  as  follows : — 

'^  Amongst  the  losses  by  death  since  the  last  Anniversary 
we  have  to  record  that  of  our  President,  Lord  Lilford,  an 
original  Member  of  the  Union,  who  had  held  the  ofiice  for 
19  years.  Besides  this  three  other  Ordinary  Members  have 
died,  viz.  Arthur  Dowsett,  Esq.,  Sir  Edward  Newton, 
K.C.M.Gr.,  and  Hugh  Neville,  Esq.  One  Member  has  with- 
drawn, viz.  Sir  T.  D.  Gibson  Carmichael,  Bart.,  and  two 
have  been  removed  under  Rule  VI.,  viz.  D.  S.  W.  NichoU, 
Esq.,  and  W.  C.  Shaw,  Esq. 

''  The  number  of  the  Members  of  the  Union  is  now  814, 
consisting  of  283  Ordinary,  1  Extraordinary,  10  Honorary, 
and  20  Foreign  Members. 

"  There  are  24  Candidates  for  the  Ordinary  Membership. 
"The  General  Index  for  the  last  three  series  of  ^The  Ibis  * 
has   been  completed   and   will   shortly   be   ready   for    dis- 
tribution.'* 

The  accounts  for  the  year  1896  were  then  presented  by 
the  Secretary,  and  approved  of  by  the  Meeting. 

The  following  Candidates  were  then  balloted  for  and 
declared  to  be  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members : — 

The  Rev.  Hubert  D.  Astley,  F.Z.S.,  Chequers  Court, 

Tring. 
John  Benson,  Holly  How,  Coniston. 
William  Berry,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Tayfield,  Newport,  Fife. 
The  Hon.  Ivo  F.  Bligh,  Southfields  Grange,  Wands- 
worth, S.W. 
The  Rev.  Horatius  N.  Bonar,   Free  Church   Manse, 
Salton,  Pencaitland,  E.  Lothian. 
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Henry  A.  Bryden,  Gore  Park  Eoad,  Eastbourne. 
Alfred  J.  Cholmley,  F.Z.S.,  Place  Newton,  Rillington , 

Yorkshire. 
E,  N.  Fen  wick -Fen  wick,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 

S.W. 
J.  Nigel  Gurney,  Sprowston  Hall,  Norwich. 
Henry  B.  Hewetaon,  F.Z.S.,  11  Hanover  Square,  Leeds, 
The  Itcv.  John  E.  Kelsall,  East  Boldre,  Bcaulicu,  Hants. 
The    Rt.    Hon.   Lord   Lilford,   F.Z.S.,    Lilford    Hall, 

Oundle. 
George  E.  Lodge,  F.Z.S.,  5  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray's 

Inn,  W.C. 
Jolm  C.  M'Lean,  Waikohu,  Poverty  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
Col.  Edward  S.  Mason,  20  Minster  Yard,  Lincoln. 
Daniel  Meinertzhagen,  Mottisfont  Abbey,  Romsey. 
William  Mitchell,  16  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 
Henry  Munt,  83  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 
Oscar  Neumann,  10  Potsdamcr  Strasse,  Berlin,  W. 
Capt.  Erie  StreatfieJd,  Gordon  Highlanders,  Aldershot. 
Charles  Wbymiier,  50  Beruers  Street,  W. 
Allan  R.  Wilson,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
Harry  F.  Witherby,  Heathfield,  Eliot  Place,  Blackheath. 
John  J.  B.  Young,  M.A.,  Richmond  Park,  near  Sheffield. 
Mr.  P.  Du  Cane  Godman,  F.R.S.,  was  elected  President, 
and  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  was  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Union  for  tbe  ensuing  year,  and  Mr,  A.  H.  Evans, 
M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  and  Dr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  F.L.S.,  P.Z.S., 
were  elected  into  the  Committee  in  the  place  of  Lt.-Col.  L. 
H.  Irby,  who  retired  by  rotation,  and  Osbert  Salvin,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  who  had  become  Secretary- 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last 
Meeting  to  consider  Mr.  Sclater's  plan  for  a  new  Synopsis 
of  Birds  should  be  reappointed,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,   the  Meeting 
adjourned. 

The  Annual  Dinner,  subsequently  held  at  Limmer's  Hotel, 
was  attended  by  36  Members  and  guests. 
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XXXIV.— Bulletin  of  the  Bntish  Ornithologists^  Club. 

Nos.  XLIII.-XLV. 

No.  XLIII.  (March  Slst,  1897.) 

The  forty-second  Meeting  of  the  CInb  was  held  at  the 
Restaurant  Frascati^  32  Oxford  Street^  on  Wednesday^  the 
17th  of  March,  1897. 

Chairman  :  P.  L.  Sclatbr,  F.B.S. 

Members  present : — E.  Bidwell^  F.  C.  Crawford,  P. 
Crowley,  W.  E.  De  Winton,  A.  H.  Evans,  John  Gbr^ 
rard,  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant,  J.  G.  Millais,  P.  W.  Munn, 
E.  Neale,  R.  Nesham,  Heatley  Noble,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
H,  J.  Pearson,  H.  L.  Popham,  H.  Saunders  {Treasurer), 
R.  BowDLER  Sharpe  (Editor),  W.  B.  Teoetmeier,  N.  P. 
TicEHURST,  A.  B.  R.  Trevor-Battye,  H.  M,  Wallis,  Watkin 
Watkins. 

Visitors:  C.  E.  Faoan,  E.  F.  Fenwick,  H.  Warrand, 
Ronald  Webber,  John  Whitehead. 

The  Treasurer  informed  the  meeting  of  the  death  of  an 
esteemed  member  of  the  Club,  Mr.  William  Graham.  It 
was  unanimously  voted  that  a  letter  of  condolence  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Graham's  family. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Popham  exhibited  some  interesting  birds  and 
eggs  from  the  Yenesei  River,  including  eggs  of  Bemicla 
rvficollis,  Limosa  lapponica,  Phalarqpus  fulicarius,  Emberiza 
pusilla,  Turdus  fuscatus,  Geocichla  sibirica  (probably),  and 
Stercorarius  pomatorhinus,  the  eggs  of  the  last-named  bird 
being  almost  the  first  authentic  ones  ever  shown.  Mr.  Popham 
also  showed  the  eggs  of  the  Wood-Sandpiper  laid  in  an  old 
Fieldfare's  nest,  with  a  specimen  of  the  bird  shot  therefrom. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  exhibited  a  male  Phasianus  colchicus 
assuming  female  plumage,  an  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
He  also  showed  a  Wigeon  {Mareca  penelope)  and  some 
Common  Redstarts  {Kuticilia  phomicura)  in  which  the  same 
phenomenon  was  apparent. 
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Mr.  John  Whitehead,  who  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
Members  on  his  return  from  his  successful  expedition  to  the 
Philippines,  gave  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Luzon. 

Mr.  Whitehead  also  described  a  new  Fruit-Pigeon  from 
the  highlands  of  Negroa,  as  follows  ; — 

Ptilocolpa  nigrorum,  n.  sp. 
Similis  P.  griaeipectori  (Bp.).  sed  plag4  prsepectorali  nigrfl, 
nee  cinereft,  facile  distinguenda.     Long,  tot,  13'0  poll., 
alae  8'3,  cauds  -i'8j  tarai  O'Sd. 
Hab.  Negros,  Philippine  Archipelago, 
The  adult  female  was  shown  tu  be  similar  to  the  female  of 
P.  griseipectus.     The  soft  parts  were  as  follows  : — "  Base  of 
bill   coral-pinkj  tipped   with  dull   white ;   iris   pale   atraw- 
yellow;  feet  coral-pink," 

Mr.  Hugh  Warranh  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Perdix 
montana,  shot  by  Mr,  Peacock  Edwardes  in  Nairnshire. 

Mr,  OoiLViE  fiBANT  exhibited  a  female  of  the  Luzon 
Hemipode  [Turnix  whiteheadi). 

Mr.  ScLATEK  explained  two  new  technical  terms,  "  Topo- 
morph"  and  "Lipomorph,"  which  he  had  recently  used  in 
his  papers  on  geographical  distribution.  He  proposed  to 
denominate  natural  groups  that  were  restricted  to  limited 
districts — and  therefore  characteristic  of  them  by  their 
presence — aa  "  Topomorphs,"  and  those  natural  groups  that 
on  the  contrary  characterized  districts  by  their  absence  as 
"  Lipomorphs."  Thus,  in  the  class  ot  B\tA^,  Strutkio  and 
Indicator  were  topomorphs  of  the  Ethiopian  Region,  and 
Rhea  of  the  Neotropical  Region.  In  tlie  Australian  Region 
the  family  of  Woodpeckers  {Picidte)  was  a  lipomorph,  and 
Menura  was  a  topomorph,  &c. 

Mr.  ScLATBB  called  attention  to  the  issue  of  ihe  6rst  part 
of  the  division  Aves  (edited  by  Dr.  Reichenow)  of  'Das 
Tierreich,'  It  contained  the  Podargidce,  Caprimulffid/e,  and 
Maeropterygida,    an    excellent    synopsis   of    which 
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families^  together  with  an  index,  had  been  compressed  by 
Mr.  Hartert,  the  author  of  this  section,  into  ninety-eight 
pages.  Mr.  Sclater  lamented  the  use  of  the  German  lan- 
guage in  this  great  undertaking,  as  it  would  render  the  book 
almost  useless  to  many  ornithologists  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  It  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  much 
better  to  have  employed  Latin — the  universal  language 
of  science,  known  to  every  properly  educated  person  in  the 
world — ^in  a  work  of  this  cosmopolitan  character. 


No.  XLIV.  (April  30th,  1897.) 

The  forty-third  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Restaurant  Frascati,  32  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
21st  of  April,  1897. 

Chairman :  P.  L.  Sclater,  F.R.S. 

Members  present : — Philip  Ceowley,  W.  E.  De  Winton, 
W.  R.  Ogilvie  Geant,  Ernst  Hartert,  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S., 
H.  J.  Pearson,  Frank  Penrose,  Howard  Saunders  (TVea- 
surer),  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe  {Editor),  W.  B.  Tegetmeier^ 
W.  F.  Urwick,  John  Young. 

Visitors :  Admiral  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Dalrtmple 
Hay,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  Dr.  Cuthbert  Christy,  F.  E.  Mugford. 

Mr.  OsBERT  Salvin,  F.R.S.,  who  had  recently  examined 
the  collection  of  Tufted  Owlets  in  the  British  Museum^ 
communicated  the  following  descriptions  of  species  believed 
by  him  to  be  undescribed  : — 

Scops  ingens,  n.  sp. 

Similis  S.  brasiliano,  et  eodem  modo  coloratus,  sed  ubique 
saturatior  et  valde  major.     Long.  tot.  10*5  poll.,  alse 
8-2. 
Hab.  Ecuador. 

Scops  sanctje-catarinjs,  n.  sp. 

Similis  S.  guatemala,  gastrseo  absque  colore  flavo  insignia^ 
pectoris  colore  clar^  definite,  sed  ab  hac  specie  et  a 
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S.  bragiiiano  plumis  auricularibus  loQgLs,  haruoi  pogoniis 
mtemis  pallidis  facile  distiuguenduB.     Long.  tot.  10'5 
poll.,  alee  7-8. 
Hab.  Southern  Brazil. 

Scops  roraimx,  □.  ap. 
S.  similis  S.  guatemala,  aed  minor,  et  ab  hac  specie  et  a 
S.  brasiUaiio  maculis  quadratJs  albis  primariorum  dis- 
tiiiguendus.     Long.  tot.  8'0  poll.,  alee  5"9, 
Hab.  Roraima,  British  Guiana. 

Mr.    S.iLviN  also  proposed  to  describe  a  new  species  of 
Selaspkorus  from  Costa  Rica  as 

Selasfhokus  UNDERWOODI,  U.  Sp. 
S.  ardenti  similis,  rectricibus  mediis  ferfe  ad  apicem  utrinque 
rufo  marginatis,   areft   mcdiaiiil   augustiore   purpureo- 
nigricaute   et   ad  apicem  viridi   leviter  lavatAi    roatro 
multo  breviorc.     Long,  tots  circa  2'9  poll.,  alie  1'45, 
caudse  TOo,  rostri  a  rictu  0'5i5. 
Hab.  Irazu,  Costa  Rica  (C.  F.  Underwood), 
Obs.  Mr.  Underwood  has  sent  us  a  single  male  specimen  of 
this  Selasphorva,  which  he  shot  on  the  Volcano  of  Irazu  on 
the  20tb  Nov.,  1896.     At  tirst  I  thought  it  a  fully  adult 
specimen   of   Selaspkorus   ardens,  but  its   short  bill    (0-55 
iDBtead  of  0'65)  and  slightly  differently  coloured  tail  have 
convinced  me  that  it  is  a  local  form  of  that  bird  which  may 
well  be  separated.     The  colouring  of  the  throat  ia  slightly 
tarnished,  that  of  the  type  of  S.  ardens  being  very  liright, 
some  of  the  feathers  not  being  fully  grown ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, rather  longer  in  the  present  bird,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
their  being  fiilly  grown.     The  typea  of  S.  ardens,  which,  I 
believe,  are  still  the  only  examples  known,  came  from  Castillo, 
in  the  State  of  Panama. 


On  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Caton  Haiod,  Mr.  Saunders 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  Water- Pijiit  {Anlktis  spipolelta), 
shot  near  the  mouth,  and  on  the  Carnarvonshire  aide,  of  the 
Qlaslyn,  North  Wales,  on  the  5th  of  this  month  by  Mr.  ilaigh. 
Tliia  was  its  first  recorded  occurrence  for  the  west  side  of 
Great  Britain.     Mr.  Saunders  called  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  there  was  white  at  the  tips  of  the  second  pair  of  tail- 
feathers  (as  well  as  on  the  first  pair)  at  all  ages  in  the  Water- 
Pipit,  but  never  so  in  Anthus  obscurus,  nor  in  the  Scandinavian 
J.  rupestrvf, 

Mr.  Philip  Crowley  exhibited  an  interesting  albino  speci- 
men of  a  Starling  {Sturnus  vulgaris)  which  had  been  shot 
at  Merstham,  near  Reigate,  on  the  28th  of  February  last. 

Mr.  Ernst  Hartert  exhibited  an  example  of  anew  species 
of  Humming-Bird,  which  he  described  as  follows  : — 

Phaethornis  stuarti,  n.  sp. 

Top  of  the  head  brown,  with  more  or  less  of  a  metallic 
green  gloss.     Hind-neck,  interscapulium,  back,  and  upper 
wing-coverts  metallic  green.     Rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
rusty  cinnamon.     Rcctriccs  dark  purplish  brown,  with  dark 
bronzy-green  bases  and  white  lips,  the  central  pair  about  10 
millimetres  longer  than  the  next,  and  nearly  all  bronzy  green 
with  white  tips.     Wings  deep  purplish  brown.     Chin  and 
upper  throat  bufiy  white  or  whitish  buflf.   Rest  of  under  surface 
tawny  ochraceous,  the    under   tail-coverts   lighter,   almost 
white.     Breast  with  a  bunch  of  broad  and  elongated  feathers 
of  a  bronzy-brown    colour,  with   paler   edges   and  a  sub- 
terminal  darker  line.      Auriculars  black.      A  whitish-buff 
superciliary  line,  beginning  above  the  eye,  but  not  before. 
Maxilla  and  tip  of  mandible  black;  mandible,  except  the  tip, 
yellowish  flesh-colour  (in  skin).    Total  length  about  95  mm.  ; 
wing  41-42 ;  tail — central  rectrices  38-39,  next  pair  9-10 
mm.  shorter,  lateral  pair  only  about  15-17;  bill  22-23. 

Mr.  Hartert  made  the  following  remarks : — 
"This  new  species  belongs  to  the  section  of  the  genus 
Phaethornis  which  most  authors  separate  as  Pygmornis,  In 
the  Pygmornis  section  it  must  be  grouped  with  the  species 
which  have  a  dark  pectoral  zone  (Section  b  in  the  *  Key '  of 
Pygmornis,  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  xvi.  p.  280).  From  the  three 
forms  in  that  section  described  in  the  *  Catalogue  of  Birds  ' 
it  differs  principally  in  having  broad  white  tips  to  the 
rectrices,  and  in  its  large  size.     The  tail  beneath  is  darker 
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and  more  blackish,  tlie  under  tnil-coverta  ligUt,  tlie  chia 
and  upper  throat  whitLsh.  It  differs  from  P.  rtujis,  Ber- 
tepsch,  principally  in  having  no  black  on  the  chin  at  all. 

"  Several  examples  of  this  new  species  were  collected  at 
Salinas,  on  the  Bcni  Kiver  in  Eastern  Bolivia,  hy  Mr.  Arthur 
Maxwell  Stuart,  in  whose  liouour  it  was  named.  The  same 
gentleman  found  Fha'ethoriiis  pygmteus  nit/ricinctus  (Lawr.) 
in  the  hills  of  Saa  Augustiu,  in  Eastern  BoliTiu,  at  about 
3500  feet  elevation," 

Mr.  Ebnst  HARTEar  exhibited  some  of  the  new  species  of 
birds  which  were  in  the  collection  recently  sent  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Everett  from  Tlores,  viz.:  Pachi/cepfia/a  iiudiffvla,  Hartert, 
a  species  remarkable  for  a  large  bare  red  spot  on  the  throat  ; 
Pnoepyga  iverelli,  llothschild,  which  further  extended  the 
distribution  of  that  genus ;  Zosterops  crasstfostria  and 
Z.  supercUiaris,  Hartert,  two  fine  and  very  distinct  forms  of 
the  large  genus  Zusterops;  Micrieca  otcillans,  Hartert,  a 
new  Flycatcher  of,  at  present,  somewhat  doubtful  affinities; 
Brachypteryx  floris,  Orl/mocicfila  everetti,  and  Cryptolopha 
montis  floris,  subsp.  nov.,  very  closely  allied  to  C,  montis. 

The  Hon,  Walter  Kotiischild  sent  for  exhibition  a 
specimen  of  (Estrelafa  hasifata  (Kuhl),  a  male,  killed  at 
Veroua  Beach,  ou  Oneida  Lake,  N.Y.,  on  August  28th,  1893, 
hy  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Biederman,  of  XJtica,  N.Y.,  who  had 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Alex.  H,  Moore,  by  whom  it  had  been 
mounted. 

Mr.  Rothschild  also  sent  a  skin  of  Paradiiea  intTmedia, 
De  Vis.  This  form  was  intermediate  betweeu  Paradisea 
aiujiistie-victorire.  Cab.,  which  it  resembled  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  P.  raggiuna,  Scl.,  to  whieli  it  was  similar  below. 
Specimens  of  the  two  latter  species  were  shown  for  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  KurnscniLD  further  sent  for  exhibition  skins  of  Ruli- 
cilla  erythriiffaslra,  Giild.,  from  the  Caucasus,  and  R.grandis, 
Gould,    from    Central   Asia ;   species    which   had   genemlly 
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(for  example^  by  Dresser^  Jerdon^  Seebohm^  and  Oates)  been 
confounded^  but  which  proved  to  be  distinct.  Farther  notes 
on  these  species  would  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  number 
of  ^  Novitates  Zoologicae/ 

Dr.  BowDLER  Sharfe  exhibited  a  skeleton  of  Paramythia 
montium,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  British  Museum  by 
Mr.  De  Vis,  of  the  Brisbane  Museum.  Sir  Wm.  Macgregor 
had  procured  two  specimens  of  this  species  on  Mount 
Scratchley,  where  it  was  not  uncommon,  and  had  sent  them 
to  Mr.  De  Vis  in  spirits. 

Paramythia  montium  was  described  by  Mr.  De  Vis  in 
1892,  and  was  referred  to  the  Sturnidm,  but  the  characters 
of  the  genus  appeared  to  be  so  aberrant  that  in  a  notice  of 
the  genus  published  by  Dr.  Sclater  in  the  ^Ibis'  for  1893 
(p.  243)  the  latter  gentleman  proposed  that  a  separate 
family,  Paramythiidie,  should  be  established  for  it,  "  coming 
nearest  to  the  Ampelidce  and  to  some  of  the  Dicaidte"  About 
the  same  time,  and  quite  independently,  Dr.  Sharpe  (Zool. 
Rec.  xxix.  Aves,  p  50)  had  also  relegated  Paramythia  to  a 
distinct  family  near  the  Eulabeiidce. 

The  wings  were  not  perfect  in  the  specimen  examined  by 
Dr.  Sclater,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
only  nine  primary-quills;  but  that  this  was  a  mistake  has 
already  been  shown  by  Mr.  Hartcrt  (Nov.  Zool.  iii.  p.  13), 
and  in  the  wing  now  exhibited  by  Dr.  Sharpe  it  was  clearly 
perceptible  that  the  first  primary  was  present,  though  very 
minute,  and  attended  by  a  smaller  covert.  Thus  Paramythia 
was  evidently  a  ten-primaried  bird  and  had  a  Starling-like 
wing.  An  examination  of  the  base  of  tlie  skull  showed  that 
in  the  form  of  this  portion  of  the  cranium  the  palate  was 
Starling-like  and  had  a  spinous  process  on  the  exterior  edge 
of  the  palatines  :  indeed,  the  skull  of  Paramythia  was 
extremely  like  that  of  Calornis. 

Thus,  although  the  genus  Paramythia  appeared  to  be  an 
aberrant  kind  of  Starling,  with  long  slender  legs  and  an 
unbroken  lamina  on  the  front  aspect  of  the  tarsus,  yet  the 
structure  of  the  skull  and  the  number  of  primaries  seemed 
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to  refer  Paramylhia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Calonm,  which, 
however,  had  very  big  feet  and  a  sciitellated  tarsua.  In  ap- 
pearance there  was  much  which  made  Paramylhia  resemble 
a  Cuckoo-Shrike,  and  one  genus  of  Campopkagiitcp,  viis. 
Campochtera,  suggested  a  sort  of  relationship,  as  it  had  also 
the  sheath  of  the  tarsus  entire ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  no  spiny  shafts  to  the  feathers  of  the  rump  in  Paramy- 
thia,  so  that  the  latter  could  never  be  called  a  Cumpophagine 
bird.  The  skull,  too,  of  Graucalus  was  somewhat  of  a 
Laiiiine  type,  with  the  spinous  process  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the  palatine  hones  developed  on  the  inner  posterior  angle, 
though  this  process  appeared  to  be  very  broad  and  blunt  in 
Graucalus. 


Dr.  SiiARFE  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Chernel'a  Wood-Lark 
(LuUiiUi  chei-neli),  which  had  been  scut  to  him  for  examina- 
tion by  Mr.  Georg  von  Almasy,  who  had  written  a  paper  on 
the  form  called  Alauda  arborea  ckerneli  by  Praiak,  in 
'  Aqulla'  (vol,  iii.  p,  209).  The  characters  of  this  supposed 
race  of  LuUula  arborea  were  the  paler  coloration  of  the  upper 
parts,  with  less  admiitture  of  rufous,  the  white  eyebrow,  chin, 
breast,  and  abdomen,  the  whiter  edgings  to  the  primaries, 
upper  wing-covcrts,  bastard-wing,  and  the  whiter  spots  on 
the  tail-feathers.     The  bill  was  also  said  to  be  longer. 

Specimens  agreeing  with  the  llungai-ian  example  of 
L.  cherneli  sent  by  Mr.  von  Almasy  were  in  the  British 
Museum  from  the  following  localities: — Gozna,  Taurus, 
Jan.  1  (C.  G.  Dan/orU) ;  Anascba,  Taurus,  March  18, 
April  7  (C.  G.  D.) ;  Alaraut,  Anatolia,  Feb.  (C.  G.  D.) ; 
Seville,  Spain,  Feb.  20  (H.  Samderg) ;  Gibraltar,  April  21 
(L.  H.  Irby) ;  Tangiers,  June  {S.  G.  Reid). 

Dr.  Sharpo  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  pale- 
coloured  specimens  had  nearly  all  been  shot  in  spring  and 
summer,  when  the  plumage  is  rattier  bleached  and  worn,  and 
that  the  colour  of  the  specimens  killed  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  in  autumn  and  winter  was  certainly  darker,  but  that  it 
was  impassible  to  distinguish  a  male  killed  in  July  in  Southern 
Norway  from  the  scries  of  L.  cherneli.     Pr.  Sharpc  l 
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driven  to  the  conclusion  that  L,  chemeli  had  been  founded 
on  specimens  in  bleached  plumage  from  somewhat  arid 
localities^  and  he  believed  that  winter- killed  individuals  in 
freshly  moulted  plumage  would  resemble  the  ordinary 
L.  arborea,  while  breeding  specimens  of  the  latter  certainly 
were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  L.  chemeli. 

Dr.  Sharpe  exhibited  some  Weaver-Birds  from  British 
Central  Africa,  sent  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Jackson  from  Man.  The 
female  had  been  described  as  Heterhyphantes  stephanophorus 
in  1891  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  now  Mr.  Jackson  forwarded  the 
male,  which  had  a  rufous  head,  and  was  apparently  identical 
with  Symplectes  croconoius  of  Sjostedt,  from  the  Cameroons. 
Of  the  difference  of  the  sexes  in  this  Weaver-Bird  Mr.  Jack- 
son said  ^^  there  is  not  the  slightest  question/*  and  he  had 
sent  two  pairs  procured  at  different  places.  The  presence 
of  a  West- African  form  like  S,  croconoius  was  less  astonishing 
than  appeared  at  first  sight,  as  Mr.  Jaokson^s  collection 
also  contained  a  specimen  of  the  West-African  Lanicterus 
quiscalinus. 

Mr.  John  Whitehead  sent  a  description  of  a  new  Fly- 
catcher from  the  island  of  Negros,  Philippines : — 

MUSCICAPULA  NIGRORUM,  U.  Sp. 

(J  adult.  Most  nearly  allied  to  M.  luzoniensis,  Grant. 
The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  less  grey,  but  dark 
slaty  blue  as  in  M.  hypei^ythra.  The  chin  is  pure  white, 
the  rest  of  the  underparts  richer  orange-buflF;  belly  white. 

?  adult.  General  colour  of  the  upper  parts  dull  slate-grey, 
and  not  greyish  olive-brown  as  in  the  female  of  M.  luzoni- 
ensis ;  lores  and  feathers  round  the  eye  whiter ;  breast  and 
underparts  as  in  the  male  of  M.  luzoniensis. 

Hab.  Canloan  Volcano,  6000  ft..  Central  Negros,  Philip- 
pines. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  exhibited  a  very  large  egg  of  a  Ooose 
with  another  perfect  egg  inside  it. 
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No.  XLV.  (May  29th,  1897.) 
The   forty-fourth  meeting  of  the   Club   was    held   at   the 
Restaurant  Frascati,  32  Osfunl  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
19th  of  May,  1897. 

Chairman  :  P.  L.  Sclater,  F.R.S. 

Vice- Chairman :  P.Crowley, 

Members  present:— E.  Bidwell,  W.  K.  De  Winton, 
Dr.  F.  Deewitt,  Vl  Hahtert,  G.  E.  Lodge,  Sir  Herbert 
Majwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  R.  Nesham,  E.  W.  Gates  P.  Penrose. 
E.  Lout  Phillips.R.  BowDLER  Sharpe  {^rfi/or),E. Cavendish 
Taylor,  W.  B.  Tegetmeikb,  N.  P.  Ticehubst,  H.  M.  Upcher, 
H.  M.  Wallis,  W.  WATKrNs,  L.  P.  Williams,  C.  A.  Wbioht. 

Visitors :  F.  Curtis,  E.  A.  Fitch,  A.  J.  Fitch,  Donaldson 
GuxN,  Arthur  Holland,  P.  C.  Selous,  H.  K.  S.  Upchee. 

Dr.  F.  Penrose  alluded  to  the  loss  which  the  Club  had 
recently  sustained  by  the  death  of  its  Member,  C.  Bvghave 
Wharton. 

The  Hon.  Walter  RothiiCiiild  sent  some  skins  of  the 
common  Yellow-plumed  Bird  of  Panuiise  {Paradiaea  minor, 
Shaw),  of  which  he  recognized  three  Mub-species,  The  typical 
form  inhabited  Dutch  New  Guinea,  and  he  possessed  a  good 
series  from  Arfak,  Etna  Bay,  and  Knpanr.  It  was  a  small 
bird,  with  the  wing  abont  177-189  mm.,  the  tail  130-136, 
the  ornamental  plumes  from  400  to  400  mm. 

The  second  form,  from  Jobi  Island  in  Gcelvlnk  Bay, 
dllTercd  in  its  larger  siiie  and  longer  and  fuller  sidc-plumea ; 
the  wing  mciisured  196-200  mm,,  the  tail  140-150,  the 
ornamental  plumes  530-CIO  mm.  in  length,  Mr.  Rothschild 
proposed  to  call  this  form  P.  minor  julnensis,  subsp.  nov., 
and  of  this  form  he  had  five  skins,  collected  by  Dr.  Guillemard 
and  others. 

The  third  was  the  bird  from  German  New  Guinea.  It  was 
of  the  size  of  the  typical  form,  from  which  it  differed  in  being 
darker  vinous-brown  on  the  breast,  while  the  chest-feathers 
were  more  crisp  and  produced  a  slight  shield-like  appearance, 
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The  yellow  bar  on  the  wing  was  also  less  distinct  in  this  form. 
This  was  the  P.  finschi  of  A.  B.  Meyer,  although  the  characters 
given  by  him  for  its  distinction  were  apparently  not  the  most 
striking.  Mr.  Rothschild  had  a  number  of  specimens  of  it 
collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Kubary  and  Captains  Webster  and 
Cotton. 

Mr.  Ernst  Hartert  exhibited  the  second  known  specimen 
of  a  rare  Humming-Bird  (lolama  luminosa,  Elliot),  the  type 
of  which,  hitherto  unique,  was  in  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  E.  Hartert  also  exhibited  a  remarkable  variety  of  the 
Waxwing  {Ampelis  garrulus)  from  Lapland,  with  the  wax- 
like tips  to  the  secondaries  yellow  instead  of  red. 

Mr.  E.  LoRT  Phillips  exhibited  some  specimens  of  birds 
collected  by  him  during  his  recent  trip  to  the  Goolis  Moun- 
tains in  Somaliland.  Among  the  interesting  species  obtained 
by  him  were  the  following: — Hyphantomis  spekii,  Trania 
gutturalis,  Rulicilla  semirufa,  Monticola  rufocinerea,  Zosterops 
habessinica,  Anthus  sordidus,  Mirafra  gilletti,  Sylvia  blanfordi, 
S.  nana,  Burnesia  somalica,  Lophoceros  mediana,  and  Ptemistes 
infuscatus. 

He  described  the  following  species  as  new  to  science : — 

Calendula  fremantlii,  n.  sp. 

C  rostro  crasso  insignis  :  rufescens,  notsei  plumis  latfe  nigri- 
canti-brunneo  striatis :  pileo  vix  cristato:  regione  parotic^ 
rufescente,  maculA  magnft  alb&  notat& :  line&  nigr&  per 
oculos  duct4 :  gutture  et  colli  lateribus  albis,  striA 
malari  nigr&  distinct^ :  subtus  pallide  isabellina,  pectore 
et  hypochondriis  rufescentibus,  vix  brunneo  vel  rufo 
striatis :  macul&  nigrd.  distinct^  ad  latera  prsepectoris 
posita.  Long.  tot.  57  poll.,  culm.  0'7,  alse  3*6,  caudse 
1-75,  tarsi  0*7. 

Rhynchostruthus  LouiSiEy  n.  sp. 

Similis  R.  socotrano,  sed  minor,  rostro  debiliore  et  genis 
cinerascentibus  nee  albis  distinguendus.  Long.  tot. 
5-0  poll.,  culm.  0*5,  alse  3'05,  caudae  1'6,  tarsi  0*65. 

TRICHOLiBMA  BLANDI,  n.  Sp. 

T.  simile  T.  stigmatothoraci,  sed  macule  rubrA  pectoral! 
nuUA,  pileo  et  gutturis  plumis  distincte  albido  terminatis 
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facile  distingaeuduo).     Long,  tot,  4"6  poll.,  culm.  06, 
aliG  2'a,  caudse  13,  tarsi  O'S. 

Dr.  BowDLER  SuAHPE  described  a  new  species  of  FraucoUu 
from  the  Wagga  Moimtaiiis  in  Somalilaud,  Dbtained  by 
Mr.  Lort  PLillips  at  a  height  of  9000  feet  :— 

Francolinos  lorti,  n.  sp. 
F.  similis  F.  gutiurati  et  F.  uluensi,  plagd,  albfl  ad  latera 
colli  nigro  punctatfl:  maculis  pnepectoralibus  saturate 
CBstaneis,  ractidibus  anguste  iiigris :  hypocboadriis 
saturate  castaneo  notatis,  LoDg.  tot.  12'5  poll., 
alsB  6'6. 

Dr.  Sharpe  described  two  species  of  Owb  as  follows  : — 

SVRNIUM  NIORICA.VTIDS,  H.  sp. 

S.  simile  S.  woodfordi,  scd  suprft  nigricanti-brunneum,  vix 
albo  stellatum  :  sujierciliis  et  facie  laterali  pure  niveis: 
prffipectore  iiigricantl-bruimeo,  vix  albo  aut  fulvo  fas- 
ciato.     Long,  tot,  135  poll.,  alfe9-8. 
Hub.  Mpapwa,  E.  Africa,     Typus  in  Mus.  13rit. 

NtNOX  EVEHETTI,  n.  sp. 

Similis  N.  reiji,  scd  maculis  pallidis  primariorum  paucis  ful- 
vescentibuB,  minime  albo  quadratim  notatis,  et  abdomlne, 
hypocboudriis  et  tibiis  ochrasceuti-fulvis,  uec  albis 
brunneo  maculatii,  distinguenda.  Long,  tot.  9'5  poll,, 
aliE  7-7. 
Hab.  Siassi  Island,  Sulu  Archipelago  {A.  H.  Everett). 

Dr,  BowDLEK  Sharpe  exLibited  the  skin  of  an  apparently 
new  species  of  Dicteum  from  Mount  Masarang  in  Northern 
Celebes,  collected  by  Mr,  Charles  Hose.  It  «a»  an  inter- 
me<liate  form  between  D.  nir/nmentum,  Salvad.,  and  D.  pryeri, 
Sharpe.     The  name  proposed  was 

DiCSDM  Hosti,  n,  sp. 
D.  similis  D.  nigrimenta,  sed  gul&  superiore  totA  njgrd  dis- 
tinguendum.     Long.  tot.  3'2  poll,,  alie  1'8, 

Dr.  Sharpe  also  exhibited  some  specimens  of  binla  re- 
cently sent  by  Mr.  F.  J,  Jackson  from  Uganda,  amongst 
them  being  several  typical  West-African  forms.     The  West- 
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African  element  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile  district 
had  already  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Sharpe  in  his  account 
of  Bohndorff's  collections  in  the  Niam-niam  country  ( Joum. 
Linn.  Soc.  ivii.  pp.  419-441),  and  by  Dr.  Reichenow  in  his 
treatise  on  the  birds  collected  by  Dr.  Stuhlmann  and  Emia 
Pasha  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (J.  f.  O.  1892,  pp.  1-60). 
Mr.  Jackson  had,  however,  been  able  to  add  several  West- 
African  species  to  the  Avifauna  of  Uganda,  among  them 
being  the  following : — Campophaga  phoenicea  (N'tebi),  Bias 
musicus  (N^ebi),  Nicaior  chloris  (Busoga,  N'tebi),  Malimbus 
rvhricollis  (N'tebi),  Melocichla  mentalis  (N'tebi),  Bumesia 
leucopogon,  &c. 

The  following  species  were  described  by  Dr.  Sharps  as 
new : — 

Dryooromas  rufidorsalis,  n.  sp. 

D.  similis  D.  smithii,  sed  pileo  et  notseo  toto  rufescente,  illo 
saturatiore  distinguenda.     Long.  tot.  5*3  poll.,  alse  2*0. 
Hab.  River  Tsavo,  Sept.  20,  1894  {F.  J.  Jackson). 

Lamprotornis  brevicaudus,  n.  sp. 

L.  similis  L.  porphyro^ttero,  sed  valde  minor  et  caud&  con- 
spicue  breviore  distinguenda.  Long.  tot.  11*5  poll., 
ala^  5*8. 

Hab.  Elgeyu  (F.  J.  Jackson). 

The  differences  in  the  length  of  the  tail  between  the 
Abyssinian  birds  and  those  from  British  Central  Africa  were 
so  well  marked  that  they  seemed  to  constitute  two  distinct 
forms.  The  tail  ofL.  porphyropterus  measured  7'7-7'S  inches, 
but  that  of  L.  brevicaudus  only  reached  5'05-5'9  inches. 
(C/.  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  240.) 

Mr.  John  Whiteheai)  sent  for  exhibition  a  series  of 
specimens  of  the  genus  Dendrophila  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  pointed  out  the  following  interesting  facts : — 

The  Philippine  species  of  Dendrophila  could  be  divided  into 
two  sections,  viz.  those  with  a  white  loral  spot  and  a  greenish 
bill^  and  those  with  black  lores  and  a  red  bill.     To  the  last 
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section  beluuged  ihu  birds  from  Halawaii  and  Halabac,  called 
D.  frontalis  by  Sliarpf.  D.  cortilfipes  from  Borneo,  with  its 
red  bill  and  red  legs,  was  quite  distinct. 

All  tlie  Philijipiiir  birds  had  a  white  loral  spot,  greemsb 
bill,  and  dark  greenish-brown  Icga.  Two  species  had  been 
described,  U.  anocklamys,  Sharpe,  and  D.  mesoleuca,  Ogilvie 
Grant.  The  former  had  been  described  from  a  Guimaras 
specimen  of  Prof.  Sleere's.  Mr.  Whitehead  showed  that  the 
same  form  was  found  in  Cehu,  Negros,  and  Pauny,  but  that  in 
Samar,  Ley  te,  and  Basilan  a  very  much  darker  form  occurred, 
which  was  worthy  of  separation  on  account  of  the  suffusion  of 
dark  lilac  over  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body. 
He  proposed  to  call  the  Samar  form 

DeNDKOPKILA  LtLACEA,  U.  sp. 

D.  similis  D.  anochUimydi,  scd  gastiieo  toto  vivid^  lilascenti- 
<,  nee  lilaacenti-hrunneo,  distinguenda. 


Mr,  Whitehead  also  showed  that  D.  meso/eitca  from  the 
highlands  of  Luzon  looked,  at  first  sight,  distinct  enough; 
but  on  comparing  a  series  from  different  elevations,  it  was 
clear  that  the  bird  from  the  coast-region  and  the  lower  ele- 
vations of  the  mountains  showed  very  little  ditterence  from 
D.  atiochlamyt,  but  that,  as  higher  elevations  were  reached, 
there  appeared  more  and  more  white  on  the  back,  and 
more  white  on  the  breast,  until  typical  D.  mesoleuca  was 
reached. 

Messrs.  C,  B.  Rickett  and  J,  Db  La  TonciiE  sent  for 
exhibition  examples  of  the  following  apparently  new  species 
of  birds  from  China  : — 

Braciiyptekyx  sinensis,  Rickett,  n.  sp. 
(J  aimilis  B.  criirali  (f ,  sed  ubiqiie  pallidior  :  subtua  pallid^ 
ciuerca:    loris  et   fascia   lat&  auteocutari  ciuereis  nee 
nigris  distinguenda.     Long.  tot.  5'5   poll.,  culm.  06, 
alje  2-6,  caudffi  I'9,  tarsi  Ma. 
S    similis  B.  crurali  ?,fronte,  facie  lateral!  et  superciliia 
olivacco-hrunneis,    uec   rufescentibus ;    caiidft   olivaceo 
nee  rufo  Invatd  distiugueuda.     Long.  tot.  &'4  poll., 
alie  2-G. 
Hah.  Kuatun,  N.W.  Fohkien. 
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Proparus  outtaticollis,  De  La  Touche,  n.  sp. 

Similis  P.  striaticolli,  Verr.^  sed  loris  albis,  pileo  nuchaqne 
brunneis  concoloribus,  minimi  nigro  notatis,  fascia 
fuinos&  circumdatis.  Long.  tot.  4*6  poll.,  calm.  0*5^ 
alae  205, caud»  21,  tarsi  0*95. 

Hab.  Kuatun. 

YuHiNA  PALLIDA,  De  La  Touche,  n.  sp. 

y.  similis  Y.  nigrimento^  sed  ubique  pallidior :  notseo  cinera- 
scente :  subttis  Candida,  vix  fulvescente  tincta. 

Hab.  Kuatun.     (C/.  H.  H.  Slater,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  178.) 

Lkpocestes  sinensis,  Rickett,  n.  sp. 

J  [vix  ad.].  Similis  L. pyrrhotidi,  Hodgs.,  sed  pileo pallide 
brunnescenti-f ulvo^  nee  castaneo  striolato :  interscapulio 
nigro,  fasciis  angustis  rufescenti-fulvis  notato :  remigi- 
bus  et  rectricibus  pallide  castaneis,  fasciis  sequidistanti- 
bus  nigris  transversim  notatis.  Long.  tot.  11*2  poll., 
culm.  1-7,  alae  5*7,  caudae  3'3,  tarsi  1*1. 

Hab.  Kuatun. 

Mr.  ScLATER  exhibited  a  set  of  fourteen  photographs 
containing  figures  of  the  eggs  and  nests  of  the  birds  of  North 
Queensland  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  Mr.  D. 
Le  Souef ,  of  Melbourne,  and  called  special  attention  to  those 
representing  Podargus  papuensis,  Lalage  kucomekena,  and 
Sterna  aruestheta,  the  last  being  placed  under  a  Pandanua 
palm.  These  photographs  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Le  Souef 
to  illustrate  his  papers  on  new  or  rare  Australian  birds^ 
eggs  to  be  published  in  '  The  Ibis.' 

Mr.  N.  F.  TicEHURST  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  Icterine 
Warbler  (Hypolais  icterina)  shot  on  the  1st  of  May,  1897, 
at  Bur  wash,  in  Sussex. 

Dr.  F.  Penrose  exhibited  a  beautiful  example  of  an  albino 
Skylark  {Alauda  arvensis)  obtained  on  Salisbury  Plain 
during  the  past  winter. 

Mr.  H.  E.  S.  Upcher  exhibited  some  eggs  of  the  South- 
African  Goshawk  {Astur  tachiro)  taken  in  the  Drakensbeii; 
Mountains  in  Natal. 
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XXXV. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications. 

[CoDtinued  from  p.  286.] 
62.  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History.     Noa.  21  &  22, 
January  and  April  1897. 

[The  Annnla  of  Scottish  Natural  fliatorj,  a  Quarterl;  Magazine,  frith 
s  incorporftted  '  The  Scottish  Naturalist.' 


No.  21,  January  1807, 


and  No.  22,  April  1807.] 

In  No.  21,  and  after  an  interval  of  nine  months,  Mr.  Bolam 
contributes  his  second  instalment  of  a  paper  on  the  birds 
of  Berwick-on-Twced,  aud  the  third  appears  iu  No,  22. 
The  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpheraon  gives  particulars  respecting 
four  examples  from  Kirkcudbrightshire  illustrating  the  rare 
hybridism  between  the  Red  Grouse  and  the  Black  Grouse. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  records  the  earliest  instance  known  of 
the  nesting  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  on  the  White  Locli  of 
Myrton,  in  Wigtownshire,  and  mentions  other  birds  which 
frequent  that  sanctuary.  Among  the  notes,  a  second  Scottish 
example  of  the  Barred  Warbler  (Sylvia  nisoria)  is  recorded, 
this  time  from  Dhu  Heartach  Lighthouse,  Argyllshire,  where 
it  was  found  dead  on  the  morning  of  September  9th  last. 
In  No,  22  Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke  gives  further  particulars  of  the 
occurrence  of  Pelagodroma  marina  at  Colousay,  on  the  west 
side  of  Scotland,  as  already  recorded  iu  the  '  Bulletin '  of  the 
B,O.C.  (c/.  Ibis,  supra,  p.  262)  ;  while  several  interesting 
species  are  meutioued  among  the  notes. 

63.  '  The  Avk,'  January  and  April,  1897, 

[The  Auk,  A  Quarterly  Jounial  of  Ornithology.  Vol.  \iv.,  Noa.  ],  2. 
January  &  April,  1897.] 

The  last  words  of  our  previous  notice  {supra,  p,  120)  were 
expressive  of  satisfaction  at  the  attention  which  Paliearctic 
birds  were  receiving  in  America,  and  now  the  second  paper 
in  the  January  number  of  '  The  Auk '  is  an  essay  by  Mr.  P. 
E.  L.  Beal  on  the  food  of  the  Starling,  the  Rook,  and  the 
Wood-Pigeon,  based  npon  reports  from  Dr.  llollruug,  at 
Halle,  and  Mr.  John  Gilmour,  in  Scotland,  The  food  of  the 
Hook  is  compared  with  that  of  the  American  Crow  - 
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other  birds  being  briefly  noticed.    There  is  an  interesting 
report  from  the  A.O.U.  Committee  on  Protection  of  North 
American  Birds^  from  which  it  appears  that  plume-wearing 
women  in  California  readily  accept  the  conscience-soothing 
falsehood  which  has  been  freely  propagated  here^  and  exclaim^ 
"  That '  aigrette  '  never  belonged  to  a  bird :  they  are  simply 
manufactured  feathers  !'^     The  slaughter,  says  Mr.  Anthony^ 
is  now  in  all  its  glory,  and  at  the  present  rate  the ''  countless 
thousands''   of  Herons  which   nested  in   Magdalena   Bay 
cannot  last  long.     The  advocates  of  protection  are,  however, 
working  hard,  and  are  in  touch  with  our  Society  in  England, 
whose  management  and  literature  are  highly  commended. 
Dr.  A.  P.  Chadboume  concludes  his  essay  on   Individual 
Dichromatism  in  Megascops  asio  (illustrated  by  the  frontis- 
piece).    Dr.  Coues  defends   his  genus  Zamelodia  of  1880 
against  Habia,  Reich.,  of  1850;  he  must  settle  the  matter 
with  Dr.  Stejneger.      Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  contributes  pre- 
liminary  descriptions   of  forty- two  new  species   and   sub- 
species of  birds  obtained  during  five  years'  explorations  in 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and   founds  a  new  genus  HyloV' 
€hilvs,  the  type  of  Mhich  is  Catherpes  sumichrasii,  Lawr. 
Mr.  Oberholser  describes  a  new  subspecies  o{  Dendroica  (sc. 
DendrcBca),  and  Mr.  Brewster  follows  with  some  criticisms 
on   Mr.    Oberholser's   nomenclature  of   various   forms    of 
Downy  Woodpeckers    (Dry abates).      Among   the  General 
Notes,  our  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  records  his  discovery  of  an 
adult  male   Labrador  Duck   {Camptolamus  labradorius)  in 
the  Museum  at  Amiens,  France;  and  although  this  state- 
ment may  very  likely  have  appeared  also  in  some  English 
journal,  we  do  not  recollect  it.   Mr.  J.  F.  Fannin,  of  Victoria, 
B.C.,  states  that   he  has  observed  the  California  Vulture 
(Pseudogryphus  californianus)  between  Calgary  and  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  t.  e.  to  the  east  of  that  range,  and  also  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  north  of  its  distribution  as  formerly 
known.     The  eighth  supplement  to  the  A.O.U.  Check-list 
occupies  pp.  117-135. 

In  the  April  number,  the  frontispiece  illustrates  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Chadboume  on  the  spring-plumage  of  the  Bobolink 
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{Dolichonyx  oryzivorus),  with  remarks  on  colour-change  and 
moalting.  The  author  traverses  a  statement  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mua.  Nat.  Hist.  1896,  p.  43,  which  asserts  that  in 
confinement  the  colour-chanfte  in  spring  is  not  accompanied 
by  "  any  increase  in  feather- loss,"  and  states  that  in  the 
culoured  plate  belonging  to  a  pnper  by  M  r.  F.  M.  Chapman  in 
'The  Auk'  for  1893,  p.  309,  "  it  was  decided  to  assist  Nature 
by  ha»  ing  the  '  moult '  o£  tJie  wings  and  tail  completed  by  the 
artist."  Dr.  Chadbourne  makes  further  observations,  which 
we  will  not  quote.  Mr.  F.  M,  Chapman  replies,  repudiating 
the  imputHliuD,  and  there  we  must  leavR  the  parties  to  this 
triangular  duel.  By  the  way,  Mr,  Millais'a  paper  in  '  The 
Ibis,'  1896,  pp.  451-157,  has  been  disposed  of  in  'The  Ank  ' 
(pp.  109-111)  by  "the  deadly  parallel  rolnmn."  Mr.  C. 
W.  Richmond  describes  ten  new  species  and  subspecies  of 
birds  obtained  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abltott  some  years  ago  in  the 
Kilimandjaro  district  of  East  Africa.  Mr.  Antliony  has 
found  three  new  species  and  subspecies  in  Lower  California; 
Mr.  W.  W.Price  considers  the  Pine-Grosbeak  from  California 
worthy  of  snbspecifie  distinction,  and  Mr.  H.  C".  Oberholser 
reviews  the  Marsh-Wrens  {Cistol/iurus)  with  the  addition  of 
a  new  subspecies.  Dr.  Stejneger  claims  full  specific  rank 
for  his  Cepphus  snowi,  based  on  a  bird  from  Raikoke  Island, 
Kurils,  which  he  had  previously  taken  to  be  a  melanistie 
individual  of  C.  adumba.  A  great  feature  of  the  past  winter 
has  beeu  the  visitation  of  Briinnich's  Guillemot  (Vria  bruen- 
nichi),  not  only  along  the  coast  as  far  as  South  Carolina,  hnt 
also  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  other  inland  States. 

Dr.  Cones  requires  a  paragraph  to  himself,  for  he  seems 
to  have  re-entered  upon  a  period  of  activity  which  is  sur- 
prising. He  adduces  strung  evidence  that  Fiilu/ula  coUaris 
(Donovan),  described  in  1809  from  an  individual  said  to 
have  been  found  in  Lcadenhall  Market,  had  been  discovered 
previously  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River.  He  proposes  a  new  genus,  Dafilula,  having 
for  type  Querquedula  eatoni,  Sharpe,  from  Kerguelen  Island. 
He  has  satisticd  himself  that  there  are  three  valid  sub- 
divisions in  Brent  Geese,  and  proposes  to  rccoguiie  Brania 
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bemiela  glaucogastra  [sic].  He  gives  reasons  for  placing 
Gallinago  major,  Helodromas  ochropus,  and  Totanus  totanus 
(our  T.  calidris)  in  the  American  list,  as  occasional  visitors. 
With  regard  to  the  Green  Sandpiper,  one  of  the  reasons 
which  he  assigns  for  placing  it  in  the  genus  Helodromas  is 
its  arboreal  nidification,  for  at  the  time  of  writing  he  was 
doubtless  unawjare  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  H.  L.  Popham  had 
found  the  Wood-Sandpiper  also  laying  its  eggs  in  old  nests 
of  other  birds,  placed  in  trees.  Dr.  Coues  goes  on  to  point 
out ''  the  most  General  Fault  of  the  A.O.U.  Check-List.'' 
Formerly  the  sequence  was  from  the  highest  (whether  Rap- 
tores  or  Passeres)  to  the  lowest  forms  of  birds ;  but  when 
this  arrangement  was,  as  he  graphically  expresses  it,  '^  turned 
hind  part  before,''  the  list  of  families  began  with  the  most 
generalized  forms,  and  ended  with  those  which  are  highly 
specialized.  This  reversal,  however,  was  not  generally 
carried  out  as  regards  the  genera  and  species,  most  of  which 
remain  on  "  the  high  to  low  principle  " ;  and  this  Dr.  Cones 
considers  to  be  ^'a  constitutional  vice  which  can  only  be 
eradicated  by  tearing  the  List  to  pieces  and  putting  it  together 
again  in  better  form."  We  will  express  no  opinion  as  to  how 
the  Code  List  can  be  best  amended,  but  we  trust  that  our 
American  cousins  will  believe  that  we  have  long  since 
noticed  this  inconsistency,  although  we  have  not  felt  called 
upon  to  play  the  ungracious  part  of  the  "candid  friend." 
Lastly,  Dr.  Coues  contributes  a  lengthy  and  well-deserved 
eulogy  of  Professor  Newton's  4th  Part  of  the  '  Dictionary  of 
Birds,'  quoting  in  full  a  passsage  which  is  almost  the  only 
one  to  which  some  exception  has  been  taken.  There  are  two 
words  which  we  think  will  not  be  found  in  that  master-piece 
of  English  :  "  scientist  '^  and  "  reliable,^'  to  the  use  of  which 
Dr.  Coues  is  somewhat  addicted. 

64.  '  Avicula ' :  a  new  Italian  Ornithological  Journal. 

[Avicula,  Giomale  OrDitologico  Italiano.     Anno  I.    No.  1.    Siena, 

1897.] 

'  Avicula '  is  a  new  Italian  journal  of  ornithology,  edited 
by  Cav.  Sigismondo  Brogi,  and  published  at  Siena.     It  is 
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devoted  to  the  study  of  the  avifauna  of  Italy  and  to  every- 
thing connected  with  birds  in  general.  The  editor  ha^ 
secured  the  support  of  Prof.  Giglioli  and  Count  Salvadori 
and  of  many  other  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
whose  names  are  given  on  the  titlepage.  Prof.  Giglioli 
writes  on  the  occurrence  of  Corvus  tingitanus  in  Sardinia, 
and  Sig.  Meloni  records  the  first  appearance  of  Cursorius 
gallicus  in  the  same  island.  Other  rare  visitors  are  chronicled, 
and  notices  of  recent  publications  and  of  other  ornithological 
topics  are  added.  We  wish  our  new  contemporary  every 
sort  of  success. 

65.  Blaauw's  '  Monograph  of  the  Cranes.' 

[A  Monograph  of  the  Cranea.  By  F.  E.  Blaauw.  Illustrated  by  22 
Coloured  Plates  (the  greater  number  drawn  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  G.  F.  Westerman)  by  Heinrich  Leutemann  and 
J.  G.  Keulemans.  Folio.  Leiden  and  London:  E.J.  Brill  and  H.  H 
Porter,  1807.] 

We  are  sure  that  all  ornithologists  will  be  pleased  with 
Mr.  Blaauw^s  beautiful  volume  on  the  Cranes,  which  Iiiim 
lately  been  issued  by  Mr.  Brill  in  Leiden  and  Mr.  Porter  in 
London.  It  contains  not  only  a  splendid  and  a/x'uruto  Noriirn 
of  figures  of  these  birds,  their  young  ones  and  thnir  i^HUtt, 
but  also  an  excellent  text,  giving  as  complete  an  lutcoiint  mh 
possible  of  every  known  species  of  the  family. 

The  original  drawings  of  the  CrancN  wcni  u\tuU^  for  llm 
late  Dr.  Westerman  by  the  well-known  (Jertnitn  iiriint  ltm\\v 
mann,  and  bequeathed  by  Westerman  in  Mr.  lilitiiiiw  wilh 
an  injunction  to  publish  tliem.  TliU  Mr.  Hlitiniw  hit*!  mow 
done,  after  adding  to  the  original  ueriew  llp;Mre««  oC  (Jrim 
nigricollis  and  of  the  young  and  eprgi*  of  mmw  of  tbe  N|MMiiitii, 
prepared  by  Keulemans. 

Mr.  Blaauw  considers  that  Dr.  Mowdh^r  Nli»tr|i<i,  in  hin 
revision  of  the  Gruida;,  pui)li»*lie(l  in  tli«  2.*Jnl  volume  of  ilin 
'Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the  Hriti«li  Miueuni,'  liiu  "need- 
lessly augmented  the  number  of  {genera, "  wliieli  lie  rrdiieen  to 
three — Grus^  AnthropoidcSf  and  halvar'ua,  lie  iiUodecilinen 
to  recognize  three  of  the  8peei(»H  mlopted  by  Dr.  Hharpn— 
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namely,  Grus  lilfordi  (=G.  communis),  G.  mexicana  (  =  G. 
canadensis),  and  Balearica gibbericeps  (=-8.  regulorum).  As 
regards  the  last-named  species,  Mr.  Blaauw  points  out  that 
authors  have  made  a  great  error  in  assigning  to  it  the  specific 
name  '^  chrysopelargus,  Lieht./'  the  Ardea  chrysopelargus  of 
Lichtenstein  being  manifestly  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
Black  Stork.  lie  therefore  restores  to  the  Cape  Crowned 
Crane  the  specific  name  '^  regulorum,  Bennett.^'  With  these 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Blaauw  we  are  fully  prepared  to  agree. 

Thus  Mr.  Blaauw  recognizes  in  all  16  species  of  Gruidse^ 
divided  into  three  genera,  and  gives  good  figures  of  them  all 
— all  taken  from  life,  except  in  the  case  of  Grus  nigricollis. 
Besides  these  we  have  six  more  plates  devoted  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  young  birds  and  the  eggs,  making  22  plates 
in  all. 

Only  170  copies  of  this  work  have  been  prepared,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  quickly  disposed  of.  A 
similar  monograph  of  the  Storks  would  make  an  excellent 
companion  volume,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Blaauw  will  now 
devote  his  attention  to  this  subject. 

66.  Broivn-Goode,  G. — Bibliography  of  Sclater^s  Pub- 
lications. 

[Bibliography  of  the  Published  Writings  of  Philip  Lutley  Sclater, 
F.R.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  LondoD.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  G.  Brown-Goode.    Bull.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  no.  47.] 

The  49th  number  of  the  '  Bulletin '  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  lately  issued,  contains  a  bibliography  of 
Sclatcr's  published  writings,  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Dr.  G.  Brown-Goode,  aud,  we  believe,  one  of  the 
last,  if  not  the  very  last,  piece  of  work  that  our  much-regretted 
friend  brought  to  a  close  before  his  untimely  decease.  As 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Brown-Goode  in  his  preface,  it  was 
undertaken  because  most  of  Sclater's  writings  relate  to  the 
birds  of  Central  and  South  America,  a  subject  to  which  the 
ornithologists  of  the  United  States  are  now  devoting  special 
attention.  The  copying  and  arrangement  of  the  titles  was 
done  by  Mr.  George  Arthur  Doubleday,  clerk  in  the  Zoo. 
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logical  Socipty's  Library,  to  whom  apecial  acknowledgment 
is  offered  by  the  Editor  for  tlic  manner  in  which  he  has 
performed  this  part  of  the  work. 

After  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sclater,  the  volume  contains 
B  chronological  catalogue  of  the  titles  of  his  separate  works 
(2G)  and  of  his  papers  published  in  the  journals  of  scientific 
societies  and  in  other  periodicals  np  to  the  end  of  1894 — 
1239  in  all.  After  each  title  a  short  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  publication  is  added.  This  bibliography  is 
followed  by  lists  of  the  new  families,  genera,  and  species 
described  and  of  the  species  figured  in  the  various  publi- 
cations. An  Index  of  subjects,  and  an  Appendix  containing 
the  titles  of  works  and  papers  published  in  1895  and  1896, 
conclude  the  volume,  of  which  Sclater  will  be  pleased  to 
supply  a  copy  to  any  member  of  the  B.O.U,  who  may 
wish  to  have  it. 


67.  Bulltr  on  the  Effects  of  Civilization. 

[Indiana;  A  Centiirj  of  Changes  in  the  Aspects  of  Nature.  By 
A,  W.  Butler.     Prcic.  Indiana  Ac.  Sci.  v.  p,  31.] 

Mr.  Butler  sends  ns  a  copy  of  his  Presidential  Address  to 
the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science  delivered  at  Indianopolis  in 
December  last.  It  treats  in  an  interesting  and  impressive 
way  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the  State  of  Indiana  by  the 
hand  of  the  white  man.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  greater  part  of  the  State  was  one  primeval  forest  of 
enormous  trees,  interspersed  with  meadows  and  prairie. 
These  were  tenanted  by  bisons  in  conntless  numbers, 
wapitis,  deer,  and  other  large  mammals.  Among  the  birds. 
Turkeys,  Colins,  Ruffed  Grouse,  and  Paroquets  were  abun- 
dant. Passenger  Pigeons  existed  in  millions.  Now  the 
great  trees  are  gone,  and  the  birds  have  perished  with  them, 
through  the  destructive  energy  of  "civilized  man."  "  Except 
in  a  few  localities  "  there  remains  "  no  virgin  forest,"  and 
as  regards  birds,  a  set  of  new-comers,  adapted  to  the  change 
of  environment,  has  replaced  the  Paroquet  and  the  Passeoger 
Pigeon  in  the  secondary  wood$  and  shrubs. 
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68.  Buttikofer  on  Birds  from  Nias. 

[On  A  Collection  of  Birds  from  Nias.    By  Dr.  J.  Biittikofer.     Notes 
Leyden  Mus.  xviii.  p.  161.] 

From  the  collections  of  Roseuberg,  Modigliaui  as  reported 
on  by  Count  Salvadori,  and  of  Claine  as  described  by 
Dr.  Oustalet,  together  with  additions  made  by  Count  Ber- 
lepsch  from  specimens  received  by  him  from  Mr.  W.  Thomas, 
we  know  of  the  existence  of  104  species  of  birds  in  the  Malay 
Island  of  Nias,  near  Siimatra.  A  splendid  series  recently 
obtained  in  Nias  by  Mr.  J.  Z.  Kannegieter,  and  received  at 
the  Leyden  Museum,  enables  Dr.  Biittikofer  to  make  24 
additions  to  the  list,  thus  bringing  up  the  whole  number  of 
the  birds  of  Nias  now  known  to  128.  Four  of  these  are 
new  to  science,  and  are  named  Ketvpa  minor ,  Chrysophlegma 
niasense,  Art  amides  kannegieteri,  and  Carpophaga  vandepolli. 
Amongst  the  winter  visitors  to  Nias  are  enumerated  such 
well-known  northern  species  as  Geocichia  sibirica^  Phyllo- 
Scopus  borealis,  and  MotaciUa  melanope* 

69.  Biittikofer  on  a  new  Species  of  Newtonia. 

[On  a  probably  new  Species  of  Newtonia  from  Madagascar.     By  Dr.  J. 
Biittikofer.    Notes  Leyden  Mus.  xviii.  p.  199.] 

Newtonia  olivacea  is  a  second  species  of  the  genus,  closely 
allied  to  A^.  brunneicauda,  but  undoubtedly  difEerent.  Two 
specimens  in  the  Leyden  Museum  were  obtained  at  Savary, 
N.E.  Madagascar,  by  Audebert  in  1878. 

70.  Chapman  on  the  Birds  of  Yucatan, 

[Notes  on  Birds  observed  in  Yucatan.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Bull. 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Ilist.  viii.  p.  271.] 

The  birds  of  Yucatan  are  already  well  known  to  science 
principally  from  collections  made  during  the  past  18  years 
by  Dr.  Gaumer,  who  is  residing  at  Izamal,  and  the  results 
of  whose  investigations  have  been  mostly  incorporated  in 
the  "Aves*'  of  the  'Biologia  Centrali- Americana.'  But 
Mr.  Chapman  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work  in  putting 
together  his  field-notes  on  74  species  which  he  met  with  at 
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Chichen-Itza,  m  the  north -central  part  of  the  peuinsuJa,  iu 
March  1896.  Mr.  Chapman  states  that  he  follows  the  clasaifi- 
catioD  of  the  'Biologia'  "as  a  matter  of  eouveulence,"  but 
has  altered  the  names  tliere  used  to  accord  with  the  system 
o£  nomenclature  of  the  Check-list  of  the  A.O.U.,  and  has 
introduced  a  few  corrections,  for  which  reasons  arc  given, 
A  uew  generic  term,  "  Agriockaris,"  is  proposed  for  the 
Ocellated  Turkey,  Mekagris  ocellata  (for  wliich  we  do  not 
see  the  necessity  !),  A  useful  list  of  the  principal  authorities 
on  the  birds  of  Yucatan  is  appended. 


71.  Donaldson-Smith  on  "  Unknown  Africa." 

[Through  Uuknown  African  Coimtries — tbe  Jirsl  Expedition  teom 
Somaliland  to  Lake  Itudolf.  By  A.  Donaldsou-Sniith,  W.D.,  F.H.G.8. 
Edwnrd  Arnold :  Londrm,  1897.     1  vol.] 

lu  this  volume  Dr.  Donaldson-Smith  gives  ur  a  capital 
account  of  his  adventurous  jouruey  from  Somaliland  to 
Lake  Rudolf  and  back,  to  the  coa^t  at  Lamoo.  The  narrative 
is,  moreover,  rendered  easy  to  follow  by  the  excellent  set  of 
maps  (prepared  for  the  antliur  by  the  Koyal  Ueographical 
Society)  that  accompany  it,  witli  dates  affised  to  every 
stopping-place  throughout  tiie  journey. 

The  birds  collected  during  the  first  part  of  the  expedition — 
that  is,  until  the  party  were  driven  back  to  the  Shebeyli  by 
the  Abyssinians — were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Gillett,  and  a  good 
account  of  them  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Sharpe  before  the 
Zoological  Society  *.  We  suppose  that  the  collection  made 
during  the  subsequent  journey  from  the  Shebeyli  to  Lake 
Rudolf  and  thence  to  the  coast  will  be  worked  out  in 
America. 

Tlicrc  are  not  many  references  to  birds  in  the  present 
volume,  but  the  discovery  of  Tiiracus  donaldtoni,  Sharpe, 
in  the  high  country  ou  the  Abyssinian  frontier  near  Sheik 
Mohammed  is  recoi-ded  and  an  uncoloured  figure  is  given. 
The  new  Lark  from  the  Sliebeyli  (Alaudula  somalica)  is  also 

*  "  On  a  Colluction  nf  Birda  nuide  by  Dr.  A.  Dooalilson-Siaitb  during 
his  recent  Expoditioo  in  W<i»t»rn  Somhlihnd."  By  R.  Uowdler  Sb(tip«. 
P  Z.S.  189fi,p.  «r. 
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figured^  and  the  abundance  of  birds  in  that  district  is  noticed. 
At  Bari  on  that  river  Merops  nubicus  was  first  met  with,  and 
Af.  supercilio8U8  later  on  on  the  Web.  On  the  upper  Jub 
the  forest  is  said  to  have  been  '^  fairly  alive  with  birds/' 
On  the  whole  we  think  Dr.  Donaldson-Smitb  might  have 
told  us  a  little  more  about  our  special  branch  of  zoology. 

72.  Elliot  on  Birds  from  Somali  land, 

[Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  liirds  obtained  by  the  Exi)edition  into 
Somaliland.  By  D.  G.  Elliot,  F.il.S.E.  Field  Columbian  Mus.  Publ. 
No.  17,  Ornith.,  ser.  i.  no.  2.] 

Mr.  Elliot  has  shown  great  diligence  in  getting  out  his 
account  of  the  birds  met  with  during  his  recent  excursion 
in  Somaliland.  The  main  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
obtain  a  scries  of  the  larger  Mammals,  so  that  birds  were 
of  secondary  importance.  Nevertheless,  exam[iles  of  125 
species  were  obtained,  and  others  were  identified.  Excellent 
field-notes  are  given  on  most  of  the  species,  and  the  localities 
of  each  specimen  are  attached.  It  would  have  been  useful  to 
have  given  an  outline  map  with  the  route  shown  and  the 
localities  marked,  for  they  cannot  be  found  in  any  ordinary 
atlas. 

Seven  species  in  Mr.  Elliot's  list  are  characterized  as  new. 
Three  of  these  are  Larks — Mirafra  sharjjii,  Galerita  pallida, 
and  Ammomanes  akeleyi.  Sylviella  isabellina  is  a  Warbler, 
Burnesia  somalica  a  Turdoid,  and  Pachyprora  betla  a  Fly- 
catcher. The  most  remarkable  discovery  is  a  new  Kestrel, 
"  Cerchneis  fieldi/'  allied  to  Tinnunculus  rupicoloides  of 
South  Africa,  but  "apparently  very  distinct.'^ 


73.  Godman  and  Salvin's  ^  Bioloyia  Centrali- Americana/ 

[Biologia  Centrali-Americana :  or,  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Edited  by 
F.  DuCane  Godman  and  Osbert  Salvin.  (Zoology.)  Parts  CXXXI.- 
CXXXIV.  4to.  London:  1896-97.  Published  for  the  Editors  by 
R.  H.  Porter,  7  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W.] 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  completion 

of  the   second  volume   of  the  '^  Avcs  '^    of    the  '  Biologia 

Centrali-Americana/  which  at  the  time  of  our  last  notice 

(see  Ibis^  1896,  p.  573)  had  progressed  as  far  as  the  Cuculidse. 
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The  two  parts  recently  issued  contain  pp.  545-598,  which 
fioish  tiie  account  of  the  Cueulidie,  and  coritaia  those  of  the 
Capitonidte,  Rhamphastidie,  and  Psittaci.  Of  the  Barbels 
the  authors  recognize  three  Central- American  species,  of 
the  Toucans  10  as  occnrring  within  their  limits.  Of  Parrots, 
ill  the  arrangement  of  which  Count  Salvadori's  recently- 
published  catalogue  is  followed  very  closely,  Messrs.  Godman 
and  Salvin  acknowledge  34  species  as  found  in  Central 
America,  They  reinstate  Conurusrubrilorquig,  which  at  one 
time  Count  Salvadori  had  been  unwilliag  to  allow,  in  its 
place — baring  received  numerous  examples  from  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua. 

74.  Goeldi  on  the  Birds  of  Pard. 

[Boletin  do  Miiseii  Paraonse  de  Hiatorin  Natural  e  Ethnographia. 
VoL  i.  No.  4.] 

Our  excellent  correspondent.  Dr.  Goeldi,  sends  us  a  copy 
of  the  fourth  number  of  the  '  Bulletin  of  the  Para  Museum ' 
which  he  has  lately  started.  It  contains  several  papers  by 
the  Director  and  his  fellow- workers  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Lower  Amazonia, 
Amongst  these  is  one  by  Dr.  Goeldi  ('Coutornos  para  a 
Avifauna  dc  ParH'],  in  which  be  gives  a  list  of  the  species  of 
birds  recorded  by  Natterer,  Wallace,  and  Layaixt  as  occurring 
near  Parii  or  on  the  Lower  Amazon,  promising  further  in- 
formation from  himself  on  the  interesting  subject  on  a  future 
occasion.  We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  adjacent  to  the 
'  Museu  Paraense  de  Historia  Natural  e  Ethnographia,'  there 
are  a  '  Jardim  Zoologico  '  and  a  '  Horto  Botanico '  associated 
under  Dr.  Goeldi's  rule. 

75,  Hariert  on  Subspectfie  and  Faintly  Names. 
[Ueber  Bcgrift  und  NoiiiBnclatursubjpi-cilLsclier  Foniieti,  iii^bst.  Betui'rk- 
UDg«D  iiber  die  Nonicuclatur  d<;r  Faiuilieii.     \'oa  EDriHt  ilarttrt.     Zool. 
Ani.  no.  52a,  1897.] 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  'Zool.  Anzeiger'  Mr.  Hartert 
raises  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  method  of  writing  sub- 
specific  names,  and  as  to  the  proper  term  to  bs  employed  for 
the  names  of  families  in  classification.     When  a  species  is 
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divisible  into  subspecies  his  plan  is  to  add  ^'  ty picas  "  in  its 
proper  gender  to  the  typical  form,  and  take  a  third  name 
for  the  other  forms.  So,  for  example,  "Acredula  caudata 
typica  "  would  be  the  proper  name  for  the  northern  form  of 
the  Long-tailed  Tit,  and  Acredula  caudata  rosea  for  the 
British  subspecies.  Some  authors  have  proposed  to  repeat  the 
specific  name  in  the  first  case  and  to  term  the  typical  form 
Acredula  caudata  caudata.  This  would,  no  doubt,  delight 
the  tautonymists,  wlio  would  thus  have  the  pleasure  of  calling 
the  typical  Magpie  Pica  pica  pica,  and  the  Blackbird  Merula 
merula  merula !  liut  we  must  say  that  we  prefer  Mr.  Har- 
tert's  plan  of  adding  "  typicus  '^  to  the  original  form,  and  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  i^ubject  has  already  been  put 
forward  by  one  of  the  Editors  of  'The  Ibis'  on  a  recent 
occasion*.  As  regards  Mr.  Hartcrt's second  crux,  where  to 
place  the  authority  in  trinomials,  wc  should  say  that  it  is 
best  to  omit  it  altogether.  In  well-known  species  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  add  any  authority  to  the  generic  and  specific 
terms.  Every  one  knows  what  Acredula  caudata  and  Eri- 
thacus  rubecula  mean,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  adding  ''  L/' 
or  '^Linn.^'  after  them.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  incorrect, 
as  Mr.  Hartert  points  out,  to  write  Acredula  caudata 
typica  (L.),  and  Sclater,  who  is  among  those  accused  of 
this  nefarious  practice,  absolutely  denies  that  he  has  ever 
done  so.  If  the  authority  is  necessary  it  must  be  inserted 
after  the  specific  name,  sic.  ^'  Acredula  caudata  (L.)  typica" 
As  regards  ''  family ''  names  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Hartert  that  a  name  can  be  retained  for  a  family  when 
the  generic  term  from  which  it  has  been  taken  is  discarded. 
If  Mr.  Hartert  gives  up  Cypselus  for  Micropus,  he  must  call 
the  family  "  Micropodidae ''  instead  of  '^  Cypselidae.'^  The 
orthodox  doctrine  has  always  been  that  the  name  of  the  family 
should  be  derived  from  the  oldest  and  best  known  genus. 

76.  Kingsley's  TVavels  in  fVest  Africa. 

[Travels  in  West  Africa,  Congo  Fran9ai3,  Corisco,  and  Cameroons. 
By  Mary  IL  Kingsley.     8vo.    London  :  Macraillan  &  Co.,  1897.] 

♦  See  P.  Z.  S.  1896,  p.  316. 
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AVe  corifeaa  to  be  rather  disappointed  with  Mias  Kiagsley's 
iian-ative  of  her  travels  in  West  Africa,  although  there  ia 
much  informntion  to  be  gathered  out  of  it.  But  coraprea- 
sioa  and  a  alight  improvement  in  style  would  hai-e  made  it 
nnu-li  more  readable.  Miss  Kingsley  deaerves  great  creilJt 
for  lier  ascent  of  the  Ogowe,  aud  for  the  excellent  collectiou 
of  the  fishes  of  that  river  which  Dr.  Giinther  has  worked  out 
for  her.  To  birds,  unfortunately,  ahe  paid  little  attention; 
at  any  rate,  ahe  did  not  collect  them,  "  hating  to  have  them 
killed  anyhow."  But  there  ia  a  nice  passage  in  her  book 
on  the  birds  of  the  Upper  Ogowe  about  the  Ground-Horn- 
bill  (BocorutM  cafer),  which  we  beg  leave  to  copy  : — 

"  I  notice  great  quantities  of  birds  about — great  Hornbilla, 
vividly -coloured  Kingfishers,  and  for  the  first  time  the  great 
Vulture  I  have  often  heard  of,  and  the  skin  of  which  I  will 
take  home  before  I  mention  even  its  approximate  spread  of 
wing.  There  are  also  uoble  white  Cranes,  and  floeks  of 
small  black  and  while  birds,  new  to  me,  with  heavy  raaor- 
shaped  bills,  reminding  one  of  the  Devonian  Puffin  [uo  doubt 
some  species  of  Toccim]  .  The  Hornbill  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  in  appearance.  It  is  the  ahe  of  a  small  or,  say,  a 
gootl-sizcd  hcu-Turkey.  '  Gray  Shirt '  says  the  Hocks,  which 
are  of  eight  or  ten,  always  have  the  same  quantity  of  cocks 
and  hens,  aud  that  they  live  together  '  white  man  fashion,' 
i.  p.  each  couple  keeping  together.  They  certainly  do  a 
great  deal  of  courting,  the  cock  filling  out  his  wattles  on  his 
neck,  like  a  Turkey,  and  spreading  out  his  tail  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony,  but  very  awkwardly.  To  ace  Ilorn- 
bills  ou  a  bare  sandbank  b  a  solemn  sight,  but  when  they 
arc  dodging  about  in  [he  hippo  grass  they  sink  ceremony 
aud  roll  aud  waddle,  looking — my  man  said — for  snakes, 
and  the  liltle  sandfish,  which  are  close  in  under  the  bank, 
and  their  killing  way  of  dropping  their  jaws — I  should  say 
opeiiiug  their  bills — when  they  lue  alarmed,  ia  comic.  I 
saw  two  or  three  of  them  in  a  line  on  a  long  branch,  stand- 
ing stretched  up  lo  their  full  height,  their  great  eyes  opened 
wide,  aud  all  with  their  great  beaka  open,  evidently  listening 
for  somcthiug.    Their  cry  i*  must  peculiar,  and  c&u  ouly  be 
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mistaken  for  a  native  horn ;  and  although  there  seems  little 
variety  in  it  to  ray  ear,  there  must  be  more  to  theirs,  for 
they  will  carry  on  long  confabulations  with  each  other 
across  a  river,  and,  I  believe,  sit  up  half  the  night  and  talk 
scandal/' 

If  the  publishers  had  allowed  us  a  map,  we  should  have 
been  able  to  discover  more  exactly  where  Miss  Kingsley 
went  in  these  little-known  regions. 

77.  Martorelli  on  Falco  sacer  in  Italy. 

[Nota  Ornitologica  intorno  ad  im  nuovo  Ksciuplare  di  Falcone  sacro 
preso  uelle  Vicinanze  di  Lucera  del  Socio  I'lof.  Giaciiito  Martorelli. 
Atti  Soc.  Ital.  Sci.  Nat.  xxxvi.] 

Prof.  Martorelli  records  the  occurrence  of  an  adult  female 
specimen  of  Falco  sacer  in  Italy,  captured  alive  in  February 
1896  in  a  trap  near  Lucera. 

78.  Martorelli  on  two  Myiotherine  Birds, 

[Nota  Ornitologica  intorno  alia  Sapothera  pyrrhoptera^  Boje,  ed  alia 
Myiothera  ejiilepidota^  Temm.,  del  Socio  Prof.  Giacinto  Martorelli.  Atti 
Soc.  Ital.  Sci.  Nat.  xxxvi.  p.  203.] 

Prof.  Martorelli  writes  on  two  Myiotherine  birds  of  which 
there  are  examples  in  the  Turati  Collection  at  Milan — 
Napothera  pyrrhopteray  Bp.  [ex  Boie),  and  Myiothera  epi- 
lepidota,  Temm.  It  seems  that  Prof.  Martorelli  is  not 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  published  on  the  subject  by 
Salvadori,  Shaipe,  and  Biittikofer.  lie  thinks  that  Napo- 
thera pyrrhoptera,  Boie,  ought  to  be  included  in  the  genus 
Malacopteron,  ignoring  that  both  by  Salvadori  (Ucc.  di 
Borneo,  p.  234)  and  by  Sharpe  (N.  L.  M.  vi.  p.  178),  quite 
independently,  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  genus  Alcippe. 
As  to  Myiothera  epilepidotay  Temm.,  Prof.  Martorelli  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  thiuks  fit  to  leave  it  in  the 
genus  Myiothera,  which  is  synonymous  with  the  American 
genus  Formicarius  (!),  whilst  either,  according  to  Biittikofer 
(N.  L.  M.  xvii.  p.  75),  it  must  go  in  the  genus  TurdinuluSj  or 
according  to  Sharpe  (N.  L.  M .  vi.  p.  1 72)  in  the  genus  Corytho^ 
cichla.    Prof.  Martorelli  gives  a  full  account  of  Af .  epilepidota. 
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ignoriag  the  very  exhaustive  descriptions  given  by  Sharpe 
(/,  c.)  of  the  adult  male  and  of  the  young  female  of  the  same. 

79.  Nansen's  'Farthest  North.' 

[Fridtjof  XunsBu'e  '  Farthest  North,'  being  tba  Itecord  of  a  Vojage 
ofEiplonvlion  of  the  Sbip  '  l-'raio,'  18S);!-0fi,  and  of  a  tifteen  moutlia' 
sluigb  joumey  by  Dr.  Nansen  and  Liuiit.  Jobanwii,  with  au  Appendix 
by  Otto  Sverdrup,  Captain  uf  tbu  '  Frani,'  about  one  huudred  aiid  twenty 
full-page  and  nunieroua  text  illustrations,  aixti^ii  ciiluured  plat«8  iu 
fiiceiuiile  from  Dr.  Nanaeu's  own  Bketchea,  etchfd  portrait,  photograviuea, 
and  mapa.  2  vols,  lloyal  8vo.  A,  Conetable  &  Co.:  Weatminster, 
1897.] 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  subject  to  go  into  the  general 
coDtcnts  of  Dr.  Nanseo's  attractive  but  somewhat  bulky 
volumes,  which  are,  no  doubt,  already  familiar  to  most  of 
us.  But  the  Editors  must  say  something  about  the  birds 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  second  volume.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  species  which  Dr.  Nansen  and  his  companion 
observed  during  their  struggle  back  from  their  point  farthest 
north  to  Franz  Josefs  Land.  On  May  29th  they  met  with 
their  first  bird  in  about  82°  .'JO'  N.L.  It  was  a  Fulmar 
{Falmartts  glacialis).  The  following  day  a  Black  Guillemot 
{Uria  grylle)  appeared.  On  June  Ist  they  "  beard  the  angry 
cry  of  an  Ivory  GuU  (Pagop/iila  eburned)  and  two  of  these 
birds  were  seen  sailing  over  their  heads,  while  the  hoarse 
scream  of  another  Gull,  probably  Larua  urgentatus,  was  also 
noticed."  On  June  5th  more  Gulls  were  seen  and  an  Ivory 
Gull  was  shot,  while  next  day  {82"  17'  N.L.)  a  Sandpiper 
was  seen,  but  not  obtained.  By  June  11th  the  Gulls  bad 
conspicuously  increased  in  number,  and  a  Little  Auk 
(Mergtdua  alle)  had  been  observed  in  a  lane  of  water.  On 
June  16th  the  first  Briinnich's  Guillemot  {Lomvia  brueii- 
nichi)  was  shot,  and  with  a  couple  of  Fulmars  served  to  eke 
out  the  meagre  rations  of  the  two  travellers. 

On  July  15tb,  as  the  explorers  were  at  work  at  their 
kayaks,  a  Ross's  Gull  {R/iodoslelhia  rosea)  came  flying  by. 
It  was  apparently  au  adult  bird,  and  &  second  adult,  with  a 
black  ring  round  its  neck,  was  observed  four  days  afterwards. 
Ou  approaching  Uvidtea-land,  as  we  have  already  reconled 
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(above,  p.  144),  more  Ross's  Gulls  were  seen,  together  with 
Ivory  Gulls,  Fulmars,  Kittiwakes,  Little  Auks,  and  Terns. 
"  There  was  no  want  of  animal-life  here,  nor  of  food  in  case 
of  its  being  required/'  It  was  here,  on  Eva's  Island,  that 
Dr.  Nansen  believed  that  Ross's  Gulls  had  their  breeding- 
grounds.  It  was  not  until  they  reached  Torup  Island  on 
August  17th  that  the  first  land-birds  were  met  with.  These 
were  of  course  Snow-Buntings  (Flectrophenax  nivalis)  y 
"  which  fluttered  from  stone  to  stone  with  their  cheerful 
twitter."  When  establishing  themselves  in  their  winter  hut 
on  Frederick  Jackson  Island,  on  August  29th,  two  Geese 
were  seen  flying  south. 

The  party  left  in  the  '  Fram  '  met  the  first  "  harbinger  of 
spring  "  on  April  25th  in  the  shape  of  a  single  Snow-Bunting, 
which  took  up  permanent  quarters  in  one  of  the  sealiug- 
boats  and  soon  got  very  tame.  For  further  details  on  the 
birds  of  the  Far  North  wc  must  refer  our  readers  to  Nansen's 
journal,  which  is  full  of  information  and  well  worthy  of 
perusal. 

80.  Nelson  on  new  Birds  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala, 

[Preliminary  Descriptions  of  new  Birds  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala 
in  the  Collection  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  By 
E.  W.  Nelson.     *  The  Auk/  xiv.  p.  42.] 

During  explorations  conducted  for  five  years  on  behalf  of 
the  Biological  Survey  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  E.  A.  Goldman, 
have  traversed  Mexico  from  end  to  end  and  have  crossed  the 
country  six  times  from  sea  to  sea.  In  the  course  of  their 
travels  they  have  collected  altogether  from  4000  to  5000 
specimens  of  birds.  After  comparing  these  with  the  large 
series  contained  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Nelson  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following 
species  and  subspecies  require  to  be  characterized  as  new  : — 
Dendrortyx  oaxaccBj  D.  macrourus  griseopectus,  Colinus  salvini, 
C,  godmani,  C,  insignis,  C,  graysoni  nigripectus,  Cyrtonyx 
merriami,  Megascops  marmoratus,  Momotus  mexicanus  satu^ 
ratus,  Dryobates  sanctorum,  Antrostomus  ridgwayi,  Delaitria 
pringlei,  Platypsaris  aglaite  sumichrasti,  Empidonax  bairdi 
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occidtntnlis,  PicolaptfB  compressus  insignia,  Avtavwius  pecto- 
ralis,  Olocorys  alpestris  ooxacie,  Calocttta  formosa  azurea, 
Ciasilop/ia  pulchra,  Agelteua  p/ttpnlceiis  grandia,  A.  p.  rich- 
mondi,  A.  gubernator  californicua,  Ammadramus  savannarum 
obscurua,  Junco  fulvearens,  Peucira  ru/iceps  fusca,  P.  r.  aua- 
tralis,  Cardinalis  cardinalis  littoraljs,  Cldoronpingus  atricepa, 
Pfianicothraupis  rubicoidca  affinis,  Deadroica  g'Admani,  Basi- 
leulerua  favigaater,  Heleodyka  aliicolm,  H.  occidentalis,  H. 
humilia  rufua,  H.  capistratus  nigrlcaudalm,  Salpincles  ubao- 
lelita  neglectua,  Hemiura  pacifica,  Hnticorhina  mexieana,  H. 
leucop/irija  capilalia,  Catharua  ocddentalis  fulvescena,  and 
Mtrula  lamaulipenaia. 

A  new  genus  of  Wrens,  HylorcMhia,  is  instituted  lor 
Catherpea  aumic/irasti,  Lawreiifp. 

81.  Norlh  on  the  Birda  of  Funafuti,  ElUce  Islands. 

[The  Atoll  of  Funafuti,  Ellicc  Oroup  t  its  Zoolopy,  Btitany,  Ethnology, 
Rnd  OeDeral  titructuiu,  1>a»ed  on  CoUectioiu  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Hedtey, 
of  the  AustwUan  Museum,  SydnHy,  N.S.W.  Aves  from  Funafuti,  by 
A.  J.  North.     Memoira  of  the  Auatral.  Mus.  no,  iii.  pt,  i.  1806.] 

Mr.  Charles  Hcdley,  of  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney, 
aecompniucd  Prof.  Sollaa  and  his  party  duriug  their  recent 
coral -reef- boring  expedition  to  the  Atoll  of  Funafuti,  and 
remained  two  months  and  a  half  on  the  island.  The  Trustees 
of  the  Museum  now  kindly  send  us  a  copy  of  his  report, 
which  gives  full  particulars  of  the  general  structure  of 
Funafuti,  of  its  natural  pi-oducts,  and  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  birda  collected  by  Mr.  Hedley,  who  appears  to  iiave 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  Invertebrata,  were  only  six  in 
number.  They  arc  specially  reported  upon  by  Mr.  North, 
who  refers  thera  to  four  species,  all  well  known  in  Australia. 
Mr.  Hedlcy  adds  some  interesting  field-notes  on  the  "Lakea" 
of  the  natives  [Micranoua  leucocapUlus)  and  its  breeding- 
habits. 

82.  Oualakt  on  the  Avifauna  of  Mauritius. 

[Notice  sur  U  Faiine  Ornithologiquy  .^nciuQiip  et  ModfrOB   dea   !iea 
Ma«carei(fDes  et  en  piLrtlculier  de  I'lle  Maurice,  d'aprte  dea  documeuta 
itiMila,     Tar  M.  K  Oustnlet.     Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nut.  i'Sr.  7.  iii,  p.  1 ,] 
The  results  of  tLi-  v^i'.^nutnxuon  -A'  iliv  >l;S,-i, 
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brated  traveller  Philibert  Commerson,  and  of  Julien  Des- 
jardins,  entrusted  to  Dr.  Oustalet  by  M.  Milne-Edwards, 
have  led  to  the  production  of  this  excellent  memoir,  in  which 
is  summed  up  all  that  we  know  at  present  of  the  birds  of 
Mauritius,  both  now  existing  and  recently  extinct,  and  much 
information  about  the  birds  of  the  other  Mascarene  Islands. 
After  a  full  account  of  Commerson,  his  life  and  adven- 
tures and  MSS.,  Dr.  Oustalet  gives  us  a  list  of  the  most 
remarkable  birds  of  the  Mascarene  group,  including  all  those 
hitherto  known  from  Mauritius,  and  dissertations  on  each 
of  them.  Altogether,  89  species  arc  enumerated  and  com- 
mented upon. 

83.  Quelch  on  Migratory  Birds  in  British  Guiana. 

[Migratory  Birds  in  Bntish  Guiana.     By  J.  J.  Quelch,  B.Sc.  (Lond.j, 
C.M.Z.S.    '  Timehri/  new  ser.  vol.  x.  p.  258  (1806).] 

Mr.  Quelch  devotes  20  pages  of '  Timehri  *  to  an  excellent 
article  on  the  migratory  birds  of  British  Guiana,  to  which 
he  has  paid  special  attention.  After  alluding  to  cases  of 
local  migration,  he  passes  to  '^  migratory  birds  proper " 
which  come  south  every  year  to  avoid  the  northern  winter, 
and  among  these  particularly  to  the  Grallae,  great  flights 
of  which  make  their  appearance  in  British  Guiana  at  the 
end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  September.  There,  as 
in  England,  the  shooting-season  begins  on  September  the  1st, 
the  five  previous  months  having  been  declared  by  law  to  be 
a  close  season  throughout  the  colony.  About  that  time 
multitudes  of  Golden  Plovers  [Charadrius  virginicus),  Turn- 
stones, Ring-Plovers  [JEgialitis),  Yellowshanks,  Curlews, 
Sandpipers,  and  Sandcrlings  make  their  appearance  and 
become  the  prey  of  the  active  gunner.  Mr.  Quelch  passes 
these  species  in  review  one  by  one,  and  points  out  their  chief 
peculiarities,  begging  at  the  same  time  for  sets  of  specimens 
of  them  for  the  Georgetown  Museum. 

84.  Reichenow  on  the  Birds  of  Togoland. 

[Zur  Vogelfauna  von  Togo.     Dritter  Nachtrag,  mit  einer  Ubersicht  der 
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Ma  JBtzt  RUi*   dem   Topogebiet  bekannteu   Arlen.      Von   I'toF.   Ur,   Ant. 
Reichenow.     J.  f.  O.  1897.  p.  1.] 

Togoland,  a  name  liardly  to  be  found  except  in  our  most 
recent  maps  of  Africa,  is  a  German  colony  on  the  West- 
African  coast  that  has  lately  reeeiveil  mucli  active  attention 
from  exploring  naturalists.  In  181)1-92  Dr.  Reichenow 
published  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  birds  collected  there 
by  Dr.  Buttner,  and  enumerated  133  sijecies  as  belonging  to 
its  avifaiiua.  Since  then  Herr  Baumaun,  Lieutenant  Kloae, 
and  Graf  Zech  have  been  active  in  supplementing  Dr.  BUtt- 
ner's  researches,  and  Dr.  Reichenow  is  now  able  to  increase 
the  known  number  of  the  birds  of  Togoland  to  279.  These 
are  all  mentioned  in  the  present  catalogue,  and  references, 
field-notes,  and  other  remarks  are  added.  Two  coloured 
plates  contain  figures  of  the  principal  novelties  of  the  Togo- 
land  ornis : — Centrococcyx  tnechowi,  Trachyiainus  toyoensit, 
PhylloslrephuK  baitmanni,  and  Crateropua  reinwardti. 

85.  Sclater,  W.  L.—IAsl  of  South- A/rican  Birds. 

[List  of  the  Birds  of  South  Attica.    CapeUiwn,  1896,    8  pp.] 

Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  lias  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  South- 
African  Museum  (which  Is  uow'in  progress  of  re-arrangement), 
a  list  oE  the  names  of  the  birds  of  South  Africa,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  References 
are  added  to  Sharpe  and  Layard's  '  Handbook  of  South- 
Africim  Birds,'  of  which,  however,  the  nomenclature  is  in 
many  cases  changed. 

Mr,  W.  L,  Sclater's  List  contains  the  names  of  no  less 
than  77a  species  as  hitherto  recorded  from  Africa  south  of 
the  Zambesi. 


86.  Sharpe' s  'Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Great  Britain.' 

[AUod'b  Nsturalbfg  Library.  Kdited  by  R.  Bd w J ler  Sharpe,  LL.D., 
F.L.S.,  Ac,  A  Hfuidbook  to  the  liirda  of  Great  Britain,  By  It,  Bowdler 
Sbarpe,  LL.D.,  Assietnnt  Keeper,  Sub-DepoKment  of  V#rt«bmta,  Zoo- 
logical Uepaclment,  Biitish  Musoum.  Vol.  IV.  London;  W.  II.  Allea 
&  Co.,  1807.] 

The  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Bowdk-r  SI,.,     .        i . 
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contains  an  account  of  the  Lariformes^  Procellariiformes^ 
Colymbiformes,  Podicipediformes,  Ralliformes^  Columbi- 
fornies^  and  Galliformes,  according  to  his  system  of  nomen- 
clature, and  concludes  the  work.  An  Appendix  gives  some 
additions  to  the  three  previous  volumes.  There  are  35 
coloured  plates  to  illustrate  these  Orders. 

In  his  preface  to  the  present  volume,  Dr.  Sharpe  takes  the 
opportunity  of  replying  to  his  critics  on  the  subject  of 
nomenclature,  and  prophesies  that  the  writers  in  scientific 
journals  (among  whom  we  suppose  he  includes  the  Editors 
of '  The  Ibis ')  ''  will  be  found  adopting  his  nomenclature  in 
the  near  future  '^ !  To  this  we  can  only  answer,  "  Wait  and 
we  shall  see ! ''  But  he  does  not  attempt  to  reply  to  the 
chief  fault  we  find  with  his  names — that  is,  the  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  generic  terms.  In  our  remarks  on  the 
previous  volume  (Ibis,  1896,  p.  418)  we  have  called  attention 
to  this  point,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  on  the 
present  occasion. 

87.  Shufeldt  on  some  Fossil  Bones  of  Birds, 

[Fossil  Bones  of  Birds  and  Mammals  from  Grotto  Pietro  Tamponi  and 
Grive-St.  Alban.  By  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  M.D.  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad. 
1896,  p.  607.] 

Dr.  Shufeldt  gives  an  account  of  a  collection  of  fossil 
bones  of  birds  and  mammals  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Eyer- 
man,  obtained  partly  from  the  Grotto  Pietro  Tamponi,  in 
Sardinia,  and  partly  from  the  upper  division  of  the  Miocene 
beds  of  Grive-St.  Alban,  Isere,  France,  and  refers  some  of 
them  to  described  species,  whilst  others  are  left  unde- 
termined. But  on  a  tibio-tarsus  and  tarsus  from  the  former 
locality  he  proposes  to  base  a  new  species  of  Shearwater 
[Pvffinus  eyermanni),  and  on  a  nearly  complete  upper  portion 
of  a  right  tibio-tarsus  from  Grive-St.  Alban  a  new  Tantaltts, 
to  be  called  T.  milne-edwardsi, 

88.  Stirling  and  Zietz  on  Genyoruis  newtoni. 

[Preliminary  Notes  on  Getiyornis  netctoni,  a  new  Genus  and  Species 
of  Fossil  Struthious  Bird  found  at  Lake  Callabonna,  South  Australia. 
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Bj  £.  C.  Sdrling,  MJ>.,  F.RjS.  and  A.  H.  C.  Zieti,  F.L.S.    Tniu.  B. 
Soe.  a  Aiutralis,  xx.  p.  171.] 

We  hare  already  given  an  account  of  the  main  results 
arrired  at  by  the  authors  of  this  preliminary  memoir  (see 
'Ibis,'  1897,  p.  135).  Since  then  Dr.  Stirling  has  paid  as  a 
visit  in  this  conntry,  and  has  exhibited  some  most  interesting 
specimens  of  the  remains  of  Genyomi*  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1897,  p.  266).  A  set  of  these 
bones  are  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

89.  Tegetmeier  on  Pbeatantt. 

[Pheuanta;  tlieir  Natonl  IlL^rr  and  Practical  SlamigemeDt  Bj 
W.  B.  T^etmeier.  Third  editir>n,  enlanz^,  lUiintrated  frtim  life  bj 
Mesne.  J.  0.  MUlaiB,  T.  \S.  \Voo.i,  P.  Smit,  and  F-  W.  Frohawk,  &C. 
6vo.    London :  Horace  Cox,  1^7.j 

The  success  of  Mr.  Tegctmcicr'a  little  volume  on  Pheasants 
and  their  management  is  sufficiently  evident  from  a  third 
edition  having  been  called  for.  The  first  portion  of  this 
work  is  of  a  practical  nature,  and  after  a  cha|itcr  on  the 
natural  history  of  Pheasants,  their  habits,  food,  structure, 
introduction,  and  distribution,  gives  full  particulars  as  to 
their  management  in  iircscrvcB  and  in  coufiiiemcnt.  PJxccllent 
instructions,  derived  from  the  best  autliorities,  are  addcil 
coucemiag  breeding  I'lica-iautK,  and  esiiecially  as  to  the  mode 
of  treatment  of  the  young  birds. 

The  second  portion  of  the  treatise  gives  an  account  of  the 
species  of  Plieasaiits  most  adapted  for  the  cfjvort  and  for 
the  aviary.  In  the  foriticr  category,  Ixxidcs  the  ('ommon 
Pheasant  of  Western  Kuropt;,  Mr.  TeB»;tiiieii-r  inriuilus 
Phasiativii  princijialis  of  Afghanlxtan,  /'.  lort/uatu)  of  China, 
P.  versicolor  and  /'.  Btemmerrinyi  of  Japan,  and  /'.  retvcti  of 
Mantchuria.  Ksccllent  illuHtrutionN  urc  given  of  all  these 
species.  Six  Plieaxants  anMlescritjcd  at  N|M:(;ially  adiiptcd  for 
the  aviary,  and  figured  in  an  C(|iially  correct  iitylr,  and  vn: 
believe  that  the  nuni)x:r  of  this  litt  niifjlit  have  tx^cii  further 
extended  i£  necessary. 

We  can  sincerely  commend  '  PhciwantH ;  thciir  Natural 
History  and  Practical  Maniigemcrit,'  to  all  students  and 
admirers  of  these  s|)lendid  hird«. 

SER.  VII. VUL.   111.  SeK 
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90.  Tschusi  zu  Schmidhoffen  on  the  Birds  of  Austria^ 
Hungary. 

[Ornithologische  Collcctaneen  aus  Osterreich-Ungarn  und  dem  Occu- 
pationsgebieto.  Voii  Vict.  Ritter  v.  Tscliusi  zu  Schmidhoffen.  Omith. 
Jahrb.  viii.  p.  24.] 

Ritter  v.  Tschusi  zu  Schmidhoffen  is  always  active  in  the 
ornithological  field  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  He  now  gives 
us  notices  of  various  occurrences  of  the  rarer  species.  A 
nest  of  Nucifraga  caryocatactes  pachyrhynchus  was  obtained 
in  the  Kremsthal,  in  Carinthia,  last  year,  and  a  Flamingo 
{Phoenicopterus  roseus)  was  captured  alive  near  Olmiitz^  in 
Moravia. 


XXXVI. — Obituary. — Heer  A.  A.  van  Bemmelen^ 
Sir  Edward  Newton,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett. 

Adriaan  Anthony  van  Bemmelen,  lately  Director  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  Rotterdam,  was  born  Nov.  3rd,  1831,  at 
Almelo,  in  Holland,  and  w^as  educated  at  Leiden.  From  his 
youth  upwards  he  was  always  fond  of  natural  history,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  commenced  to  attend  the  academical 
lessons  in  zoology,  botany,  and  anatomy  at  Leiden,  and  to 
work  at  the  collections  in  the  Zoological  Museum,  where 
Tcmminck  was  then  Director,  and  Schlegel,  Hcrklots,  Snellen 
van  Vollenhoven,  and  Finsch  were  members  of  the  staff.  With 
all  these  zoologists  he  was  on  excellent  terms,  and  on  the  Ist 
of  July,  1859,  was  named  a  Second-class  Assistant  at  the 
Museum,  and  in  1865  promoted  to  be  First-class  Assistant. 
In  this  position  he  remained  until  the  year  1866,  when  he 
was  selected  to  be  Director  of  the  Rotterdam  Zoological 
Gardens,  succeeding  there  the  famous  lion-tamer  Martin. 
Ever  since  the  accession  of  Van  Bemmelen  the  Rotterdam 
Gardens,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties  that  had  to  be 
surmounted,  have  constantly  progressed  in  a  favourable 
direction.     The  collection  of  living  animals  has  considerably 
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increased,  and  tlie  accommodation  provided  for  housing  them 
has  bceu  greatly  improved.  Among  the  most  important  new 
houses  may  be  mentioned  the  large  aviary  for  Waders  and 
Gulls,  the  Stnail-birds'  Iloufic,  and  a  fine  new  house  for  the 
large  Camivora,  The  botanical  collection  has  also  been 
considerably  increased,  and  many  fine  glaoshousci  have  been 
erected  under  Van  Bemmelen'a  directorship. 

Van  Bemmelen  was  an  excellent  field-naturalist,  and  many 
were  the  specimens  which  he  collected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leiden  to  enricb  the  Native-Fauna  Collection  of  the  Mu- 
seum. The  results  of  his  observations  were  mostly  published 
in  Dutch  scientific  periodicals,  especially  in  the  '  Bonwstoffen 
van  een  Fauna  van  Nederland,'  where  he  gave,  among  other 
contributions,  lists  of  the  fishes,  mammals,  and  reptiles  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  also  wrotemany  interesting  articles  on  the 
birds  of  bis  native  country,  on  the  migration  of  insects,  and 
on  the  animals  that  had  lived  in  the  Rotterdam  Zoological 
Gurdens.  Dr.  Finsch,  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  cele- 
brated monograph  of  the  Parrots,  writes : — 

"Znm  Schlnss  miigc  mir  racin  liehcr  Freund  nnd  fruberer 
College  am  Leidener  Rciclis- Museum,  Herr  A.  A.  van  Bem- 
melen, gestatten  ihm  den  aufricbtigstcn  Dank  Sffeutlich 
ansznsprechen,  fiir  die  wichtigen  Aufschliisse  iiber  cinzclne 
Artcn  und  Exemplare  dcs  Leidener  Mnscums." 

Van  Bemmelen  died  suddenly  on  the  8th  January,  1897. 
His  successor  as  Director  of  the  Rotterdam  Zoological 
Gardens  is  Dr.  J.  lluttikofer,  lately  Assistant  at  the  Leiden 
Zoological  Museum,  aud  well  known  to  many  of  ns. 


Sir  Edwaro  Newton,  M.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S,— 
By  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Newton  the  British  Orni- 
thologists' Union  has  lost  another  of  its  founders  and 
original  Membent,  one  of  the  eight  who  formulated  the  idea 
of  the  Union  and  of  '  The  Ibis,'  and  who  combined  to  m»ke 
the  original  twenty,  to  which  number  the  H.O.U.  wm  for 
acme  time  strictly  limited.  Edward,  the  youngntt  son  of 
William  Newton,  Esq.,  formerly  M.F.  for  Ipswich,  was  bom 
at  his  father's  seat,  Elvcdcu  Hall,  Norfolk,  on  the  lOtti  nT 
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Nov.,  1832,  and  died  at  Lowestoft  on  the  25th  of  April  last. 
Very  early  in  life  he  developed  his  innate  love  for  orni- 
thology, stimulated  doubtless  by  the  example  and  com- 
panionship of  his  elder  brother  Alfred,  and  at  the  age  of 
12  years  penned  his  first  published  paper  on  the  subject, 
which  appeared  in  the  'Zoologist'  for  1845  (p.  1024), 
showing  that  at  that  early  age  he  knew  his  Yarrell,  and  also 
his  Bewick  and  Montagu.  Delicate  health  as  a  boy  neces- 
sitated his  education  being  conducted  chiefly  at  home,  a 
circumstance  most  fortunate  for  the  development  of  his 
zoological  tastes.  For  several  years  after  his  first  essay  he 
continued  to  contribute  notes  to  the  '  Zoologist,^  chiefly  on 
the  arrivals  of  migrants  and  on  nidification  at  Elveden 
and  elsewhere,  and  was  becoming  an  adept  at  discovering 
birds'-nests.  This  power  he  obtained  by  close  observation  of 
the  habits  of  the  different  species,  and  no  warrener  could 
surpass  hira  in  the  way  in  which,  by  watching  the  birds,  he 
could  find  their  nests  or  make  them  show  him  where  their 
nests  were.  This  he  did  as  a  true  naturalist,  for  the  love  of 
watching  his  favourites  and  learning  their  ways,  much  more 
than  with  the  object  of  taking  their  eggs.  The  writer  well 
remembers,  when,  in  later  years,  during  a  walk  with  him. 
Sir  Edward  suddenly  turned  round  and  stood  still.  On 
being  asked  what  was  the  xnatter,  he  replied,  '^  Do  you  not 
see  that  Stonechat  in  the  bush  ahead  ?  She  has  a  nest,  and 
we  will  find  it.  Do  not  face  her.^'  He  stood  sideways  for 
some  minutes,  but  never  lost  sight  of  the  bird,  and  pre- 
sently walked  on  straight  to  the  spot,  where,  at  once,  he 
showed  the  nest  with  eggs.  He  was  the  best  field-naturalist 
the  writer  ever  knew,  as  regards  the  actions  and  movements 
of  any  bird.     It  seemed  to  be  with  him  a  sort  of  instinct. 

Newton  proceeded  in  due  course  to  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1857,  all  the  while 
extending  his  knowledge,  especially  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
marshes  accessible  from  Cambridge.  The  next  year  he 
visited  the  paternal  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  in 
the  island  of  St.  Croix  from  4th  March  to  28th  Sept.,  1858. 
The  results  of  this  visit   are  recorded  in  a  series  of  four 
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admirable  papers  ia  'The  Ibis'  tVoL  L  I^£t ,  vritu'ii  in 
conjuuctioD  vith  his  brother,  ProC  A.  Xewioo,  papers  vhich 
bespeak  the  trne  naturalint  in  thnr  ererr  line,  ani  which 
we  can  only  wish  were  followed  br  wriurs  who  leem  to 
think  nothing  fiirther  is  needed  than  a  du^osii  c^  (be 
species  and  its  dimensions. 

In  1839  Newton  entered  the  C<flonial  Serrice,  be:ns 
appointed  Assistant  Colonial  Secretarr  of  Manritius.  The 
avifauDa  of  the  Mascarene  I»landi  wav  then  Karcelr 
known  in  Ean^,  and  had  remained  neglected  »ince  tlv 
days  of  Buffon.  Keen  anticipations  were  eiitenained  by  his 
brother  naturalists  that  Edward  Xewton,  if  he  might  not 
resuscitate  the  Dodo,  would  at  lea<t  throw  some  light  on 
its  history,  and  they  were  not  dii-appointed.  His  official 
career  was  as  follows : — Auditor-Gciicral  of  Mauntias  1 S03 ; 
Colonial  SecretaiT  of  Mauritius  180S-77:  Lieut-Gorernor 
and  Colonial  Secretary  of  Jamaica  1877-83.  He  several 
times  administered  the  Govertuneiit  both  of  Mauritius  and 
Jamaica.  He  became  C.M.G.  in  1875,  and  K.C.M.G.  in 
1887. 

During  his  longresidence  in  Mauriiiu*  Xewton  made  sereral 
distant  expeditions.  His  first  was  to  Round  Island,  of  which 
he  gave  an  interesting  account  in  'The  Ibis  '  (1861,  p.  180). 
In  Sept.  1861  he  was  sent  on  an  official  visit  to  King 
Radama  of  Madagascar  to  congratulate  liim  on  hiit  accession, 
being  the  first  Englishman  to  enter  Antananarivo  for  many 
years.  The  ornithological  results  of  thu  expedition  were 
recorded  in  'The  IbU'  for  1862,  pp.  91  &  26.j.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year  (186-3)  he  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Madagascar,  not  officially,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
ornithology,  of  which  the  history  will  be  found  in  '  Tlic  IbiH ' 
(1863),  pp.  333  et  »eqq.,  452  d  $eqq.  In  Xov.  1861  he  made 
an  expedition  to  Rodriguez,  which  yielded  rich  results,  as 
recorded  by  him  in  'The  Ibis'  {1865,  p.  146), '  Reports'  of 
the  British  Association  (1865,  p.  92),  and  '  Philosophical 
Transactions'  (Transit  volume,  18C9).  In  the  spring  of  1867 
he  visited  the  Seychelles,  where  he  discovered  a  number  of 
new  aitd  unsuspected  species,  which  he  described  in  P.  Z.  S. 
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1867,  pp.  344,  821,  and  ^The  Ibis/  1867,  pp.  335  ei  segq. 
Though  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Anjuan  or 
any  of  the  Comoros,  yet  he  contributed  largely  to  our  know- 
ledge of  their  avifaunas  by  inducing  Mr.  fiewsher  to  visit 
them  and  collect.  His  notes  on  them  will  be  found  in 
P.  Z.  S.  1877,  p.  295. 

To  summarize  his  work  while  oflBcially  resident  in  Mau- 
ritius, not  fewer  than  27  new  species  of  living  birds 
were  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  him  from  the  Masearene 
Islands,  Madagascar,  and  the  Comoros ;  but  he  was  wholly 
indifferent  as  to  who  described  them,  so  long  as  this  was 
properly  done.  No  less  than  10  of  these  were  from  the 
Seychelles.  Fifteen  of  his  discoveries  were  named  by  his 
brother,  Dr.  Ilartlaub,  and  others.  In  his  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Norfolk  Nat.iralists'  Society  (1888),  Sir 
Edward  ^avc  an  admirable  popular  summary  of  the  avifauna 
of  the  Mascareues,  with  picturesque  descriptions  oE  the  extinct 
species,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  vivid  sketches  of 
the  physical  character  of  the  islands.  The  address  is  replete 
with  warnings  that  like  causes  are  bringing  about,  though  in 
a  slower  degree,  like  results  in  our  own  island,  and  he  points 
out  how  the  danger  may  possibly  be  averted.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  this  address  has  not  been  republished  in 
some  more  permanent  form. 

In  Jamaica  his  official  duties  were  incessant  and  harassing, 
while  liis  health,  already  severely  tried  in  Mauritius,  began 
to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  climate.  He  had  little  or  no 
time  for  researches,  and  could  but  rarely  leave  his  post. 
Nevertheless  he  did  what  he  could.  He  made  an  almost 
complete  collection  of  the  birds  of  the  island,  and  the  ''  List 
of  the  Birds  of  Jamaica,^'  published  in  the  '  Handbook  of 
Jamaica,'  1881,  p.  103,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  standard 
work  of  Gosse. 

Newton's  investigations  of  the  extinct  fauna  of  the  Mas- 
careues claim  special  notice.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  precisely 
what  we  owe  him  in  the  way  of  discovery  of  extinct  species. 
To  his  care  and  encouragement  was  largely  owing  the  success 
of  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  original  researches  in  the  Mare  aux 
Songes,  where  the  great  find  of  Dodo-remaius  was  effected. 
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There  were  several  species  from  Rodriguez  described  by 
Milne-Edwards,  and  again  by  Newton  and  Dr.  Giinther  in 
the  Transit  volume  of  the  Phil.  Trans.,  and  by  Newton  and 
Gadow  in  an  article  on  the  remains  discovered  in  Mauritius  by 
Sauzier  (Trans.  Z.  S.  xiii.  p.  281, 1893).  Newton  was  certainly 
the  first  to  recognize  among  the  bones  from  the  Mare  aux 
Songes  those  of  Aphanapteryx,  which  he  instantly  referred 
to  the  bird  just  previously  described  by  Frauenfeld  from  tlie 
old  Vienna  picture. 

For  the  last  five  years  hia  health  was  perceptibly  declining. 
Yet,  though  always  more  or  less  of  an  invalid,  his  interest 
in  the  pursuits  of  his  more  vigorous  days  never  flagged,  as 
witness  the  paper  last  ri'feire;!  to.  The  unselfish  modesty 
which  marked  all  his  natural -history  work  was  equally  con- 
spicuous in  his  daily  life.  His  whole  nature  nas  the  very 
opposite  of  self-asserting.  There  was  a  delightful  charm  in 
the  simplieity  and  genuineness  of  the  man,  which  won  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  liim  well;  and  looking  back  on  a 
friendship  of  forty  years,  the  writer  can  but  feel  it  to  have 
been  a  high  privilege  to  have  known  one  in  whose  character 
were  blended  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  careful, 
truthful  naturalist,  and  the  refined  Chnatian  gentleman. 

Abu&ham  Dee  Bahtlgtt,  the  wcll-knouu  Supcrinteudent 
of  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  London,  died  at 
his  official  residence  iu  the  Regent's  Park  on  the  7th  of  May 
last,  at  the  age  of  nearly  85  years.  The  late  Mr.  Burtlett 
was  born  in  London  on  the  27th  of  October,  1812,  the  second 
SOD  of  John  and  Jane  Bartlett,  and  was  brought  up  in  his 
father's  trade  as  a  bird-stuffcr  and  dealer  in  natural -history 
specimens.  As  regards  birds,  Bartlett  soon  became  a  master 
of  his  art,  and  through  the  greater  period  of  his  life  was 
eugaged  by  his  friends  and  corrcspjiidcnts  ivhcn  choice  speei- 
mcus,  or  such  as  wanted  sjiccial  care  aud  attention,  were  to 
be  mounted.  He  was  also  possessed  of  a  very  aecnrjite  know, 
ledge  of  British  birds,  and  olteti  sujipjicd  N*ij,'ors,  Yarrell, 
Gould,  aud  other  authorities  of  that  pcrio<i  with  speeiiucna 
and  information.  As  cai-ly  as  1839  Bartlett  brought  before 
the  Zoological  Society  his  discovery  of  a  new  British  species 
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of  Goose — the  Pink- footed  Goose — then  quite  unknown  to 
British  naturalists^  although  it  subsequently  turned  out  to 
have  been  previously  described  on  the  Continent.  He 
became  likewise  well  known  for  his  life-sized  model  of  the 
Dodo,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
About  1853,  when  the  Crystal  Palace  was  moved  from  Hyde 
Park  to  Sydenham,  Bartlett  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Natural  History  Division  of  the  new  institution.  After 
a  short  period  of  office  there,  he  was  selected,  in  the  autumn 
of  1859,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  and  continued  in  the 
efficient  performance  of  his  duties  until  his  death.  In  his 
practical  knowledge  of  living  animals,  and  as  regards  the 
best  mode  of  treating  them  in  confinement,  Bartlett  w^as, 
perhaps,  unrivalled.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  whether 
an  animal  was  sound  or  sick,  or  was  a  more  accurate  judge 
of  its  value  when  offered  for  sale. 

He  was  also  an  excellent  and  careful  observer  of  the  habits 
and  structure  of  the  animals  under  his  charge,  and  from  time 
to  time  read  many  valuable  papers  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Zoological  Society  upon  these  subjects.  Altogether  upwards 
of  30  papers  from  Bartlctt's  pen  on  birds  alone  will  be  found 
in  the  *  Proceedings '  of  the  Zoological  Society  from  1839  to 
1887,  besides  many  more  relating  to  other  branches  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom.  Amongst  those  relating  to  birds,  we  may 
call  attention  to  the  following  as  being  perhaps  of  special 
interest : — 

On  a  new  British   Species  of  the  Genus  Amer  {Anser  phcenicopus), 

P.  Z.  S.  1839,  p.  2. 
Description  of  a  new  Species  oi  Fuligula  (Fuligulaferinoides),    P.  Z.  S. 

1847,  p.  48. 
On  the  Genus  Apteryx.     P.  Z.  S.  1850,  p.  274. 
On  some  Bones  of  Didm,    P.  Z.  S.  1851,  p.  280. 
Indications  of  the  Existence  of  a  Second  Species  of  Emeu  (^Dromteus), 

P.  Z.  S.  1859,  p.  205. 
Notes  on  the  Reproduction  of  the  Australian  Wattle-bird  (Tal^ffalia 

lathami)  in  the  Society's  Gardens.     P.  Z.  S.  18G0,  p.  426. 
On  the  Affinities  of  Balankeps.    P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  131. 
N)te  on  the  Habits  and  Affinities  of  the  Kagu  (Rhinochetus  juhatus) , 

P.  Z.  S.  1862,  p.  218. 
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lUmarks  iipou  the  Breedbg  of  the  RuEoua  Tinjinou  {Rhi/nthotU  riifet- 

cem)  in  the  Society's  MeDsgerie.     P.  Z.  S.  1867,  p.  087. 
Ou  the  Incubiitioa  of  the  Apteryx.     P.  Z.  S.  18C8,  p.  329. 
Remarks  upoa   the  Hnbita  of  the  Hombills  (Biiceros).     P.  Z.  S.   18C9, 

p.  142. 
Remnrks  upon  the  llabitatind  Change  of  Plumage  of  Humboldt's  Penguin. 

P.  Z.  S.  1879,  p.  a 
Renuuka  upon  the  Ilabita  of  the  Darter  (Pioliu  anhinga).    P.  Z,  S.  1881, 

p.  247. 
ItemarkB  upon  the  Moulting  of  the  Grost  Bird  of  Piiradise,    P.  Z.  S. 


Bartlett  left  behind  him  two  sons,  both  of  whom  inherit 
their  father's  tastes  and  follow  similar  pursuits.  Mr.  Edvrard 
Bartlett,  well  knonn  from  his  collecting-expeditious  iii  South 
America  and  elsewhere,  has  just  returned  to  England,  after 
a  lengthened  service  as  Curator  of  Rajnli  Brooke's  Museum 
at  Kuching,  Sarawak,  Borneo,  Mr.  Clarence  Bartiett  was 
for  twenty-four  years  Assistant -Superintendent  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society's  Gardens,  and  has  now  succeeded  to  his 
father's  post. 

We  have  also  to  announce,  with  much  regret,  the  recent 
death  of  another  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists' 
Union — Mr.  Charles  Bygrave  Wharton.  We  hope  to  give 
a  notice  of  this  gentleman  in  our  next  number. 

XXXVII.— te«e(».  Extracts,  Notices,  ^c. 
We  have  received  the  following  letters,  addressed  "to  the 
Editors  of '  The  Ibis ' "  :— 

Sirs, — A  cruise  in  the  Levant  for  six  weeks  does  not 
afford  many  opportunities  for  observing  and  noting  orni- 
thological facts,  but  the  foiiott  ing  notes  may  possibly  interest 
some  students  of  migration. 

On  the  IGth  of  this  mouth  (March)  wc  struck  camp  and 
started  at  daybreak  to  ride  down  the  little-known  pass  from 
Bethel  to  Jcriclio.  Just  after  sunrise,  on  the  brow  of  the 
ridge,  which  looks  down  3600  feet  into  the  Jordan  Valley, 
wc  observed  a  iiuck  of  White  Storks  circling  and  wheeling 
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close  overhead.  Tiiey  may  have  been  400  or  500  in  number. 
After  thus  taking  a  survey  of  the  land^  in  a  few  minutes 
they  suddenly  started  off  in  a  long  line  to  the  north.  The 
only  other  migrants  we  observed  during  our  ride  in  any  great 
numbers  were  small  flocks  of  the  Continental  White  Wagtail 
leisurely  working  their  way  to  the  north,  alighting  on  each 
hillside  as  they  traversed  deep  wadys  which  intercepted  their 
course. 

In  the  evenings  when  standing  on  the  mounds  of  old 
Jericho,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Jordan  Valley,  we  noticed  a  long  black  line,  apparently 
level  with  the  crest  of  the  Gilead  range  opposite,  stretching 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  which  was  at  least  60  miles 
from  south  to  north.  By  our  field-glasses  we  at  once  saw 
that  this  line  was  composed  entirely  of  White  Storks.  There 
must  have  been  tens  of  thousands,  for  they  were  nearly  an 
hour  in  passing  us  and  appeared  to  be  closely  packed.  It 
was  most  interesting  to  watch  every  now  and  then  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  birds  drop  singly  out  of  the  mass  and  rapidly 
descend  to  the  ground.  These  evidently  were  the  travellers 
whose  summer  home  was  near  the  wavside  stations  of  the 
journey.  A  pair  of  these  flew  right  across  the  valley  and 
settled  on  a  little  hill  behind  us,  being  the  occupants  of  the 
ruined  castle  above.  Most,  however,  appeared  to  strike  off 
to  the  eastward,  where,  in  Bashan  and  Gilead,  they  breed 
abundantly. 

When  at  Ephesus,  a  fortnight  before,  I  had  noticed  the 
remains  of  Stork-nests  upon  the  top  of  every  column  and 
ruin,  and  our  guide  remarked  that  they  would  be  back  in 
a  fortnight. 

I  was  struck  by  remarking  in  Mr.  Gray- HilPs  book  on  the 
Beduin  that  he,  too,  had  noticed  a  similar  phenomenon  on 
the  16th  of  March,  1887. 

It  was  near  the  full  moon  that  evening,  and  turning  out  to 
gaze  at  that  wondrous  black  sky  and  see  a  molten  silver  disc 
below  it,  I  noticed  a  moving  black  cloud  passing  between  the 
moon  and  myself.  The  cloud  seemed  one  solid  mass^  but 
under  the  glass  resolved  itself  into  serried  masses  of  birds 
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steeriDg  uortliwaril  in  perfect  aileuee  ;  at  least  uuUiiu;;  was 
audible,  and  they  were  at  too  great  an  elevation  for  the 
swish  of  their  winga  to  be  detected.  I  fancy  they  must 
have  been  Starlings. 

Early  next  morning  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  about 
among  the,  to  me,  familiar  tliieketa,  where,  iu  years  gone 
by,  I  had  reaped  a  rich  ornithological  harvest.  My  old 
friends,  the  habitual  denizens  of  this  tropical  oasis,  were 
there,  as  of  yore,  but  not  a  migrant  could  I  see.  There 
were  Bulbuls,  Cisticoles,  Bush-Babblers,  and  Snipes  iu 
abundance,  but  not  a  Turtle-Dove,  Quail,  or  Shrike  could  I 
detect.  Afttr  a  long  day  by  the  Dead-Sea  shore,  1  returned, 
an  hour  und  a  half  before  sunset,  to  our  camp.  Every  step  of 
my  horse  put  up  one  or  two  Quails,  which  dropped,  evidently 
utterly  exhausted,  after aflight of thrceorfooryards.  Every 
bush  held  two  ur  three  of  Emberiza  casia;  the  Great  Grey 
Shrilie  was  sitting  solemnly  on  a  bare  twig,  with  a  com- 
manding outlook,  as  though  he  had  never  stirred  since  1  left 
the  spot  three  years  ago;  while  the  common  Turtlc-Dovc 
absolutely  swarmed  in  countless  numbers  on  the  ground  and 
trees  alike.  Now  all  these  birds  must  have  arrived  diiriug 
the  course  of  the  day,  for  they  could  not  have  escaped  me  in 
the  morning,  and  several  of  them  (such  as  the  Quail  and  the 
Bunting)  do  not  remain  to  breed  in  the  valley,  but  nest  in 
the  uplands. 

There  eau  be  no  doubt,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  that 
this  narrow  gorge  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  one  of  the  great 
arterial  migration-routes  from  East  and  Central  Africa  to 
Eastern  Europe  aud  Western  Asia, 

Many  years  ago  I  described  iit  your  pages  the  migrations 
of  Swallows  and  other  birds  by  this  route.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  caravans  of  migrants  muster  at  the  great  lakes, 
and  then  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  cross  the  low-lying 
narrow  flat  to  Akabah,  where,  uniting  with  those  which  have 
skirted  the  Red-Sea  shore,  they  follow  up  the  Akabah,  the 
Jordan  Valley,  and  the  Orontea  Valley  to  the  Taurid  range, 
where,  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Euphrates,  they  disperse 
cast  aud  west  to  their  summer- quarters. 
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So  far  as  I  can  learn^  the  migrants  down  the  Nile  diverge 

eastward  on  arriving  at  the  Delta,  and  in  the  upper  valley  of 

the  Euphrates  I  have  noticed  vast  flocks  arriving  from  the 

southward. 

Yours,  &c., 

Jerusalem,  March  Slat,  1897.  H.  B.  Tristram. 

[Most  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  at  the  date  of  the 
despatch  of  this  letter  our  much- valued  friend  and  corre- 
spondent had  recently  met  with  a  sad  accident,  his  leg  having 
been  broken  by  the  kick  of  a  mule.  We  are  much  pleased 
to  be  able  to  announce,  however,  that  Canon  Tristram  has 
made  a  good  recovery  and  is  now  at  home  again. — Edd.] 


Sirs, — It  is  with  some  surprise  that,  on  referring  to 
Professor  Newton's  'Dictionary  of  Birds'  (Introduction, 
p.  2),  I  find  that  there  still  seems  to  be  need  of  a  report  by 
an  ornithologist  with  regard  to  the  species  of  two  of  the 
Geese  in  the  celebrated  fresco  found  in  a  tomb  at  Maydoom. 
I  therefore  send  you  the  following  brief  remarks. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  forgotten  the 
history  of  the  picture,  I  quote  the  following  from  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Museum  at  Ghizch,  Cairo,  where  the  picture  is 
numbered  3  in  the  collection  : — 

"  3.  Prise  et  slue,  Haut.  0'",29,  long,  r',74.  Cat.  Mar. 
p.  205. — Me'idoum. 

*'  Oies  paissant,  tres  jolie  fresque  pleine  de  vie  et  de  gaiete. 
Cette  scene  et  le  hieroglyphe  peint  qu'on  voit  plus  haut 
proviennent  d'un  tombeau  de  Meidoum  que  Mariette  jugeait 
anterieur  a  I'epoque  des  grandes  pyramides." 

Mariette  assigns  to  the  IVth  dynasty,  by  whom  these 
pyramids  were  built,  the  dates  of  4235  to  3951  b.c,  so 
that,  according  to  him,  the  picture  of  the  Geese  must  be  at 
least  older  than  that  date.  Other  Egyptologists  differ  from 
Mariette,  and  assign  to  the  IVth  dynasty  a  period  either 
about  1000  years  before  or  after  that  given  by  him ;  but,  in 
any  case,  the  picture  must  date  at  least  from  a  period  of 
some  3000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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According  to  Professor  Newton  (op,  cit.  p.  2,  footnote), 
*'  a  facsimile  of  the  picture  is,  or  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
exhibited  at  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  in  London,  and 
the  portion  containing  the  figures  of  the  Geese  has  been 
figured  by  Mr.  Loftie  {'  Ride  in  Egypt,'  p.  209),''  to  whom 
Professor  Newton  was  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining a  copy  made  on  the  spot  by  an  accomplished  artist. 

There  are  six  Geese  in  the  picture,  and,  as  Professor 
Newton  states,  "  Four  of  these  figures  can  be  unhesitatingly 
referred  to  two  species  [Anser  erythropus  and  A.  ruficollis) 
well  known  at  the  present  day ;  and  if  the  two  remaining 
figures,  belonging  to  a  third  and  larger  species,  were  re- 
examined by  an  expert,  they  would  very  possibly  be  capable 
of  determination  with  no  less  certainty." 

These  two  larger  Geese  are  placed  one  at  each  end  of  the 
series  in  the  picture,  and  I  made  a  careful  examination  of 
them  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Ghizeh  Museum,  especially 
as  Professor  Newton  had  been  good  enough  to  write  and 
remind  me  about  them,  stating  that  he  thought  that  the 
specific  points  had  been  neglected  by  the  copyist  who  made 
the  facsimile  which  he  saw  in  London  some  years  ago. 

These  two  Geese  have  their  bills  yellow,  tipped  and  shaded 
with  a  darker  colour.  That  on  the  left  of  the  picture  has 
the  lower  mandible  heavily  tipped  with  black,  while  that  on 
the  right  has  no  such  dark  tip,  but  has  the  upper  mandible 
slightly  tipped  with  brown,  as  are  also  the  bills  of  the  two 
specimens  of  A.  erythropus.  All  the  four  Grey  Gecsc  have 
the  bills  and  legs  of  the  same  colour — yellow — and  the  claws 
black. 

The  shoulders  of  the  two  larger  Geese  are  of  the  same 
brown  colour  as  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  and  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  two  A.  erythropus.  The  only  parts  of  the 
plumage  which  are  coloured  darker  than  the  rest  are  the 
primaries. 

The  artist  evidently  recognized  clearly  the  presence  of  the 
dark  bars  on  the  underside  of  A,  erythropus,  and  also  the 
white  forehead,  and  has  brought  out  these  characteristics 
well  in  the  painting,  as  he  has  also  in  the  case  of  the  clearly. 
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marked  plumage  of  A.  ruficollis;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he 
was  aware  of  tlie  existence  of  such  smaller  specific  differences 
as  the  colour  of  the  nail  of  the  bill ;  in  fact  the  brown  tip 
which  he  has  given  to  the  bills  of  his  two  specimens  of 
A.  erythropus  seems  to  prove  this.  I  fancy  that  he  only 
meant  to  portray  a  *'  Grey  Goose,*'  without  reference  to 
species,  which  be  probably  did  not  know  how  to  distinguish. 

At  all  events,  the  colours  of  the  bills  and  shoulders  of  the 
two  larger  Geese  absolutely  preclude  us  from  identifying 
them  with  either  the  Grey-Lag  or  the  Pink-footed  species, 
so  that  if  they  are  to  be  referred  to  any  species  in  par- 
ticular, that  species  must  be  the  Bean  {A,  segetum),  and  with 
this  species  the  larger  size  of  the  bills  of  the  two  figures  in 
the  picture  seems  to  agree. 

They  are,  however,  to  my  mind,  very  poor  representations 
of  A.  segetum,  and  rather  resemble  the  nondescript  kind  of 
Geese  which  may  be  seen  frequently  in  farmyards  in  Egypt. 

My  opinion  is  that  either  the  artist  did  not  know  of  the 
characters  which  distinguish  the  various  species  of  Grey 
Goose  among  themselves  (with  the  exception  of  the  White- 
fronted  species),  or  else  his  intention  was  to  depict  both 
wild  and  tame  Geese  together — a  course  of  procedure  which 
would,  I  think,  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  methods  of  the 
artists  who  produced  the  beautiful  series  of  animal-drawings 
on  the  Tomb  of  Thi,  at  Sakkfi,rah,  which  are  said  to  date 
from  about  b.c  3500.  The  latter  drawings  show  conclu- 
sively, I  think,  that  the  Egyptians  of  those  early  times 
had  both  tame  Geese  and  tame  Ducks. 

Yours  &c., 

Gerald  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton. 

S.S.  *  Victoria,'  Indian  Ocean. 
April  27th,  1897. 

The  Collection  of  Birds' -eggs  in  the  British  Museum. — ^The 
great  collection  of  birds'-eggs  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
was  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Seebohm  shortly  before 
his  death,  contains  about  48,000  specimens,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
by  far  the  most  extensive  collection  of  these  objects  in 
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existence.  It  is  contained  in  35  cabinets,  with  aboat  24 
drawers  in  each  cabinet,  and  follows  the  systematic  order  of 
the  Bird  Catalogae.  In  it  are  comprised,  besides  the  old 
collection^  the  large  collections  of  Gould,  Hume,  Salvin  and 
Godman,  aud  Seebohm.  It  is  thus  rieli  in  Indian,  Palse- 
arctic,  Australian,  and  Central- American  eggs,  but  com- 
paratively poor  in  South- American  and  African  forms.  A 
Handbook  of  General  Oology,  based  upon  this  splendid 
series,  would  be  a  most  valuable  work,  and  will,  we  trust, 
shortly  be  undertaken.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  pub- 
lished since  the  appearance  of  Des  Murs's  '  Traite  General 
d'Oologie  Omithol(^que '  in  1800. 


The  late  WUh.  Hollandfs  CoUectir/n  of  Birds' e^gs.— The 
extensive  collection  of  birds'-eggs  formed  by  the  late  Wilhelm 
Hollandt  has  been  bequeathed,  as  we  learn  from  a  com- 
munication made  bv  Dr.  Wilhelm  Blasius  to  the  Verein 
fiir  Naturwissenschaft  zu  Braunschweig,  to  the  Ducal  Mu- 
seum of  Brunswick.  It  contains  10,102  specimens,  referred 
to  2710  species,  and  embraces  examples  of  the  eggs  of  103 
families  out  of  the  110  acknowledj^ed  bv  G.  R.  Grav  in  his 
Hand-list,  according  to  which  it  was  arranged  and  catalogued 
by  its  late  owner. 


The  Gdike  Collection  of  Birds.— The  Gatkc  Collection  of 
Birds  and  Eggs  and  the  Library  annexed  are  now,  as  Dr. 
Clemens  Hartlaub  kindly  informs  us,  the  property  of  the 
Prussian  State,  and  have  been  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Royal  Biological  Institution  in  Heligoland.  It  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  removed  into  the  new  museum  in 
Heligoland  in  the  course  of  the  present  summer  and  rendered 
accessible  to  the  public.  The  specimens  of  birds,  some  of 
which  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  arc  being  carefully 
examined  and  repaired  by  an  experienced  taxidermist.  New 
additions  continue  to  be  made  to  the  series,  amongst  which 
are  a  melanistic  variety  of  Alauda  tartarica  and  examples  of 
the  Spoonbill  and  of  Puffinus  major. 
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The  Museum  of  Para. — In  the  April  number  of  the  *Zoo- 
logische  Garten/  Herr  Meerwarth^  assistant  in  the  Museu 
Paraense  (of  which  our  excellent  correspondent^  Dr.  Emil 
Goeldi,  is  Director),  gives  an  account  of  the  new  Zoological 
Garden  attached  to  the  Museum,  and  adds  a  description  of  the 
]  rincipal  buildings  and  a  li^t  of  the  species  of  vertebrates  of 
which  examples  are  exhibited.  The  birds  consist  of  224  indi- 
viduals, belonging  to  70  species,  mostly  Amazonian  forms. 
Among  these  are  specimens  of  Harpyia  destructor  and  Eury- 
fygia  helias,  and  of  three  species  of  Psophia, 


The  Tristram  Collection  of  Birds*. — By  far  the  most 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Liverpool  Collections 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  acquisition  of  the  Tristram 
Collection  of  Birds.  This  is  an  historical  collection,  long 
recognized  among  ornithologists  as  one  of  the  first  importance. 
It  was,  if  not  the  last,  almost  the  last,  of  the  great  undis- 
persed  private  collections  which  were  amassed  by  wealthy 
cultivators  of  this  science  in  England  during  the  past  half- 
century  or  more,  nearly  every  one  of  which  has  now  become 
incorporated  in  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
South  Kensington,  either  by  gift  or  by  purchase.  No  such 
general  collections  are  now  being  made.  Ornithologists,  as 
a  rule,  now  restrict  themselves — owing  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject — to  collecting  and  studying  the  birds  of  one,  or 
even  part  of  one,  region,  or  the  species  of  a  single  family,  or 
of  a  few  families  at  most.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  of  such  general  collections  was  brought  together 
at  Knowsley  by  the  14th  Lord  Derby,  who,  by  bequeathing 
it  to  the  City  of  Liverpool,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  Museum. 

This  new  acquisition  was  formed  by  Henry  Baker  Tristram, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Durham  Cathedral,  its 
foundation  dating  from  the  year  1844,  when,  an  under- 
graduate, he  began  to  collect  British  and  European  birds. 
Having,  soon  after  that  year,  accepted  an  oflScial  post  in 

♦  Extracted  from  the  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Public  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Art  Gallerj'  of  the  City  of  Liver- 
BOOl  for  the  year  ending  dlst  December,  189C. 
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Bermuda^  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  collecting  the  birdii  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands. 

Visits  to  North  America  followed^  which  resulted  in  largo 
additions  of  the  avifauna  of  that  region  being  amassed.  An 
is  widely  known^  Canon  Tristram  has,  at  various  [M;rio<U  of 
his  life^  paid  extended  visits  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  as  wull 
as  to  the  countries  of  Northern  Africa  on  the  Mcditerranftan 
Littoral^  to  the  Sahara  Desert,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  U) 
Madeira,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  collection.  Ac;- 
cordingly  the  birds  of  all  these  regions  arc  well  rcrpreseriti'd 
in  it.  In  every  case  the  birds  descril>ed  and  figured  in 
his  various  works,  in  'The  Ibis/ and  in  the  '  IVoiiecjilings' 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  were  retained  in  his 
own  cabinet^  and  these  types  add  much  to  the  intrinsic  ni  well 
as  to  the  historical  interest  of  his  collection. 

During  a  visit  paid  at  a  later  [icricMl  to  Japan,  Dr.  Trisiriiin 
obtained  a  large  series  of  rare  and  interestinfc  Mprrirs  iH' 
Eastern  Palsearctic  birds,  and  on  his  way  through  Atn<rriea 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  species  from  that  region 
still  desiderata  in  his  cabinets.  iJesides  his  perHoriul  eon- 
tributions  to  his  collection,  Dr.  Tristram  ha^  maintained, 
throughout  his  life,  an  extensive  eorrespondenee  with 
naturalists,  travellers,  misnionaricw,  consuls,  and  ollicers  of 
Her  Majesty^s  Army  and  Navy  in  mont  (|uarters  of  the 
globe^  many  of  whom  he  was  the  mc;ans  of  inspiring  with 
some  of  his  own  love  of  ornithology,  inducing  them  toeo]h*(*t 
and  investigate  the  bird-life  of  many  little-viHJted  regions 
and  send  home  the  fruits  of  their  investigations.  Through 
these  agents,  by  exchange,  purefiase,  or  gift,  the;  Tristram 
Museum  obtained  annually  large  aeecHnionN.  Special  atten- 
tion was  given  by  the  Canon  to  the  birds  of  the  Oceanic 
Islands,  chiefly  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  OceauH,  and  the 
collection,  which  is  specially  rich  in  this  department,  has 
been,  as  he  himself  has  remarked,  ''  most  valuable  in  the 
study  of  types  under  changed  conditions,  and  especially  in 
isolation.'^  There  are,  in  the  eollcdtion,  specimens  of  a 
number  of  species  now  extinct,  and  so  rare  that  but  very  few 
museums  anywhere  possess  examples.  Of  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Labrador  Duck  {Camplol{emus  labradoricus), 
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the  Norfolk-hland  Parrot  (Nestor  productus),  and  the  Rara- 
tongan  Flycatcher  (Monarcha  dimidiata)  ;  besides  a  number 
of  bones  of  the  Great  Auk  {AIca  impennis). 

The  Tristram  Collection  is  poorer  in  South- American  birds 
than  in  those  of  any  other  region.  In  the  birds  of  that 
region,  however,  the  famous  collection  of  the  14th  Earl 
of  Derby,  presented  to  the  Museum  in  1851,  is  singularly 
rich,  so  that  the  two  collections  supplement  each  other  in  a 
most  unexpected  manner,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
entire  collection  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  when 
the  general  catalogue,  now  in  progress,  has  been  completed, 
is  second  only  to  that  in  the  British  Museum.  What  the 
number  of  species  and  specimens  in  the  Derby  Collection 
may  be  it  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  say,  as  no  catalogue  at 
all  approaching  completeness  exists ;  but  it  is  well  known  to 
contain  a  very  large  number  of  specimens  of,  perhaps,  even 
greater  historical  interest  than  the  Tristram  Collection,  as 
they  were  obtained  in  the  great  voyages  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  So  far  as  the  catalogue  has  progressed,  there 
are  indications  that  a  number  of  untraoed  types  and  historical 
specimens  will  be  found  to  have  been  buried  in  the  Derby 
cabinets.  

Restored  Skeleton  of  iEpyornis. — Amongst  the  numerous 
objects  of  scientific  interest  at  the  Royal  Society's  Conver- 
sazione on  May  19th  was  a  restored  skeleton  of  the  JEJpyomw 
hildebrandti  of  Burckhardt,  put  together  in  the  British 
Museum  from  the  numerous  bones  of  this  form  recently 
obtained  by  Dr.  C.  I.  Forsyth  Major  at  Sirabe,  in  Mada- 
gascar. This  is  the  first  skeleton  of  the  -^pyomithidae 
articulated,  and  is  nearly  complete.  It  stands  about  62 
inches  (  =  158  cm.)  in  height. 

Movements  of  Ornithologists  and  Collectors  at  home  and 
abroad, — Mr.  E.  W.  Oates  has  quitted  Burmah  for  England, 
and  will  shortly  take  up  his  permanent  residence  in  or  near 
London.  We  are  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  rank  our  friend 
again  among  the  ornithologists  of  the  metropolis.  There  is 
an  ample  field  at  home  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities  and 
powers  of  work. 
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Mr.  J,  E.  S.  Moore  lias  returned  home  from  liis  expedition 
to  Lake  Tanp;aiiyika,  and  is  now  busily  engaged  in  working 
out  the  results.  Among  hia  collections  is  a  small  series  of 
birds,  but  his  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the 
lacustrine  fauna.  Mr.  Moore  gave  an  account  of  his  general 
zoological  results  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society 
on  the  ith  of  May  last,  and  exhibited  a  very  interestiug 
scries  of  his  specimeua  ut  the  Royal  Society's  Soiree  on 
May  19th. 

Mr.  Alexander  Whytc,  F.Z.S.,  has  come  home  from 
Nyasaland  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest  upon  retiring  from 
the  service  of  the  British  Central-African  Administration. 
His  extensive  collections  from  the  Nyika  plateau,  in  North 
Nyaaa,  are  being  worked  out  at  the  British  Museum,  and  wc 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  an  account  of  the 
birds,  which  Capt.  Shelley  is  now  engaged  upon.  Another 
collection,  obtained  by  Mr.  Whyte  from  the  moantaiu-distriot 
north  of  Zomba,  has  also  recently  arrived,  and  further  col- 
lections are  on  their  way  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lort  Phillips  carried  out  another  very  suc- 
cessful expedition  to  the  hills  of  Somaliland  last  winter,  and 
brought  back  a  fine  series  of  birds,  of  which  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  an  account  in  a  future  issue.  As  will  be  seen  by  onr 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  B.O.C  (above,  p.  448), 
examples  of  several  new  species  were  obtained,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Lort  Phillips  have  now  left  lilngland  again  for  their 
summer- quarters  in  Norway. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  S.  Whitaker  returned  to  Palermo  at  the 
beginning  of  May  from  a  short,  but  not  unsuccessful,  orni- 
thological raid  into  Tunisia,  only  regretting  that  he  could 
not  remain  longer  in  the  coimtry.  Among  the  nests  taken 
were  those  of  Saxicola  magUt,  S,  leucura,  Emberha  Sahara, 
Eryihroxpiza  githttginea,  nnd  Otis  houbara.  Mr.  Whitaker 
took  three  nests  of  Saxicola  mcpsta,  with  eggs  in  them,  with 
his  own  hands.  He  discovered  a  place  where  Cheraophilug 
duponli  is  comparatively  abundant,  and  hopes  to  obtain  its 
eggs  on  another  occasion. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Perkins  has  now  finally  returned  to  England 
from  the  Sandwich  Island?,  where,  as  our  readers  know,  he 
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has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  the  investigation  of  the 
strange  zoology  of  that  group.  We  earnestly  hope  that  he 
may  have  further  contributions  to  oflTer  us  on  the  history 
and  habits  of  the  Hawaiian  birds.  His  recent  collections  from 
the  islands  of  Kauai^  Hawaii^  Oahu^  and  Maui  number  about 
230  skins^  of  which  the  first  set^  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  joint  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
British  Association^  will  go  to  the  British  Museum  and  the 
second  to  Cambridge. 

At  the  date  of  his  last  letter  (Jan.  24th,  1897),  Mr.  J. 
Graham  Kerr  was  still  at  "  Waikthlatingmayalma/^  in  the 
Chaco  Boreal  of  Paraguay,  and,  although  successful  in  his 
pursuit  of  Lepidosirenparadoxa,  was  unhappy  at  the  poverty  of 
mammals  and  birds.  Of  the  latter  he  had  met  with  examples 
of  about  100  species,  of  the  former  of  only  two  or  three ! 
There  had  been  rain,  heavy  and  continuous,  for  three  weeks, 
and  the  surrounding  country  was  nearly  all  under  water. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Andrews,  of  the  Geological  Department 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  has  received  leave  of  absence 
from  his  duties  in  order  to  undertake,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  John 
Murray,  F.R.S.,  a  complete  investigation  of  the  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  Christmas  Island,  which  lies  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
about  1 1°  S.  lat.,  oflF  Java.  Mr.  Andrews  has  left  England 
for  Batavia,  whence  a  vessel  will  be  provided  to  take  the 
exploring  party  to  its  destination. 

Two  good  collectors  are  hard  at  work  in  British  East 
Africa,  and  will,  no  doubt,  do  much  to  work  up  the  details  of 
its  rich  and  varied  fauna.  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  who  has  already 
made  such  splendid  collections  of  birds  in  East  Africa, 
is  now  Resident  at  Ravine  Station,  at  the  edge  of  the  Mau 
plateau.  Dr.  Hinde,  who  is  stationed  at  Machako's,  about 
300  miles  from  the  coast,  has  already  sent  several  collections 
of  birds  to  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Stanley  Flower  (Lieut.  5th  Fusiliers),  who  has  lately 
taken  up  an  appointment  as  Curator  of  the  Royal  Museum 
at  Bangkok,  has  been  making  a  collecting-expedition  up  the 
rivers  to  the  east  of  Bangkok,  and  sends  home  most  lively 
accounts  of  his  adventures  among  the  natives  and  wild 
animals.     Mr.  Flower  pays  special  attention  to  mammals 
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aiul  reptiles,  but  docs  not  neglect  birds,  and  will  doubtloas 
eventually  add  mucli  to  our  knowledge  of  the  still  imperfectly- 
known  avifauna  of  Sium. 

Mr,  G.  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton  left  England  again  in 
April  last  to  resume  his  duties  as  one  of  tlie  Naturalists  on  the 
English  Commission  for  the  luveatigation  of  the  "  Sealeries  " 
of  the  North  Pacifie,  concerning  the  proceedings  of  which 
duriug  last  year  a  Parliamentary  Blue-book  has  lately  been 
issued.  lie  went  first  to  Egypt,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  letter 
addressed  to  us  given  on  p.  484.  Proceeding  eastward,  he 
expected  to  be  at  Yokohama  on  May  30th,  to  join  Professor 
D'Arey  Thompson,  and  to  arrive  at  the  Kouimandorski 
Islands  about  the  middle  of  June,  Mr.  Barrett- Hamilton 
will  not,  we  trust,  forget  to  observe  and  collect  bii-ds. 

Our  friends  Mr.  Henry  J.  Pearson  and  Colonel  Feilden, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Curtis,  left  England  on  June  Ist  to  join 
the  yacht  'Laura'  at  Bergen.  This  veaael,  which  has  been 
strengthened  and  titted  for  Arctic  service,  has  been  chartered 
by  Mr.  Pearson  for  an  ornithological  excursion  to  Barents 
Sea.  The  programme  of  the  party  is  to  visit  Nova  Zembia 
and  the  island  of  Waygats,  and  to  explore  the  Great  Tundra 
of  the  Samoyeds  from  the  Ural  Mountains  westward  to  the 
Petshora  River.  The  bencioleut  protection  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Government  has  been  accorded  to  the  Expedition, 
ut  the  request  of  our  Foreign  Office  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  an  abundant  harvest  will  be  reaped. 

In  China  our  correspondents,  Mr.  P.  W,  Styan,  Mr.  .1.  D. 
de  La  Touche,  aud  Mr.  C.  B.  Rickett,  continue  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  tlie  native  avi- 
fauna. Mr.  Styau  sends  ns,  through  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant, 
a  most  interesting  narrative  of  an  expedition  into  the  Fohkien 
Hills  undcriakcn  by  our  three  ornithological  brelhren  in 
December  lust,  prepared  for  a  local  journal.  A  short  paper 
containing  the  principal  results  arrived  at  on  this  occasion 
has  been  also  received  aud  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 
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The  North-east  African  Hoopoe. — In  a  recent  paper  on 
the  birds  collected  by  Dr.  Muzioii  in  Tigre  (Boll.  Mus.  Zool. 
ed  Anat.  Comp.  Tor.  vol.  xii.  no.  287)  I  have  made  some 
remarks  about  the  Hoopoes  of  that  region,  four  specimens 
having  been  in  the  collection.  While  trying  to  identify  these 
birds,  I  was  at  variance  with  Mr.  Salvin,  who,  in  the '  Cata- 
logue of  Birds  in  the  British  Museum'  (vol.  xvi.  p.  4),  had 
united  the  North-east  African  bird  with  the  European  Upupa 
epops.  When  examining  the  African  birds  collected  by 
Dr.  Muzioii,  I  found  them  exactly  like  those  collected  in  the 
Bogos  country  by  Antinori  ( Antin.  &  Salvad. '  Viaggio  Bogos,' 
p.  58),  and  in  Shoa  by  the  same  collector  and  by  Dr.  Ragazzi 
(Ann.  Mu8.  Civ.  Gen.  (2)  i.  p.  105,  vi.  p.  220),  and  differing 
from  the  European  Hoopoes  in  several  respects,  especially 
in  wanting,  or  having  scarcely  perceptible,  the  white  sub- 
apical  spots  on  the  feathers  of  the  crest,  and  in  the  smaller 
dimensions.  The  African  Hoopoes  I  have  attributed  (//.  cc) 
to  U,  senegalensis,  Sw. 

Dr.  Muzioii,  having  read  my  remarks  on  his  specimens, 
writes  to  me  that  these  Hoopoes  certainly  belong  to  a  species 
different  from  U,  epops,  and  his  reason  for  this  positive  state- 
ment is  the  quite  peculiar  call  of  the  African  birds,  utterly 
different  from  that  of  the  European  Hoopoes,  with  which 
Dr.  Muzioii  is  well  acquainted :  he  adds  that  Hoopoes  are 
very  common  and  extremely  numerous  in  Tigr^  at  every 
season,  so  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  North*east  Africa 
there  is  a  resident  form  of  Upupa,  Dr.  Muzioii  has  also 
noticed  that  the  African  Hoopoes  lack  the  disgusting  smell 
of  musk  which  is  so  strong  in  the  European  birds. 

These  divergences  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  establish  the 
specific  distinction  of  the  North-east  African  Hoopoe,  which 
I  have  hitherto  called  U.  senegalensis.  Whether  this  is  its 
proper  name  I  cannot  say  quite  positively,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how  the 
North-African  form  differs  from  the  Indian  U,  indica. — 
T.  Salvadori,  C.M.Z.S. 
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XXXVIII.— Ofl  the  Birds  of  Zululandjounded  on  the  Collec- 
tions made  by  Mestra.  R.  B.  and  J.  D.  8.  Woodward. — 
Part  II.*  Systematic  List  of  the  Birds  of  Zululand.  By 
B.  BuwDLER  Sharfb,  LL.D.,  Assistant-Keeper,  Sub- 
Department  of  Vertebrata,  British  Muaeum. 

1.  Melierax  gabar. 

Melierax  gabar  (Daud.) ;  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr, 
p.  19. 

An  adult  female,  found  with  the  nest  containing  youtig 
birds.  The  neat  was  in  a  thorn-tree  on  the  Ivuna  River, 
which  lies  beyond  the  Nongoma  range  and  flows  into  the 
Black  Umfolosi, 

2.  ACCIFITER  MINDLLUS. 

AccipUer  minullus  (Daud.) ;  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S. 
Afr.  p.  23(1875). 

A  young  bird  from  £schowe  and  an  adult  male  from 
Ungoye;  the  latter  killed  in  August  1895. 

3.  ASTURINULA  UONOORAHMICA. 

Aslurinula  monogrammica  (Temm.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  42. 
No.  37,     Found  in  the  Ubombo  district. 

4.  BOBO  LACTEUB. 

Bubo  lacteiis  (Temm.)  ;  Sharpe,  t.c.  p.  71. 
An  adult  from  Uliindi  (p.  41-i), 

•  Foe  Tnrl  I.  sec  aitleil,  p.  400. 
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5.  Scops  capensis. 

Scops  capensis,  Smith ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  75. 
Ad  adult  from  Ulundi. 

6.  Glaucidium  perlatum. 

Glaucidium  perlatum  (Vieill.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
ii.  p.  209. 

Carine  perlata,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  77. 

One  specimen  from  Ulundi  and  another  from  the  Black 
Umfolosi  River  (p.  414) . 

7.    CaPRIMULOUS  EUROPiEUS. 

Caprimulgus  europeetis,  Linn. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  83. 

A  young  male  from  Eschowe  of  a  peculiar  coloration,  with 
the  scapulars  largely  varied  with  white  and  the  crown  of  the 
head  only  slightly  streaked  with  black.  On  showing  the 
bird  to  Mr.  Hartert,  however,  he  pronounces  it  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  C  europaus. 

8.  Caprimulgus  pectoralis. 

Caprimulgus  pectoralis,  Cuv. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  84. 
An  adult  male  from  Ulundi. 

9.  Caprimulgus  fervidus. 
Caprimulgus  fervidus,  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  86. 
An  adult  bird  from  Eschowe. 

10.    MeLITTOPHAGUS  ALBIFRONS. 

Melittophagus  albifrons  (Cab.  &  Hein.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xvii.  p.  53  (1884). 

Merops  nubicoides,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Air.  p.  99 
(1884). 

A  series  of  adult  birds  from  Eschowe  and  two  from  the 
Black  Umfolosi  River  (p.  409). 

11.  Melittophagus  meridionalis. 

Melittophagus  meridionalis,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvii.  p.  45,  pi.  i.  fig.  4  (1892;. 

Merops  pusillus,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  100. 

A  series  of  old  and  young  from  Eschowe,  Ulundi,  and 
the  Black  Umfolosi  River  (p.  409). 
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12.  COKACIAS  CAttDATA. 

Coradat  caudata,  Linn. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  104. 
One  specimeD  from  Ulnudi  (p.  414). 

13.  Hapaloderha  narina. 

Hapaloderma  narina  (Steph.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  106. 
A  series  of  males  and  females  from  Eschowe,  and  one  from 
Ungoye,  in  August  1895. 

14.  AlCEDO  SEMITORQUArA. 

Alcedo  aemitorguata,  Swains,  j  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  107, 
Two  specimens  from  Eschowe  (p.  415). 

15.  CmRythornis  cyanostioha. 

CorythorrUs  cyanastigma  (Riipp.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  108. 
Two  adults  from  Eschowe. 

16.  Cerylk  RUDta. 

Ceryle  rudia  (Linn.)  j  Sharpe,  t.c.  p.  110. 

One  male  adult  from  the  Black  Umfoloai  River  (p.  401). 

17.  Cebyle  maxima. 

Cerylemaxima  (Pall.);  Sharpe,  t.c.  p.  111. 

One  specimen  from  the  Santa  Lucia  Lake  (p.  415). 

18.  ISFlnlNA  NATALENSIS. 

Ispidina  nataleruia  (Smith) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  113. 
IHve  adults  from  Eschowe  and  a  young  bird  from  Ulundi 
(p.  415). 

19.  Halcyon  albiventris. 

Halcyon  albiventris  (Scop.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  115. 
Old  and  young  birds  from  Eschowe,  Ulundi,  and  the  Black 
XJmfolosi  River. 

20.  Halcyon  chelicctensis. 

Halcyon  cheticutensis  (Stanl.) ;  Sharpe,  t.c.  p.  117. 
One  male  and  one  female  from  Santa  Lucia  Lake  (June), 
and  one  adult  from  Eschowe. 
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21.  Halcyon  CYANOLEUCA. 

Halcyon  cyanoleuca  (Yieill.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  120. 
Foar  adults  from  Ulnndi  and  oae  from  the  Black  Umfolosi 
River  (p.  415). 

22.  LOPHOCEROS  EP1RHINU8. 

Lophoceros  epirhinus  (Sunder.);  Ogilvie  Grant,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xvii.  p.  408. 

Tockus  nasutus,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  133 
(1875). 

One  immature  bird  from  Ulundi. 

23.  LoPHOCEROS  LEUCOMELAS. 

Lophoceros  leucomelas  (Licbt.) ;  Ogilvie  Grant,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xvii.  p.  414. 

Tockus Jlavirostris,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  130 
(1875). 

Two  adults  from  Ulundi. 

24.  Upupa  africana. 

Upupa  africana^  Beclist. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  134. 
A  series  of  old  and  young  from  Eschowe,  Ulundi,  and 
the  Black  Umfolosi  River. 

25.    IrRISOR  VIRIDIS. 

Irrisor  oythrorhynchus  (uec  Lath.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  137. 

Irrisor  viridis  (Licht.) ;  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvi. 
p.  17. 

One  male  and  one  female  adult  from  St.  Lucia  Lake  in 
June,  and  two  adults,  one  in  moult,  from  Eschowe,  and  one 
from  the  Black  Umfolosi  River. 

26.  Rhinopomastus  cyanomelas. 

Rhinopomeistus  cyanomelas  (Vieill.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  138. 

A  series  of  adult  and  young  birds  from  Eschowe. 

27.    SCHIZORHIS  CONCOLOR. 

Schizorhis  concolor  (Smith)  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  144. 
One  adult  bird  from  Ulundi. 
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28.  Tdbacds  livinqstonii. 

T\tracua  livii^stonii  (Gray) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
lix.  p.  439. 

MeBSTs.  Woodward  write  to  me  that  they  have  procured 
thia  species  in  the  Ubombo  diatrict. 

S9.    CUCDLUS  CLAMOSDS. 

Cuculut  elamosus,  Lath.;  Sharpe,  t,  c,  p.  150. 
Two  adults  from  Eachowe  {p.  410), 

30.  Chrysococcyx  smaraouineus. 

Cuatlus  tmaragdineua  (Swains.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  151. 
Pour  adults  from  Eschowe  aod  one  from  the  Black  Umfo- 
losi  River  (p.  410). 

31.  ChRYSOCOCCYX  CUFREUB. 

Chrysococcyx  cupretu  (Bodd.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c,  p.  153, 
Five  adults  from  Eschowe,  one  from  the  Black  Umfolosi 
Riverj  and  one  young  bird  from  Ulundi  (p.  410). 

32.  Chrysoccocyx  elaasi. 

Cuculua  klaasii,  Steph. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  155. 

Chrytococcyx  klaasii,  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit,  Mus,  xix. 
p.  283. 

Five  adult  bii-ds  from  Eschowe,  one  immature  from 
Ulnndi,  and  one  adult  from  the  Black  IFmfoIosi  River. 

33.  COCCYBTZB  CAPER. 

Coccysles  cafer  (Licht.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  158. 
Two  adult  birds  from  HIabisa. 

3i.    CeDTH  HOC  HARKS  AUSTRALIS. 

Ceuthmochares  auslralis,  Sharpe  ;  id.  t,  c.  p.  ICI,  pi.  v. 
fig.  1- 

Two  adults  from  Hlabisa. 

35,    CbNTROFUS  NATALENSIS. 

Ceniropua  superdUosus  (aec  Hempr.  &  Ehr.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c. 
p.  163. 

Centropua  naialensis,  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mua.  xix, 
p.  3fi2. 

Two  adults  from  Hlabisa. 
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36.  Indicator  indicator. 

Indicator  sparmanni,  Steph. ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  166. 

Indicator  indicator  (Gm.) ;  Shelley^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xix.  p.  5. 

One  adult  from  Ulundi  and  one  from  the  Black  Umfolosi 
River. 

37.  Indicator  yariegatus. 

Indicator  variegatus,  Less. ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  7. 
An  adult  from  Eschowe. 

38.  Indicator  minor. 

Indicator  minor,  Steph. ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  169. 
Three  adults  from  Eschowe. 

39.  Melanobucco  torquatus. 

Pogonorhynchus  torquattis  (Dumont) ;  Sharpest,  c.  p.  172. 

Melanobucco  torquatus,  Shelley^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  24. 

Two  adults  from  Eschowe  and  two  adult  females  from 
Santa  Lucia  Lake^  June  1895  (p.  405). 

40.  Barbatula  pusilla. 

Barbatula  pusilla  (Dumont) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  175. 
Four  adults  from   Eschowe  and    one  adult   male  from 
Santa  Lucia  Lake  (pp.  404,  405). 

41.  Barbatula  bilineata. 

Barbatula  bilineata  (Sundev.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  176. 
Four  adults  from  Eschowe,  and  one  adult  female  from 
Ungoye,  August  1895  (p.  402). 

42.  Smilorhis  leucotis. 

Smilorhis  leucotis  (Sundev.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  177. 
No.  9.  Three  adults  from  Eschowe  and  three  from  the 
Lower  Umfolosi  River,  August  1895  (pp.  402,  420). 

43.    TaiCHOLiEMA  LEUCOMELAN. 

Pogonorhynchus  leucomelas  (Bodd.)  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  173. 
TrichoUema  leucomelan,  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mua.  xix. 
p.  31. 

One  adult  with  the  red  frontal  patch  very  small. 
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44.  Trachtphonits  caper. 

TVachi/phonus  cafer  (Lesa.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  178. 
No.  1.     One  adult  from  Eschowe. 

45.  Stactol£ua  woodwardi.     (See  Plate  X.  p.  404.) 
Siactolama  woodwardi,  Shelley,  Bull.  Brit.  Orn.  Club,  v. 

p.  iv  (1895);  Ibis,  1896,  p.  133. 

A  eeriea  from  Eschowe  and  oae  male  from  Ungoye, 
Augnst  1895. 

This  Bpecies  is  very  closely  allied  to  Stactoltsnia  olivacea, 
Shelley  (see  *  Ibis,'  1880,  p.  331,  pi.  vii. ;  B.  M.  C.  lix. 
p.  49),  the  type  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
figure  of  the  latter  bird  is  introduced  into  the  background 
of  the  Plate  of  S.  woodwardi*,  in  order  that  the  differences 
between  the  two  birds  may  be  appreciated  (p.  404). 

46.  Camfothera  bbnnetti. 

Campothera  bennetti  (Smith) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  181. 

One  adult  male  from  the  Black  Umfulosi  River,  and  a 
female  from  the  Ivuna  Rirer,  which  flows  into  the  Black 
Umfolosi. 

47.  Thripias  nahaquos. 

Thripiaa  namaqtma  (Licht.) ;  Hai^tt,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
iviii.  p.  306(1890). 

Dendropxev$  namaquut,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr. 
p.  188. 

An  adult  male  from  HIabisa,  and  three  adult  males  and 
one  female  from  Eschowe. 

48.  DENnaoFictrs  cardinalis. 

Dendropicua  eardtnalta  (Gm.)  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c  p.  190, 
One  male  and  two  females  from  Eschowe. 

49.  Mesopicus  oaisEocEPHALns. 

Mesopicua  griieocephaha  (Bodd.)  ;  Hargitt,  Cat,  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xviii.  p.  371  (1890), 

Dendropicua  menalruus,  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  191. 
Three  males  and  two  femalea  adult  from  Eschowe. 

•  By  an  nvewiglit,  the  nnme  of  S.  olwarfa  (fig.  2)  has  been  omitted  from 
the  Plate. 
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50.  IyNX  PECTORALIS. 

Yunx  pectoralis,  Vig. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  191. 
One  adult  from  Eschowe  (p.  411). 

51.  FOROCEPHALUS  PU8CICAPILLU8. 

Pceocephalus  fuscicapxlltts  (Verr.  et  Des  Mur«) ;  Salvad. 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xx.  p.  3G8  (1891). 

Psittacus  ftiscicapillus,  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  197. 

One  male  and  five  females  from  Santa  Lucia  Lake,  June 
1895,  three  adults  from  the  Black  Umfolosi  River,  and  one 
from  Ulundi  (p.  415). 

52.  TURDUS  LITSITSIRUPA. 

Tardus  liisitsirupa  (Smith)  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  198. 
Two  adults  from  Eschowe  and  one  from  Ulundi.     Also 
procured  on  the  Ivuna  River  below  the  Nongoma  range. 

53.  TURDUS  LIBONYANUS. 

Turdus  libonyanus  (Smith) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  199. 
A  series  of  adult  birds  from  Eschowe. 

54.  Turdus  olivaceus. 

Turdus  olivaceus,  Linn. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  200. 
One  adult  and  one  immature  from  Eschowe. 

55.  Phyllostrophus  capensis. 

Phyllostrophus  capensis,  Swains. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  203. 
One  adult  from  Eschowe ;  one  adult  male  from  Santa  Lncia 
Lake,  June ;  and  one  female  from  Ungoye,  August  1895. 

56.  Andropadus  importunus. 

Andropadus  importunus  (Vieill.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  204. 
Five  adults  from  Eschowe  and  one  female  from  Ungoye, 
August  1895. 

57.  Xenocichla  plavistrtata. 

Xenodchla  flavistriata,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vi. 
p.  100(1881). 

Andropadus  flavostriatus,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr. 
p.  206. 

A  series  of  adult  birds  from  Eschowe  and  three  males  and 
two  females  from  Ungoye  in  August  1895. 
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58.  Chlorocichla  flavivbntrib. 

Chhrodckla fiaviverUris  (Smith);  Sharpe,  Cat,  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  Ti.  p.  113  (1881). 

Oiijiyei*_j?atfii;eBfm,  Sharpe,  e(i.Layard'sB.  S.  Afr.  p.  203. 

A  aeries  from  Eschowe  and  a  female  from  the  Lower 
Umfolosi  River,  August  1895;  and  an  adult  female  from 
Santa  Lucia  Lake,  June  1895  (p.  402j. 

59.  Pycnonotos  nioricans. 

Pycnonotui  nigricam  (Vieill.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
vi.  p.  134  {1881). 

Pycnoitotut  capensia  (pt.),  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr, 
p.  207. 

One  adult  bird  from  Eschowe. 

60.  CRATtROPUS  JARDINtl. 

Crateropus  jarditUi,  Smith;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  212. 
Two  adults  from  Ulundi  and  one  from  Eschowe. 

61.  CosSYPBA  BICOLDR. 

Coisypha  bir.olor  (Sparrm.) ;  Sharps,  t.  c.  p.  222. 
A  series  from  Eschowe. 

62.  COSSTPHA  NATALEN8IB. 

Coisypha  nalalenns,  Smith  ;   Sharpe,  t.  c,  p.  223. 
Two  adults  from  Eschowe  and  an  adult  male  from  Santa 
Lucia  Lake,  June  1895. 

63.  CnSSYFHA  CAFFRA. 

Cosmjpha  caffra  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  224. 
No.  19.  Three  adults  from  Eschowe. 

64.  COSSYPHA  HDMERALIS. 

Cassypha  humeralit  (Smith) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  228. 
One  adult  from  Esehowe  and  one  from  the  Black  Umfolosi 
River. 

65.  Aedonopsis  sionata. 

Aedonopaia  aignata  (Sundev.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B,  Brit.  Mus. 
vi.  p.  69. 

Cusaypha  aignata,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  229. 

Two  adults  from  E:4chowe  and  ouc  adult  male  from  Uii- 
goyc,  August  1895. 
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66.  Saxicola  oaltoni. 

Saxicola  galtoni  (Strickl.)  ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  234. 

A  specimeD  from  the  Ivuua  River,  below  the  Nongoma 
range. 

"  Female.  Nest  in  a  hole  in  a  bank.  Three  eggs — ^blue, 
spotted  with  brown." 

Q7.  Pratincola  torquata. 
Pratincola  torquata  (Linn.)  \  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  250. 
One  male  and  one  female  from  Eschowe  and  one  male 
from  Santa  Lucia  Lake,  June  1895. 

68.  Erythropyoia  leucophrys. 

Erytkropygia  leucophrys  (Vieill.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  vii.  p.  74. 

Aedon  leucophrys,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr. 
p.  252. 

No.  5.  A  series  from  Escbowe  and  one  from  Ulundi. 

69.    CiSTICOLA  SUBRUFICAPILLA. 

Cisticola  subruficapilla  (Smith) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  266. 
No.  17.  One  adult  from  Ulundi  and  two  from  Eschowe. 

70.  Cisticola  terrestris. 

Cisticola  terrestris  (Smith)  \  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
vii.  p.  266. 

A  male  from  the  Ivuna  River,  below  the  Nongoma  range. 
''  This  bird  inhabits  open  grass-land,  and  flies  high  in  the 
^r  with  a  jerking  motion,  making  a  cracking  noise  with  its 
wings,  and  uttering  a  metallic  cry  at  the  same  time.  It 
darts  suddenly  down  to  the  ground,  which  it  quits  again 
immediately  and  repeats  the  performance.'^ 

71.  Cisticola  lugubris. 

Cisticola  lugubris  (Rtipp.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
vii.  p.  280. 

Cisticola  fulvifrons,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr. 
p.  264. 

No.  14.  An  adult  from  Eschowe. 
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72.  CiSTICOLA  NATALENBIS. 

daticola  nataleruis  (Smith) ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Miu. 
¥ii.  p.  278. 

Citticola  cwrviroatrit  (Sunder.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  263. 
Two  adult  birds  from  Eschowe. 

73.  CiSTICOLA  CINEKASCENS. 

Chticola  citteraacem  (Heugl.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mub. 
vii.  p.  248. 

An  adult  from  Hlabisa.  It  is  apparently  in  full  winter 
plumage,  and  agrees  with  others  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum.  Captain  Shelley  agrees  with  me  in  the 
determination  of  the  species,  which  has  not  been  met  with 
before  to  the  south  of  Nyasaland. 

74.  Sfbenceacub  natalensib. 

SphencEocus  natalenaia,  Shelley ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  825> 
An  adult  bird  from  Eschowe. 

75.  ScBIXNtCOLA  AFICALtS. 

Sekcsnicola  apicatU  (Licht.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
vii.  p.  110. 

Catriacua  apicalia,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  283. 
One  adult  bird  from  Eschowe  (see  p.  401) . 

76.  ACBOCEFHALUS  BJtTICATtTB. 

Acrocephalus  bteticatta  (Vieill.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  290. 
No.  15.  One  adult  from  Eschowe. 

77.  PhYLLOSCOPUS  TaOCBtLUS. 

Phylloscopm  trochilua  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  298. 
One  adult  from  Eschowe. 

78.  EkEUOUELA  DSTICOLLtB. 

Eremomela  usticollis,  Sunder. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  298. 
One  adult  from  Ulundi. 

79.  EUPRINODBB  FLAVIDUS. 

Euprinodes  fiavidus  (Strickl.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
vii.  p.  142. 

Dryodromat  fiavida,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  299. 
Que  adult  female  from  Eschowe,  and  an  adult  male  from 
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the  HIatikulu  forest,  in  Zambana's  territory,  north  of  the 
Pongola. 

80.  Sylviella  rufescens. 

Sylviella  rufescens  ( Vieill.)  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  pp.  303,  828. 
One  adult  from  Eschowe. 

81.  Fromerops  ourneyi. 

Promerops  gumeyi,  Verr. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  306. 
One  adult  from  Ulundi. 

82.  Nectarinia  famosa. 

Nectarinia  famosa  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  306. 
Two  immature  birds  from  Eschowe  (p.  409). 

83.    CiNNYRIS  VERREAUXI. 

Cinnyris  verreauxi.  Smith ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  309. 
One  male  and  one  female  from  Santa  Lucia  Lake,  June 
1895;  and  two  adults  from  Eschowe  (p.  402). 

84.  Cinnyris  olivaceus. 

Cinnyris  olivaceus,  Smith ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  310. 
A  series  from   Eschowe  and  one  adult  male  from  Santa 
Lucia  Lake,  June  1895. 

85.  Cinnyris  outturalis. 

Cinnyris  gutturalis  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  311. 
A   series   of  adult   and   immature   birds  from  Eschowe, 
Ulundi,  and  Santa  Lucia  Lake. 

86.  Cinnyris  CHALYBiCA. 

Cinnyris  chalybaa  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  314. 
Three  adult  males  from  Eschowe. 

87.  Cinnyris  amethystina. 

Cinnyris  amethystina  (Shaw) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  315. 
A  series  of  adult  and  immature  birds  from  Eschowe  and 
one  adult  male  from  Santa  Lucia  Lake,  June  1895  (p.  410). 

88.  Cinnyris  talatala. 

Cinnyris  talatata  (Smith) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  318,  pi.  vii. 
A  series  of  males  and  females,  adult  and  immature,  from 
Eschowe. 
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89.  ClNNTRIS  HARtQTJENSIS. 

dnnyrit  mariquenais.  Smith ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  319. 
Four  adult  birds  from  Ulundi  aud  two  Erom  Eschove. 

90.  Anthodiata  collaris. 

AnikoduBta  coUarit  (Vieill.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  320. 
Three  adults  from  Eschowe. 

91.  ZoSTEROPa  VIREKS. 

Zotteropa  vireng,  Bp.  j  Sharpe,  t.  e.  p.  325. 

Two  adults  from  Eschowe. 

93.  Chloropeta  natalensis. 

Chloropeta  nalalensis,  Smith;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  335. 

One  adult  from  Eschowe. 

93.  MUSCICAPA  GRISOU. 

Muacicapa  gritola,  LiuD. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c,  p.  338. 
One  adult  from  Uluudi  and  oae  from  Eschowe. 

94.  MOSCICAFA  CXRDLESCENS. 

Muacicapa  ctsruleacent  (Hartl.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  310. 
One  adult  from  Eschowe. 

95.  Tarsiger  stellatds. 

Taraiger  atellaius  (Vieill.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i». 
p.  261. 

Poffonocickla  atellata,  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr, 
p.  342. 

Three  adults  from  Eschowe. 

96.  BaTIS  MOLITOR, 

Balia  molitor  (Haliu  &  Kiistcr)  j  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  318,  pi.  x. 
fig.  1. 

Due  male  and  one  female  from  Et>cliowc  and  one  mule 
adult  from  Ulundi. 

97.  Alseonax  aoubta. 

Aheonax  aduala  (Boie)  ;  Sharps,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  iv. 
]).  129. 

Muacicapa  ttndulata  (iiec  Gm.) ;  Shari)C,  cd.  Lajard's  B. 
S.  Afr.  p.  339. 

Odc  udult,  without  locality. 
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98.  Terpsiphone  cristata. 

Terpsiphone  cristata  (Om.) ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  352. 
Seven  adult  birds  from  Eschowe. 

99.  Cryptolopha  ruficapilla. 

Cryptolopha  ruficapilla  (Sundev.) ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mas.  iv.  p.  400. 

Pindalus  ruficapillus,  Sharpe^  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr. 
p.  302. 

One  adult  from  Eschowe. 

100.    HiRUNDO  RUSTICA. 

Hirundo  rustica,  Linn. ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  362. 

Two  adults  and  three  immature  birds  from  Eschowe. 

101.  Hirundo  puella. 

Hirundo  puella,  Temm. ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  373. 
Three  adults  from  Eschowe. 

102.  Lanius  collaris. 

Ltonius  collaris,  Linn. ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  374. 
One  adult  from  Eschowe. 

103.  Enneoctonus  collurio. 

Enneoctonus  collurio  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  378. 
Two  adult  males  and   one   female   from   Eschowe;    one 
female  and  a  partial  albino  from  Ulundi. 

104.  Urolestes  melanoleucus. 

Urolestes  melanoleucus.  Smith;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  380. 
Three  adults  from  Ulundi,  and  one  adult  and  one  imma- 
ture from  the  Black  Umfolosi  River. 

105.  Laniarius  quadricolor. 

Laniarius  quadricolor,  Cass. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  381,  pi.  xi. 

A  series  of  males  and  females,  adult  and  young,  from 
Eschowe,  Lower  Black  Umfolosi  River,  August  1895^  and 
Santa  Lucia  Lake  in  June  of  the  same  year  (p.  408). 

106.  Laniarius  olivaceus. 

Laniarius  olivaceus,  Shaw;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  382. 
Two  adults  from  Eschowe  and  one  male  from  the  Lower 
Umfolosi  River,  August  1895. 
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107.  LaNIARICS  RUBIGINOSD9. 

Ijaaiariu*  rubiff'motua.  Sunder. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  383. 
One  adult  Ax>m  Eschowe  aud  one  male  from  the  Lower 
Vmfolosi  RiTer,  Aagust  1895. 

108.  LaNUBIOH  SOLPHUREIPeCTDS. 

Laniarius  sulphur eipectus,  Less. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  384. 

A  series  from  Eschowe,  two  adult  females  from  Santa  Lucia 
Lake,  June  1895,  and  one  female  from  the  Lower  Umfolosi 
Hirer,  August  1895. 

109.  Lamaridb  poliocefhalus. 

Laniarius  poliocephaliu,  Licht. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  387. 
One  adult  from  Eschowe  and  one  from  the  Lower  Black 
Umfolosi  River, 

110.  NiCATOR  QDLARIS. 

Laniarius  gularis,  Fiusch  &  HartL ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  390. 

An  adult  from  the  Ivuna  River,  below  the  Nongoma  range. 
This  greatly  extends  the  range  of  the  species,  which  was 
hitherto  known  only  from  the  Zambesi. 

111.  Dryoscopus  cubla. 

Laniarius  cubla.  Lath. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  393. 
Six  adults  from  Eschowe  and  one  female  adult  from  Un- 
goye,  August  1895. 

llii.  Telephondb  seneoalds. 

Laniarius  senegalua  (Linn.)  j  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  391. 

One  adult  from  Eschowe. 

113.  DrYOSCOPOS  BUFITENTRIS. 

Ih-yoscopus  rufiventris  (Swains.) ;  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  viii.  p.  134. 

ianioHua /wTM^ineiw,  Sunder. ;  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B. 
S.  Afr.  p.  393. 

One  immature  from  Eschowe. 

114.  NlLAUS  CAPEN8I8. 

Nilaus  capensia  (Shaw) ;  Gadow,  Cat,  B,  Brit.  Mus.  riii, 
p.  168. 

Nilaus  hrubru  (Lath.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  397. 

A  scricti  of  adult  aud  immature  specimens  from  Ulundi. 
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115.  Campophaoa  nioka. 

Campophaga  nigra,  Vieill. ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  898. 

No.  21.  A.  series  of  males  and  females  from  Escbowe,  one 
male  from  Ungoye^  August  1895 ;  and  one  female  from  Santa 
Lucia  Lake^  June  1895. 

116.  Campophaoa  hartlaubi. 

Campophaga  hartlaubi,  Salvad. ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  398. 
Two  males  adult  from  Eschowe^  one  male  from  the  Lower 
Umfolosi  River,  August  1895^  and  one  female  from  Ulundi. 

117.    GrAUCALUS  CiESlUS. 

Graucalus  casitts,  Licht. ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  399. 
Two  adults  from  Eschowe. 

118.  Bradyornis  oatesi. 

Bradyomis  oatesi,  Sharpe;  id.  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr. 
p.  402. 

Two  specimens  from  the  Ivuna  River,  below  the  Non- 
goma  range.  This  is  an  extension  of  the  range  of  the  species 
to  the  southward. 

119.  Bradyornis  silens. 

Bradyornis  silens,  Shaw  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  404. 

Mo.  3.  One  adult  from  Eschowe  and  one  from  Hlabisa. 

120.  Frionops  talacoma. 

Prionops  talacoma.  Smith  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  406. 
Four  adults  from  Eschowe,  one  from  Ulundi,  and  two 
females  from  Santa  Lucia  Lake,  June  1895. 

121.  BuCHANGA  ASSIMILIS. 

Buchanga  assimilis,  Bechst. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  408. 
One  adult  from  Eschowe. 

122.  DiCRURUS  LUDWIOII. 

Dicrurus  ludwigii.  Smith ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  410. 
No.  20.  A  series  of  adult  birds  from  Eschowe. 

123.  Oriolus  larvatus. 
Oriolus  larvatus,  Licht. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  413. 
A  series  of  adult  and  immature  birds  from  Eschowe,  and 
two  immature  females  from  Ungoye,  August  1 895. 
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124.  DlLOFHUS  CARUNCULATCa. 

Dilophus  carunculalns  (Gin.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  421. 

To  a  specimen  from  the  Ivuna  River  Messrs.  Woodward 
attach  a  note ; — "  This  Starling  is  common  and  differs  from 
the  wattled  form  in  having  a  white  rump  and  no  wattles. 
T^fale  and  female  the  same." 

The  bird  which  I  have  described  in  the  'Catalogue  of 
Birds '  as  the  adult  female  lias  the  white  rump  strongly 
developed,  whereas  in  the  male  the  rump  is  only  a  little 
paler  cream-colour  than  the  back.  Young  birds  seem  iu- 
variably  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of  white  on  the  rump, 
and,  to  judge  from  the  series  in  the  British  Museum,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  species  has  a  winter  plumage,  but  this  can 
be  determined  only  by  naturalists  on  the  spot. 

125.  BUPHAGA  AFRICANA. 

Buphaga  africana,  Linn. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  418. 
Two  adults  from  the  Black  Umfolosi  River. 

126.  BUPHAOA  ERVTHBOBHYNCHA. 

Buphaga  eryihrorkyncka,  Stanl.;  Sharpe,  t.  e.  p.  420. 
Four  adults  from  Eschowe  and  one  from  the  Black  Um- 
folosi River  {p.  416). 

127.  Lam  PROcoLica  PIKES  ICO  PTERDS, 

Lamprocolius pbanicopterus.  Swains.;  Sharpe,  t. c.  p. 425. 
Six  adult  and  immature  birds  from  Eschowe  and  one  from 
the  Black  Umfolosi  River  {p.  405). 

128.  Lampkocolius  melanooasteb. 

Lamprocohua  melanogaater,  Swains. ;  Sbarpe,  t,  c,  p.  428. 
Three  adults  and  one  young  from  Eschowe  (p.  405). 

129.  Pholidauoes  verreauxii. 

PhoUdauges  verreauxii,  Bocage ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  428. 
A  series  of  old  and  young  from   Eschowe  and   two  from 
the  Black  Umfolosi  River. 

130.  Pe\thetbia  ahdens. 

Vidua  ardens  (Bodd  )  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  455. 
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Penthetria  ardens,  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  215 
(1890). 

A  series  of  old  and  young  specimens  from  Eschowe 
(p.  410). 

131.  Penthetria  albonotata. 

Penthetria  albonotata  (Cass.)  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  460. 
Two  adult  birds  from  the  Ivuua  River,  below  the  Non- 
goma  range. 

132.  Sycobrotus  bicolor. 

Sycobrotus  bicolor,  Vieill. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  432. 
A  series  of  adult  birds  from  Eschowe. 

133.*  SiTAGRA  OCULARIA. 

Hyphanturgus  ocularius,  Smith  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  435. 
Sitagra  ocularia,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  427 
(1890). 
A  series  of  males  and  females  from  Eschowe. 

134.  Hyphantornis  spiloxotus. 

Hyphantornis  spilonotus,  Vig. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  437 ;  id. 
Cat.  B.  yiii.  p.  468(1890). 

Six  adult  males  and  one  female  from  Eschowe. 

135.  Hyphantornis  cabanisi. 

Hyphantornis  cabanisi,  Peters;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  442;  id. 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  461  (1890). 

Two  adult  males  and  one  female  from  Eschowe. 

136.  Amblyospiza  albiprons  (Vig.). 
Amblyospiza  albifrons  (Vig.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  449. 

One  male  from  the  Lower  Umfolosi  River,  August  1895, 
and  three  immature  birds  from  Eschowe. 

137.  Steganura  paradisea. 

Steganura  paradisea  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xiii.  p.  211. 

Vidua  verreauxii,  Cass.;  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr. 
p.  452. 

A  series  of  adult  males  and  two  females  from  Eschowe, 
and  two  adult  males  from  the  Black  Umfolosi  River. 
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138.  Vidua  pkincipalis. 

Vidua  principalis  (Liao.) ;  Sbarpe,  t.  c.  p.  453. 
Three  adult  aod  immature  males  from  Eschowe. 

139.  HYFOGH«aA  FnNBKEA. 

Hypoehara  fanerea  (De  Tarrag.) ;  Sbarpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xiii.  p.  310  (1890). 
Three  adults  from  Eschowe. 

140.  Fyboublana  okyz. 

Pyr&melana  oryx  (Liuu.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  462. 
Two  males  and  two  females  from  Ulundi. 

141.  ZoNOOASTRIS  UELBA. 

Pytelia  melba  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  468. 

Zonogaslris  melba,  Sharpe,  Cat.  Brit.  B.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  296. 

Two  adults  from  lilschowe. 

142.  Laqonosticta  incana. 

Estrelda  incana,  Suudev. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  470. 
Lagonosticla    incana,    Sharpe,   Cat.    B.    Brit.    Mus.   xiii. 
p.  284. 

One  adult  from  Eschowe  (p.  411). 

143.  EsTRILDA  ANOOl-ENSta. 

Vrieginthua  cyanogaater  (Daud.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  473. 
Estrilda  ungolenais,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  402. 
Four  adults  from  Eschowe. 

144.  Laoonosticta  bubbicata. 

Lagonosticta  rubricata  (Licht.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  475;  id. 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  281. 

One  adult  from  the  Black  Umfolosi  River. 

145.  Passek  DiFFuatra. 

Passer  diffusus,  Smith ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  480. 
Two  adults  from  Eschowe. 

14G.  1'etronia  fetbo.vblla. 

Pelronia  pelronella  (Licht.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  481. 

Que  adult  and  three  youug  from  Eschowe. 
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147.  Serinus  icterus. 

Crithagra  ictera  (Vieill.)  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  484. 
Serinus  icterus,  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xii.  p.  356. 
Three  adults  from  Eschowe  (p.  411). 

148.  Serinus  sulphuratus. 

Crithagra  sulphurata  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  486. 
Serinus  sulphuratus,   Sharpe,   Cat.    B.    Brit.    Mas.   xii. 
p.  352. 

Two  adults  from  Eschowe. 

149.  Fringillaria  tahapisi. 

Fringillaria  tahapisi  (Smith) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  490. 
Four  adults  from  Eschowe. 

150.  Emberiza  plaviventris. 

Fringillaria  flaviventris  (Vieill.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  491. 
Emberiza  flaviventris,   Sharpe,   Cat.   B.  Brit.  Mus.    xii. 
p.  499. 

Four  adults  from  Eschowe. 

151.  MiRAPRA  AFRICANA. 

Mirafra  africana,  Smith ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  519. 
Three  adults  from  Eschowe,  one  from  the  Black  Umfolosi 
River,  and  one  from  Ulundi. 

152.  MiRAPRA  SABOTA. 

Mirafra  sabota,  Smith  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  526. 
One  adult  from  Ulundi  and  one  from  the  Black  Umfolosi 
River. 

153.  MiRAPRA  NIGRICANS. 

Mirafra  nigricans^  Sundev. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  530. 
One  adult  from  Ulundi. 

154.  Macronyx  capensis. 

Macronyx  capensis  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  530. 
Two  adults  from  Eschowe. 

155.  Macronyx  croceus. 

Macronyx  croceus  (Vieill.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.   Brit.   Mus. 
X.  p.  626. 
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Maeronyx  itriolatua,  Heugl. ;  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S. 
Afr.  p.  532. 

Six  adulta  from  Eschowe  (p.  411). 

156.  AnTBUS  BRACHYUaUS. 

Antkus  brachyurus,  Suadev. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  539. 
Three  adult  birds  from  Eschowe. 

157.  AnTHUS  LINEIVENTRia. 

Anthut  lineiventria,  Sundev. ;  Sharpe,  t,  c.  p.  540. 
Two  adults  from  Eschowe  and  one  from  the  Iruna  River, 
below  the  Nongoraa  range. 

158.  Anthus  bufolus. 

Anihus  caffer,  Sandev.  i  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard's  B.  S.  Afr. 
p.  534. 

Anthus  ntfuius,  Vieill. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  x. 
p.  574. 

One  adult  female  from  Santa  Lucia  Lake,  June  1895. 

159.  MOTACILLA  LONOtCACnA. 

Motacilla  longicauda,  Rupp. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  544. 
One  adult  from  Eschowe. 

160.  CoLIUS  ERYTHKOMELON. 

Colius  eryihromelon,  Vieill. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  551 . 
Two  adults  from  Hlabisa  aad  five  from  Ulundi, 

161.  COLIUS  STBIATDS. 

Coitus  atriataa,  Gm. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  555. 
Oue  adult  and  one  young  from  Hlabiaa,  two  adults  from 
Ulundi,  and  one  from  Eschowe. 

162.  Haplopblia  labvata, 

Haplopelia  larvata  (Temm.)  ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  564. 
One  adult  and  one  young  from  Eschowe. 

163.  TuRTi;a  senegalbnsis. 

Turtur  aenegalensis,  Liuu. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  568. 
Three  adults  from  Eschowe. 

164.  Chalcofelia  afka. 

Ckalcopelia  a/ra  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  t,  c.  p.  570. 
One  young  bird  from  Eschowe. 
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165.  (Ena  CAPEN8I8. 

(Ena  capensis,  Linn. ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  572. 

Two  males  and  one  female  from  Ulundi^  one  male  from 
Eschowe^  and  one  male  and  one  female  from  the  Black 
Umfolosi  River  (p.  409). 

166.  GUTTERA  EDOUARDI. 

Guttera  edouardi,  Hartl.;  Ogilvie  Orant^  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxii.  p.  382. 

Numida  verreauxi,  Elliot ;  Sharpe^  t.  c.  p.  585. 

Messrs.  Woodward  send  a  male  of  a  Crested  Guinea-fowl 
from  the  Hlatikulu  forest^  Zambana*8  territory^  north .  of 
the  Pongola.  The  collectors  were  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  was  a  different  bird  from  the  Crested  Goinea-fowls 
mentioned  in  my  edition  of  '  Layard.'  This  is  due  to  the 
very  inaccurate  rendering  by  Prof.  Elliot  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  head  and  throat,  which  are  described  as  being  "  blue 
on  the  sides  and  back  of  the  neck  and  bright  red  on  the 
throat,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  to 
the  feathers  of  the  breast.'^  In  dried  skins  there  is  a  reddish 
appearance  on  these  parts,  which  Mr.  Elliot  seems  to  have 
taken  as  indicating  that  in  life  the  parts  are  vivid,  but  Messrs. 
Woodward  remark : — ^'  There  are  no  bright  colours  on  the 
head,  neck,  and  throat.''  The  omission,  too,  of  all  mention 
in  Mr.  Elliot's  description  (copied  by  me)  of  the  creamy-buff 
margins  to  the  outer  secondaries  also  deprives  the  species  of 
one  of  its  striking  characters.  '^  Its  cry  is  different  from  that 
of  the  other  species,  and  is  more  musical.     Iris  carmine." 

167.  LiMNOCORAX  FLAVIROSTRIS. 

lAmnocorax  flavirostris  (Licht.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  618. 
One  adult  from  Eschowe  (p.  401). 

168.  Farra  africana. 

Parra  afncana,  Gm. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  648. 

One  adult  male  from  Santa  Lucia  Lake,  June  1895. 

169.  (Edicnemus  vermiculatds. 

(Edicnemus  vermiculatus,  Cab. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  647. 
A  specimen  from  the  Ivuna  River,  south  of  the  Nougoma 
range. 
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170.  CURSOKIUS  CHALCOFTBRDS. 

Curgorita  chalcopteria,  Temm. ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  656. 
One  adult  from  Ulundi. 

171.  Tbingoideb  hypoleucus. 

Tritiffoidet  kypolewcus  (Linn.);  Sbarpe,  t. c.  p.  686. 
Ooe  adult  from  Ulundi. 

173.    BUTORIDES  ATRICAPILLUS. 

Butoridet  atricapilbts  (Afzel.) ;  Sharpe,  t,  c.  p.  719, 
One  specimen  from  the  Ivuoa  River,  south  o£  the  Noa- 
guma  range. 

173.    PODICIPES  CAPEN8IS, 

Podiceps  minor  (nee  Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  787. 
Podicipes  capenais,  Salrad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civic.  Genov.  (2)  i. 
p.  236  {1884). 

One  male  adult  from  Santa  Lucia  Lake,  June  1695. 

lu  addition  to  the  above  list  of  specicB,  of  which  specimeDs 
have  been  forwarded  to  England  b;  Messrs.  Woodward,  there 
are  the  following  mentioned  by  them  id  their  introductory 
paper  {antea,  pp.  400-422)  as  having  beea  observed  by  them 
during  their  travels  : — 

Buceros  buccinator  (p.  421). 

BucorvuH  ubj'ssiiiicus  (p.  42^). 

Turtur  vinaceus  (p.  400). 

eemitorqufitua  (p.  409). 

Hcrodiaa  alba  (p.  420). 

GeronticUB  hat'edn«h  (p.  40.')), 

Scopus  umbrettA  (p.  415). 

FrnncnlinuB  nntalenaia  (p.  41R). 

Bubtorqtiatus  (p.  417). 

OtiBkori  (p.  41(*). 

Hfni(p.  4111). 

(EaicncmuH  cai>cu^i6  (p.  41!))- 


Serpeatariui  secreUiriuB  (p.  410). 
Bubo  capeneis  (p.  400). 
Asio  capenua  (p.  406). 
Strii  flommea  (p.  407). 
Chera  progne  (p.  410). 
SeriouH  canicollis  (p.  411). 
CorTLijialbicolli8(p.  412). 

Cftpensifl  (p.  iV2). 

Pholidauges  verrenuxi  (p.  413). 
AmydruB  mono  (p.  406). 
Tufaeua  corythaix  (p.  403). 
Curulue  salitarius  (p.  410). 
PteocephaluB  robusliis  (p.  404). 

In  the  Shelley  collection  in  the  British  Museum  there  is 
also  a  specimen  of  Scotopelia  peli,  collected  by  Mr.  Goodge 
in  Zululand,  and  thus  the  number  of  species  recorded  from 
this  part  of  Africa  is  199. 
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XXXIX. — On  the  Birds  collected  brj  Mr.  Alexander  Whyte, 
F.Z.S.,  during  his  Expedition  to  the  Nyika  Plateau  in 
North  Nyasaland,  By  Captain  G.  E.  Shelley^  F.Z.S. 
With  an  Introduction  by  P.  L.  Sclatee. 

(Plates  XI.  &  XII.) 

I.  Introduction.     (By  P.  L.  Sclater.) 

The  eollections  of  birds  from  the  Protectorate  of  Nyasaland 
previously  described  in  this  journal  have  all  been  formed  in 
the  country  south  of  Lake  Nyasa,  mostly  in  the  district 
called  the  ^^  Shire  Highlands/^  of  which  a  chart  has  been 
given  in  '  The  Ibis  '  for  1894,  p.  462.  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
shortly  before  he  left  Zomba  in  1896,  arranged  that 
Mr.  Whyte  should  make  an  expedition  into  the  high  district 
called  the  Nyika  Plateau,  situated  some  300  miles  fi*/ther 
north,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  north  portion  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  fauna  and  flora  of  this  part  of  the 
Protectorate  corresponded  with  those  of  the  southern  portion. 
This  expedition  was  successfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  Whyte 
in  May,  June,  and  July,  1896,  and  the  collection  of  birds  now 
described  by  Capt.  Shelley  was  formed  on  that  occasion. 
Mr.  Whyte  has  published  an  account  of  his  journey  in  several 
articles  in  the  'British  Central  Africa  Gazette'  (from 
Oct.  15th,  1896,  to  March  15th,  1897),  from  which  I  extract 
the  following  particulars : — 

Mr.  Whyte  left  Zomba  on  May  14th,  1896,  taking  with 
him  his  two  hunters,  Abdallah  and  Suleiman,  two  intelligent 
natives  (Atongas),  and  three  personal  servants,  all  of  whom 
could  act  as  hunters  and  skinners  if  required.  He  descended 
to  the  Shir^  at  Mpimbi,  and  thence  proceeded  up  the  river 
in  the  'Dove'  to  Fort  Johnston,  which  he-  found  much 
improved  since  his  last  visit,  many  new  buildings  having 
been  erected  and  the  avenues  of  trees  having  made  great 
progress.  At  noon  on  May  26th  the  party  transhipped  into 
the  '  Pioneer,'  and  had  a  pleasant  run  to  Monkey  Bay,  where 
collecting  was  begun,  and  Sea-Eagles  [Halia'etus  vocifer) 
were  found  nesting  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
Next  day  Kota-Kota  was  reached  in  the  evening.     Here  there 
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W8B  excellent  waterfowl  shooting  (Ducks,  Oecse,  and  Teal) 
OD  the  low  swampy  shores  of  the  peuiQsula,  and  hippos, 
were  uumeroas.  After  a  rough  run,  Xkata  Bay  (about 
11"  Sff  S.  lat.)  was  reached  on  the  22nd,  and  Ruarwe,  some 
40  miles  further  north,  on  the  following  day.  At  Ruarwe 
the  '  Pioneer '  left  the  party,  as  it  had  heen  planned  to 
ascend  the  plateau  from  this  station.  But  difficulties  about 
porterage  rendered  it  necessary  to  proceed  along  the  coast 
to  Pasilao,  where  fresh  men  were  obtained,  and  subsequently 
to  Florence  Bay,  the  port  of  the  Mission-station  of  Kondowe, 
just  under  Mount  Waller.  At  Kondoue  a  most  hearty 
reception  from  Dr.  Laws  and  his  companions  was  met  with, 
and  an  excellent  basis  established  for  penetrating  into  the 
interior, 

FruJi  Kondowe  two  days  of  stiff  climbing  brought 
Mr.  Whytc  and  his  companions  to  the  highest  range  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Nyika  Mountains,  Here  good  collections 
of  plants  and  birds  were  made,  but  the  men  suffered  from 
cold  and  other  complaints.  Travelling  to  the  noith-west, 
Mr.  Whyte  visited  the  native  villages  Mayawa  and  Khala, 
but,  finding  difficulties  about  guides,  finally  determined  to 
dchcend  to  the  coast,  and  to  push  on  along  the  plains  to 
Karonga,  the  northernmost  station  of  the  Protectorate  on 
the  Lake,  so  as  to  try  to  penetrate  the  range  again  from  that 
end.  The  arid,  sandy  plain  now  traversed  was  covered  with 
stunted  acacias,  euphorbias,  and  short  grass,  among  which 
numbers  of  bushbucks  and  hartelieests  were  seen,  as  also  the 
spoor  of  lai^er  antelopes.  The  party  passed  through  the 
native  villages  of  Machifrantu,  Pamlali,  and  Kapcmbi.  At 
the  last  place  there  is  a  school  belonging  to  Dr.  Kerr  Cross's 
Klission.  On  arriving  at  Karonga,  Mr,  Whyte  took  up  his 
quarters  with  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Collector  of  the  North  Nyasa 
district,  whose  house  was  three  miles  further  north,  on  the 
Kambwe  Lagoon  near  a  small  well-sheltered  bay. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  at  Karonga,  Mr.  Whjtc  started 
again  for  the  hills  on  June  l!>thj  leaving  the  cotlcctiuus 
already  made  under  Mr.  Taylor's  earc,  and  at  10  a.m.  reached 
Mpata,  the  site  of  the  stockade  of  the  sluver  Mlozi,  captured 
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and  burnt  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  six  months  previoasly. 
Here  he  diverged  from  the  regular  Karonga-Tanganyika 
route  towards  the  south  and  entered  the  hills^  reaching 
Chifungu's  in  the  evening.  The  hills  now  became  higher 
and  only  sparsely  clad^  and  much  spoor  of  large  and  small 
antelopes  was  seen.  The  next  village  was  Chasari's^  on  the 
banks  of  a  dried-up  stream.  This  was  the  last  inhabited 
spot^  and  the  way  was  continued  by  an  elephant-path  to  an 
encampment  under  a  shady  grove  of  bamboos  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wyie  River.  Here  some  interesting  birds  were 
collected^  and  amongst  others  a  bright  little  Kingfisher, 
''resembling  Ceyx  tridactyla  of  India.''  From  "Bamboo 
Camp ''  the  Wyie  River  was  followed  for  some  time,  after 
which  severe  climbing  brought  the  party  to  a  spot  on  one  of  the 
spurs  of  the  mountains  immediately  under  the  Mpanda  peak, 
where  it  was  resolved  to  stop,  Mr.  Taylor  being  knocked  up 
by  fever.  The  view  from  this  spot  was  very  grand,  majestic 
mountain  scenery  catching  the  eye  in  all  directions,  whilst 
on  one  side  the  silvery  expanse  of  Lake  Nyasa  showed  up 
splendidly  in  the  sunrise.  The  next  morning  was  fine,  and, 
after  500  more  feet  of  steep  climbing,  the  plateau  of  the 
grand  Nyika  Range  was  reached  at  noon.  Mr.  Whyte 
describes  his  position  as  follows  : — 

"  At  the  spot  where  we  first  reached  the  plateau  of  the 
Nyika  Mountains  it  was  quite  narrow,  some  500  yards  from 
east  to  west,  a  sort  of  saddle  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
Mpanda  peak.  The  descent  on  the  west  side  was  less  steep 
than  on  the  east,  the  one  we  had  climbed,  and  the  view 
extended  over  deep  wooded  valleys  and  grasslands,  backed 
in  the  distance  by  the  Angoni  Mountains  and  plateau.  The 
lichen-covered  granite  peak,  towering  some  600  feet  above 
us,  resembled  a  blunt  sugar-loaf,  and  not  a  forked  or  double 
wedge-shaped  mountain,  as  seen  from  the  plains. 

"  What  struck  me  as  most  remarkable  was  the  sudden 
change  in  the  climate  and  flora.  Hitherto  we  had  not  found 
it  disagreeably  cold,  and  until  we  reached  the  plateau  there 
was  little  or  no  sign  of  an  Alpine  flora  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  helichrysums  and  other  temperate-zone  Compositse. 
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At  our  last  camp,  about  1000  feet  below  us,  aud  wiiicli  we 
could  now  look  down  on,  the  temperature  stood  at  72"  Fabr. 
in  the  shade  at  noon ;  here  it  stood  at  60°  Falir.,  with  a 
sharp  north-east  wind  blowing." 

Travelling  along  the  plateau  in  quest  of  water  and  collect- 
ing the  Alpine  plants,  Mr.  Whyte  discovered  a  small  spring  in 
a  ravine,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  camped  here  (Camp  No.  I.) 
after  five  days'  march  from  Karonga.  The  spot,  however, 
proved  to  be  cold  and  damp,  and  after  three  days'  sojourn 
Mr.  Whyte  moved  about  five  miles  further  on  into  a  sIicltcrtHl 
little  vale  furnished  with  wood  and  water,  where  he  resolved 
to  establish  himself  more  permanently  (Cump  No.  U.)- 
Huts  were  built  for  the  men,  and  the  tent  was  pitched  in 
tbeir  centre,  eo  that  all  were  protected  from  the  dense  mist, 
mizzling  rain,  and  cold  winds,  which  usually  prevail«l  hero 
until  9  A.M. 

After  settling  here,  all  hands  were  told  off  as  collectora, 
and  an  amusing  description  is  given  by  Mr.  Whyte  of  the 
various  modes  in  which  they  were  employed  in  gathering 
together  the  natural  objects  of  every  description.  The 
display  of  wild  flowers  on  these  heights  was  niont  gorgeous. 
It  was  a  perfect  paradise  for  the  botanist,  new  plants  cropping 
up  in  all  directions. 

On  June  2rth  the  highest  point  of  the  range,  which  was 
named  "  Centre  Peak,"  was  ascended,  and  found  to  consist 
of  two  confused  heaps  of  lichen-covered  granite  blocks,  Ita 
height  was  calculated  at  nearly  8000  feet  above  the  sen-level. 
Near  the  summit  Mr.  Whyte  captured  an  example  of  a  new 
mole-rat  [Georhynchun  whylei,  Thomas), 

The  prominent  feature  of  this  high  moiintuin  district  wni 
the  abundance  of  rodents  and  other  small  mammals.  Of 
these  Mr.  Thomas  has  already  dcscribetl  the  principal  novelties 
in  a  communication  to  the  Zoological  Society  on  the  4th  of 
May  last*,  and  will  give  a  complete  account  later  on.  Hirds 
were  also  numerous  and  of  interest,  as  will  be  seen  by 
Capt.  Shelley's  report  on  them.  Mr,  Wliyte  apeciully  men- 
tions a  large  Crested  Hawk-Eagle  [Spizaelut  coronatus)  with 
*  SwP,  Z.8.  1807.  p.  430. 
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a  spread  of  wings  of  almost  six  feet^  two  Francolins  {Franco- 
linus  johnstoni  and  F,  shelleyi)  found  in  the  short  grass  of 
the  plateau,  a  Raven  [Corvultur  albicollis),  and  twelve  Passeres 
new  to  him,  as  having  been  met  with  here  during  the  sixteen 
days  of  his  stay,  after  which  he  returned  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
bungalow  near  Karonga. 

After  a  short  rest  here,  Mr.  Whyte  started  on  July  17th, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Kerr  Cross,  for  an  expedition  into  the 
Tanganyika  Plateau,  the  object  being  to  examine  the  little- 
known  Masuku  Range,  which  extends  from  that  plateau  near 
Fort  Hill  towards  Lake  Nyasa.  The  same  road  was  taken 
as  on  the  former  expedition  as  far  as  Mpata,  whence  the  old 
Stevenson  road  was  followed  to  Mwanyesia's  village  near  the 
entrance  to  the  pass.  Hence  an  early  start  was  made  for 
the  stiflF  climb  up  the  plateau  along  the  much-frequented 
route  to  Tanganyika,  and  the  stockaded  village  of  Mwini- 
wanda  was  reached  at  4  p.m.  This  was  a  miserable  place 
surrounded  by  swamps,  and  the  travellers  were  glad  to  push 
on  to  Chirenji,  formerly  one  of  the  Livingstonia  mission- 
stations,  but  now  abandoned  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness. 
Three  hours  beyond,  on  the  plateau,  is  the  strong  and  well- 
appointed  station  of  Fort  Hill,  belonging  to  the  British  Central 
African  Administration,  recently  built  by  Mr.  Yule,  and 
commanded  by  that  able  officer,  who  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mammal-fauna  of  the 
surrounding  district.  Here  the  party  remained  some  days, 
and  large  additions  were  made  to  the  collections. 

On  July  22nd  Mr.  Whyte  started  on  his  return  journey, 
taking  the  same  road  as  far  as  Chirenji,  and  thence  ascending 
the  Masuku  Range.  After  a  few  hours^  hard  climb,  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  was  reached  about  four  miles  east  of  the 
highest  point,  and  the  camp  was  pitched  under  some  fine 
trees  at  the  edge  of  one  of  the  patches  of  large  virgin  forest. 
In  this  district,  which  is  locally  known  as  the  "  Kekombe  '^ 
country,  the  climate  at  this  season  was  delightful.  Its  height 
was  estimated  at  from  6500  to  7200  feet.  The  camp  was 
changed  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-inest  end  of  the 
plateau  before  the  party  returned  to  Karonga. 
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As  will  be  seen  by  Capt.  Shelley's  carefully  prepared  list, 
excellent  results  were  obtained  in  the  Class  oE  Birds.  The 
collection  brought  back  consists  of  315  specimens  belonging 
to  155  species,  45  of  which  are  now  recorded  for  the  first  time 
from  Nyasaland,  and  4  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

With  regard  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  Nyasan  avifauna  afforded 
by  this  collection,  the  following  summary  will  show  the 
results : — The  local  forms  are  fourteen  ;  sixteen  species  here 
attain  their  northern  limit  in  Eastern  Africa,  twenty  their 
southern  limit,  and  seven  their  eastern  limit.  It  will  be 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  expedition  has  added  largely  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Nyasan  avifauna. — P.  L.  S. 

II,  List  of  the  Birds.     (By  Captain  G.  E.  Shelley.) 

1.  NeCTARINIA  CUPREONITEKS, 

Nectarinia  cupreonitena,  Shelley;  id.  B.  A£r,  i.  p,  2, 
no.  8. 

Nectarinia  famosa  (nee  Linn.),  Reiclicn.  Vog.  Deutsch- 
Ost.Afr.  p.  212. 

Nectarinia  subfamosa,  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Gen.  1884, 
p.  138. 

Nectarinia  teneigtilaris,  Sbarpe,  Ibis,  1891,  pp.  444,  590. 

Nyika  Plateau  and  the  Masuku  Range,  between  €000  and 
7000  feet,  June  and  July.  The  three  adult  males  are  all  in 
full  plumage.  They  belong  to  a  small  mountain-form  of 
N.  famosa,  Linn.,  which  ranges  over  Eastern  Africa  from 
Nyasaland  to  Abyssinia.  Birds  of  this  species  in  full 
plumage  measure  8  inches  in  total  length,  while  N.  famota 
measures  105;  but  the  best  distinguishing  character  is  in 
the  bill,  which  is  much  more  curved  aud  slightly  shorter 
than  in  N.  famosa. 

2.  Nectarinia  kilimensis. 

Nectarinia  kilimenait,  Shelley;  id.  B,  Afr.  i.  p.  2,  no,  14; 
Rcichcn.  Yog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  212. 

Nectarinia  JUiola,  Hartl.  J.  f .  O.  1890,  p.  150. 
Nectarinia  gadawi,  Bocage,  Jorn.  Lisb.  1892,  p,  25G. 
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Nyika  Plateau,  June.  Two  adult  males  and  a  female. 
This  species  ranges  northward  to  the  Equator  and  westward 
to  Angola. 

3.    CiNNYRIS  MICRORHYNCHUS. 

Cinnyris  micro rhynchtis,  Shelley ;  id.  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  33, 
no.  28  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  21  !• 

Songue,  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa,  June. 
One  adult  male  in  full  plumage.  Nyasaland  is  the  most 
southern  known  locality  for  this  species,  which  ranges  over 
Eastern  Africa  to  the  Equator. 

4.  Cinnyris  falkenstbini. 

Cinnyris  falkensteini,  Reichen. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  3, 
no.  36 ;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  16,  1894,  p.  13,  1896,  pp.  180,  233. 

Nyika  Plateau  and  Kombi,  6000  to  7000  feet.  One 
nestling  in  June;  two  in  full  adult  male  plumage  and  a 
female  in  July.  This  is  another  of  the  Sunbirds  which 
belong  to  Eastern  Africa  northward  from  Nyasaland. 

5.  Cinnyris  ludovicensis. 

Cinnyris  ludovicensis  (Bocage),  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  4, 
no.  40;  Sharpe,  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  830. 

Nectar inia  intermedia,  Bocage,  Jorn.  Lisb.  1880,  p.  236. 

Cinnyris  erikssoni,  Trimen,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  451,  pi.  32. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June.  Four  specimens  in  full  adult  male 
plumage.  It  is  interesting  to  find  this  Sunbird  (which 
replaces  C  afer  and  C.  chalybeus  north  of  the  Cunene  River 
in  the  Portuguese  West-African  colony)  also  occurring  in 
Nyasaland. 

6.  Cinnyris  preussi. 

Cinnyris  preussi,  Reichen. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  4,  no.  44. 

Kombi  (Masuku  Range),  7000  feet,  July.  A  fuU- 
plumaged  male.  This  species  was  hitherto  known  only  from 
Camaroons.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  Cinnyris  which  may 
be  characterized  by  having  the  breast  pale  (never  blackish), 
the  entire  head  uniform  green,  the  tail  square,  and  a  broad 
non-metallic  scarlet  breast-band.  The  following  key  may 
assist  in  recognizing  the  7  known  species  of  this  group : — 
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a.  A  uanow  metallic  blue  coIIat;  uppertail-covertablue. 
a'.  Abdomen  uhj  Btone-colour. 

a*.  Larger :  wing'  S'6  iucbee ;  scarlet  pectoral  band 
tligbdj  paler  and  broader. 
b'.  Cutmen  I'l ;  metallic  pectoral  band  more 

violet C.  aftr. 

b'.  CulmeD  O-CS  j  metallic  pectoral  band  bluer .     C.  ludovieemi*. 
6*.  Smaller :  wing  3*25 ;    scarlet   pectoral    band 

alightlj  darker  and  narrower.     Culmen  09   .     C.  ehalybevt. 
b'.  Abdomen  browner  and  ihaded  with  olive-yellow. 
c'.  Abdomen  paler  and  jellower ;  metallic  pec- 
toral band  and   upper  tail-coverla  with  n 

greenish  ahade.     Culmen  076,  wing  2-1 C.  mediocru. 

f .  Abdomen  darker ;  metallic  psctoml  band  and 
upper  tail-CDverta  violet-blue. 
c'.  Larger ;    culmen  0'8€,  wing    2'25 ;    beck 

greener C.  preutti. 

tP.  Smaller;    culmen   0'66,   wing   2'06;   back 

bluer C.  reichmmci. 

b.  No  meUllic  blue  collar ;  upper  t»l-coverta  green, 

like  the  back.    Culmen  Odo,  wing  not  more  than 

2  inches    C.  dtloropyg'na, 

7.  CHALCOHITKA  OUTTUKALIS. 

Ckalcomilra  gutturalia  (Linn.),  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  4, 
no.  49;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  17,  1894,  p.  14. 

KaroDga,  Kombi,  and  Furt  Hill,  July.  Two  full-plumaged 
males,  a  female,  and  an  immature  bird. 

8.  ZoBTBKOFS  ANDERSSONI. 

Zosleropi  andersioai,  Shelley;  id.  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  7,  no.  88; 
id.  Ibia,  1896,  p.  180. 

TJyika  Plateau,  June.  One  adult  female,  similar  to  the 
male  previously  recorded  from  Nyasaland. 

a.  Throat  and  under  surface  of  body  uniform  yellow. 

Wing  2'3€  inches    Z.  anderuoni. 

b.  Throat  and  under  surface  of  body  yellow,  passing 

into  green  on    the    Banks.     Wing  23  inches  j 

white  ring  round  the  eye  narrow Z.  vireni. 

9.  ZOSTEBOPS  VIRE.-iS. 

Zoiterops  virem,   Bp.;   Shelley,  B.  Afr.   i.  p.  7,  no.  91; 
Sharpe,  B.  S.  Afr.  pp.  325,  834;  Gadow,  Cat.  i.x.  p.  182. 
Mayava  village  on  the  Nyika  Mountain,  6000  feet,  June. 
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A  male  and  female,  similar  in  size  and  plumage.  This 
species  was  formerly  known  to  me  only  from  Caffraria,  Natal, 
and  the  Transvaal. 

10.  Parus  insionis. 

Parus  insignisy  Cab,;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  9,  no.  116. 

Kombi,  on  the  Masuku  Range,  7000  feet,  July.  An  adult 
female.  The  following  key  will  show  the  characters  of  this 
species  : — 

a.  With  no  trace  of  white  on  the  abdomen,  tliighs,  or 

under  tail-coverts. 

a'.  Smaller ;  tail  entirely  black P.  leucoptenis. 

b\  Larger ;  tail  with  narrow  terminal  white  margins 

to  the  feathers P.  insiynis. 

6.  With  whitish  edges  to  the  under  tail-coverts,  and 

often  some  white  on  the  abdomen  and  thighs. . . .  <    '  «V^- 

f  P.  xanthostomus. 

The  original  description  of  this  species  {Pants  insignis, 
Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1880,  p.  419)  is  :—''  Similar  to  P.  leucopterus, 
but  larger  in  all  its  dimensions  and  with  narrow  white  ends 
to  the  outer  tail-feathers.     Angola  {Schuii)/' 

As  this  species  is  new  to  the  British  Museum,  I  make  the 
following  notes  from  that  collection  : — 

P.  insignis  :  Length  6*1  inches,  culmen  0*55,  wing  3*5, 
tail  30,  tarsus  0*8. 

P.  leucopterus:  Length  6*1  inches,  culmen  0*5,  wing  3*2, 
tail  2-6,  tarsus  07. 

The  wing- measurements  are :  in  specimen  of  P.  leuco- 
pterus  from  N.E.  Africa,  3*0  to  3'4j  inches ;  from  the 
Gambia  and  Volta  River,  2*9  to  3  0;  one  from  the  Congo, 
3*4 ;  one  from  Angola,  3*3. 

11.  Parus  pallidiventris. 

Parus  pallidivenhns,  Beichen. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  p.  9, 
no.  121 ;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  469 ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch- 
Ost-Afr.  p.  214. 

Parus  rovunue,  Shelley,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  i.  p.  vi  (1893). 

Nyika  Plateau  and  the  Masuku  Range,  6000  to  7000  feet, 
June  and  July.  Four  fuU-plumaged  specimens  are  all 
labelled  females.  This  species  ranges  north  from  Nyasaland 
to  Kakoma  and  Usegua. 
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12.    MaiTBUXn  CAKOLI. 

.Sgitk^ut earolij^XaT^;  Sbeller, B.  A&. i. p.  10, no.  132; 
Gadow,  Cat.  nil  p.  71,  pi.  i.  fig.  1. 

AiUhMcopma  emntii,  Sharpe,  B.  S.  A5-.  pp.  327,  834. 

KaroDga,  June.  A  female.  This  Rpeciea  ranges  tbrODgh 
Damara-,  SwazI-,  and  Matabele-  into  N yasaland.  It  has  been 
recorded  hj  Dr.  Uartlaab  (.\bhaBcl.  nat.  Ver.  Brem.  1891, 
p.  18)  &om  Vssarobiro  (9*  S.  lat.,  33^  £.  long.) ;  bat  this 
apedmen,  obtained  by  Eniio,  is  referred  by  Dr.  ReicheDov 
to  £.  capenM  (V^.  Deatsch-OsUAfr.  p,  214,  where  the 
deacription  certainly  applies  to  jE.  eapetuii.) 

13.  MOTACILLA  LOnOICADDA. 

Motaciiia  tonffkatuia,  Riipp. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  11 
DO.  146;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  27,  1891,  pp.  23,  472. 

Kombi,  Masokn  Range,  70U0feet,  July.     One  specimen. 

14.  Anthus  KDPDLirs. 

Anihus  TttfitUu,  Vieill. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  12,  no.  165 ; 
id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  27,  1894,  p.  23,  1896,  p.  238. 

Nyika  Pl&tean  and  Pasilao,  on  Lake  Nyasa,  June;  Karonga 
and  Songiie,  in  North  Nyasa,  July.  Of  the  nine  specimens, 
four  are  labelled  males  and  five  females. 

15.  MaCKONYX  CKOCCU8. 

Macronyx  croceut  (Vieill.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  13, 
no.  170  ;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  27,  1894,  p.  23. 

Fort  Johnston,  July.     One  full-plumaged  male. 

16.  Embbbiea  orientalis. 

Emberiza  orietUafU  (Shelley) ;  id.  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  18,  no.  240 ; 
id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  27,  1894,  pp.  23,  472. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June ;  Fort  Hill,  July.  Three  males  and 
two  females.  Range.  Eastern  Africa,  from  Nyasaland  to  the 
Equator. 

17.  FaiNGlLLARIA  TAHAFISI. 

Frinj/illaria  takapin  (Smith) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  18, 
no.  246;  id.  Ibis,  189J.,  p.  23. 

Karonga,  North  Nyasa,  June.     One  female. 
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18.  Passer  dipfusus. 

Passer  diffusus  (Smith) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  20,  no.  268; 
id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  22. 

Nyika  Mountains  from  2000  to  7000  ft.,  and  Karongs, 
June ;  Fort  Hill  and  Songue,  in  North  Nyasa,  July.  Three 
males  and  a  female. 

19.    POLIOSPIZA  STRIATIPECTUS. 

Poliospiza  striatipectus,  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  258;  Shelley, 
B.  Afr.  i.  p.  21,  no.  276. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June.  One  male.  I  have  compared  this 
bird  with  the  two  typical  specimens  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  species  apparently  ranges  through  Eastern  Africa  from 
the  Equator  to  Nyasaland,  the  type  having  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Jackson  at  Elgeyo  in  July  1890. 

20.  Sbrinus  icterus. 

Serinus  icterus  (Bonn,  et  Vieill.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  21, 
no.  285 ;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  22. 

Fort  Hill,  July.     A  pair  of  these  birds. 

21.  Serinus  whytii,  sp.  n.     (Plate  XI.) 

Nyika  Plateau,  June.     One  specimen  labelled  female. 

Upper  parts  brownish  black,  with  broad  pale  edges  to  the 
feathers ;  the  pale  edges  of  the  feathers  of  the  crown  and 
hind  neck  paler  and  yellower  than  on  the  back  and  wing- 
coverts  ;  quills  and  tail-feathers  edged  with  yellow ;  sides  of 
head  dark  olive-brown,  surmounted  by  a  broad,  well-marked, 
sulphur-yellow  eyebrow  ;  throat  uniform  sulphur-yellow, 
shaded  with  dusky  brown  towards  the  chin  ;  crop  and  body 
yellowish  buff  with  black  shaft-stripes,  broad  and  very  dis- 
tinct on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  body,  and  narrow  on  the 
under  tail-coverts ;  thighs  and  centre  of  abdomen  uniform ; 
under  wing-coverts  yellowish  buff;  quills  slaty  brown  beneath^ 
with  paler  inner  margins  :  bill  horn-colour;  legs  brown. 
Total  length  6  inches,  culmen  0*55,  wing  2*8,  tail  2'75, 
tarsus  0*85. 

This  species  belongs  to  that  section  of  Serinus  in  which 
the  flanks  are  streaked ;  the  forehead  with  no  yellow  patch  ; 
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the  back  and  rump  aimikr  in  colour^  brown  mottlcil  with 
dusky  centres  to  tlie  feathers, 
a.   With  no  white  frnnUl  patch. 

a'.  A  broad  eyebrow  aud  tlie  thront  yellow  ;  Eides  of 

head  unifonn  dark  olive-brown      S.  lehi/lii. 

v.  Wf'aA  Btrtaktil  with  white ;  throat  white     &  itriolitnt. 

li.  With  a  whit«  frontal  patch S.  bui-lont 

and  S.  athifrans. 

22.  Vidua  paradisba. 

Vidua paradisea  (Linn.);  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  23,  no. 31f>. 
Steganura  paradisea,  Shelley,  Ibis,  189i,  pp.  21,  t"!. 
Sougue,  ia  North  Nyaaa,  July.     Three  young  birds, 

23.  Urobkachva  axillaris. 

Urobrachya  axUlari*,  Smith;  Shelley,  B.  Afr,  i.  ji.  2J, 
no.  328i  id.  Ibis,  189i,  p.  471. 

Kota-£ota,  on  Lake  Nyasa,  June.  One  male  in  fnll 
plumage. 

24.  QttBLKA  qUELEA. 

Quelea  guelea  (Linn.)  j  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i,  p.  25,  no.  350; 
Sharpe,  Cat.  xiii.  p.  357,  pi,  x.  fig.  3  (bead  of  male);  id. 
B.  S.  Afr.  p.  458. 

Nyika  Plateau  and  Karonga,  July,  Two  specimens  exactly 
similar,  with  no  black  on  the  head.  Oae  is,  I  consider, 
incorrectly  labelled  male, 

25.  Chvptospiza  austkalis. 

Crt/ptospUa  austr/UU,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  184. 
Cryptaspixn  reickenowi  (nee  Hartl,),  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893, 
p.  26,  1894,  p.  471. 

Korabi,  Masuku  Range,  "000  ft.,  July,     One  adult  female, 

26.  SfER.MGSTKS  8CUT4TU8, 

Spermestea  acutatua  (Ileugl.);  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  28, 
no,  382;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  21. 

Nyika  Plateau,     An  adult  male  and  a  young  bird, 

27.  SpEKMBSTRS  NIGRtCEPS. 

Spermtstet  nigricepa,  Cass,  j  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  J.  p.  28, 
no.  883;  Sharpe,  Cat.  xiii.  p.  263  ;  Reiclien.  Viij;.  Deutsnb- 
Ost-Afr.  p.  184. 
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Spermestes  rvf odor  sails  y  Peters,  Sharpe,  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  456. 
Nyika  Plateau,  June.     A  fine  adult  male. 

28.    COCCOPYGIA  DUFRESNII. 

Coccopygia  dufresnii  (Vieill.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  29, 
no.  391 ;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  26. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June.  One  female.  This  is  the  most 
northern  known  range  for  the  species. 

29.  Granatina  angolensis. 

Granatina  angolensis  (Linn.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  29^ 
no.  397. 

Estrilda  angolensis,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  26. 
Nyika  Plateau,  June.     An  adult  female. 

30.  Lagonosticta  rhodoparia. 

Lagonosticta  rhodoparia,  Heugl. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  31, 
no.  424;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  26,  1894,  p.  22. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June.  Adult  male  and  female,  and  a 
young  bird.  Nyasaland  is  the  most  southern  known  locality 
for  this  species,  which  ranges  northward  to  Bogosland  in 
North-east  Africa. 

31.  Hypargus  niveiguttatus. 

Hypargus  niveiguttatus  (Peters) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  32, 
no.  444. 

Lagonosticta  niveiguttata,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  27;  1894, 
p.  22. 

Nyika  Plateau,  July.     An  adult  male. 

82.  Anaplectes  rubriceps. 

Anapiectes  rubriceps  (Suudev.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  35, 
no.  478 ;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  24. 

Fort  Hill,  July.  One  specimen,  labelled  male,  in  the  same 
plumage  as  the  type  of  Sharpia  ayresi  (Ibis,  1882,  p.  353, 
pi.  vii.  fig.  2). 

33.  Hyphantornis  bertrandi. 

Hyphantornis  bertrandi,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  23,  pi.  ii., 
1894,  p.  20;  id.  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  39,  no.  548. 

Songue,  in  North  Nyasa,  June  and  July.  Two  apparently 
adult  females  of  this  species.     This  is  one  of  the  local  species. 
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wliicli   has   not  been   recorded   from    bevoiul   the   limits    ol" 
Nyasaland. 

84.  Hyphantornis  nigriceps. 

Hyphantornis  nigriceps,  Layard;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  40, 
no.  561 ;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  23,  1894,  p.  19,  1896,  p.  237. 

Fort  Hill  and  Karonga,  July.  Two  immature  birds 
labelled  male  and  female. 

85.  Oriolus  notatus. 

Oriolus  notatus,  Peters ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  41,  no.  570 ; 
id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  19. 

Nyika  Plateau,  6000  to  7000  ft.,  Malosis  3000  ft.,  and 
Karonga.  Three  adult,  and  one  young,  males,  and  an  adult 
female. 

86.  Oriolus  larvatus. 

Oriolus  larvatus,  Licht. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  41,  no.  572; 
id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  22,  1894,  pp.  19,  470,  1896,  p.  236. 

Nyika  Plateau  and  Karonga,  June,  and  Mpata,  July. 
An  adult  male  and  female,  and  two  immature  birds. 

37.  Lamprocolius  sycobius. 

Lamprocolius  sycobius  (Licht.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  43, 
no.  600;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  22,  1894,  p.  19,  1896,  p.  183. 
One  specimen  not  labelled. 

38.  DiLOPHUS  CARUNCULATUS. 

Dilophus  carunculatus  (Om.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  46, 
no.  630 ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  xiii.  p.  61 ;  id.  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  421  ; 
Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  171. 

South  of  Mount  Waller,  June.    An  adult  female. 

39.  CORVULTUR  ALBICOLLIS. 

CorvuUur  albicollis  (Lath.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  46, 
no.  632;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  22. 

Nyika  and  Masuku  Mountains,  July.  Three  males  and 
one  female. 

40.  CORVUS  SCAPULATUS. 

Corvus  scapulatus,  Daud.;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  u  p.  46, 
no.  634;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  19. 

Masuku  Plateau,  July.    One  female. 
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41.    DlCRURUS  AFER. 

Dicrurus  afer  (Ldcht.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  47,  no.  646 ; 
Reichen.  Vcig.  Deutsch-OsUAfr.  p.  166. 

Buchanga  assimilis  (BechBt.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis^  1893,  p.  21 ; 
1894,  p.  18. 

Karonga,  June.     An  adult  female. 

42.  Prionops  talacoma. 

Prionops  talacoma,  Smith;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  49, 
no.  666;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  21,  1894,  p.  471. 

Nyika  Plateau  and  lower  down  the  mountain  near  Malosis 
at  3000  ft.,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  south  of  Karonga, 
June.     One  male  and  two  females,  all  adult. 

43.  Campophaoa  nigra. 

Campophaga  nigra,  Vieill. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  50, 
no.  675 ;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  20,  1894,  p.  18. 

Nyika  Plateau ;  Ukala  village,  on  the  same  mountain  at 
3000  ft. ;  and  Songue,  June  and  July.  Two  in  the  black, 
four  in  the  mottled  dress. 

44.    FiSCUS  COLLARIS. 

Fiscus  collaris  (Linn.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  51,  no.  693. 

Lanius  collaris,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  19;  1894,  p.  15. 

Kombi  and  Fort  Hill  (Masuku  Range),  July.  Three  adult 
specimens,  all  labelled  females,  which  I  believe  to  be 
incorrect,  as  the  females  of  the  genus  fiacus  are  always 
distinguishable  by  having  a  chestnut  patch  on  the  flanks^ 
and  none  of  these  specimens  have  that  mark. 

45.  Fiscus  souSiE. 

Lanius  sousce  (Bocage) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  52,  no.  701 ; 
Gadow,  Cat.  viii.  p.  254. 

>Jyika  Plateau^  June.  An  adult  pair.  These  are  the  first 
adult  specimens  I  have  seen.  The  tail  is  long  and  much 
graduated,  and  the  feathers  are  very  narrow.  The  sexes 
only  differ  in  the  females  having  the  flanks  chestnut,  and  the 
species  properly  belongs  to  the  genus  Fiscus,  where  it  was 
first  placed  by  Prof.  Barboza  du  Bocage.  This  is,  I  believe, 
the  first  record  of  the  species  being  found  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Benguela. 
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46,  Laniarius  MosAMBicira. 

Lamarius  mosambicus  (Fisch.  &  Reichen.) ;  Shelleyj  U. 
Afr.  i.  p.  53,  no.  723 ;  id.  Ibis,  1896,  p.  235. 

Dryoxcopm  sticturw  {nee  Hartl.  &  Finsch)  ;  Shelley, 
Ibis,  1893,  p.  20. 

DnjQscopua  mosambtcus,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  16. 


inrt  Songue,  July.   One 


.  p.  54, 
Vog,  Deutsch-Ost-Afr. 


Kombi  (Masuku  Range),  7000  fi 
adult  and  two  immature  specimens. 

47.  LaN'IABIUA  NIGEKKIMU3. 

Lamarius  nigerrimua  (Reicbeu.) ;  SLellcy,  B.  Aft.  i 
no.  733. 

Dryosc.opus  nigerrimux,  Reichen. 
p.  162. 

Karonga,  July.  An  adult  male.  This  ia  the  furthest 
south  any  of  tlie  three  species  of  Black  Bush-Slirikcs  have 
been  met  with. 

48.  Dhvoscopus  cubla. 

Dryoacopun  cubla  (Shaw) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr,  i.  p.  55,  no.  742; 
id.  Ibis,  1893,  p-  20,  1804,  p.  16. 

Nyikit  Plateau,  June,     An  adult  male  and  female. 

49.  BOCAGIA  ANCUIETX. 

Bocagia  anchietee  (Buuage)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  55, 
no.  750. 

Telephonua  anchiette,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  20;  1894, 
p.  18. 

Ttlephoniis  minulus  (uec  Hartl.);  Reichen,  Viig.  Deutsch- 
Ost-AEr.  p.  159. 

Fort  Hill,  July.  An  adult  female.  This  species  ranges 
from  Angola  into  Eastern  Africa  from  the  Zambesi  (Nyasa- 
land) to  the  E(|uator  (L:imu),  and  its  ally,  B.minuta,  ranges 
over  the  Congo  and  Gold  Coast  districts  to  the  Upper  White 
Nile.  To  which  of  tbcse  two  belongs  tbe  Uganda  bird 
(Telephonua  mimttus,  Reichen.  J.  f.  0.  1892,  p.  39)  I  am 
unable  to  tell,  not  having  seen  a  specimen  from  that  locality. 
B.  anckieta  is  readily  distinguished  from  B.  minula  in  having 
no  black  on  the  scapulars.  The  females  of  both  species  are 
distinguishiid  from  their  respective  males  by  having  a  broad 
wbite  eyebrow. 
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50.  TeLEPHONUS  8ENEGALUS. 

Ttlephonus  senegalus  (Linn.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  55, 
no.  751 ;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  20,  1894,  p.  18,  1896,  p.  236. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June ;  Karonga  and  Songue,  July ;  Zomba, 
August.     Four  specimens. 

51.  MaLACONOTUS  8ULPHURBIPBCTXTS. 

Malaconotus  sulphur eipectus  (Less.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i. 
p.  56,  no.  769. 

Laniarius  sulphur eipecius,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  20;  1894, 
p.  16. 

Wyie  River,  June.     An  adult  female. 

52.  Malaconotus  blanchoti. 

Malaconotus  blanchoti,  Steph. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  57, 
no.  778;  id.  Ibis,  1896,  p.  182. 

Laniarius  poliocephalus  (uec  Licht.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  16. 

Nyika  Range,  4000  ft.,  June.     An  adult  male. 

53.  Crateropus  kirki. 

Crateropus  kirki,  Sharpe ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  58,  no.  795 ; 
id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  13,  1891^,  p.  11. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June ;  and  Kondowe,  July.  An  adult 
male  and  a  young  bird. 

54.  Pycnonotus  layardi. 

Pycnonotus  layardi,  Guniey ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  60, 
no.  830;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  13,  1894,  p.  468,  1896,  p.  232. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June  ;  Kombi,  7000  ft.,  and  Fort  Hill, 
July.     Four  specimens. 

55.  Andropadus  masukuensis^  sp.  n. 

Masuku  Range,  7000  ft.,  July.     Two  males  and  a  female. 

Upper  parts  uniform  yellowish  green,  with  the  shafts  of 
the  tail-feathers  and  quills,  and  the  inner  webs  of  most  of 
the  latter,  brownish  black;  sides  of  the  head  lik^  the 
upper  part;  throat  and  under  surface  of  the  body  paler, 
under  surface  of  the  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers  nearly  white ; 
under  wing-coverts  and  inner  margins  of  the  quills  pale 
whitish  yellow  :  bill  with  the  upper  mandible  blackish  and 
the  under  mandible  pale  \  legs  dusky. 
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ij .  Total  length  6'7  inches,  culmen  0*55,  ving  3'3, 
tul  3-2,  tarsus  0-85. 

;  .  Total  length  7  inches,  culmen  0-55,  wing  3-3,  tail  3-2, 
tarsus  0'85, 

This  species  belongs  to  that  group  of  the  genus  Andrapagua 
with  no  moustachial  streak  and  no  yellow  under  tail-coverts, 

a.  Upper  psrU  UDiforai  green  with  no  rufous 

shade  OD  the  tail. 

a'.  Larger:  wing  3-8inchea A.  monlamu, 

b'.  Smaller:  wing 3-2  to  33  inches;  bill  not 

serrated     A.  matukuentu, 

b.  With  a  rufous  shade  on  the  tail, 
c'.  WiDg  not  le»<s  than  3  inches. 

a'.  IToder  wing-coverts  aod  inner  edges  of 
quills  yellow;  wing  3-4S  inches;  bill 
generally  but  not  always  serrated    ....     A.  impoHunu*. 

6'.  Under  wing-coTerts  olive-jellow,  lilie  the 
breaat ;  inuer  margins  of  quills  brownish 

white    A.  zombentit. 

tC.  Wing  less  than  3  inches A.  virent  and  mmor. 

56.  Cbinioeb  placidds. 

Crimger  pladdus  (Shelley)  ;  id.  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  68,  no.  876; 
id.  Ibis,  1896,  p.  179. 

Xenocichla  placida  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  10. 

Phyllostrephaa  placidut,  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr. 
p.  206. 

Kombi  and  Songue,  July.  A  male  and  female.  Thia 
species  ranges  northward  to  Kilimanjaro. 

57.  CrINIOER  OLIVACEICBPS. 

Criniger  olivaceiceps,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  179. 
Kombi  (Masuku  Plateau),  7000  ft.,  July.     One  female. 
This  appears  to  be  a  local  common  Nyasaland  bird. 


58.  Criniger  f 

Criniger  fusciceps  (Shelley) ;  id.  B.  Afr.  1.  p.  63,  no.  880; 
id.  Ibis,  1869,  p.  232. 

Xenocichla  fuaciceps,S\\e\\eY, Win,  1893,  p.  13;  1894,  p.  10, 
pi.  i.  fig.  2,  p.  468. 

Kyika  Plateau  and  at  mouth  of  Wyie  River  in  North 
Nyasa.     Five  specimens^  showiDg  that  the  arvM  » 
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in  plumage.     Like  the  last  species^  it  appears  to  be  plentiful 
in  Nyasaland^  but  has  not  been  recorded  from  anywhere  else. 

59.  Phyllostrophus  cerviniventris. 
Phyllostrophus  cerviniventris,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  10, 

pi.  ii.  fig.  1 ;  id.  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  65,  no.  901. 

Nyika  Plateau  and  Karonga,  June  and  July.  Two  males 
and  two  females  perfectly  similar  in  plumage. 

60.  Sylviella  leucopsis. 

Sylvtella  leucopsis,  Reichen.  Orn.  Centralbl.  1879,  p.  114; 
id.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  223. 

Sylviella  whytii,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  13 ;  id.  B.  Afr.  i. 
p.  70,  no.  968. 

Fort  Hill  and  Miniwandi  on  Tanganyika  Plateau,  July. 
Two  specimens.  This  species  ranges  from  Nyasaland  to 
Manda  Island. 

61.  Cryptolopha  ruficapilla. 

Cryptolopha  ruficapilla  (Sundev.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  70, 
no.  975 ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  iv.  p.  400,  pi.  xii.  fig.  1, 

Pindalus  ruficapillus,  Sharpe,  B.  S.  Afr.  pp.  302,  829. 

Kombi,  on  the  Masuku  Range,  7000  ft.,  July.  A  single 
specimen.  This  is  the  first  time  the  species  has  been  recorded 
from  north  of  the  Zambesi. 

62.  CisTicoLA  NioRiLORiSi  sp.  u.     (Plate  XII.  fig.  2.) 
Kombi  (Masuku  Range,  7000  ft.),  July.     A  male  and  two 

females. 

Upper  surface  uniform  brown,  slightly  paler  on  the  rump, 
and  with  narrow  rufous  edges  to  the  quills  and  tail-feathers ; 
forehead,  crown,  and  nape  deep  tawny  rufous,  with  the  sides 
of  the  forehead,  eyelids,  and  in  front  of  the  eye  black ; 
cheeks,  ear-coverts,  throat,  and  a  central  line  down  the  body 
uniform  tawny-shaded  white;  the  upper  parts  of  the  ear- 
coverts  inclining  to  rufous,  and  the  sides  of  the  body  and  the 
under  tail-coverts  ashy  brown ;  thighs  tawny  buff;  tail  with 
a  broad  black  subterminal  bar  and  pale  ends.  Bill  blacky 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  keel  pale ;  legs  pale  rufous 
brown. 
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71.  CoSSYFHA  BEVaLINI. 

Cosgypha   heaglini,   Hartl. ;    Shelley,   B.   Afr.   i.  p.  84, 
no.  1171 ;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  14,  1894,  p.  11. 
Nyika  Plateau,  June.     One  female. 

72.  Bessonohnis  uodesta,  sp.  n.     (Plate  XII.  fig.  1.) 
KaroDga,  July.     A  female. 

Upper  parts  uniform  ashy  brown,  with  the  rump,  upper 
tail~covert3,  aod  tail  cianamon-rufous ;  centre  tail-frathers 
dark  brown,  with  base  and  broad  edges  cinnamon,  the 
remainder  of  the  tail-feathers  with  dark-brown  ends,  much 
broader  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  webs  ;  wings  darker 
brown  than  the  back  and  with  narrow  pale  edges  to  the 
feathers ;  ear-coverts  brown,  with  a  slight  chestnut  shade ; 
lores,  a  narrow  edging  to  the  forehead,  cheeks,  throat, 
abdomen,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  white,  shading  into 
very  pale  ashy  brown  on  the  crop,  fore-chest,  and  sides  of 
body ;  axillaries  and  under  wing-coverts  nearly  white,  inner 
margins  of  quills  cinnamon  tinted  white.  Bill  and  legs 
black.  Total  length  6  inches, culmen 055,  wing 3*3, tail 2  6, 
tarsus  1. 

This  species  comes  into  the  genus  Bettonomu,  according  to 
the  List  (B.  Afr.  i.  pp.  84,  85),  based  upon  the  following 
key  : — 

a.  Tail  never  bright  jellow,  or  white,  with  a  duk 
t^Tmiaal  band  and  d&rk  centre  feathers. 
a'.  Outstretched  feet  do  nut  retich  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail. 
a'.  With  no  complete  duk  terminnl  band  to  the 
tail. 
a'.  Tail    cheatnut,    with    the    centre    pair   of 

feathers  entirely  block  or  brown  Cogn/pAa. 

b',  T^l  entirely  of  one  colour,  or  with  white 

ends  to  some  of  thn  outer  feathers Neoeota/phiii. 

6'.  With  B  complete  dark  tpnninal  bar  to  the  tail, 

which  is  otherwiiie  rufous,  with  the  centra 

pair  of  feathers  biRck  or  brown. 

c°.  Bill  broad ;  rictal  bristles  Htrongly  developed ; 

centre  tail-feathers  with  the  hai»\  portion 

rufous I'tntdocouyphiu. 

iP.  Dill  tesd  bronil ;  rictal  bristles  very  sli([htly 

Jevelnped   Brttonomi'. 
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73.  Pratincola  torquata. 

Praiincola  torquata   (Linn.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  86, 
no.  1192;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  15,  189i,  p.  12,  1896,  p.  231. 
Nyika  Plateau  and  Kombi,  June  and  July.    Five  specimens. 

74.  Tarsioer  johnstoni. 

Tarsiger  johnstoni  (Shelley),  Ibis,  1896,  pp.  181,  234. 

Pogonocichla  johnstonij  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  18;  1894, 
p.  14. 

Nyika  Plateau,  Kombi,  and  Malosis,  June  and  July. 
Ten  specimens,  all  exactly  similar,  with  the  exception  of  one 
immature  bird.  This  is  one  of  the  local  forms ;  it  has  not 
yet  been  recorded  from  beyond  the  limits  of  Nyasaland, 
but  appears  to  be  common  in  that  country. 

75.  TURDUS  litsitsirupa. 

Turdus  litsitsirupa,  Smith;  Shelley,   B.   Afr.   i.   p.   87, 

no.  1215;  Sharpe,  B.  S.  Afr.  pp.  198,  813. 
Geocichla  litsitsirupa^  Seebohm,  Cat.  v.  p.  182, 
Fort  Hill,  July.     A  female.     This  is,  I  believe,  the  first 

instance  of  the   occurrence  of  this   species   north   of  the 

Zambesi. 

76.  TuRDUS  MILANJENSIS. 

Turdus  milanjensis,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  12,  1894,  p.  9, 
1896,  p.  231 ;  id.  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  88,  no.  1231. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June.  Two  males  and  two  females.  "  Bill 
and  legs  red'^  {A.  W.),  In  the  dried  skin  the  bill  is  deep 
yellow  and  the  legs  pale  brown.  This  bird  is  known  only 
from  Nyasaland  and  is  represented  by  the  nearest  allied 
species,  T.  cabanisi,  to  the  south  of  the  Zambesi  and 
T.  deckeni  in  E.  Africa. 

a.  Darker ;  upper  throat  white,  strongly  streaked  with 

black    7*.  milanjensis, 

b.  Paler;  upper  throat  pale  grey  obscurely  streaked 

with  brown. 
a'.  Less  rufous  on  the  abdomen  and  under  wing^ 

coverts    T,  cabamsi. 

b\  More  rufous  on  the  abdomen  and  under  wing- 
coverts T.  deckeni. 
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77.  TUKDDS  LIBONlANtlS. 

Tardus  libonianus  (Smith) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  88, 
no.  1234;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  12,  1894,  pp.  9,  468;  Eeichen. 
Vog.  Deutsch-Oat-Afr.  p.  333. 

Fort  Hill,  July.     Two  mates  and  a  femnie. 

78.  MONTICOLA  ANQ0LE.V8IS. 

Monticola  angoletisia,  Sousa;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  89, 
no.  1244;  id.  Ibis,  1896,  p.  179. 

Nylka  Mountaina,  from  5000  to  7000  ft.,  June,  and  Fort 
Ilil),  July.  Four  males  and  two  females  adult  and  one 
immature  Female. 

79.  SaXICOLA  LIVINOaTOKII. 

Saxicola  livitigatonii  (Tristram)  ;  Shelley,  B,  Afr.  i. 
p.  90,  no.  1255;  Reichen.  Vi)g.  Deutsch-Oat-Afr.  p.  236, 
fig.  104. 

Saxicola  pikata  (nee  Gm.)  j  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  468. 

Shores  of  Nyasa  Lake,  south  of  Karonga.  One  specimen. 
To  the  north  of  the  Zambesi  this  species,  probably,  entirely 
replaces  S.  pileata.  Southward  from  the  Zambesi  specimens 
gradually  assume  a  paler  and  more  sandy  colouring,  those 
in  the  British  Museum  from  Tete,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Zambesi,  being  almost  intermediate  in  colouring.  The  late 
Mr.  Seebohm  did  not  consider  S.  Ihingstanii  to  be  distinct 
from  the  more  southern  8.  pileata,  and,  I  may  add,  it  is 
kuonn  that  the  female  doea  not  differ  in  plumage  from  the 
male  (Cat.  v.  p.  397). 

80.  MEL«NORNtS  ATER. 

Melanornis  ater  (Sundev.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  93, 
no.  1299. 

Bradyornh  ater,  ShcUcy,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  21;  1894,  p.  18. 
Shore  of  Nyasa  Lake,  south  of  Karonga.     One  specimen, 

81.  BrADYOKNIS  MDRINU8. 

Bradgornis  mnrinm,  Finach  &  Hartl. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i. 
p.  93,  no.  1302;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  470. 

Nyika  Range,  north  of  Mount  Waller.     A  female. 
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82.    MUSCICAPA  CARULESCENS. 

MiMcicapa  aerulescens  (Hartl.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  94?, 
no.  1314;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  14. 

Nyika  Plateau.  Two  females.  These  two  specimens  agree 
perfectly  with  one  from  Zomba,  and  are  slightly  larger  than 
any  of  the  other  specimens  I  have  examined  in  the  British 
Museum.  They  are  probably  examples  of  the  Mttscicapa 
cinereola,  Finsch  &  Hartl.  Vog.  Ostafr.  p.  302,  pi.  iv.  fig.  1 
(Cat.  iv.  p.  154). 

83.  Alseonax  subadusta,  sp.  n. 

Alseonax  adusta  (nee  Boie)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  181. 

Nyika  Plateau  and  Fort  Hill  on  Tanganyika  Flat,  4000  ft. 
A  male  and  female  similar  in  size  and  plumage. 

Similar  to  A.  adusta^  but  with  the  upper  parts  paler  and 
greyer  (ashy  grey) ;  underparts  paler ;  white,  with  the  sides 
of  the  throat  and  the  crop  with  a  pale,  nearly  uniform 
ashy  shade ;  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  lower  mandible  pale, 
remainder  of  bill  black.  Total  length  4*75  inches,  culmen 
0*35,  wing  2*6,  tail  2,  tarsus  0*5. 

a.  Upper  parts  ashy  brown ;  sides  of  throat  and  the  crop 

more  streaked  with  ashy  brown;   basal  one-thiitl 

of  mandible  pale    A,  (uiusta, 

b.  Upper  parts  ashy  grey ;  sides  of  throat  and  the  crop 

of  a  uniform  ashy  shade  ;    basal    two-thirds  of 

mandible  pale     .' A.  subadusia. 

84.  Platysteira  peltata. 

Platysteira  peltata  (Sundev.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  97, 
no.  1357;  id.  Ibis,  1H93,  p.  18,  1894,  pp.  14,  469. 
Karonga,  June.     An  adult  bird. 

85.  Pachyprora  dimorpha. 

Puchyprora  dimorpha,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  18;  id.  B. 
Afr.  i.  p.  98,  no.  1362. 
Nyika  Plateau.     A  female. 

86.  Pachyprora  molitor. 

Pachyprora  molitor  (Hahn  u.  KUster)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i. 
p.  98,  n.  1363 ;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  18,  1894,  p.  15. 

Nyika  Plateau,   June;    Fort  Hill   and   Kombi    (Masuku 
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Kange,  7000  ft.),  July.  Seven  specimens.  Nyasaland 
appears  to  be  the  most  northero  range  for  tbJB  species  in 
E.  Africa,  if  Batia  puella  is  distinct. 

87.  ElUINIA  A.LBICAUDA. 

Elmima  alhicauda,  Socage ;  Shelley,  B.  Af r.  i.  p.  98, 
no.  1375;  Sharpe,  Cat.  iv.  p.  364;  id.  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  838. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June.  A  pair,  perfectly  similar  and  in 
beautiful  condition.  The  species  was  hitherto  known  to 
me  only  by  the  description  of  the  type,  which  came  from 
Benguela. 

88.  Trochocercds  albonotatiis. 

Trochocereus  albonotutus,  Sharpe ;  Sbelley,  B,  Afr.  i. 
p.  99,  no.  1381 ;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  19,  1894,  p.  469. 

Kombi,  oil  tlie  Masuku  Range,  7000  ft.,  July.  A  single 
specimen.  Mr.  Whyte  has  dow  collect(;d  five  specimens  from 
three  very  different  highland  districts  in  Nyaaaland,  and,  as 
the  type  came  from  a  mountain  near  the  Equator,  one  would 
have  expected  to  find  it  mentioned  in  Dr.  Reichenow's 
'  Vog.  Deutsch-Oat-Afr.'  This  is  a  fair  example  of  how 
much  the  student  at  home  yet  has  to  leam  from  the  field- 
naturalist  with  regard  to  geographical  distribution,  habits, 
and  migration. 

89.  Cafbimulous  possii. 

Caprimalffua  fosui,  Hartl. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  107, 
no.l488;  Hartert,  Cat.  xvi.  p.  551 ;  Sharpe,  B.S.  Afr.  p.  803; 
Jteichen.  Vog,  Deutt^ch-Oat-Afr.  p.  140. 

Earonga,  July.  A  male.  This  species  has  a  wide  range, 
extending  from  the  C]oId  Coast  and  Equator  south  to  the 
Cunene  and  Limpopo  Rivers. 

90.  HAPALOnERMA  VirfATUM. 

Hapalodenna  vilialum,  Shelley;  id,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  lOB, 
no.  1501;  id.  Ibis,  1896,  p.  178. 

Kombi,  July.  Tho  males  and  two  females.  This  species 
is  apparently  confined  to  Eastern  Africa,  where  it  ranges 
from  Kilimanjaro  into  Nyasalaud. 

SEH.  VII. VOL.  111.  2  Q 
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91.    C0RACIA8  CAUDATUS. 

Coraciaa  caudatus,  Linn.;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  109, 
no.  1515;  id.  Ibis,  1863,  p.  7. 

Fort  Hill  and  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa.  A  male  and  two 
females.     Very  generally  distributed  {A.  W.), 

92.  Melittophagus  meridionalis. 

Melittophagus  meridionalis,  Sharpe;    Shelley,  B.    Afr.    i. 
p.  110,  no.  1524;  id.  Ibis,  1863,  p.  7,  1894,  p.  5. 
Karonga,  July.     Two  females. 

93.  Rhinopomastus  cyanomelas. 

Bhinopomastus  q/anomelas  (Vieill.) ;  Shelley,  B.   Afr.  i, 
p.  1 13,  no.  1559 ;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  8,  1894,  p.  6, 1896,  p.  230. 
Fort  Hill,  July.     An  adult  male. 

94.  Bycanistes  cristatus. 

Bycanistes  cristatus  (Kiipp.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  114, 
no.  1670 ;  id.  Ibis,  1896,  p.  178. 

Masuku  Plateau,  7000  ft.,  July.  A  male  and  female. 
This  species  ranges  over  Eastern  Africa  from  Nyasaland  into 
Abyssinia. 

-95.  Lophoceros  melanoleucus. 

Lophoceros  melanoleucus    (Licht.) ;    Shelley,    B.    Afr.    i. 
p.  114,  no.  1579;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  8,  1894,  pp.  6,  467. 
Songue  and  Karonga,  July.     A  male  and  female. 

96.  Ceryle  rudis. 

Ceryle  rudis  (Linn.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  115,  no.  1599; 
id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  8,  1894,  p.  6. 
Karonga,  July.     A  female. 

97.  Ceryle  maxima. 

Ceryle  maxima  (Pall.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  116,  no.  1600 ; 
id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  5,  1896,  p.  230. 

Florence  Bay  and  Monkey  Bay,  June.  A  male  and 
female. 

98.  Corythornis  cyanostigma. 

Corythomis  cyanostigma    (Riipp.)  ;    Shelley,   B.   Afr.   i. 
p.  116,  no.  1606;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p,  5. 
Karonga,  July.     One  male. 
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99.  HaLCVON  0RIEKTALI9. 

Halcyon  ortentalig,  Peters;    Shelley,  B.   Afr.   i.   p.   117, 
no.  1618;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  8,  1894,  p.  6,  1896,  p.  230. 
Karonga,  July.     Ac  adult  female. 

100.  Halcyon  chelicutensis. 

Halcyon  chelicutenah  (Stanl.) ;  Shelley,  B.  AFr.  i.  p.  117, 
DO.  1619;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  8,  1894,  p.  6. 
SoQgne,  Jidy.     A  male. 


101.  CoLius  a 
Colitu  atriatus,  Gm.  j  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  118,  no.  1633 ; 

id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  7. 

Nyika  Plateau  and  Ukala  Bay,  Juoe;  Port  Hill,  July, 
Two  males  and  a  female.  This  ia  the  most  northem  range 
known  for  this  species ;  it  extends  southward  to  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony. 

102.  TURACDS  LIVtNOBTOMI. 

Tiiracua  Hvii^ttonii,  Gray ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  1 19, 
no.  1643;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  9,  1891,  pp.  7,  467,  1896, 
p.  230. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June;  and  Eombi,  July.     Six  specimens. 

103.  Cedthuochareb  aubtralis. 

Ceutktnockares  auairalit,  Sharpe ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  122, 
no.  1681;  id.  Cat.  xix.  p.  403;  Sharpe,  B.  S.  A£r.  p.  161, 
pi.  V.  fig.  1 ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutach-Ost-Afr.  p.  108. 

Karonga,  June.     One  female. 

104.  COCCTSTES  CAFER. 

Coccyates  ce^er  (Licht.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  123,  no. 
1696;  id.  IMb,  1894,  p.  7. 
Karonga,  June.     A  male. 

105.  Indicator  indicator. 

Itidicator  indicator  (Gm.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  124, 
no.  1713  ;  id.  Ibia,  1894,  pp.  8,  467. 

Nyika  Plateau  and  Songue,  July.     Two  specimens. 

106.  Indicator  major. 

Indicator  mqjor,  Steph. ;    Shelley,  B.  Air.  i.  p.    125, 
2(12 
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no.  1714;  id.  Cat.  xix.  p.  6;  Sharpe,  B.  S.  Afr.  pp.  168, 
810. 

Indicator  bohmi,  Reichen. ;  id.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr. 
p.  114. 

Nyika  Plateau.     An  adult  female. 

107.  Indicator  minor. 

Indicator  minor,  Steph.;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  125, 
no.  1718;  id.  Cat.  xix.  p.  9  ;  Sharpe,  B.  S.  Afr.  pp.  169, 
811;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  114. 

Nyika  Mountains,  3000  ft.,  June.     An  adult  female. 

108.  Melanobucco  melanopterus. 

Melanobucco  melanopterus  (Peters) ;  Shelley,  B,  Afr.  i. 
p.  126,  no.  1729;  id.  Cat.  xix.  p.  19. 

Pogonorhynchus  melanopterus,  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch- 
Ost-Afr.  p.  116. 

Karonga,  July.  A  male  and  three  females.  This  is  the 
most  southern  locality  known  for  this  species. 

109.  Melanobucco  torquatus. 

Melanobucco  torquatus  (Dumont) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i. 
p.  126,  no.  1737;  id.  Cat.  xix.  p.  24. 

Pogonorhynchus  torquatus,  Sharpe,  B.  S.  Afr.  pp.  172, 
811. 

Nyika  Plateau  and  Karonga,  June.  A  male  and  female. 

These  specimens  agree  perfectly  with  Natal  birds,  and  are 
from  the  furthest  limits  north  for  this  species  yet  recorded. 

110.  Barbatula  extoni. 

Barbatula  extoni,  Layard;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  128, 
no.  1768;  id.  Ibis,  1896,  p.  178. 

Nyika  Plateau.  An  adult  male.  This  bird  is  known  to 
range  from  Nyasaland  south  to  the  Transvaal,  and  westward 
into  Benguela. 

111.  Campothera  abinodoni. 

Campothera  abingdoni  (Smith) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  131, 
no.  1808,  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  9. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June;  Karonga,  July.  Two  specimens. 
This  is  the  most  northern  limit  known  for  this  species,  which 
ranges  south  into  Natal. 
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113.  Camfothera  bbnnetti. 

Campothera  bennetti  (Smith) ;  Shelle;,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  131, 
no.  1821;  Hargitt,  Cat.  xviii.  p.  102,-  Eeichen.  Vog, 
Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  121. 

Fort  Hill,  July.  An  adult  female.  This  Woodpecker 
ranges  south  into  the  Transvaal  and  westward  to  Lake 
Ngami. 

113.  DeNDROPIOUS  I&NZIBABI. 

Dendropieita  zanztbari,  Math. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  132, 
no.  1821;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  12,  1894,  pp.  9,  467,  1896, 
p.  231. 

Dendropicua  hartlaubi  (nee  Malh.);  Reiehen.  Vog.  Deutsch- 
Oat-Afr.  p.  122. 

Port  Hill,  July.  A  male  and  two  females.  This  species 
ranges  through  Eastern  Africa,  from  the  Zambesi  to  the 
Equator,  aud  westward  to  Angola  and  the  Congo. 

114.  MeSOFICITS  aaiSEOCEPHALDS. 

Mesopicus  griaeocephaUu  (Bodd.);  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i. 
p.  133,  no.  1839;  Hai^itt,Cat.  icviii.  p.  371. 

Dendropicta  menalruua,  Gray ;  Sharpe,  fi.  S.  Afr.  pp.  191, 
812. 

Nyika  Plateau  and  Kondowe  on  Mount  Waller,  June. 
Five  specimens.  This  species  ranges  over  Africa  southward 
from  Nyasaland  and  Benguela. 

115.  VlNAOO  nELALANDII. 

Vmaga  delalandii  (Bp.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  134, 
no.  1854;  id.  Ibis,  1896,  p.  238. 

Treron  delalandii,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  28, 1894,  pp.  23, 
473. 

Mpata,  July.     A  female. 

116.  Haflopklia  johnstoni. 

Haplopelia  johtutoni,  Shelley ;  id.  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  136, 
no.  1871 ;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  28,  pi.  iii.,  1894,  pp.  24,  472. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June ;  Karonga,  July,  Two  males.  The 
present  species  is  known  only  from  Nyasaland,  where  it 
appears  to  be  plentiful. 
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117.  TURTUR  8EMITORQUATUS. 

Turtur  aemitorquatus  (Riipp.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  136, 
no.  1878;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  28,  1894,  p.  24,  1896,  p.  238. 
Fort  Hill,  July.     Two  specimens. 

118.  TuRTUR  DAMAREN8I8. 

Thtrtur  damarensis,  Finsch  &  Hartl. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i. 
p.  137,  no.  1884;  Salvad.  Cat.  xxi.  p.  426;  Reichen.  Vog. 
Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  69. 

Turtur  capicola  (nee  Sundev.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  28, 
1894,  p.  24. 

Fort  Hill,  July.    Two  adults  and  one  immature  bird. 

119.  Turtur  8ENEOALEN8IS. 

1\irtur  senegalensis  (Linn.);  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  p.  137, 
no.  1887 ;  Salvad.  Cat.  xxi.  p.  449 ;  Sharpe,  B.  S.  Air. 
pp.  568,  854;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  681. 

Karonga,  July.     A  female. 

120.  Chalcopelia  afra. 

Chalcopelia  afra    (Linn.) ;    Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.   p.  137, 
no.  1895 ;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  pp.  24,  472. 
Songue,  July.     A  male. 

121.  Tympanistria  tympanistria. 

Tympanistria  tympanistria  (Temm.  &  Knip) ;  Shelley, 
B.  Afr.  i.  p.  138,  no.  1896;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  29,  1894, 
p.  472. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June.  Male  and  female  adult;  the  latter 
is  distinguished  by  a  dusky  shade  on  the  throat. 

122.  CEna  capensis. 

(Ena  capensis  (Linn.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  138,  no.  1897 ; 
Salvad.  Cat.  xxi.  p.  501;  Sharpe,  B.  S.  Afr.  pp.  572,  854; 
Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  71. 

Karonga,  June.    A  female. 

123.    PCEOCEPHALUS  FUSCICAPILLUS. 

pyocephalus  fiiscicapUlus  (Verr.  &  Des  Murs) ;  Shelley, 
B.  Afr.  i.  p.  139,  no.  1906;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  12,  1894,  p.  9. 
Monkey  Bay,  July.     An  adult  female. 
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124.  SyENIUM  WOODPOEOt. 

Symium  woodfordi  (Smith)  j  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  142, 
no.  1945;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  3. 

Nyika  Plateau  and  Karonga,  July.  Two  females ;  the 
former  is  considerably  paler  and  smaller  than  the  latter. 

125.  Glaucidium  teelatdh. 

Glaucidium  perlatum  (Vieill.)  j  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  142, 
no.  1948;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  4. 
Mpata,  3000  ft.,  June.     A  male. 

126.  SCOTOFELIA  PELI. 

Scotopelia  pelt,  Temm. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  Hi-. 
no.  1971 ;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  465;  Reicheii.  Vdg.  Deutsch. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  97. 

Karonga,  July.     A  male  and  female. 

127.  Falco  roficollib. 

Faico  rvficollia,  Svuns.;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  145, 
no.  1982;  Sharpe,  Cat. i.  p.  404;  id.  B.  S.  Afr.  pp.60,  800; 
Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  95. 

Karonga,  July.     A  female. 

128.  EeTTHEOPUS  DtCKlNSONI. 

Erythroptis  dickiruam  (Sclat.) ;  Shelley,  B.  A&.  i.  p.  145, 
□o.  1989. 

Falco  dickimoni,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  464;  Reichen. 
Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  95. 

Fort  Hill  and  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa,  20  miles  south  of 
Karonga,  June.  Pound  nesting  among  the  fronds  of  the  tall 
palms  {A.  W.).  The  two  specimens  sent  are  labelled  male 
and  female,  and  are  very  similar.  This  Falcon  ranges  from 
Nyasaland,  north  to  the  Rornma  River,  and  westward  into 
Benguela. 

129.  HaLIABTUS  VDCIPBB. 

Haliaettu  vocifer  (Daud.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  148, 
no.  2014;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  pp. 3, 461;  Reichen.  Vog. Deutsch- 
Ost-Afr.  p.  90. 

Karongft,  July.    A  fine  adoU  male. 
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130.    NiSAETUS  8PIL0GASTER. 

NisaeiuM  spilogaster  (Bp.) ;    Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  140, 
no.  2026 ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  i.  p.  252 ;  id.  B.  S.  Afr.  pp.  38,  797. 
Karonga,  July.     A  male. 

131.  Spizaetus  coronatus. 

Spiza'etus  coronat"8  (Linn.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  149, 
no.  2029;  Sharpe,  Cat.  i.  p.  266;  id.  B   S.  Afr  p.  39. 

Nyika  Plateau,  July.  ^'  This  was  the  only  specimen  of 
this  grand  Eagle  we  met  with.  It  had  juat  lunched  off  a 
young  Clip-springer  Antelope,  and  was  gorged*'  [A,  W.), 
The  species  is  known  to  range  over  the  whole  of  South  and 
West  Africa  to  as  far  north  as  Senegambia,  but  has  not, 
I  believe,  been  recorded  from  Eastern  Africa  north  of 
Nyasaland. 

132.  Lophoaetus  occipitalis. 

Lophoaetus  occipitalis  (Daud.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  149, 
no.  2030;  id.  Ibis,  1893,  p.  6,  1894,  p.  2,  1896,  p.  229. 
Karonga,  June.     A  male  and  female. 

133.  BUTEO  AUGUR. 

Buteo  augur y  Riipp. :  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  150,  no.  2032 ; 
Sharpe,  Cat.  i.  p.  175 ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr. 
p.  93. 

Masuku  Plateau,  7000  feet,  July.  The  collection  contains 
a  female  and  a  young  bird.  The  latter  was  taken  from  its 
nest,  in  a  tall  tree,  when  only  a  few  days  old,  and  grew  very 
rapidly  during  the  two  weeks  it  was  kept  alive  {A,  fVJ), 
This  fine  Buzzard  ranges  from  Nyasaland,  throughout 
Eastern  Africa,  to  Abyssinia. 

134.  ASTUR  POLYZONOIDES. 

.  Astur  polyzonoides  (Smith)  ;    Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  152, 
no.  2060;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  pp.  2,  464, 
Zomba,  August.     A  female. 

135.  AsTUR  TACHIRO. 

Astur  tachiro  (Daud.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  152,  no.  2062 ; 
Sharpe,  Cat.  i.  p.  99;  id.  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  20;  Reichen.  Vog. 
Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  88. 

Nyika  Mountain,  June.     An  immature  female. 
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136.  Neophron  pileatub. 

Neophron  pileatus  (Burctien) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i,  p.  155, 
no.  2097;  Sharpe,  Cat.  i.  p.  18;  id.  B.  S.  Afr.  pp.  7,  794; 
Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-OBt-Afr.  p.  81. 

Nyika  Pl&teau,  July.  This  Vulture  is  uncommoD  on  the 
Plateau  {A.  ff .).     The  coUectioQ  contains  two  fine  specimens. 

137.  Ibis  £thiopica. 

Ibig  tBihiopica  (Lath.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr,  i.  p.  155, 
DO.  2098  ;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  477. 

Fort  Johnston,  July.     An  adult  male. 

138.  HAOErASHlA  HAOEDASB. 

Hagedaihia  hagedaih  (Lath.)  :  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  156, 
no.  2104;  Sharpe,  Cat.  xxvi.  p.  19;  id.  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  739. 

TherUticus  Itucocephalut  (Gm.) ;  Reichen,  Vog.  Deutsch- 
Ost-Afr.  p.  55. 

Karonga,  June ;  Songue,  July.     A  male  and  female. 

139.  Abuba  helanocepbala. 

Ardea  melanocephala,  Vig.  &  Child. ;  Shelley,  B,  Afr.  i, 
p.  157,  no,  2121 ;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  27. 
Karonga,  July,     A  female, 

140.  Ardea  fubfuaea. 

Ardea  purpurea,  Linn.;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.i.p.  157,  no.  2123; 
id.  Ibis,  1894,  p,  27,  1896,  p.  238. 
Karonga,  July.     An  immature  bird. 

141.  AnaSTOUUS  LAMELLtOEHUS. 

AnastomuK  lamelligerut,  Temm, ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i,  p.  159, 
no.  2143;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  476,  1896,  p.  210. 
Karonga,  July,     An  adult  female. 

142.  Phalachocorax  apricanus. 

Phalacrocorax  a/ricanus  (Gm.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  160, 
no.  2153  ;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  28. 

Lake  Nyasa,  June.     An  adult  male, 

143.  pLOTOa  LEVAILLANTI. 

Plotua   levaillanti,   Licht. ;    Shelley,  B.    Afr.   i,   p.    161, 
no.  2154;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  28. 
Songue,  July.    An  immatare  mole. 
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144.  Dendrocycna  fulva. 

Dendrocycna  fulva  (Gm.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  171, 
no.  2260;  Salvad.  Cat.  xxvii.  p.  149;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  28. 

Dendrocycna  major,  Selat. ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  477. 

SoDgae,  July.     A  female. 

145.  TURNIX  LEPURANA. 

Tlarnix  lepurana  (Smith) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  178, 
no.  2324 ;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  25. 

Ruarwe,  June  ;  and  Karonga,  July.     Eight  specimens. 

146.  TURNIX  NANA. 

7\imw?  nana  (Sundev.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr,  i.  p.  178, 
no.  2325;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  473. 

Karonga,  July.  One  male.  This  species  ranges  over 
Southern  Africa,  north  to  Nyasaland,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
continent,  and  has  been  procured  at  Accra,  on  the  Gold 
Coast. 

147.  COTURNIX  DELEOORGUEI. 

Cotumix  delegorguei,  Deleg. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  179, 
no.  2332;  Grant,  Cat.  xxii.  p.  243;  Sharpe,  B.  S.  Afr. 
p.  605 ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Gst-Afr.  p.  79. 

Karonga,  July.     A  male. 

148.  Pternistes  cranchi. 

Piemistes  cranchi  (Leach)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  179, 
no.  2338;  Grant,  Cat.  xxii.  p.  178;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch- 
Ost-Afr.  p.  77. 

Kondowe  Mission  Station,  between  the  Mount  Waller  and 
Nyika  ranges,  June.  An  adult  male  and  female,  and  two 
chicks.  And  from  the  Masuku  Mountains  an  adult  bird.  This 
spedes  ranges  over  the  Congo  district,  south-eastward  to 
Lake  Nyasa,  and  north-eastward  to  Bukoba  in  Uganda. 

149.  Francolinus  shelleyi. 

Francolinus  shelleyi,  Grant;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  181, 
no.  2366 ;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  473. 

Nyika  Plateau,  June.      A  female,  not  quite  adult.     It 
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differs  from  the  male  and  female  previously  procured  by 
Mr.  Whyte,  and  the  type,  in  baviug  the  bars  on  the  breast 
much  narrower;  but  as  the  specimen  ia  not  quite  in  full 
pluma^'G  I  sbould  hesitate  to  call  it  a  local  race.  Range  : 
Eastern  portion  of  S.  Africa,  from  Natal  to  Nyasaland. 

J  50,    FrANCOLINUS  JOHNSTONI. 

Francolinut  johnstoni,  Shelley;  id.  B.  A(r.  i.  p.  182, 
no.  2379 ;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  24  ;*  1896,  p.  184. 

Nyika  Plateau.  Five  males  and  four  females.  The 
slight  characters  which  separate  this  species  from  F.  hilde- 
brandti  appear  to  be  quite  constant,  and  it  is  apparently 
confined  to  Nyasaland. 

151.  CaiRADRIL'S  FECUARIUS. 

Charadrius  pecuarivs,  Temm. ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  189, 
no.  246";  id.  Ibis,  1891,  p.  474. 

Shores  of  Lake  Nyaaa,  Songue,  and  Earonga,  June  and 
July.     Three  males  and  a  female. 

152.  CHARAnRICS  PALLIDDS. 

Ckaradiius pallidus,  Strickl.;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  189, 
no.  2468. 

jEffialilis  pallida,  Sharpe,  Cat,  xxiv.  p.  284. 

Charadrius  tenellus,  Hurtl.;  Reiehen.  Vog,  Deulsch-Ost- 
Afr.  p.  34. 

ShoresofNyasa  Lake,  June;  and  Earonga,  July.  A  male 
and  female.  This  specicH  ranges  from  the  Zambesi  to  Sindi 
iu  Eastern  Africa,  and  from  Angola  to  the  Gold  Coast  in 
\V.  Africa. 

153.  TOTAKUS  OLAREOLA. 

Tolanus  glareola    (Linn.);    Shelley,   B.   Afr.   i,   p.    192, 
no.  24.91  ;  id.  Ibis,  1894,  pp.  27,476. 
Karonga,  June.     A  female. 

154.  CURSORIUB  TBMMINCKt. 

Curgoriua  temmincki,  Swains.j  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  194, 
no.  2517  ;  Sliarpc,  Cat.  xxiv.  p.  41. 

Cur»oriu8  aenegaletuit,  Licht. ;  Shurpe,  B.  S.  Afr.  p.  654; 
Reiehen.  Viig.  Dcutsch-Oat-Afr.  p.  32. 

KaroDga,  June.     A  male. 
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155.  Rhinoptilus  chalcopterus. 

Rhinoptibis  chalcopterus    (Temm.);    Shelley,   B.   Afr.  i. 
p.  195,  no.  2523. 

Cursorius  chalcopterus,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1894,  pp.  25,  474. 
Nyika  Hills,  4O00  feet,  June.     A  female. 


XL. — Birds' -nesting  in  and  around  Lucknow,     Additional 
Notes  taken  in  the  Season  of  1896.     By  William  Jesse. 

Since  writing  my  former  article,  which  appeared  in  '  The 
Ibis,'  1896,  pp.  185-198, 1  have  found  several  species  breeding 
near  Lucknow  which  are  not  mentioned  in  that  list.  In  my 
later  labours  I  have  been  most  materially  helped  by  Mr.  P.  J. 
Lucas  of  this  station,  who  not  only  takes  a  great  personal 
interest  in  ornithology,  but  possesses  a  very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives. 
By  his  help  I  have  been  able  to  get  the  villagers  to  keep  a 
look-out  for  nests  and  to  bring  in  word,  and  I  have  thus 
obtained  the  eggs  of  several  birds  which  I  had  previously 
sought  in  vain. 

Aquila  vindhiana  (Franklin).     Indian  Tawny  Eagle. 

Hind,  [Lucknow]  :  Wokhab. 

This  Eagle  is  common  in  Lucknow,  and  may  often  be 
seen  mingling  with  the  Kites  and  Vultures  over  the  busiest 
parts  of  the  city.  Europeans  here  call  it  the  Lugger,  while 
the  true  Lugger  is  named  the  Pigeon-Hawk. 

In  the  month  of  January  I  saw  two  nests  of  this  bird,  both 
at  the  very  top  of  tall  mango-trees  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
station.  One  contained  two  eggs  on  the  point  of  hatching, 
the  other  a  half-fledged  young  one.  The  eggs  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  House-Kite  {Milvus  govinda),  but  are  of 
course  much  larger. 

The  Wokhdb  makes  a  large  ne^t  of  sticks,  and  lines  it 
with  leaves.  It  is  placed  at  the  extreme  tip  of  some  large 
branch,  and  not  in  a  thick  fork,  as  is  the  case  with  Kites. 
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Haliaetus  leucoryphus  (Blytli).     Pallas's  Fishing  Eagle. 

Hind.  [Lucknow] :  IJiz,  Dlienk. 

Though  not  Been  often  in  Lucknow  itself,  this  fiue  Eagle 
hreeds  all  over  the  Division  from  October  to  February, 
though  most  eggs  are  taken  iu  November  and  December, 
Tlie  neat  is  an  immense  irregular  structure  of  stieka,  lined 
witli  leaves.  It  is  in  most  cases  placed  in  some  high  fork  of 
of  a  pi|ial-tree,  near  a  jheel.  The  first  I  found  naa  on 
Nov.  1st,  but  was  cmply,  though  the  bird  was  hitting  by  it. 
The  shikari  was  sent  out  to  the  place  later,  and  brought  in 
three  fresh  eggs  on  Nov.  23rd.  These  are  greenish  white, 
very  faintly  marked  with  brown.  In  t!:e  early  part  of 
January,  Mr,  Lucus  brought  iu  two  more  similarly  marked 
fresh  eggs, 

L10PICU8  HAHBATXKNsis  (Bonap.).  Yellow-frouted  Pied 
Wnodijecker, 

Mr.  William  Harper  showed  me  a  nest-hole  in  a  tree  in 
the  compound  of  Messrs.  Peake,  Allen,  and  Co.,  chemists, 
from  wbieh  he  had  taken  three  half-fledged  young  birds. 
These  were  placed  in  a  cage  and  left  out  of  doors  during  tlie 
day,  and  the  jiarent  birds  visited  them  regularly  and  brought 
them  food.  Unfortunately  the  cage  was  placed  in  the  suu 
by  a  careless  survant  and  two  of  the  bi-ood  died,  but  the  third 
survived  and  was,  when  1  saw  it,  iu  a  most  fiourishiug 
condition. 

Tacbornis  BATA88IKNSIS  (Hartert).     Palm-Swift. 

On  March  Slst  1  observed  several  pairs  breeding  in  the 
fan-paims  in  the  Wingfield  Park ;  and  a  few  diiy^  later  I  saw 
some  more  in  the  Horticultural  GardeuH.  I'rububly  they 
had  I'gga,  but,  so  far  as  I  was  couccrncd,  the  nents  were  quite 
inaccessible.  This  Swill  does  not  appear  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  favourite  tree  ;  at  all  events,  I  have 
not  noticed  the  bird  anywhere  else  in  the  station, 

HiEROcoccvx  VAKitis  (Horsf.).     Common  llawk-Huckoo. 

Hhtd.  {LuckMw'\ :  Pupiya. 

On  March  :21st  I  took  a  nest  of  Argya  malcolmt  con- 
taining £uur  eggH.      Three  uf  tbecfl  were  precisely  bimilar  in 
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shape,  size,  and  shade  of  blue  and  were  fresh ;  the  fourth 
was  considerably  smaller,  oval  in  shape,  and  of  a  much 
darker  shade  of  colour,  which  was  not  lost  on  blowing; 
moreover  this  egg  was  hard-set.  I  cannot,  of  course,  vouch 
for  the  egg,  but  its  general  appearance  tends  to  point  it  out 
as  parasitic.  The  Uawk-Cuckoos,  or  Brain-fever  Birds  as 
they  are  called  here,  had  been  *'  calling  '*  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  hence  I  believe  the  egg  to  have  belonged  to  this 
species.  The  other  common  Cuckoo,  which  lays  a  blue 
egg,  is  the  Pied  Crested  Cuckoo  [Coccystes  jacobinus) ,  and 
it  does  not  put  in  an  appearance  till  June,  after  the  *^  rains  ** 
have  commenced. 

PiiLiEORNis  cYANOCEPHALUs  (Wagl.).  Wcstem  Blossom- 
headed  Parroquet. 

Hind.  [Lucknow]  :  Lai  Tota. 

Not  nearly  so  numerous  as  P.  torquatv^,  but  it  seems  to 
be  a  permanent  resident  and  to  breed  here.  I  saw  numerous 
young  in  all  stages  in  the  city  ''  Bird  Market ''  at  the  end  of 
March. 

Aroya  malcolmi  (Hume).     Large  Grey  Babbler. 

Hind.  [Lucknow'] :  Bhaina. 

This  Babbler,  which,  strangely,  I  overlooked  the  previous 
season,  is  very  common.  I  took  its  eggs  from  March  to 
June.  The  nest  is  a  much  more  straggling  structure  even 
than  that  of  Crateropus  canortis,  and  as  often  as  not  there  is 
no  attempt  at  concealment.  Even  in  the  breeding-season 
Babblers  are  very  gregarious,  although  they  do  not  nest  in 
company.  They  are  birds  of  weak  flight,  going  only  a  short 
distance  at  a  time,  and  doubtless  they  congregate  together^ 
feeling  that  there  is  safety  in  numbers. 

Lanius  lahtora  (Blyth).     Indian  Grey  Shrike. 

I  found  a  nest  containing  two  nearly  fledged  young  in  a 
babool-tree  on  July  1 1th,  1896.  I  have  seen  the  eggs  brought 
in  several  times,  and  the  species  seems  to  breed  here  from 
March  till  August. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  a  nest  and  four 
nearly  fresh  eggs  of  this  species  in  a  babool-tree  on  April 
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26th,  1897.  And  again,  near  the  same  spot  as  the  above, 
another  neat  containing  four  fresh  eggs,  May  9th,  1897. 
Lanivs  vittatds,  Valenciennes.  Bay-hacked  Shrike, 
This  very  handsome  httle  Shrike  appears  to  he  somewhat 
locally  distributed,  being  fairly  common  in  certain  spots  and 
absent  iu  others.  It  breeds  from  March  to  Augnst,  and  I 
found  several  nests  last  year  during  that  period.  The  nest 
is  very  pretty,  made  of  grass  and  twigs,  and  lined  with  rags, 
wool,  and  hair.  It  is  generally  placed  in  a  babool  or  in  the 
so-called  "cork "-tree,  at  a  height  varying  from  10  to  20 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  largest  number  of  eggs  I  have 
found  is  five;  they  are  of  the  usual  Shrike  type  and  rather 
round  in  shape. 

Graocalub  MAC£t  (Lcas.).     Large  Cuckoo- Shrike. 

This  species  is  very  generally  distributed  all  over  the 
Division,  breeding  apparently  from  March  to  the  end  of 
July.  The  only  two  uests  I  have  seen  were  placed  at  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  branch,  and  were  with  difficulty  discovered 
and  reached.  Both  were  small  shallow  cups  made  of  twigs, 
slightly  lined  with  wool  and  hair.  One  neat  contained  two 
eggs,  which  I  am  told  is  the  usual  numlier  ;  the  other  was 
empty  and  the  birds  deaerted  without  laving.  Tbeae  were 
both  found  in  March,  Oa  June  29th  I  saw  one  of  these 
birds  fly  across  the  road  with  a  twig  in  its  mouth.  I  was 
driving  at  the  time  and  could  not  stop,  aud,  though  I  weot 
next  day  and  searched  very  carefully,  I  could  not  find  the 
nest.  The  European  and  Eurasian  hoys  of  Lucknow  call  this 
bird  the  "  Tree- Plover  "  and  the  "  Rain-bird," — why,  1  do  not 
know  ;  and  my  pupils  failed  to  recognize  it  as  belonging  to 
the  Shrikes  until  I  had  {minted  out  its  distmguishiiig 
ciiaracteristics. 

Temendchus  faooiiakum  (Horsf.).     Black-headed  Myua. 

Hmd.  [Lucknow] ;  Puwai. 

I  observed  aevcral  pairs  during  the  season,  hut  the  niily 
iicHt  I  saw  WHS  in  a  hole  in  a  mango-tree  and  it  contained 
half-Hedged  young  on  June  28tli. 
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Ploceus  baya  (Blyth).     Weaver-bird. 

Hind.  [Lucknow] :  Baya. 

A  very  curious  nest  of  this  species  was  brought  to  me  by 
Mr.  Lucas  in  the  first  ^  eek  in  October.  This  nest,  or  rather 
collection  of  nests,  is  composed  of  seven  distinct  egg-cavities 
placed  one  below  the  other.  The  different  chambers  appear 
to  have  been  added  year  by  year ;  the  lowest  only  was  com- 
posed of  the  season^s  grass,  the  material  of  the  others 
getting  older  and  older,  the  top  one  being  so  old  that 
it  seemed  a  wonder  that  it  had  not  come  to  pieces  with  the 
weight  of  the  lower  stories.  Three  out  of  the  seven  chambers 
were  in  actual  use,  containing  two,  three,  and  three  eggs 
respectively.  Though  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  these  nests, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  noticed  anything  like  the  above. 

Pyrrhulauda  grisea  (Blyth).  Ashy-crowned  Finch- 
Lark. 

Very  numerous  all  over  the  wide  sandy  plains.  I  found 
several  of  its  nests  in  March  and  April,  and  Mr.  Lucas  took 
their  eggs  again  in  September  and  October.  The  nest  is  a 
neat  little  cup  placed  in  a  hole  or  inequality  in  the  ground, 
often  under  a  plant  or  bush  ;  it  is,  however,  very  loosely 
put  together  and  has  little  or  no  lining.  The  number  of  eggs 
appears  never  to  exceed  two.  This  Lark  always  rises  at 
once  on  being  flushed  and  does  not  run  a  little  way  first,  like 
most  other  species ;  hence  its  nest,  which  in  ordinary  cases 
would  with  difficulty  be  found,  is  discovered  with  comparative 
ease. 

TuRTUR  CAMBAiENsis  (Gmclin).     Brown  Turtle-Dove. 

Hind.  [Lticknow] :  Pindak  ;  Pirki. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  under  the  impression  that  this 
species  was  either  wanting  or  rare  around  Lucknow,  but  I 
have  since  discovered  that  it  is  common  enough  in  certain 
parts  of  the  station.  The  four  Doves,  T,  cambaiensis, 
T.  suratensis,  T.  humiiis,  and  7".  risorius,  appear  to  keep 
more  or  less  to  different  localities.  T,  suratensis  is  the  com- 
monest Dove,  making  its  nest  in  the  verandas  of  houses  as 
well  as  in  bushes ;  T.  humiiis  is  especially  partial  to  babool- 
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trees  ;  T,  rUorius  chiefly  iofaabita  the  mango-topes.  In  the 
north-eastern  quarter  of  Lucknow  T.  cambaiensis  is  very  com- 
mon, and  seems,  in  a  great  measure,  to  replace  T,  suratensis. 
In  the  early  morniugs  all  four  species  will  be  found  feeding 
together  in  the  fields.  I  took  my  first  nest  of  T.  cambaiensis 
on  March  28th.  It  was  placed  in  a  tangle  of  grass  amongst 
the  lower  branches  of  a  babool-tree  about  2  feet  from  the 
ground,  I  shot  the  hen,  which,  falling  close  to  another  tree 
a  little  further  on,  startled  a  T.  riaoriua  from  her  nest  and 
two  eggs,  and  shortly  after  I  got  a  nest  o£  T.  guratetuis. 
I  have  never  taken  the  eggs  of  T.  humilis  before  the  month 
of  June. 

Ill  Lucknow  itself  most  people  call  all  Doves  "  Pindak  " 
or  "  Pirki  "  without  distinction,  but  in  the  district  the  large 
Doves,  e.  g.  T.  risortus  and  T.  meena,  are  called  "  Fachtaw," 
the  small  Doves  "  Pirki " ;  Blue  Rock-Pigeons  are  named 
"  Khabuta,"  and  the  Green  Pigeon  "  Hurrial." 

Pterocles  EimsTDs  (Teram,).     Common  Sand-Grouse. 

This  bird  occurs  locally  around  Imcknow,  but  not,  I 
believe,  in  any  great  numbers.  On  June  14th,  when  out 
black-buck  shooting  with  Messrs.  P.  S.  Lucas  and  II.  Fisher, 
the  horse  of  the  former  put  up  a  bird.  Riding  behind,  I 
marked  the  spot,  and  on  going  up  to  it  found  a  nest  with 
three  eggs.  As  we  did  not  know  the  parentage  of  the  eggs, 
it  was  necessary  to  shoot  the  bird,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
as  we  had  no  shot-guns.  However,  the  old  bird  kept  flying 
round,  finally  settling  some  distance  off,  and  at  his  second 
shot  with  the  Winchester  rifle  Lucas  bowled  it  over.  It 
proved  to  be  a  hen,  but  we  were  unable  to  preserve  it  as  it 
was  so  badly  damaged  and,  moreover,  became  putrid  before 
we  reached  home.  Shortly  after  wc  came  across  some  more 
Sand-Grouse  aud  Lucas  shot  another,  which  this  time 
turned  out  to  be  a  cock.  The  nest  was  a  circular  hollow  in 
the  sand  under  a  tuft  of  grass.  It  was  lined  with  a  few  bits 
of  grass  and  three  feathers.  The  three  eggs  were  oval  in 
shape ;  in  colour  they  were  stone,  richly  marked  and  mottled 
with  brown  and  purple. 
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LoBiPLUTiA  MALABARiCA  (Bodd.).  Yellow-wattlcd  Lap- 
wing. 

Hind.  ILucknow]:  Titiri. 

This  bird  breeds  locally  from  April  to  June  on  what  are 
known  here  as  *'  usar  maidans/^  that  is,  barren  sandy  plains 
with  stones  and  tufts  of  grass  here  and  there.  I  have  had 
the  eggs  brought  me  on  various  dates  in  May  and  as  late  as 
the  6th  June :  May  is,  I  think,  the  month  with  this  bird. 
For  a  long  time  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  authenticity  of 
these  eggs,  though  I  could  not  think  of  any  other  species  to 
which  they  might  belong.  On  May  30th  of  this  year, 
however,  we  started  a  Lapwing  oflf  four  eggs.  Though  we 
were  unable  to  secure  the  parent,  owing  to  the  high  wind, 
which  prevented  great  accuracy  with  the  rook-rifle,  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  about  these  eggs.  I  managed  to  get  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  the  bird  as  it  stood  on  a  hillock, 
and  examined  it  carefully.  The  nest  was  a  hole  scraped  in 
the  sand,  the  edge  being  fringed,  as  are  the  nests  of  the 
Red-wattled  Lapwing,  with  bits  of  earth  and  kunker.  There 
was  of  course  no  lining.  Though  not  nearly  so  common  as 
L.  goensis,  I  think  it  is  scarcely  so  rare  here  as  many  people 
seem  to  imagine. 

Grus  ANTIGONE  (Liuu.).     Sarus  Crane. 

Hind,  S&ras. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  large  jheels,  this  bird  does 
not  breed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lucknow.  Lucas 
took  a  nest  near  Aturia,  on  the  line  between  Lucknow  and 
Sitapur,  on  Oct.  8rd.  On  Aug.  16th,  as  I  was  travelling  to 
the  "  Hills,"  I  saw  two  nests  near  Hardoi.  The  old  Sarus 
was  sitting  on  one,  but  the  other  was  in  process  of  con- 
struction, and  it  was  very  interesting  to  watch  the  bird 
pulling  up  with  its  bill  the  wet  weeds  and  piling  them  into  a 
great  heap.  Although  the  railway-line  passed  close  to  it,  it 
took  no  notice  of  the  train,  and  when  I  last  looked  it  was 
still  busy  with  its  task,  supremely  indiflFerent  to  all  external 
affairs. 
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Hydrophasianub  CHiRURaoa  (Scop.).  Pheasant-tiiled 
Jacaiia. 

This  bird  breeds  all  over  Oudh  and  the  North-west 
Provinces  wherever  there  is  sufficient  water.  We  had 
numerous  eggs  brought  to  ua  in  July  and  August,  but  the 
only  date  on  which  we  took  them  onrBclves  was  August  2nd, 
The  eggs  of  this  species  are  most  characteristic  and  cannot 
be  mistaken.  They  are  peg-top  in  shajje,  of  a  beautiful 
bronze-green  or  brown  in  colour,  and  verv  highly  polished. 

CicoNiA  LEucocEPHALA  (Gmelin).     White-necked  Stork. 

Hind.  [_Lucknow\ :  Nuhri. 

On  July  2Gth  the  shikari  Dwarka  brought  in  four  white 
eggs,  which  he  declared  belonged  to  this  species.  They 
were  takeu  from  a  large  nest  of  sticks  in  a  pipal-tree. 
Unfortuuately  he  did  not  succeed  iu  getting  the  parent  birds, 
a  most  necessary  precaution  in  all  cases  of  identity  where 
natives  are  concerned ;  but  in  this  instance  I  feel  pretty  sure 
that  the  eggs  are  genuine.  The  species  is  common  iu  Oudh 
and  remains  all  the  year  round. 

Akuea  conoMANDA  (Bodd.).     Cattle-Egret. 
Wind.  [ZwcAhoip]  :  La!  Bogla. 

Ardea  intermedia  (Wagler).     Lesser  Wliito  Egret. 

Hind.  [Lucknoiti]:  Sufaed  Bogla. 

On  July  19th  Lucaa  and  myself  were  out  in  the  district 
un  the  search  for  black-buck,  when  we  were  met  by  one  of 
our  egg-hunterSj  to  say  that  be  had  found  a  nesting-place  of 
several  sorts  of  Bogla,  and  forthwith  he  led  us  to  a  village  in 
which  were  two  large  trees — a  pipal  and  a  tamarind,  on 
which  he  informed  us  the  birds  were  breeding.  The  leaves 
and  branches  were  very  thick,  and  for  the  first  few  moments 
we  could  see  nothing  eicept  a  solitary  Paddy-bird  {Ardeola 
grayi).  We  were  just  making  up  our  miuds  for  a  disap- 
pointment when  we  espied  a  Cattle-Egret  sitting  on  its  nest 
and  promptly  shot  it  fur  purposes  of  identilication.  At  the 
report  of  the  guu  the  two  trees,  which  up  to  this  time  h;'d 
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been  perfectly  still  and  silent^  suddenly  sprang  to  life  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  Cattle-  and  White  Egrets  circling  round  in 
all  directions,  the  buflf  and  snowy  whiteness  of  the  plumes 
showing  up  beautifully  in  the  sunshine.  We  soon  had  a  fine 
series  of  eggs,  though  we  did  not  take  one-quarter  the 
number  we  might  have  done.  Those  of  A,  coromanda  are  of 
so  light  a  blue  as  to  be  almost  white,  but  those  of  A.  inter* 
media  are  much  darker  and  resemble  the  eggs  of  A.  cinerea. 
To  make  sure  that  we  were  assigning  the  respective  eggs  to 
the  right  parents,  we  shot  a  specimen  or  two  of  each  species  on 
its  nest.  The  nests  of  the  Egret  were  made  of  sticks  lined 
with  leaves,  and  were  much  more  cup-shaped  than  those  of 
the  Paddy-bird.  We  met  a  birdcatcher  who  had  in  his 
possession  a  White  Egret  with  its  eyes  sewn  up.  This  he 
informed  us  was  a  decoy-bird,  and  that  when  he  had 
managed  to  secure  any  birds  in  breeding-plumage  he 
plucked  out  the  plumes  and  released  the  captives.  Doubtless 
this  must  be  uncomfortable  for  the  Egret,  to  say  the  least  of 
it ;  but  it  struck  me  that  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
Egret^s  feathers,  it  is  a  better  way  of  obtaining  them  than 
that  which  has  resulted  in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered  race. 

PoDiciPEs  MINOR  (Liunseus).    Little  Grebe. 

Hind,  [Lucknow]  :  Dhub  Dhub. 

This  species,  though  I  have  not  seen  it  in  Lucknow  itself, 
is  very  common  on  the  tanks  and  jheels  in  the  district.  On 
August  2nd  we  got  three  nests  containing  five,  four,  and  one 
egg  respectively.  The  nests  were  the  usual  floating  mass  of 
dead  and  decaying  weed.  The  five  eggs  in  one  nest  were 
stained  a  deep  chocolate-red,  which  only  partially  disappeared 
on  washing.  Other  nests  were  brought  to  us  containing  six 
eggs.  It  is  very  difficult  to  watch  these  little  birds  on  their 
nests ;  they  slip  into  the  water  noiselessly  the  moment  thej 
suspect  danger,  and  hide  away  among  the  reeds. 
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XLI. — Notes  on  Ibidorliynchua  BtrutherBii. 
By  Captain  W.  Wilfrid  Cordeaus. 
This  bird  is  very  local  in  its  distribution.  Personally  I  have 
observed  it  only  in  the  ueighbnurbood  of  the  Lanwi  La,  on 
the  Kashmir  side  o£  the  pass,  for  a  distance  o£  twenty  miles 
down  the  Wurdwan  River,  which  rises  from  the  foot  of  the 
great  Bbutkol  glacier,  along  the  surface  of  which  is  the 
trackway  over  the  Lanwi  La.  Across  the  pass  I  have  seen 
the  bird  at  Dunore,  the  first  camping-ground  on  the  Ladakh 
eide  ;  from  thence  to  Suru  village  and  fort,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Chilooug  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Sum  River, 
and  below  this  for  about  seven  miles  down  the  Sum  towards 
Sanko. 

The  Lanwi  La  or  Bhutkol  Pass,  elevation  14,350  feet,  is 
the  chief  route  between  the  Wurdwan  country  and  Ladakh. 
Lanwi  La  is  the  Bliotia  name  for  the  pass,  the  word  La 
meaning  a  pass ;  the  Kashmiris  call  it  the  Bbutkol.  Both 
the  Wurdwan  and  Chiloong  Rivers  are,  like  all  streams  rising 
from  glaciers,  broken  up  by  numerous  sandbanks,  which 
divide  them  into  a  netivurk  of  shallow  streams.  It  is  hero 
that  Ibidorhynchus  is  met  with,  searching  with  great  activity 
for  small  cmstacea  along  the  edge  o£  the  water,  and  moving 
with  a  quick  run,  very  like  a  Redshank  ;  sometimes  they  will 
swim  across  a  pool  of  water  or  narrow  stream. 

The  birds  are  invariably  met  with  in  pairs  both  in  and 
out  of  the  breeding-season,  which  commences  during  the 
second  week  in  May,  as  I  had  the  nestlings  brought  me 
on  the  30th  June,  1896,  evidently  about  twelve  daytt  old. 
These  closely  follow  the  colouring  of  the  old  birds — a  dark 
grey-blue  above,  lighter  ou  the  lower  parts.  In  places  the 
down  is  faintly  marked  with  brown.  The  legs  are  a  greenish 
grey*  The  bill,  unlike  the  crimson-red  of  the  mature  bird,  is 
sepia-black ;  iris  brown.  The  grey-blue  colour  of  the  young 
assists  it  very  materially  to  conceal  itself  in  the  shingle, 
which  is  of  the  same  tiut.  The  old  birds  are  very  dilBcult 
to  sec  at  a  distance  of  30  or  40  yards  in  the  glare  of  a 
Ladakh  snu,  as  they  assimilate  so  nearly  to  the  background 
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of  white  and  blue  stones,  and  are  rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  the  black  band  across  the  breast,  which  is  quite  wanting 
in  the  young  bird. 

The  nest  is  merely  a  saucer-shaped  depression  in  the  sand. 
The  natives  know  the  bird  well,  and  told  me  that  their 
children  find  the  eggs;  and  the  Ladakhi  boy  is  a  terror 
among  birds'  eggs,  which  he  loves  to  suck  whenever  he  gets 
the  chance.  The  natives  also  say  that  the  bird  lays  one  or 
two  eggs,  and  the  colour  is  grey-blue  with  dark  markings. 
This  sounds  likely,  as  it  is  a  good  protective  colour,  and 
would  make  it  very  hard  to  detect  the  egg  among  the  shingle. 
I  got  this  information  from  the  head  man  at  Sum;  and 
when  I  asked  him  as  to  what  colour  the  egg  was,  after  some 
thought  he  picked  up  a  blue  pebble  and  said,  ''  Like  this^ 
sahib,  with  black  markings''  (kala  nishan). 

I  made  a  rough  drawing  of  the  young  bird,  which  I  after- 
wards sent,  preserved  in  spirit,  to  Professor  Newton  at 
Cambridge. 

The  call  of  the  old  bird  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
Whimbrel  than  any  other  I  can  mention. 


XLII. — Notes  on  the  Godtmts  (Limosa). 
By  E.  A.  S.  Elliot. 

Amongst  the  Waders,  a  class  of  birds  I  have  had  unusual 
opportunities  of  watching  for  many  years  along  the  shores 
of  Kingsbridge  Estuary,  South  Devon,  the  Bar-tailed  Godwits 
have  always  been  a  great  attraction.  The  striking  change 
of  plumage  from  winter  to  summer,  their  erratic  appearance 
at  the  times  of  migration,  and  the  desire  to  raise  this  group 
above  the  level  of  that  hen-pecked  one  of  Phalaropes,  to 
which  they  have  been  likened  in  their  habits  of  courtship 
and  nidification,  have  induced  me  to  follow  the  Godwit  in 
his  coming  in  and  going  out  ever  since  I  could  tell  one  bird 
from  another. 

In  the  fall-migration  the  Bar-tailed  Godwit  arrives  in  our 
estuary  the  latter  end  of  August  in  small  flocks  of  six  or 
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sevCD,  sometimes  in  greater  numbers,  with  increasing  aug- 
mentation till  about  the  begiuning  of  November,  when 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  flock  of  a  hundred  or  more, 
As  the  cold  weather  approaches  these  birds  leave  us,  bat 
either  &  few  remain  behind,  or  others  take  their  place  in 
severe  weather  from  the  nortli-east  coasts  of  England,  where 
the  species  is  abundant  all  through  the  winter;  for  I  have 
obtained  specimeus  during  all  the  winter  mouths,  but  in 
small  numbers,  and  never  at  this  season  (mid-winter)  could 
the  species  be  said  to  evist  in  flocks, 

Aa  spring  advances  and  April  is  ushered  in,  small  straggliug 
flocks  of  winter- plum  aged  birds,  with  rarely  a  red-coloured 
bird  amongst  them,  may  be  found  on  their  favourite  feeding- 
grounds  (the  Gotiwits  in  our  estuary  have  a  partiality  for 
one  particular  mudbank).  The  climatic  conditions,  bow- 
ever,  must  be  favourable  for  their  appearance :  it  must  be 
stormy,  with  N.W.  winds;  for  these  birds  seem  to  be  a  con- 
tingent from  the  flocks  observed  passing  up  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  at  this  time,  so  that  for  many  years  in  sUccesBion 
it  happens  we  do  not  sec  a  Godwit  at  all  at  this  season,  the 
elements  not  being  propitious, ^nd  because  we  are  out  of  the 
regular  line  of  their  spring  migration.  They  seem  to  follow 
the  east  and  west  lines  of  our  coast  unless  driven  east  or 
west  by  the  prevailing  wind. 

When  the  month  of  May  approaches,  every  legitimate 
prayer  of  the  ardent  observer  is  offered  for  an  easterly  wind, 
and  strong  of  that ;  for  if  we  get  it  continuously  for  the  iirst 
week  or  ten  days  we  may  be  sure  of  a  visit  of  birds  in 
splendid  plumage.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a  wind  from  an  abso- 
lutely opposite  quarter  is  required  to  bring  in  the  May  birds 
to  what  is  required  fur  the  April  ones.  Sometimes  when 
the  wind  has  held  in  the  east  for  several  weeks,  as  it  did  in 
May  1876,  the  number  of  Godwita  gathered  io  the  estuary 
is  past  computation.  In  this  memorable  year  only  one 
person  followed  the  birds,  and  at  one  shot-with  an  ordinary 
shoulder-gun  he  killed  twenty,  so  it  can  be  imagined  how 
thickly  the  flock  crowde<i  together.  To  show  how  rarely  we 
get  such  a  flight  it  muat  be  mentioiwd  that  it  waa  not  until 
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nineteen  years  after  (1895)  that  we  got  any  considerable 
number  in  the  estuary  in  full  dress,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  much  bigger  flight  in  1896  under  similar  climatic 
conditions,  and  when  a  very  beautiful  series  of  males  and 
females  were  secured.  This  year  we  got  birds  in  April,  but 
saw  none  in  May ;  the  east  wind  came  too  late. 

At  the  very  first  shift  in  the  wind  to  the  south  or  west 
the  Grodwit  takes  its  leave,  so  that  I  have  known  birds  in 
numbers  in  the  estuary  in  the  evening  (just  dropped  in),  and 
not  one  to  be  seen  at  daybreak  next  morning. 

The  autumn-plumaged  bird,  when  the  young  and  old  so 
much  resemble  each  other  in  plumage  (the  young  may 
always  be  known  by  the  proportionately  shorter  bill),  and 
in  which  the  females  can  only  be  separated  from  the  males 
by  their  superior  size  and  length  of  bill,  needs  no  descrip. 
tion.  As  winter  advances  some  changes  ensue  that  are 
interesting ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  only  that  change  which  is 
characteristic  of  many  of  our  seaside  Waders.  I  mean  that 
the  feathers  of  the  mantle  change  from  blackish  brown  with 
buff  edging  to  ash-grey  with  white  edging,  and  the  same 
with  the  secondaries  and  wing;<*overts,  whilst  the  buff  colour 
on  the  thorax  disappears.  As  regards  the  markings  on  the 
tail,  from  which  this  bird  takes  its  name,  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  tail  of  the  adult  in  winter  becomes  nearly 
wholly  ash-grey,  losing  in  great  measure  the  characteristic 
bars.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  the  late  Mr.  Seebohm^ 
who  wrote :  "  The  term  Bar-tailed  Godwit  is  an  unfortunate 
one,  as  the  tails  of  fully  adult  birds  in  winter  plumage 
show  scarcely  any  traces  of  bars,"  because  the  tail-coverts 
cover  the  entire  tail,  with  the  exception  of  just  an  inch 
at  the  tip,  and  these  coverts  are  always  strongly  barred, 
so  that  the  old  shore-shooters  who  first  described  the  species 
were  not  practically  incorrect  in  distinguishing  this  species 
by  the  name  Bar-tailed,  in  contradistinction  to  Black-tailed. 
Besides^  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  the  few  central  tail-feathers 
that  lose,  in  this  measure,  their  characteristic  markings, 
and  the  side  tail-feathers  will  always  be  found  more  or  less 
strongly  barred.     The  question  next  arises,  is  the  tail  moulted 
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in  the  spring? — because  at  this  time  the  tail  becomes  strongly 
barred  again.  There  is  only  one  alternative  to  this  taking 
place,  and  that  is  there  must  he  a  change  in  the  pigment  of 
the  individual  feather,  the  pale  ash  fading  to  white  (often- 
times washed  with  chestnut)  and  the  very  faint  bars  becom- 
ing more  strongly  developed,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
is  what  happens  :  certainly  the  tail-fcathcrs  of  mature  spring- 
plumagcd  males  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  new  growth, 
as  they  are  invariably  worn  at  the  tip. 

Passing  now  to  the  spring  plumage,  we  cannot  resist 
admiring  the  rich  chestnut-red  of  the  adult  male,  which  is 
so  strikingly  beautiful ;  and  how  some  writers  of  recent  date 
{Newton,  '  Dictionary  of  Birds,'  p.  366)  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  describing  the  female  as  the  brightest  bird  is 
surprising  to  me.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  sexes;  the  rich  red  plumage  of 
the  underparts  is  peculiar  to  the  male,  the  female  having 
the  feathers  of  the  neck,  thorax,  and  along  the  flanks  merely 
barred  or  edged  with  rufous ;  above  the  rich  black  feathers 
of  the  male  are  broadly  edged  with  chestnut-red,  whilst  in 
the  female  the  edging  is  merely  buff  or  white.  The  females 
wliich  show  only  faint  traces  of  rufous  in  their  plumage  at 
all  at  any  age  show  scarcely  any  as  first  year's  breeding  birds. 
I  took  the  pains  to  count  the  ova  in  all  the  females  I  ob- 
tained, and  in  a  plain -colon  red  female,  which  I  presimicd 
would  be  a  younger  specimen,  I  found  the  ova  to  be  one 
hundred  and  eight  in  number.  lu  the  other  specimens, 
which  were  distinctly  brighter,  this  number  was  not  reached, 
which,  I  assumed,  showed  they  had  laid  eggs  and  were  older 
birds.  Hardly  believing  that  any  change  of  plumage  could 
take  place  in  the  female  between  the  dates  of  their  appearance 
iti  our  estuary  in  May  and  their  appearauce  at  their  breeding- 
station,  yet  wishing  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Leybonrne  Popham,  who  has  observed  this  species 
in  their  breeding-haunts  in  Siberia,  and  who  kindly  replied 
as  follows  : — "  They  are  (i.  e.  the  male  and  female  Bar-tailed 
Godwit)  so  totally  distinct  in  the  breeding- dress  that  I  can 
only  suppose  your  object  in  asking  this  question  is  becAuw 
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some  people  have,  I  believe,  stated  that  the  bright-coloured 
bird  is  the  female ;  but  I  found  the  rich  chestnut-coloured 
bird  the  male,  though  there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  colour  on  the 
breast  of  the  female,  but  nothing  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  male/'  And,  on  my  remarking  that  I  had  usually 
found  the  Godwit  a  very  silent  bird,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 
"  The  Bar-tailed  Godwits  are  certainly  not  very  silent  on 
their  breeding-grounds,  and  in  the  winter-time  in  Holland 
they  call  occasionally  when  on  the  wing,  in  small  flocks, 
but  not  often.  It  is  very  difficult — at  least  I  find  it  so — ^to 
put  a  bird's  call  accurately  into  words,  and  often  no  two 
people  would  write  it  the  same ;  but,  as  near  as  I  could  get  at 
it,  their  call  at  their  nests  sounded  to  me  like  '  Koo-wak/ 
and  sometimes  varied  by  '  Koowi-Koowi '  (repeated  rapidly) ; 
the  latter  is  the  one  I  hear  in  Holland  in  the  winter/'  This 
pretty  accurately  describes  a  sound  which  I  have  heard 
uttered  in  a  peculiarly  squeaky  tone,  utterly  unlike  any  other 
bird-note  I  know.  Again,  describing  their  behaviour  at  their 
nests  Mr.  Popham  says :  *'  I  compare  the  Godwits  to  the 
Whimbrels  at  the  Fseroe  Islands,  especially  as  they  shared 
the  ground  with  Buffon's  Skua  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
"Whimbrels  do  with  Richardson's  Skuas." 

Although  this  species  is  met  with  in  numbers  only  at  the 
times  of  migration  on  the  south  and  west  coasts  of  England, 
we  know  that  flocks  thousands  strong  frequent  the  bays  and 
estuaries  of  the  east  coast  north  of  the  H umber,  and  also  in 
Holland,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  all  through 
winter.  Extremes  of  temperature  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
predisposing  cause  of  their  movement  south  in  winter,  but 
the  reason  must  be  sought  for  in  their  food-supply ;  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  shores  of 
the  North  Sea  differ  from  those  of  the  English  Channel  iu 
producing  a  food  apparently  to  their  liking.  Tolerable 
numbers  also  are  stated  to  winter  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland ; 
but  the  faunistic  relationship  as  regards  birds  in  the  south- 
west peninsula  of  England  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  south  of 
Ireland  that  I  suppose  the  number  seen  in  the  latter  place  iu 
winter  is  small  comparatively  to  that  seen  at  the  times  of 
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migration,  and  that  the  numbers  seen  in  winter  bear  the 
same  relation  to  those  seen  with  us  at  that  time. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  the  Godwits,  Seebohm  gives 
the  following  hypothetical  explanation  in  his  'Monograph 
of  the  Charadriida! ' : — "Ancient  routes  of  migration. — The 
fiar-talled  Godwit  emigrated  through  Behring  Straits,  the 
ancestors  of  L.fedoa  following  the  American  coast,  and  those 
of  L.  uropygialis  the  Asiatic  eoast.  The  descendants  of  the 
latter  gradually  extended  their  range  westwards  until  in 
post-glacial  times  the  European  examples  were  more  or 
less  isolated  and  differentiated  from  their  Asiatic  confreres 
and  became  L.  rufa.  The  Black-tailed  Godwits  represent 
the  party  which  chose  the  Atlantic  route,  the  ancestors  of 
L.  belffica  having  followed  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  The 
latter  gradually  extended  their  range  into  Asia,  and  in  post- 
glacial times  the  Eastern  examples  were  more  or  less  isolated 
aud  differentiated  from  their  fellows,  and  have  now  become 
L.  melanuroideg," 

That  the  flocks  that  come  to  us  in  April  and  those  that 
arrive  in  May  have  wintered  in  degrees  of  longitude  tar 
apart  is  worthy  of  credence,  because  even  when  the  interval 
of  their  arrival  may  be  only  a  couple  of  weeks,  yet  one  flock 
is  still  in  winter  dress  (not  immature  only)  aud  the  other  iu 
the  most  perfect  summer  plumage.  That  the  birds  composing 
these  flocks  do  not  associate  I  have  defiuite  evidence,  for  in 
1890  the  birds  that  had  arrived  in  April  remained  a  longer 
time  than  usual,  owing  to  a  stiff  easterly  wind  that  came  on 
aud  which  brought  us  a  large  flock  of  red  birds  some  ten 
days  after  the  winter-plumaged  birds  had  arrived.  These 
two  flocks  kept  entirely  separate  the  few  days  they  were  in 
the  estuary  together,  and  did  not  associate  in  any  way,  as  I 
hml  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining.  Sometimes  birds 
are  met  with  singly  (as  a  rule  late  id  spring  or  during 
summer),  of  a  very  pale  ash-grey ;  these  are,  I  think,  very 
old  or  sick  birds,  with  not  sufficient  vitality  left  either  to 
assume  summer  plumage  or  to  follow  the  flocks  to  their 
Arctic  breeding- haunts. 

The  Eastern  rcprcsctitative  of  the  Bar-tailed  Godwit^  en 
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account  of  its  more  strongly-barred  rump,  has  been  given 
specific  distinction  as  L.  uropygialis ;  it  is  found  from  the 
N.E.  shores  of  Siberia  in  summer  to  New  Zealand  in  winter. 
Its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  its  congener  in  Europe,  but 
the  flocks  moving  up  from  the  south  are  focussed  to  one  spot, 
the  North  Cape  in  New  Zealand^  preparatory  to  their  long 
flight  to  their  breeding-grounds  on  each  side  of  Behring 
Straits  (for  I  am  of  opinion  the  species  found  in  Alaska  is 
identical  with  the  Asiatic  species)^  and  the  numbers  there 
congregated  before  they  take  flight  may  be  reckoned  by 
thousands. 

Coming  to  the  New  World  representatives,  we  find  some 
striking  differences    shown  by  L.  fedoa^  and  although  at 
first  sight  it  is  similar  in  general  character  to  L.  rufa^  it 
requires  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  the  two  had 
a  common  ancestor;    but  doubtless  during  the  long  ages 
and   ages    that    have    elapsed    since     the    first   migratory 
impulse  arose^  food  and  climatic  influence  have  so  modified 
them^  that  we  find  each  species  now  eminently  adapted  to 
the  general   surroundings.      It   is    unnecessary  to   give  a 
detailed  description  of  the  plumage  of  L.  fedoa,  for  that  can 
be  found  in  any  good  work  on  North-American  ornithology, 
and  there  are  many ;    but  I  wish  to  point  out  where  this 
species  differs  from  L,  rufa.     In  the  first  place,  it  is   no 
misnomer  to  call  it  the  Marbled  Godwit,  for  the  barring  and 
mottling  of  its  dorsal  plumage  give  it  a  peculiarly  marbled 
appearance,  while   the    underparts  are  pale  buff^  minutely 
spotted  on  the  neck ;    and   on  the  breast  and  flanks  the 
feathers  are  barred  with  fine  vermicular  markings,  the  belly 
being  usually  free  of  such.     In  some  males  the  barring  is 
continued  to  the   vent,   but   this  is  not   a  safe  diagnostic 
character;   and  reliance   must  be   placed   on  dissection  or 
comparison,   the  females  being  invariably  larger  than  the 
males.      This  species  has  no  grey  phase  of  plumage,  so  that, 
no  matter  if  found  on  the  lakes  of  Ontario  or  the  swamps 
or  sloughs   of  Florida,   it   is   always   in   the   same    dress. 
It  is  a  much  larger  species^  and  the  bills  of  some  females 
measure  quite  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  whilst  the 
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legs  are  longer  and  stouter  in  proportion  ;  the  space  above  the 
tarsal  joint  is  greater  also.  The  Marbled  Godwit  or  Marliii 
is  a  widely  distributed  species  in  North  America,  breeding 
in  the  interior  on  the  prairies,  not  necessarily  near  water, 
from  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  northward  to  Manitoba  and  the 
Saskatchewan,  whilst  it  migrates  in  winter  as  far  south  as 
Central  America.  It  is  well-known  as  the  "  bay-bird"  among 
the  'longshore-men,  and  is  conspicuous  by  its  large  size  and 
its  bay  colour,  especially  on  the  axillaries.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
largest  shore-bird  excepting  the  Long-billed  Curlew  found 
on  the  mudbanks  and  sandy  spits.  In  Colorado,  where 
numbers  pass  through  on  their  spring  migration,  they  may 
be  looked  for  just  about  the  same  time  as  we  see  the  Bar- 
tailed  here,  namely,  the  first  or  second  week  in  May. 

Coming  to  the  Black-tailed  Godwits,  we  find  species  with 
well-marked  distinctions  in  the  Old  aud  New  World.  They 
differ  from  the  bar-tailed  species  in  not  being  so  eminently 
gregarious  and  not  being  so  strictly  marine  in  their  habits ; 
they  prefer  the  soft  edges  of  the  marshes  and  meadows, 
though  oftentimes  on  migration  the  two  species  are  found  in 
company  on  the  mudbanks. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  the  Black-tailed  Godwit,  L.  belgica, 
was  a  common  breeding  species  in  the  fens  of  our  south  and 
south-eastern  counties,  but  the  incessant  persecution  to  which 
they  were  subjected  to  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  their 
flesh,  and  the  gradual  reclamation  ofthe  feus,  has  driven  them 
from  their  breeding- haunts  in  England,  and  we  see  them  now 
only  on  migration.  In  South-cast  Iceland,  where  the  bird  is 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Jadrakan''  or  Earth-raker,  it  breeds 
plentifully,  also  in  the  north  of  Holland  aud  Poland,  as  well 
as  other  suitable  places  in  subarctic  Europe  and  Siberia. 
East  of  the  Lena  we  find  a  smaller  species,  which  has  been 
separated  as  L.  melanuroidet ;  hut  as  there  is  complete  inter- 
gradation  in  the  way  of  size  between  this  and  L.  belgica,  its 
specific  validity  is  donbtful.  This  intergrodation  exists  also 
between  L.  rufa  and  L.  uropygialis  in  the  amount  of  bars 
and  streaks  on  the  rump ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  pity  to  assign 
specific  rank  in  any  case  where  such  complete  intergrtuiiilg 
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forms  exist.  The  school  of  separatists  have  surely  gone  too 
far  in  this  direction^  and  we  may  not  have  to  wait  long 
before  a  reaction  sets  in,  when  the  study  of  ornithology  will 
be  simplified  in  a  very  appreciable  degree. 

This  smaller  form  breeds  in  summer  in  Eastern  Siberia, 
and  migrates  in  winter  through  China  and  Japan  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  ;  the  larger  form  is  found  as  far  south  as 
Ceylon  in  winter. 

The  male  in  summer  varies  considerably  in  the  tint  of  red 
on  the  throat  and  chest,  some  specimens  obtained  at  the 
same  time  being  much  deeper  in  colour  thau  others.  The 
brightest  bird  I  ever  saw  was  shot  on  the  Exe  and  is  now  in 
the  Albert  Memorial  Museum,  Exeter  :  in  it  the  throat  and 
breast  were  quite  as  bright  a  chestnut  as  we  find  in  the 
brightest  of  the  Bar- tailed  species ;  but  this  is  exceptional,  the 
usual  tint  being  merely  reddish  fawn,  the  feathers  as  they  meet 
those  of  the  flank  becoming  tipped  with  black,  reminding 
one  of  the  characteristic  markings  of  the  Hudson  ian  God  wit. 
The  mantle  is  barred  in  strong  contrast  with  black  and 
chestnut.  The  female,  which  is  always  larger  and  has  a 
proportionately  longer  bill,  is  paler  in  colour,  and  the  strong 
contrast  of  black  and  chestnut  on  the  mantle  is  not  seen  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent.  The  flanks,  however,  are 
barred  with  black  and  chestnut,  as  in  the  male,  which  is  often  so 
barred  to  the  vent.  The  young  may  be  known  by  the  wing- 
coverts  being  heavily  edged  pale  bu£E,  which  are  always  clear 
smoky  ash  in  the  adult,  the  edging  having  worn  off  by  the 
following  spring.  The  tail  is  black  except  the  basal  portion, 
which  is  white.  The  upper  tail-coverts,  which  cover  the  tail 
excepting  just  an  inch  at  the  tip,  are  white,  but  black  for  the 
terminal  half,  so  that  the  tail  appears  black  to  its  base ;  while, 
as  the  bird  takes  flighty  the  white  patch  between  the  black 
rump  and  tail  appears  very  conspicuously. 

The  bills  of  this  species,  as  with  all  the  family,  I  think, 
continue  to  develop  for  the  first  twelve  months.  The  bills  of 
the  Black-tailed  God  wits  differ  from  those  of  the  Bar- tailed  in 
that  the  tip  is  slightly  flattened  to  a  spatulous  shape,  which  is 
noticeable  both  in  Old  and  New  World  species,  resembling 
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the  Snipes,  whose  bill  is  slightly  flattened  at  the  tip ;  but  the 
bill  ia  not  so  highly  organized  as  in  the  latter  family. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  closely  tlie  Godwits  approach 
the  Snipea  in  external  characteristics,  as  shown  by  the  bill 
of  the  Red-breasted  Snipe (MotTorAam^AB»ffrj*<?u*),  which  in 
its  sensitive  tip  is  like  the  Snipe,  though  its  stouter  basal 
portion  shows  its  affinity  to  the  Godwits;  and  again  in  its 
seasonal  change  of  plumage  the  Red-breasted  Snipe  ap- 
proaches the  Godwits  rather  than  the  Snipes. 

The  Hudsonian  Godwit  seems  to  be  the  prototype  of  the 
Black-tailed  Godwit  of  the  Old  World.  This  species  (L.  Atf- 
mastica)  is  met  with  generally  on  migration  throughout  the 
United  States  escept  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  pre- 
sents some  interesting  features.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a 
clumpier  bird  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  than  the  charac- 
teristic long- shanked  Black-tnilcd  Godwit  of  the  Old  World, 
being  more  like  the  Bar-tailed  in  this  respect.  The  tail 
characteristics  are  as  in  the  Black-tailed  Godwit,  but  the 
feathers  are  more  constantly  tipped  with  white,  and  the 
under  tail-coverts  are  boldly  barred  black  and  white.  The 
black  asillaries  render  this  species  unmistakable  at  any 
season.  In  one  other  respect  it  resembles  the  Bar-tailed 
Godwit :  it  has  a  distinct  seasonal  change  of  plumage,  the 
sombre  grey  plumage  of  winter  giving  way  to  one  of  a  bright 
chestnut  on  the  whole  of  the  underparts  except  tlie  chin  as 
summer  advances.  Tliis  change  in  both  species  is  wrought 
not  by  a  complete  moult  {only  a  few  new  featlicrs  are  pro- 
duced) but  by  the  growth  of  the  old  feather,  which  Ivecomcs 
deeply  pigmented,  whilst  the  white  tips  wear  oft',  leaving  a 
fine  black  line  at  the  tip  of  each  feather.  The  same  change 
is  effected  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  grey  edging  becoming 
worn  off  as  the  chest  nut -scalloped  black  feathers  coutiuue  to 
grow. 

The  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  in  summer  is  of  a 
much  lighter  red.  It  is  more  gregarious  in  ita  habits  than 
the  Blaek-tailcd,  and  in  ita  winter -quart  era  is  often  met  with 
in  large  flocks,  associating  with  the  Marbled  Oodwil;  it 
breeds  abundantly  in  the  "bureD  luids"  of  the  Arctic  ngiona. 
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The  group  of  Godwits,  though  sharply  defined^  show  an 
affinity  with  the  familiar  Gallinago  through  the  Bed-breasted 
Snipe  (Macrorhamphus  griseus)  and  with  Totanus  through  the 
Willet  {Symphemia  semipalmata)  and  the  Terek  Sandpiper 
{Terekia  cinerea),  allowing  us  to  infer  that  when  sharp  lines 
of  demarcation  exist  in  families  the  link  is  only  missing^ 
dropped  out,  or  improved  upon  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
adapting  itself  to  the  slow  but  sure  changes  in  Nature.  In 
fact  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion^  when  we  thus 
consider  this  group,  that  they  have  been  derived  from  some 
common  ancestor.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  speculate 
why  certain  characteristics  have  been  retained  or  lost  in  the 
individual  species  of  the  two  groups ;  but  there  are  indications 
that  the  changes  have  been  effected  in  consequence  of  the 
different  breeding-haunts  of  the  species,  and  it  will  also  be 
found  that  those  that  wing  their  way  farthest  north  have 
proportionately  more  pointed  wings. 


XLIII. — The  Birds  of  Spitsbergen^  as  at  present  determined. 
By  AuBYN  Trevor-Battye,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Zoologist 
to  the  Conway  Expedition  of  1896. 

I  DO  not  think  it  needful  to  give^  in  this  Introduction,  more 
than  an  outline  of  the  voyage  to  which  it  refers.  *  The  Ibis ' 
cannot  fairly  be  asked  to  concern  itself  with  personal  adven- 
tures, but  rather  with  an  account  of  the  birds.  We  left 
Tromso  on  June  15th,  sighted  Bear  Island  about  one  o'clock 
on  the  following  day,  and  on  the  17th  inst.  fell  in  with  light 
scattered  ice  in  N.  lat.  76°  \Qf.  All  that  day  we  went 
through  the  ice,  sighting,  towards  evening,  Horn  Mountain 
and  the  Spitsbergen  cliffs. 

Upon  the  ice  were  many  young  harp-seals,  no  doubt  on 
their  migration  eastward  to  the  Siberian  seas.  Briinnich's 
Ouillemots,  Mandt's  Black  Guillemots,  Fulmars,  Little  Auks, 
Arctic  Terns,  and  one  pair  of  Pomatorhine  Skuas  exhaust  the 
birds  we  saw  that  day. 

On  the  18th  we  landed  at  Cape  Staraschin,  in  Ice  Fjord. 
In  view  of  the  contradictory  statements  about  the  Bemicle 
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Goose  in  Sjiitsbcrgeii,  it  is  not  a.  little  curious  tliiit  tlio  first 
bird  I  should  meet  witli  on  the  laud  was  of  this  species. 
There  is  a  lar^je  lake — the  largest  hit  of  inlaud  water  I  saw 
in  SpitshergL'u^lyiug  a  mile  or  so  inland  from  Cape  Stara- 
schin.  It  was  still  frozen  over,  except  at  one  point,  aud  on 
its  banks  a.  pair  of  Piuk-footed  Geese  were  feeding,  while  a 
pair  of  Red-throated  Divers  flew  iu  from  the  sea  and  settled 
in  the  open  water.  There  were  Snow. Buntings,  alreaily  iu 
pairs,  and  several  pairs  of  Eider  Ducks  [Samateria  moUissima) 
OQ  the  sea.  Neai'er  Ureeu  Harbour  we  came  tu  au  anchor 
off  Festning  Rock,  in  which  several  Mandt's  Guillemots 
had  eggs. 

By  the  20th  the  movements  of  the  ice  enabled  us  to  steam 
into  Adveut  Bay,  where  we  lay  in  a  good  anchorage  behind 
the  sontlieru  point.  That  day  we  shot  a  pair  of  Grey 
Phalaropcs  and  found  an  Arctic  Tern's  uest  containing  one 
egg.  I  left  a  day  or  two  later  than  Sir  Martin  Conway,  viz. 
on  August  18th.  The  spots  visited  and  referred  to  include 
Ice  Fjord,  North  Fjord,  Dickson's  Bay,  Horn  Sonud,  Danes 
Island,  Walden  Island,  and  Wijde  Bay. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  remind  readers  of  this  article 
that  the  weslern  island  of  Spitsbergen  is  almost  divided  by 
two  inlets  of  the  sen: — one  (Ice  Fjord)  running  from  the 
south  northwards,  and  breaking  itself  up  into  various  amis 
and  entries;  the  other  running  from  north  southwards,  aud 
known  as  Wijde  or  Wide  Bay.  A  large  proportion  of  the  west 
coast  of  Ice  Fjord  consbta  of  glacier  and  bare  rock,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  are  many  valleys,  which  aje  green  in  summer 
and  cut  into  by  streams  fed  by  the  meltiug  suow.  In  those 
valleys  the  Pink-footed  Geese  nesl  sparingly,  the  Purple 
Sandpiper  abounds,  and  the  Snow-Bunting  ucsts  iu  the 
"talus"  slopes  along  their  sides.  In  places  the  rocks  are 
precipitous  and  afford  nesting-sites  for  colonies  of  Briinuieh's 
and  Mandt's  Guillemots,  for  Fulmars  and  Little  Auke.  But 
Ice  Fjord,  on  the  whole,  is  disappointing  to  au  oruithologist. 
Aa  the  primary  object  of  Sir  Martin  Conway's  expeditiuu  was 
work  inland,  a  whale-boat  wa»  sufficient  for  the  party's  needs. 
But  a  whale-boat,  though   ndctjiiatc   for  cionveying  camp* 
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material  from  point  to  pointy  is  not  good  for  a  naturalist.     It 
is  heavy  and  is  designed  to  be  pulled  by  a  crew  of  four 
trained   whaling-men.     We  had  but  one  man  :    at  first   a 
young  man,  Carl,  who  hated  hard  work ;   and  later  an  old 
man,  who   was,  moreover,  suflFering   from  lumbago  during 
the  whole  of  our  visits  to  the  northern  inlets.     The  hard 
work  therefore  fell  to  my  companion,  Mr.  H.  E.  Conway 
(Sir  Martin  Conway's  cousin,  artist  to  the  expedition)  and 
myself.     As    good   healthy   exercise  we   enjoyed  this  well 
enough ;    but  while  you   are  labouring  in  the  heavy   seas 
the  precious   moments   go  by,  and   you   finally   arrive   at 
your  hunting-ground  tired  and  not  fresh.     Any  naturalist 
who  may  contemplate  a  voyage  to  Spitsbergen  will  be  well 
advised  to  take  a  steam-launch,  and  thus   he  would   (ice 
permitting)  command  any  favourable  points  during  the  short 
breeding-season.     Running  into  a  bay  he  could  search  the 
valley  in  a  single  walk,  and,  instead  of  camping  for  rest 
and  sleep,  could  be  off  again  and  miles  away  in  a  few  hours 
at  his  next  point.     It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  high  Arctic 
breeding-ground  and  one  further  south.     In  a  district  of 
mountain^  lake,  and  woodland,  on  the  tundra  with  its  streams 
and  willow-scrub,  in  short,  in  almost  any  district  other  than 
that  of  the  Spitsbergen  valleys,  it  pays  best  to  settle  down 
and  work  one  definite  area  thoroughly.     But  here  there  is^ 
speaking  generally,  no  cover,  and  the  birds  belong  to  the 
species  which  show*     The  Waders  ai^  always  moving,  the 
Oeese  can  be  seen  a  mile  away,  and  though  the  ducks  may 
be  sitting  closely,  their  drakes  will  be  in  evidence.     This  is 
not  to  say  that  a  rapid  survey  is  better  than  a  close  one. 
What  I  do  say  is  this  :  that  if,  to-day,  you  take  a  general 
walk  up  one  side  of  a  Spitsbergen  valley  and  down  the  other^ 
keeping  your  eyes  about  you,  examining  feathers  and  other 
signs,  you  will  have  a  very  shrewd  idea  of  what  that  valley 
contains.     If  on  the  following  day  you  take  a  less  extended 
walk,  but  go  carefully  and  slowly,  prepared  for  surprises  and 
searching  every  spot  with  your  glasses,  you  are  as  likely  as 
not  to  see  even  less  than  on  the  day  before.     But  there  is 
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no  rule  without  exceptions,  and  were  I  to  go  to  Spitsbergen 
again  and  had  no  opportunity  of  working  Stor  Fjord,  I 
should  confine  myself  during  the  best  part  of  the  breeding- 
season  to  two  districts.  First  I  should  work  Van  Mijen's 
Bay  and  Van  Keulen  Bay,  and  then  I  should  run  right  up 
north  and  work  Liefde  Bay.  Van  Mijen's  Bay  is,  froni 
natnral  circumstances,  a  very  favourable  bird-ground,  and 
Liefde  Bay  is  filUd  with  islands  and  has  never  been  worked, 
so  far  as  I  know,  In  Van  Mijen's  Bay  the  Bernicle  Goose 
probably  nests,  and  in  Liefde  Bay  I  should  expect  to  find 
the  nest  of  the  King-Eider. 

Since  the  publication  of  Professor  Newton's  paper  (Ibis, 
1865,  pp.  199-219  and  pp.  49G-525)  several  voyages  have 
been  made  to  Spitsbergen,  and  the  results  of  these  are  incor- 
porated where  necessary  in  this  list.  I  say  advisedly  "  where 
necessary,"  for  while  I  have  not  to  repeat  references  to 
abundant  species,  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  read  carefully 
all  that  has  been  written,  to  give  the  records  of  rarer  forma, 
and  to  quote  any  testimony  on  doubtful  points. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  accounts  referred  to : — 
1870.  In  the  Bummer  of  this  jcar  Th.  vod  Heu^lin   and   Count  ZuH 
explored  East  Spitabergeo : — '  Reisen  oadi  deni  NordpulBnuuer  Id  den 
Jahren  1870  und  1871  von  M.Th.  Ueuglin."     (3  vols.)     Bniunachweig, 
1874. 
1873.  Mr,   fienjaniin  Leigh   Smith,   on  liia   thiid   Arctic  voyngo,   wiis 
accompanied,  in  the  nt^ani-jHcht  '  Diana,'  by  the  R«v.  A.  F,.  Eaton, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  and  Lieut.  H.  C.  Chennside.   Mr.  Eatun  was  DniuraliBt 
to  the  party,  and  bU  paper  is  entitled  ''  Notes  on  tha  fauna  of  Spits- 
bergen."   Zoolojriat,  s.8.  p.  37fti  and  pp.  3805-3822. 
1681.  In  this  aamatei  Ui.  A.  H.  Cocka  and  Mr.  AM  ChapTtion  went  on 
the  '  Pallas '  to  the  West  Coaxt  of  Spitsbergt>n.     Mr.  Cocks'^  intemsling 
account  beare  the  title  ''  Notes  of  a  Xaluralifit  on  the  West  Coaal  of 
Spitabergiin.''     Zoologist,  1882  •. 
1882.  In  the  autumn  of  thu  year  Mr.  Cocks  again  visited  Spitsbergen  ou 
a  walrus  "  jagt,"  chartered  by  himself  and  M.  Charles  liabot.     They 
left  Tromsii  on  Aug.  3Uth,  and  ivturaed  on  Oct.  Tth  of  that  year.    The 
trip  is  detcribed  ae  "  An  Autumn  Visit  to  Spitabergen."    Zoologist, 


•  [Mr.  Abel  Chnptuan  also  wrote  an  account  of  this  viuf.    Nat.  Ilixt. 
Tr.  Norlhumh.  viii.  pp.  13S-158.— Edd.] 
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1894.  Col.  H.  W.  Feilden  accompanied  the  late  Captain  Townley- Parker 
in  the  s.y.  *  Saide '  on  a  short  visit  to  Spitsbergen  in  this  year,  and 
wrote  <'  A  Flying  Visit  to  Spitsbergen."    Zoologist,  1896,  pp.  81-90. 

1868,  1864,  1878.  Professor  Nordenskiold  visited  Spitsbergen  in  these 
years,  and  in  1873  he  made  his  famous  crossing  of  the  ice-sheet  of 
North-East  Land.  References  to  the  birds  of  Spitsbergen  will  be  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Voyage  of  the  *Vega.'  Some  of  these 
are,  however,  not  convincing. 

The  following  also  contain  references  : — 

Wolley.    Catalogue  of  Eggs,  1866,  p.  17.     (Occurrence  of  Phalarcpus 

fulicarius.) 
Gould.     P.  Z.  S.  1858,  p.  364.     (Description  of  Lagopus  hemUeucuitu,') 
Evans  and  Sturge.     Ibis,  1869,  pp.  166-174*. 
Torell.       Bidrag  till    Spitsbergens   Molluskfauna,  &c.      Stockholm, 

1859. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater,  who  had 
collected  a  list  of  references  in  view  of  himself  writing  up 
the  Spitsbergen  birds,  placed  these  with  ready  kindness  in 
my  hands  on  learning  that  I  intended  giving  my  observations 
in  '  The  Ibis.' 

1.  LiNOTA  HORNEMANNi,  Holboll.     Arctic  Rcdpolif. 

Doubts  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
Prof.  Newton's  remarks  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  502)  upon  the  identity 
of  Scoresby's  Spitsbergen  Redpoll  (Arct.  Reg.  i.  p.  131  & 
p.  537)  have  long  since  been  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Eaton's  dis- 
covery of  this  large  form  in  some  numbers  at  Wijde  Bay  in 
1873.  He  says  of  some  of  the  '  Diana's '  crew  : — "  They  also 
found  a  nest  upon  the  ground  containing  five  ^^^^  blue 
spotted  with  reddish,  which  were  possibly  Redpoll's,  but  they 
may  have  been  Snow-Bunting's.  As  these  were  hard-set, 
they  did  not  bring  them  to  me."  At  the  same  time  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of  these  eggs,  for  the 
Snow-Bunting  is  the  very  last  bird  to  nest  upon  the  ground, 

*  ["  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Western  Spitzbergen,  as  observed  in  1855  ; " 
an  important  paper,  at  the  time.  The  authors  brought  back  the  bird 
which  Gould  named  Lagopua  hemileucurus. — Edd.] 

t  I  have  been  guided  to  the  adoption  both  of  the  specific  and  of 
the  popular  name  of  this  northern  form  of  the  Mealy  Redpoll  by 
Prof.  Newton  in  the  4th  ed.  of  Yarrell. 
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though  it  often  uests  in  the  ground,  and  no  more  careful 
concealer  of  its  nest  exists.  I  have  no  other  references  to 
this  birdj  cither  by  others  or  myself. 

2.  Plectruphenax  nivalis  (Linn.).     Snow-Bunting, 
Tlie  Snow-Biiuting  has  heeu  so  frequently  recordedj  that 

all  it  seems  nei^essary  to  say  here  is  that  I  found  the 
species  generally  distributed  iu  suitable  nesting-spots. 
There  were  two  pairs  in  the  river  delta  under  the  Norwegian 
graves  at  Advent  Bay,  and  a  pair  here  and  there  up  that 
valley.  In  Wijde  Bay  I  saw  a  pair,  iu  Dickson's  Bay  two, 
aud  there  was  quite  a  colony  of  breeding- birds  in  the 
hyperite  rocks  at  Eckmanu's  Bay  and  near  the  Splendid 
Glacier.  Oa  August  II  there  were  small  Socks  of  old  and 
young  on  Oxel  Islaud,  Van  Mijen's  Bay. 

3.  Nyctea  scANDiACA  {Liun.).     Snowy  Owl. 

It  would  seem  to  be  now  established  beyond  challenge  that 
theSnowyOwl  must  be  regarded  as  merely  a  straggler  toSpita- 
bergen.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Prof.  Newton's 
paper  but  one  example  had  been  recorded.  Of  voyagers  who 
follow,  Lamont  mentions  that  one  of  his  party  shot  one  on 
Ziegter  Island,  Deep  Bay,  in  August  18(39.  Von  Heuglin  did 
not  observe  it,  nor  did  Mr,  A.  H.  Cocks.  Prof.  Norden- 
skiold  records  one  killed  in  Wijde  Bay  iu  1872  ( Voy. '  Vega,' 
i.  p.  131),  and  adds  of  this  species :  "  It  evidently  breeds  and 
winters  at  the  Ptarmigan -fell."  He  gives,  however,  none 
of  the  evidence,  and  his  conclusion  may  therefore  fairly  be 
questioned.  Col,  H.  W.  Feilden,  who  visited  Spitsbergen  in 
1894,  remarks  (Zool.  1895,  p.  90) :  "  In  our  brief  visit  to 
Spitsbergen  we  obtained  two  specimens,  saw  two  more,  and 
saw  traces  of  them."  The  facts  in  this  paper  discount  to 
some  extent  the  theory,  advanced  by  previous  writers,  that 
the  absence  of  the  lemming  cxplainctl  the  scarcity  of  the 
Snowy  Owl,  for  Col.  Feilden  found  this  bird  content  to  feed 
upon  the  Little  Auk,  a  statement  I  am  able  to  confirm  from 
my  own  observations.  No  Snowy  Owl  was  seen  last  year, 
cither  by  myself  or  by  any  of  our  party.  No  country  could 
offer  a  greater  advantage  of  oesling-sites  for  tlun  species  tUaa 
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Spitsbergen ;  but  I  never  succeeded  in  all  my  wanderings  in 
finding  a  spot  where  castings  were  lying  in  any  great  quantity^ 
nor  any  that  seemed  more  than  two  or  three  seasons  old.  In 
this  respect  the  vantage-points  strikingly  differed  from  those 
I  have  examined  either  in  Northern  Canada  or  in  Kolguev. 
From  the  above  it  is,  I  think,  a  fair  inference  that  in  Spits* 
bergen  the  Snowy  Owl  is  only — and  very — sporadic  *. 

4.  Falco,  sp. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  personally  unable  to  contribute 
any  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Spitsbergen  Falcon, 
although  the  testimony  of  former  writers  points  to  a  con- 
sensus of  conviction  in  favour  of  the  bird.  Malmgren^ 
indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  bird  he  saw  was 
neither  Falco  candicans  nor  F,  islandus,  but  F,  gyrfalco. 
Von  Heuglin  has  nothing  to  say  at  first-hand,  but  was 
assured  by  a  Norwegian  skipper  that  a  Falcon  was  frequently 
observed  by  him  in  Ice  Fjord  in  the  summer  of  1870.  But 
perhaps  the  most  expert,  as  well  as  the  most  positive,  testi- 
mony is  that  of  Mr.  Abel  Chapman  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks. 
The  former  observed  "a  large  long- winged  Falcon  "  soaring 
high  over  the  water  at  Van  Keulen  Bay  on  July  30.  At 
Recherche  Bay  Mr.  Chapman  says  they  "  had  a  good  view 
of  a  Gyrfalcon,  which  species  I  cannot  say  positively,  but  it 
looked  white  enough  for  F.  candicans.'*  And  in  the  same 
account,  "  a  Falcon  was  seen  by  Arnesen  and  some  of  the 
men  when  we  were  at  the  Swedish  Meteorological  Station  at 
Cape  Thordsen  on  Sept.  12th,  stooping  at  one  of  the  tame 
Pigeons  brought  out  by  the  expedition  [i.  e.  the  Swedish 
Expedition  under  Nordenskiold] .  They  succeeded  in  saving 
the  Pigeon  by^ishouting  and  waving  their  arms.'' 

5.  Anser  brachyrhynchus  (Baill.).     Pink-footed  Goose. 

The  Pink-footed  Goose  is  distributed  thinly,  but  generally, 
over  a  great  part,  at  any  rate,  of  Spitsbergen.  Its  breeding, 
habits  do  not  differ,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  from 
those  of  A.  erythropus  or  A.  segetum.  Like  these  birds^  it 
seldom,  on  the  mainland,  nests  by  the  sea,  but  retires  inland, 

*  [Mr.  Arnold  Pike  records  its  occurrence  on  five  occasions.    See  his 
diary,  in  Chapman's  *  Wild  Norway/  pp.  343-350. — EoD.] 
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and  chooses  for  its  neat  some  elevated  point  overlooking  a 
stream  or  lake.  Occasionally  it  uests  upon  small  islands, 
and  a  female  bird,  with  its  nest,  eggs,  anil  the  surrounding 
turf,  now  in  the  National  Collection,  was  obtained  by  me 
on  a  small  island  off  Cape  Bohemau,  in  Ice  Fjord,  on 
June  36th;  the  three  eggs  being  then  slightly  incubated. 
This  was  the  only  pair  of  Geese  upon  the  island.  I  shot 
the  female  as  she  flew  off  the  nest,  and  the  male  for  some 
time  displayed  grent  solicitude,  swimming  round  and  round 
and  calling  incessantly,  but  never  came  within  shot.  On 
June  20tli  these  Geese  had  not  quite  scattered  :  for  example, 
two  flocks,  of  22  and  14  respectively,  flew  up  on  that  day  to 
t)ie  head  of  Adveut  Bay ;  but  these  were  very  late  birds.  On 
July  24th  two  broods  of  young  were  running  with  their 
parents  near  the  Splendid  Glacier.  Both  these  broods  were 
in  an  advanced  state  ot  grey — not  yellow — down,  I  am  able 
to  support  the  statement  already  made  by  Mr.  Abel  Chapman 
and  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  to  the  effect  that  this  Goose  moults 
earlier  than  the  Brent.  ludeed,  this  probably  also  holds 
true  of  their  resjMictive  genera;  for  I  have  already  shown 
('  lee-bound  on  Kolguev,'  p.  423)  that  Bean  and  White- 
fronted  Geese  are  both  able  to  fly  wLen  the  primaries  of  the 
Brent  are  only  just  starting  to  grow.  Tliere  is  also  a  point 
of  habit  in  which,  in  my  experience,  Brents  and  "Grey" 
Geese  differ.  When  a  flock  of  Brent  Geese  are  dislurlied 
upon  the  land  with  their  young,  they  make  with  all  speed 
for  the  sea.  "Grey"  Geese,  on  the  other  hand — or,  at  all 
eveuts,  A.  erythropus,  A.  tegetwn,  and  A.  brachyrhijnchus, 
the  species  which  1  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing — 
seek  the  sea  reluctantly  and  only  do  so  when  they  are,  or 
think  they  ore,  "  cornered."  I  have  elsewhere  {ibid.  p.  2'2\) 
described  the  way  in  which  a  Bean  Goose  will  run  along  and 
then  squat  with  its  neck  stretched  straight  out  along  the 
ground,  exactly  in  the  attiludc  assumed  by  the  Thick-knee 
or  Norfolk  Plover,  The  Pink-footed  Geese  of  Spitsbergen 
behave  in  the  same  way,  if  they  have  their  yoiing  with  them. 
Provided  the  ground  is  not  too  atcep,  they  run  for  long 
distances,  sometimes  even  along  the  edge  of  the  wBtcr  without 
entering  it.     Pink-footed  Gcrac  arc  remarkably  quick  upon 
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their  legs,  and  the  yomipj  birds  when  half-grown  can  run  as 
fast  as  the  old  ones;  the  latter,  if  hurried,  run  with  out- 
stretched wings,  which  hinder  them  against  the  wind,  but 
if  too  closely  pressed,  the  goose,  which  leads  (the  gander 
brings  up  the  rear),  will  suddenly  drop,  and  the  whole  party- 
follow  her  example.  You  can  then  walk  up  and  look  at  them 
lying  there,  all  in  precisely  the  same  attitude,  with  bodies 
flattened  down  and  necks  outstretched  on  the  ground,  so  that 
you  must  stir  them  up  in  order  to  start  them  oflF  again.  The 
nest  is  well  guarded  by  the  gander,  who  will  leave  his  sentry- 
post  and  walk  round  and  round  tlie  sitting  goose  on  a  little 
track  made  by  his  steps,  resenting  your  intrusion  by  a  con- 
tinued series  of  short  sharp  notes,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Brent. 

6.  Bernicla  brenta  (Pall.).     Brent  Goose. 

I  did  not  personally  find  any  evidence  of  the  immense 
numbers  in  which  this  species  has  been  described  as  breeding 
in  Spitsbergen,  but  no  doubt  there  are  a  fair  number 
scattered  about  over  the  small  islands,  although  there  were 
actually  none  on  those  which  I  visited  off  Cape  Bobeman, 
nor  on  the  two  islands  of  the  Flower  Garden,  Cape  Wijk  ; 
while  on  the  Goose  Islands  there  was  not  a  Goose  or  a 
Duck,  but  there  was  a  fine  family  of  foxes.  Further,  when 
the  nesting  was  over,  instead  of  the  vast  numbers  of  these 
birds  which  I  had  expected  to  find  on  the  sea,  I  only  saw 
two  lots  *.  One  lot,  about  40  in  number,  unable  to  fly,  I 
moved  off  the  beach  under  the  snow-fort  in  Lost  Island  Bay 
on  July  27th,  and  on  July  22nd  saw  a  lot  of  about  25  in 
Dickson's  Bay.  I  was  entangled  in  the  ice  at  the  time,  the 
boat  being  entrapped  between  the  old  "bay ''-ice  and  large 
rough  hummocks  of  glacier-  and  floe-ice  which  had  drifted 
in  from  Ice  Fjord.  These  Brents  were  standing  about  round 
the  blow-holes  of  the  great  seals  {Phoca  bar  bat  a),  oi  which 
very  many  were  lying  on  the  ice.  They  were,  perhaps,  half 
a  mile  off  when  I  first  noticed  them,  and  almost  immediately 
set  off  running  straight  towards  my  boat.     Peterson  and  I 

*  [^^  A  skein  of  two  hundred  Brents  passed  south.*'    Smeerenberg  Bay, 
Aug.  26th  :  A.  PiA-^*— Edd.] 
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were  having  a  hard  struggle  with  tlie  ice,  and  were  therefore  in 
constant  motion ;  hut  the  only  hit  of  open  water  lay  beyond 
us,  and  the  Geese  were  evidently  set  on  making  tliia,  for  they 
passed  us  within  20  yards,  running  with  outstretched  wings 
over  the  smooth  bay-ice,  the  seals  opening  their  moutlis  at 
them  as  they  passed,  and  dropping  in  among  the  floea. 

NordenskiiJId,  referring  to  tins  bird,  speaks  (i,  p.  125)  of 
its  "artless  nest  without  down,"  as  contrasted  with  "the 
Eider's  nests,  rich  in  down."  Tliia,  of  course,  is  a  mistake. 
Nordenskicild  probably  noticed  the  nest  of  a  bird  which  had 
only  just  done  laying  and  had  not  begun  to  sit. 

I  trust  1  shall  not  be  considered  captious  if  I  here  correct, 
as  I  suppose,  an  error  whicli  crept  into  Mr.  Katon's  paper. 
"This  bird  goes  by  the  name  of  'Btin-Goose'in  Spitsbergen" 
{Zool.  1874,  pp.  3814,  3815),  be  says,  and  proceeds  to  find  a 
reason  for  this  in  the  supposition  that  others  may,  by  fog  or 
mirage,  have  been  deceived,  as  the  '  Diana's '  crew  were,  into 
mistaking  Brent  Geese  for  reindeer.  Of  course  the  word  is 
not  Rein-Goose  at  all;  it  is"  Ring-gaas,"«.e.  "Ring-Goose," 

7.  Bernicla  leucopsis  (Bechstein).     Bemiele  Goose. 

Professor  Newton,  writing  in  1865,  was  unable  to  assure 
himself  that  this  species  had  been  correctly  reported  from 
Spitshergrn.  But  there  can  be,  I  think,  no  donbt  whatever 
that  the  bird  is  a  regular  summer  visitor  to  that  country ; 
and  a  short  review  of  the  subsequent  evidence  upon  which 
this  conclusion  is  based  may  uot  be  out  of  place. 

Von  Hcugliu  says  that  Dr.  Smitt,  in  1868,  obtained  one 
in  the  inner  part  of  Advcut  Bay. 

Mr.  Eaton,  July  23nd,  1873,  obtained  seven  examples  out 
of  a  flock  of  "  a  dozen  or  more  "  from  a  lakelet  in  the  hilU 
opposite  Diana  Island,  and  describes  the  occasion  with  much 
circumstance. 

Mr.  Lnmont  has  described  ('  Yachting  in  Arctic  Seas,' 
pp.284,  285)  how  he  Kuccecded  in  killing  "a  hu  mired  " 
from  "  a  \mm\  a  little  in-shore  at  the  end  of  Advent  Bay  " 
in  July  1875.  Startling  aa  ihia  sounds,  I  entirely  agree 
wilb  the  opinion  Col.  Fcihlen  has  expressed  (Zool.,  Mfltgb  j 
IHD5),  that  80  experienced  a  gporftn 
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field-naturalist  as  Mr.  Lamont  was  little  likely  to  confase 
Bernicles  with  Brents,  especially  since  he  expressly  states 
that  there  were  large  flocks  of  both  species  round  his  pond. 

Lieut.  Stjemspetz  informed  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  that  '^  the 
members  of  the  Swedish  Geological  Ex^iedition  [of  1882] 
had  shot  two  adult  birds  of  this  species  in  Bell  Sounds  and 
had  taken  three  young  ones  alive  ''  {ibid.  1884,  p.  16). 

To  this  I  may  repeat  that  by  a  curious  chance  the  first  bird 

I  saw  on  the  land  was  a  Beruicle  Goose.  This  was  on  June  18th 

at  Point  Staraschin.     E.  J.  Garwood,  H.  E.  Conway,  and 

I  were  being  pulled  ashore,  and  when  within  forty  yards 

of  our  landing-place  a  Bemicle  Goose  suddenly  appeared 

standing  on  a  ridge  of  snow  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  which 

is  here  some  eight  feet  in  height.     While  I  was  snatching 

up  and  loading  my  gun  it  took  wing,  and,  firing  a  long  shot 

at  it^  I  missed.     On  June  30th  I  came  upon  seven  in  the 

marshes    at    the    head    of   Advent    Bay.      On    that    day 

Dr.  Gregory  and  I  were  engaged  with  sleighs  conveying 

provisions   up  that   valley  to   a   point    where  Sir   Martin 

Conway  was  encamped.     The  nature  of  the  ground  made  it 

unwise  to  leave  the  ponies  for  more  than  a  moment  or  two, 

so  I  only  had  a  hurried  try  for  these  birds,  which  rose  wildly 

out  of  shot.     Later  on  I  saw  a  party  of  nine  Bernicles  flying 

low  over  the  ice  of  Advent  Bay  *. 

Skipper  Svendsen,  owner  of  the  walrus  "  jagt  ^'  *Jasai,' 
of  Trano,  with  whom  I  visited  the  island,  mentioned  before, 
has  a  very  quick  eye  for  the  differences  ill  birds.  He  is 
engaged  with  his  brother  in  white-whale  and  shark-catching, 
and  his  words  most  curiously  recalled  an  account  which  I 
remember  to  have  read  (but  cannot  now  find)  of  a  Norwe- 
gian skipper  who  described  "  White-winged  Geese  ^'  in  Bell 
Sound.  Svendsen  spoke  of  them  as  "  White- winged,*' 
sometimes  as  *'  White- faced  ^^  Geese,  and  said  that  he  saw 
them  every  year  when  he  first  came  up,  and  that  in  the 
spring  of  1895  there  were  about  300  in  a  lot  in  Bell  Sound,  but 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  the  nest  of  this  species. 

♦  [Mr.  Pike  mentions  six  Bemicle  Geese  at  S tor  Fjord  on  May  dOth. — 
Edd.] 
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.  SouATERiA  MOLLiBSiuA  (Lioii.).  Common  Eider. 
The  Common  Eider  is,  of  course,  generally  distributed  on 
tlie  islands  of  Spitsbergen.  I  only  once  found  them  nesting 
on  the  mainland,  when,  at  the  foot  of  the  Splendid  Glacier, 
I  met  with  two  nests  formed  entirely  of  Andromeda  felragona, 
and  each  containing  three  egga.  At  the  "goose  islands"  in  Ice 
Fjord,  where  Eiders  and  Geese  once  bred  in  large  numbers, 
not  a  goose  or  duck  was  to  be  found  last  year ;  for  foxes 
had  crossed  in  the  winter  and  had  two  thriving  litters.  When 
Mr.  H.  E.  Conway  and  I  were  in  camp  at  the  Flower  Garden 
we  had  two  Eider  islands  within  a  few  yards  of  our  tent,  which 
were  a  constant  interest  to  us.  The  birds  were  absurdly 
tame,  and  we  used  to  sit  among  them  and  sketch.  If  we 
approached  a  sitting  duck  too  closely  she  would  often  cover 
up  her  eggs  very  deliberately  before  she  moved  off.  If, 
however,  an  Eider  (or  for  that  matter  a  Long-tailed  Duck) 
is  driven  hurriedly  off  her  eggs  she  invariably  squirts  o?er 
them  a  stinking  tluid.  I  cannot  understand  why  this  has 
been  disputed,  for  even  if  the  fluid  should  miss  the  eggs 
themselves  some  will  most  certainly  be  found  on  the  down 
of  the  nest,  as  every  do wu- collector  knows  to  his  cost. 

0.  SoHATERiA  sFECTABiLia  (Liun.).     King-Elder. 

The  question  of  the  breeding  or  not  of  the  King-Eider  in 
Spitsbergen  has  not  yet  been  settled,  but  as  a  visitor  to  that 
country  the  bird  has  long  been  known.  With  the  exception 
of  two  examples  killed  by  Prof.  Nordenskiuld  on  the  south- 
cast  coast  in  1858,  and  one  by  Dr.  Malmgren  in  Safe  Haven 
in  1864  {see  Newton,  Ibis,  1865,  p.  516),  I  do  not  find  any 
record  of  examples  actually  obtained  until  that  presently  to 
be  mentioned  as  killed  by  one  of  our  party  last  year.  The 
King-Eider  seems  to  have  a  more  northerly  range  in  Spits- 
bergen than  was  supposed,  for  Mr.  Eaton  has  a  note  (Zool. 
1874,  p.  3817)  upon  this  species: — "  None  were  shot ;  but 
Lieut.  Chcrmsidc  said  he  saw  some  at  South  Gat,  Wijde  Bay, 
and  Lommc  Hay." 

Personally,  I  have  seen  them  only  in  Advent  Bay.  In 
the  wcik  of   June   30tb-2ttth   several  small   compauies  o£ 
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King-Eiders  flew  with  each  low  tide  from  the  sea  to  the 
marshes  at  the  head  of  Advent  Bay,  where  they  fed  among 
the  Common  Eiders,  who  also  resorted  there.  If  disturbed 
they  would  fly  round  mixed  in  a  flock  with  the  Common 
Eiders,  but  would  presently  separate  and  settle  by  them- 
selves. On  Jime  21st  Studley  and  I  walked  a  long  way  up 
the  south  shore  of  Advent  Bay  till  we  reached  the  marshes  at 
the  head.  We  saw  there  ^' many  hundreds  of  Common 
Eiders  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  King-Eiders '' ;  perhaps  we 
saw  a  hundred  King-Eiders  in  all.  They  were  hard  to 
approach  because  of  the  creeks,  but  I  missed  badly  a  splendid 
old  drake  which  flew  round  within  shot  while  I  was  trying  to 
balance  myself  on  the  only  sound  lump  of  grass  in  a  bad 
place.  On  June  25th  Studley  killed  a  drake  King-£ider  o£f 
the  sea  in  beautiful  plumage,  and  on  the  same  day  I  killed  a 
duck  of  this  species.  I  find  no  entries  about  the  species 
after  June  28th. 

10.  Harelda  oLACiALis  (Liuu.).     Long-tailed  Duck. 

Reference  to  the  writings  of  other  observers  goes  to  show 
that  this  species  is  more  abundant  in  Spitsbergen  than  my 
own  observation  has  led  me  to  suppose.  Von  Heuglin 
says  :  ^*  We  have  seen  it  on  Dun  Island,  Ice  Island,  and  Ice 
J^ord."  He  adds  that  "  it  frequents  the  rocks  of  fresh- 
water lakes,  and  flies  in  dense  flocks,  chiefly  of  males^  low 
over  the  sea."  The  first  remark  is  probably  a  general  refer* 
ence  to  the  habits  of  the  species ;  and  the  last  no  doubt  refers 
to  Malmgren's  observation,  in  1864,  of  a  family-party  of  five 
"  on  a  small  pool  of  fresh  water  on  one  of  the  Horn  Sound 
Islands."  Malmgren  reports  four  others,  including  a  pair 
as  far  north  as  SO*',  of  which  the  male  went  to  the  Stockholm 
Museum.  This  I  take  from  Prof.  Newton's  paper  (Ibis, 
1865,  p.  515) .  Mr.  Cocks  says  (Zool.  1884,  p.  15)  :  ''  Three 
ducks  flying  in  Recherche  Bay  on  Sept.  22nd  were  without 
much  doubt  of  this  species,  but  they  did  not  come  close 
enough  to  identify  with  certainty .''  Mr.  Eaton  says  (Zool. 
1874,  p.  3816):  ^^This  duck  occurred  in  King's,  Wijde, 
Neurenberg,  and  Lomme  Bays.    In  the  first  of  these  localities 
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a  duck  and  drake  were  allot  right  and  left  by  Lieut.  Clierm- 
side,  but  only  the  duck  was  secured." 

Personally,  I  saw  but  one  individual  o£  this  species — a  duck 
sitting  out  of  shot  nmong  a.  lot  of  Common  Eiders  on  the 
beach  of  Losh  Island  B.iy  on  July  27th.  I  tried  to  stalk  her, 
but  she  left  the  Eiders,  dropped  iuto  tbe  water,  and  swam 
rapidly  off. 

11.  Laoopcs  nEMiLEncDBTis,  Gould.     Ptarmigan. 

I  notice  that  three  writers,  viz,  Nordeuskiold  (Voy.  '  Vega,' 
i.  p.  130)  and  Messrs.  Evaua  and  Sturge  (Ibis,  1859,  p.  169), 
have  spoken  of  this  bird  as  if  it  were  more  abundant  on  Spits, 
bergcn  than  I  found  it.  I  should  describe  it  as  very  thinly 
scattered  over  the  country.  I  have  walked  for  many  days 
continuously  high  up  on  the  bluffs,  which  form  its  favourite 
resort,  without  seeing  a  single  individual.  In  the  beginning 
of  June,  on  our  first  landiug,  a  white  male  bird  was  shot, 
but  thereafter  1  did  not  see  one  which  was  not  in  so  advanced 
a  state  of  moult  that  the  greatest  possible  care  in  skinning 
was  necessary.  It  is,  however,  rifrht  to  add  that  I  left  on 
Aug.  I8th,  before  these  birds  would  have  completed  their 
winter  moult.  The  crop  of  a  male  bird  I  shot  on  the  way 
to  Sassendal  on  June  23rd  was  filled  with  grass-seeda. 

All  the  examples  what  I  met  with  were  very  tame.  This 
bird  has  one  habit  which  is,  I  think,  worth  noticing.  Wbeu 
disturbed  on  a  lower  level  it  will  fly  straight  off  to  the  hill- 
Bide,  and  there  it  at  first  behaves  in  a  restless  manner,  flying  a 
short  distance  from  point  to  point,  and  each  time  on  settling 
turning  itself  round,  much  as  a  male  pigeon  does  when 
courting.  It  then  flies  a  few  yards,  settles  again,  aud 
turns  round.  Finally,  after  it  baa  repeated  this  performance 
some  half  a  dozen  times  or  ao,  it  settles  and  remains  abso- 
lutely still,  not  even  moving  its  head.  I  saw  several  birds 
do  this,  and  though  I  watched  them  through  a  strong  glass 
for  many  minutes,  I  never  could  detect  the  smallest  move* 
ment :  they  looked  like  bits  of  light -col  on  red  rock.  After 
they  have  taken  this  motionless  altitude  they  do  not  move 
again,  in  my  experience,  ao  long  as  you  are  in  sight — 
unless,  of  course,  you  deliberately  go  and  put  them  op. 
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I  cannot  attempt  to  explain  the  distribution  of  the  Ptar- 
migan on  Spitsbergen.  Sir  Martin  Conway's  party,  when 
they  crossed  from  Advent  Bay  to  Stor  Fjord  and  again  on 
the  return  journey  by  way  of  Sassendal,  saw  little  of  this 
bird.  At  the  same  time  there  are  undoubtedly  places  in 
Spitsbergen  where  those  birds  are,  after  the  breeding-season, 
more  numerous,  as  the  following  quotation  from  Norden- 
skiold's  narrative  goes  to  show  (Voy.  'Vega/  i.  p.  130)  : — 
'^  On  Spitsbergen  the  bird  had  only  been  found  before  1872 
in  single  specimens,  but  in  that  year,  to  our  glad  surprise, 
we  discovered  an  actual  Ptarmigan-fell  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  our  winter  colony,  immediately  north  of  the  80th  degree 
of  latitude.  It  formed  the  haunt  of  probably  a  thousand 
birds."  Nordenskiold  makes,  however,  no  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  an  ornithologist,  as  various  inaccuracies  in  his 
description  show.  And  the  remark  which  follows — '^  They 
probably  breed  under  stones  in  summer," — cannot  be 
accepted  without  proof.  I  at  any  rate  found  several  old 
nests  and  one  of  the  year  with  broken  shells,  placed  in  the 
open  in  the  ordinary  Lagopode  manner. 

12.  iEoiALiTEs  HiATicuLA  (Linn.).     Ringed  Plover. 

Only  three  specimens  of  the  Ringed  Plover  had  apparently 
been  obtained  upon  Spitsbergen  before  my  visit,  and  to 
these  I  am  able  to  add  a  fourth.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
here  to  quote  from  Prof.  Newton's  paper  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  504) 
on  the  former : — *'  Sir  James  Ross  states  that  a  bird  of  this 
species  was  killed  by  Mr.  M'Cormick  in  Hecla  Cove ;  and 
it  may  be  inferred  from  what  he  says  that  General  Sabine  also 
obtained  a  specimen  in  Spitsbergen.  Dr.  Malmgren  mentions 
that  Professors  Torell  and  Nordenskiold  found  on  one  of  the 
Seven  Islands  in  lat.  80°  45'  N.  a  brood  of  Ringed  Plovers, 
which  had  probably  been  bred  on  one  of  these,  the  most 
northern  islets  of  the  known  world.  An  old  bird  was  killed 
from  it  and  is  now  in  the  Stockholm  Museum."  Prof. 
Newton  adds  that  it  was  not  observed  by  any  of  his  party, 
nor  had  been  seen  the  year  before  by  the  Swedish  Expedition. 

Mr.  Eaton  remarks   (Zool.  1874,  p.  3809)  that  '"  Lieut. 
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Chermside  saw  a  Ringed  Plover  in  Wijde  Bay,  which  at- 
temptud  to  entice  him  away  by  shamming  lameness,  as  if  its 
nest  was  close  at  hand.'' 

One  example  was  seen  by  our  party  last  year.  This,  a 
female,  was  shot  in  Advent  Bay  by  Mr.  Studlcy  on  June 
17th,  and  is  now  in  the  National  Coll  ctiou. 

13.  Strepsilas  interpres  (Linn.).     Turnstone. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  TumstoDC  is  an  occasional 
visitor  to  Spitsbergen,  although  visitors  to  that  land  have 
been  exceedingly  unlucky  in  obtaining  specimens.  The  only 
recorded  example  I  can  meet  with  is  that  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Cocks  :  "  I  shot  a  single  specimen  in  Is  Fjord  on  Aug,  23rd  " 
{Zool.  1882,  p,  408}.  Prof.  Newton  believed  he  saw  Turn- 
stones in  Is  Fjord,  and  I  saw  a  siugle  example  last  year  Hying 
tow  over  the  sea  within  two  yards  of  my  boat  on  July  29th. 

14.  Phalaropus  PULicABics,  Linn.     Grey  Phalarope. 
The  Grey  Phalarope  has  been  referred  to  by  many  visitors 

to  Spitsbergen,  but  it  is  evidently  very  sparingly  scattered. 
Yon  ileuglin  makes  the  same  curious  remark  about  this 
species  as  of  one  or  two  others  :  "  It  certainly  prefers  to 
sojourn  on  rocky  islands,  with  moorlands,  containing  fens 
and  pools,  rather  than  on  the  mainland,"  What  can  this 
mean,  and  where  are  such  islands  off  Spitsbergen?  Even 
the  group  of  large  islands  to  the  north-west  do  not  corre- 
spond to  this  description,  nor  is  it  from  there  that  the  Grey 
Phalarope  has  been  reported. 

Of  course  the  bird  on  Spitsbergen,  as  elsewhere,  frequents 
any  appropriate  swampy  ground.  I  was  unlucky  in  Dot 
finding  eggs;  unfortunately  we  shot  in  Advent  Bay,  on 
June  23rd,  a  pair  that  would  have  bred,  and  these  are  in  the 
National  Collection.  Their  stomachs  contained  mosquito 
larvfc.  On  July  3rd,  1894,  Col.  H.  W.  Feilden  saw  two 
pairs  in  Green  Harbour,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
nest  containing  two  eggs.  "  The  male  bird  was  on  the  nest " 
(Zool.  1895,  p.  88). 

15.  Tbinqa  striata,  Linn.     Purple  Sandpiper. 

This  little  Sandpiper  is  extremely  nbntiiliuit  in  Spitsbergen 
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and  is  generally  distributed.  I  even  saw  one  pair  on  Walden 
Island,  near  the  Seven  Islands,  in  about  N.  lat.  80°  40^.  It 
nests  on  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  ground,  from  the 
turf-ridges  round  low  and  swampy  hollows  to  high  up  on 
the  mountain  sides.  Those  I  obtained  off  the  eggs  them- 
selves were,  with  one  exception,  male  birds ;  and  there  can 
be  no  duubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hatching  is  done  by 
the  male.  This  is  probably  true  of  the  Sandpipers  generally. 
The  Purple  Sandpiper,  though  (for  a  Sandpiper)  clumsy  in 
shape,  has  many  of  the  pretty  habits  of  its  allied  species — the 
habit,  for  instance,  when  at  rest,  of  raising  one  wing  at  a 
time  and  holding  it  fully  extended  straight  up  in  the  air. 
Like  all  Sandpipers,  they  do  much  of  their  courtship  on  the 
wing,  chasing  one  another  in  circles  with  rapid  turns  and 
shifts.  On  the  ground  I  have  seen  the  male  bird  approach 
the  female  with  trailing  wings,  arched  back,  and  head  low 
down,  occasionally  hopping,  like  a  courting  pigeon.  It  is 
usual  for  writers  to  speak  of  the  nest  of  this  wader,  and  of 
that  of  the  Waders  generally,  as  a  "  shallow  depression.''  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  nest  of  the  Purple  Sandpiper  (of  the  Little 
Stint,  Dunlin,  and  some  others)  would  be  better  described  as 
a  '*  deep  cup/'  The  nest  now  shown  in  the  National 
Collection,  which  I  removed  with  its  surroundings  from 
Advent  Bay,  was  a  deep  cup  containing  many  dead  leaves  of 
Salix  polaris  *.  Mr.  Arnold  Pike  has  a  note  for  Oct.  5th  : 
'^ Purple  Sandpiper  still  here"  (Danes  Island). 

16.  Calidkis  ARENARiA  (Liur.).     Sanderling. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  my  friend  Mr.  Arnold  Pike  to  have 

*  The  statement  is  made  (in  YarrelJ,  4th  ed.  iii.  p.  411)  that  in  Spits- 
bergen the  nest  of  this  bird  is  lined  vrith  the  leaves  of  Betula  nana. 
Those  noticed  were  almost  certainly  the  leaves  of  Saluv  polaris.  The 
creeping  birch  is  so  exceedingly  rare  in  Spitsbergen  that  1  failed  to  find 
an  example;  and  Baron  de  Geer,  on  whose  report  for  1895  the  single 
record  of  this  plant  was  made,  was  himself  unahle  to  find  the  plant  when 
there  last  year. 

[Saunders  took  the  above  from  Messrs.  Evans  and  Sturge,  who  say 
(p.  171): — "Beautiful  little  nests  they  were,  deep  in  the  ground,  and 
lined  with  stalks  of  grass  and  leaves  of  the  Dwarf  Birch  {Betula  nana^ 
L.)."— Edd.] 
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the  distinction  of  being  the  first,  as  I  believe,  to  record  the 
Sanderting  from  Spitsbergen.  Mr.  Abel  Chapman  is  sponsor 
for  the  identification  of  the  species,  aa  the  following  note 
shows : — 

"  Aug.  21st,  Amsterdam  Island.  Shot  a  Sanderling  out 
of  a  flight  of  three  [skin  in  my  possession. — A.  C.]." 

It  is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  bird, 
which  nests  up  to  82°  33'  in  Smith  Sound,  and  whose 
known  range  includes  Novaya  Zemlya,  should  hitherto  never 
have  been  even  hinted  at  as  observed  by  any  naturalist  in 
Spitsbergen, 

By  the  end  of  August  these  birds  were  already  in  large 
flocks  o£  old  and  young. 

17.  Sterna  macbitka,  Naum.     Arctic  Tern. 

Upon  Spitsbergen  this  species  is  abundant  and,  so  far  aa 
my  observalions  go,  generally  distributed.  But  I  never  came 
upon  any  place  where  these  birds  were  nesting  in  large 
colonies.  Three  pairs  at  the  most  would  occupy  one  part  of 
a  beach,  and  their  nests  would  be  far  apart;  then  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  so  you  might  come  upon  a  pair  or  two 
more.  Thus  there  were  five  pairs  in  all  nesting  on  the 
Bouthem  beaches  of  Advent  Bay.  One  of  these  pairs  had  a 
nest  containing  a  single  egg  on  June  20tli.  A  pair  of 
Arctic  Terns  were  for  several  days  very  anxious  to  nest 
within  a  few  paces  of  our  large  group  of  tents,  and  were  little 
disturbed  by  passers,  only  flying  oflT  for  a  few  yards  and  then 
returning  to  the  spot,  where  they  made  many  false  nests. 
The  Arctic  Tern,  when  preparing  its  nest,  works  with  both 
tlic  shouhlers,  using  its  feet  only  as  a  pivot.  After  turning 
round  and  scooping  thus,  it  rests  for  a  little  without  leaving 
the  nest.and  employs  the  time  in  picking  with  its  bill  at  the 
ground  near.  On  moving  the  bird  after  one  of  these  resting- 
spclls,  I  have  found  little  stones  and  bits  of  shells  in  the 
boltom  of  the  nest.  1  had  formerly  supposed  that  these  and 
the  Email  bits  of  seaweed  occasionally  seen  in  a  Tern's  nest 
were  there  by  chance,  but  I  am  not  sure  now  that  they  are 
not  put  there  by  deliberate  act, 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Skuas  often  succeed  in  robbing  an 
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Arctic  Tern's  nest.  Our  pairs  of  Terns  in  Advent  Bay  did  all 
the  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nest^  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Skua  within  half  a  mile  was  the  si  gnal  for  attack. 
Neither  an  Arctic  nor  a  Buffon's  Skua  has  a  chance  with  a 
pair  of  Arctic  Terns. 

The  Arctic  Terns  have  a  habit  which  I  have  elsewhere 
described  *  of  Sterna  minuta  as  observed  in  Norfolk ;  but 
the  account  so  exactly  fits  the  Arctic  Terns  that  I  may  be 
forgiven  perhaps  for  repeating  it  here :  "  Returned  from  its 
quest  the  bird,  with  a  fish  in  its  bill,  circles  round  and  round 
and  lower  and  lower  over  its  mate,  and  presently  drops  down 
beside  her.  Then  he  begins  a  series  of  extraordinary  evolu- 
tions. With  head  thrown  back^  wings  drooping,  and  tail 
cocked  straight  up,  he  struts — no  other  word  expresses  it — 
about  in  front  of  his  mate.  The  attitude,  a  most  comical 
f  one,  is  exactly  that  assumed  by  the  '  Laughing   Jackass ' 

II  Kingfisher  when  laughing.    He  jumps  at  his  mate  as  if  daring 

her  to  take  the  fish.  Then  he  will  fly  round  for  a  bit,  only 
to  settle  again  and  repeat  the  play.^' 

I  think  this  bird  feeds  largely  on  pteropods  :  the  stomach 
of  one  I  dissected  was  full  of  these. 

18.  Pagophila  eburnea  (Phipps).     Ivory  Gull. 

The  presence  of  ice  has  some  attraction  for  the  Ivory  Gull. 
It  may  be  said  indeed  to  go  and  come  with  the  ice.  To-day 
if  the  sea  near  your  camping-ground  is  clear  of  ice,  not  an 
Ivory  Gull  will  be  seen;  if  to-morrow  brings  the  drift-ice, 
with  it  come  the  Ivory  Gulls.  I  expect  the  explanation  will 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  truly  arctic  species  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  seals'  "  leavings*'  of  different  sorts. 

I  did  not  at  any  point  of  our  landing  find  a  breeding- 
place  of  the  Ivory  Gull ;  but  of  course  several  such  places 
have  been  recorded.  Thus  Dr.  Malmgren,  quoted  by  Prof. 
Newton  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  587),  describes  a  colony  on  the  north 
shore  of  Murchison  Bay  and  Htnlopen  Strait;  Mr.  Eaton 
mentions  colonies  in  Wijde  Bay  and  Lomme  Bay;  while 
Prof.  Robert  Collett  contributed  an  interesting  paper  (Ibis 

♦  Paper  called  **  In  Norfolk  by  the  Sea,*'  in  <  Pictures  in  Prose,'  1804. 
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1888,  p.  440)  on  a  colony  found  by  Capt.  Johannaen  on 
an  island  off  Cape  Smith,  80°  9'  N.  lat.  These  binU 
were  breeding  there,  from  50  to  75  pairs,  "  close  to  or  only 
a  short  way  above  high-water  mark,  on  low-lying  ground, 
like  L.  canus,  L.  fuscus,  fee,  and  not  on  the  cliffs,"  where, 
however,  their  breeding-place  has  usually  been  described. 

Ivory  Gulls  occasionally  visited  Advent  Bay,  apparently 
coming  from  Stor  Fjord  and  following  the  parses  through 
the  bills,  to  feed  on  a  heap  of  dead  reindeer.  The  Ivory 
Gull  may  be  ideuti6ed,  even  in  a  bad  light  and  at  a  long 
distance,  by  its  clean-cut  wings,  long  tail,  and  especially  by 
its  Tern-like  flight. 

19.  Larus  GLircus,  Fabr.     Glaucous  Gull. 

Of  this  extremely  abundant  Spitsbergen  bird  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  eay  little,  I  would  only  remark  upon 
the  curious  scarcity  of  immature  individuals.  With  the 
exception  of  one  immature  bird  brought  from  Banes 
Island  by  an  excursionist  (which,  from  the  light  character 
of  the  markings,  1  judged  to  be  iu  second-year  plumage), 
I  did  not  in  all  my  wanderings  see  a  single  example  until 
August  18th,  when  three  birds,  evidently  in  plumage  of  the 
first  year,  flew  round  our  boat  ia  Horn  Sound,  one  of 
which  I  shot  and  preserved.  1  remarked  the  same  fact 
upon  Kolguev  Island.  I  presume  immature  birds  keep  to 
lower  latitudes  than  breeding  birds. 

20.  RissA  TRiDACTVLA  (Liun.).     Kittiwakc. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  Kittiwake  "  rookeries  " 
of  Spitsbergen,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

21.  Stercorarius  pomatokoinvs  (Temm.).  Pomato- 
rhine  Skua. 

This  Skua  is  exceedingly  rare  on  Spitsbergen.  I  did  not 
sec  a  single  example.  Mr.  Eaton  is  worth  quoting  at 
length  in  this  connection  (Zool.  s.  s.  p.  3812J : — 

"  The  first  Skua  in  the  list  was  the  last  species  obtained  hv 
US.  The  chief  engineer,  Mr.  William  Forbes,  shot  it  for  me 
near  Cape  Oetker,  in  Hinlopen  Straits,  on  the  13th  of  August. 
Five  others  were  afterwards  killed  by  our  men  in  the  imire 
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neighbourhood^  some  of  them  in  immature  plumage ;  and  we 
could  have  obtained  almost  as  many  as  we  pleased  when  we 
were  lying  off  Low  Land  *.  They  are  scarce  on  the  western 
coast  of  Spitsbergen ;  only  one  was  seen  by  us  in  Magdalena 
Bay^  and  that  was  on  the  6th  of  September  or  thereabouts. 
On  the  13th  and  the  15th  of  September  I  saw  a  few  on  and 
near  Hope  Island." 
Mr.  Eaton  was  singularly  fortunate.  With  the  exception 
li||  of  a  doubtful  one   in   Sassen  Bay,   referred   to   by  Prof. 

Newton,  I  cannot  find  any  other  references  of  any  moment. 
On  Bear  Island  the  bird  is  abundant  enough;  and  I  can 
only  suppose  it  is  a  sporadic  visitor  to  Spitsbergen.  I 
passed  the  points  to  which  Mr.  Eaton  refers  without  seeing 
a  specimen,  and  this  was  not  for  want  of  a  constant  and 
keen  look-out.  I  may  observe,  too,  that  the  "lumpy" 
\  appearance  of  this  bird's  twisted  tail  is  easily  noticeable  even 

',j  at  a  considerable  distance,  as  I  have  elsewhei*e  repeatedly 

proved;    so  that  no  observer  of  even  average  experience 
could  fail  to  identify  the  species. 

22.  Stercorarius  crepidatus  (Gmelin).     Arctic  Skua. 
This  bird  is  quite  common  in  Spitsbergen.     Dr.  Malmgren 

distinguishes  it  from  the  Scandinavian  form  by  ''  a  notably 
smaller  bill,  a  blacker  back  and  head,  with  a  broad  ashy-grey 
band  across  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  '^  (see  Newton,  Ibis, 
tji:  1865,  p.  510).     This  must  be  true,  on  so  good  an  authority. 

jji  I  have  no  Norwegian  specimens  by  me;   but  I  have  several 

I  from  Kolguev  Island  which  do  not  differ  in  the  above  respects 

from  those  I  obtained  on  Spitsbergen. 

I  may  mention  that  I  obtained  from  Axel  Island,  where 
it  was  nesting,  the  first  example  of  the  dark  form  known 
i. )«[  as  "  Richardson^s  Skua  ^'  recorded  from  Spitsbergen.     It  ia 

now  in  the  National  Collection. 

23.  Stercorarius  parasiticus  (Linn.).     Buffon's  Skua. 
Buffon^s  Skua  is,  I  think,  quite  as  abundant  upon  Spits* 

bergen  as  the  last  species.     The  birds  were  astonishingly 
bold,  hanging  round  the  camp  for  chance  morsels.   We  caught 

*  Bj  this  he  means,  1  take  it,  the  coast  of  New  fViesland. 
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one  or  two  in  muffled  toothed  traps.  One  of  these  settled 
down  at  once  and  fed  readily.  When  I  was  aloue  \a  Dickson's 
Bay  two  pairs  nesting  there  were  astonishingly  valiant.  Each 
time  1  passed  their  nesting-ground  they  set  at  mc,  not  stooping 
from  a  height  as  a  Gull  does,  but  each  iu  turn  coming  xtraight 
at  one's  face  with  a  long  wing-stroke  and  a  rapid  level  flight, 
so  that  it  demanded  somi;  little  resolution  not  to  duck  one's 
head.  But  when  about  a  yard  from  my  face  they  always 
"threw  up"  and  passed  over  my  head  with  a  wind,  and  so 
close  that  I  touched  them  on  several  occasions  with  my  hand. 
Kach  bird  kept  crying  incessantly  until  the  moment  came  for 
the  straight  lly-in,  and  then  it  stopped  and  came  on  silently. 
The  Norwegians  call  this  bird  "  kiivia  "  or  "  ^uvo,"  from 
its  call. 

24.  FuLUARCs  oLACiALis  (Linn.).     Fulmar  Petrel. 

Mariners  have  clustered  I  know  not  what  superstitions 
about  this  uncanny  bird.  The  first  impression  it  must  make 
upon  a  voyager  to  Northern  seas  is  of  a  voiceless,  tireless 
presence,  going  on  hour  after  hour,  with  round  anxious  eyes, 
like  some  brooding  Genius  looking  foi  lost  souls — or  bodies, 
But  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  a  nesting  colony — e.g.  under 
the  Capitolium  in  Eckman  Bay,  where  numbers  nest — it  is  s 
very  different  bird.  Here,  especially  in  fine  weather,  numbers 
of  them  are  always  on  the  water  and  washing  constantly.  I 
know  of  no  bird  that  prolongs  its  bath  as  the  Fulmar  does; 
and  while  this  is  going  on  they  are  so  engrossed  as  to  allow 
a  boat's  nose  almost  to  touch  ihcro  before  they  move  away. 
Old  Pcttcrson,  my  companion,  always  maiutaiued  that  it  was 
very  necessary  for  it  to  wash :  it  was  "  such  a  dirty  bird." 
Foreigners  arc  said  on  the  same  grounds  to  have  given  a 
similar  character  to  Englishmen. 

I  cannot  !ind  any  reference  to  the  Fulmar's  voice.  I  have 
never  heard  it  make  any  sound  when  on  the  wing,  but  when 
at  rest  on  the  water  in  quiet  weather  it  frequently  utters  a 
complacent  croak.  Seoresby,  as  quoted  in  YarrcU,  refers  to 
a  "  chuckling  "  sound  induced  by  guzzling,  A  white  whale 
which  we  killed  and  skinned  was  rapidly  devourtil  by  Olnucoiu 
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Gulls  and  Fulmars ;  and  as  the  Fulmar  fed  this  sound  was 
Tery  noticeable.  The  Fulmars  which  contested  morsels  with 
the  Glaucous  Gulls  almost  always,  to  my  surprise^  came  off 
victors.  Colonel  Feilden  has  mentioned  (Zool.  1895^  p.  85)^  as 
a  new  observation,  that  Fulmars  in  Advent  Bay  flew  over  the 
land  along  the  shore-line.  I  frequently  saw  them  well  inland. 
I  have  seen  a  pair  of  Fulmars  (where  none  nest)  flying  low 
down  round  and  round  the  "  Bastion '' — a  glacier-encircled 
[  rock  where  Garwood  and  I  had  our  camp  under  Horn  Moun- 

tain— for  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  apparently  with  no  purpose 
whatever  beyond  the  fun  of  flying.  I  have  seen  during  a 
whole  morning  a  ceaseless  stream  of  Fulmars  moving  up  au 
inland  valley,  on  their  way  across  Spitsbergen  from  Sassen 
Bay  to  Stor  Fjord.  And  I  have  seen,  on  a  fine  morning,  in 
Eckman  Bay,  every  Fulmar — and  there  must  have  been  two 
p  hundred — on  the  water  suddenly  rise  high  in  the  air,  and 

after  wheeling  round,  like  Rooks,  disappear  over  the  moun- 
tains in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

I  cannot  understand  the  writer  who  says  (Yarrell,  4th  ed. 
iv.  p.  6)  :  "  Bound  Spitsbergen  both  forms  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  light  one  breeds  in  thousands  on  some  of  the  islands.''* 
I  may  say  at  once  that  I  have  never  seen  any  Fulmar  whose 
breast  was  ''  white  "  as  aGulPs  is  white;  and  most  certainly, 
of  the  thousands  I  saw  last  year,  the  "  white ''  parts  of  not 
one  could  be  described  even  by  courtesy  as  anything  better 
than  a  "  dirty  light  shade/'  I  was  constantly  looking  out  for 
light  examples,  and  the  very  lightest  I  saw  I  shot,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  National  Collection,  where  it  can  speak  for  itself. 

In  illustration  of  the  power  of  flight  of  the  Fulmar,  I  may 
quote  the  following  from  my  diary  under  date  July  12 
a  propos  of  a  very  severe  gale : — ''Many  Eittiwakes  were 
sitting  on  shore  afraid  of  the  weather.  The  Guillemots,  Little 
Auks,  and  Fulmars  quite  indifferent.  Only  the  Fulmars  could 
fly  against  it,  flying  low  and  running  along  on  the  waves.  The 
Auks  rising  remained  in  the  same  place^  and  the  Guillemots 
barely  made  any  headway .*' 

*  [Saunders  is  respoDsible  for  this  statement :  he  took  it  from  Malmgi^^i 
and  others. — Edd.] 
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25.  Uria  BRUENNicHi,  E.  Sahinc.    Briinnich'a  Guillemot. 

The  loomeries  of  Spitabergcu  have  been  tbe  subject  of  ao 
much  writing  that  I  can  add  tittle  with  advantage.  The  most 
interesting  loomery,  though  one  of  the  smallest  I  saw, 
waa  at  Hyperit  Hat,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Ice  Fjord.  The 
site  when  I  visited  it  on  July  7th  was  shared  by  a  few  pairs 
of  Mandt's  Guillemots,  Little  Auks,  and  a  aiugle  pair  of 
GlftttcoLis  Gulls.  The  Briinnich'a  Guillemots  were  so  situated 
tliat  by  mounting  an  adjacent  bank  I  could  look  on  to  their 
ledges  from  a  few  yards'  distance ;  and  I  wish  to  say  deli- 
berately that  Briinnich'a  Guillemot  does  not  invariably  sit 
upon  its  eggs  in  the  upright  attitude  of  the  pictures,  but  often 
at  such  an  angle,  leaning  forward  over  the  egg,  that  its  weight 
must  be  heavily  thrown  on  to  the  egg  itself.  The  position  of 
the  incubation-mark  on  a  nesting  Guillemot,  though  so  low 
down,  does  not  negative  the  possibility  of  this.  Each  bird  as 
it  returns  from  the  aea  is  received  with  clamour  by  its  own 
section,  so  to  say,  of  the  colony,  and  is  not  allowed  to  settle 
(for  quarters  are  limiterl]  except  under  protest.  A  bird  is 
indeed  often  baffled  more  than  once,  and  haa  to  tly  round  and 
try  again;  and  I  repeatedly  saw  cases  where  a  Guillemot  which 
was  leaning  low  over  its  egg  rose  to  an  erect  |>osture  to  repel 
an  intruder  (and  in  this  position  its  egg  became  barely  visible], 
and  after  an  interval  settled  down  again. 

While  the  ice  remained  about  the  lower  entries  of  Ice  Fjord 
n;reat  numbers  of  Brunnich's  Guillemots  were  there,  and  their 
movements  are  rhythmical.  Wliile  the  tide  was  making  or 
at  flood  they  kept  out  among  the  ice.  Then  I  have  often 
approached  them  so  closely  in  a  iihale-boat  that  as  they  dived 
they  could  be  followed  by  the  eye  for  many  feet  in  the  clear 
water.  They  dive  very  deeply  and  Ear,  often  going  almost 
perpendicularly  down  by  the  side  of  a  floe,  which  would  be 
some  ten  feet  or  so  in  thickness  and  perhaps  six  or  seven 
yards  across,  and  reappearing  on  exactly  the  opposite  side. 
As  the  tide  ran  out  they  would  leave  the  open  sea  and  fly  up 
in  close  flights  to  the  heads  of  the  bays,  where  they  caught 
the  little  Arctic  cod  {Boreagadm  fabricii,  the  "  I*  mnrt "  of 
the  Norwegiimt).     With  a  singit;  exception  (taken  out  ol 
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charr's  throat)  all  my  specimens  of  this  fish  (about  5  inches 
long)  were  dropped  by  Guillemots  when  shot. 

I  have  but  one  other  remark  to  make.  On  Wednesday, 
August  5th,  we  were  steaming  slowly  in  the  launch  past  Coal 
Bay,  through  a  slightly  broken  sea.  I  was  standing  on  deck 
with  Conway,  explaining  to  him  the  difference  between  the 
Common  and  Briinnich^s  Guillemot^  many  of  the  latter  being 
then  round  us  accompanied  by  their  young.  We  passed  one 
of  these  within  a  few  yards,  when  I  noticed  that  its  young 
one  was  sitting  on  its  back.  I  had  barely  time  to  call  my 
companion's  attention  to  this  when  the  bird  dived,  old  and 
young  disappearing,  not  instantaneously  but  the  old  bird 
first,  leaving  the  young  one  for  an  instant  solitary,  which  then 
followed  her  example.  Again,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  this,  a  Guillemot  whose  young  one  was  swimming  close 
to  her  side,  as  they  do,  touching  her  suddenly,  seemed  to  sink 
herself  low  in  the  water,  and  the  next  moment  her  young  was 
j^  on  her  back.     The  boat  was  then  perhaps  ten  yards  off,  and 

Ij  two  seconds  or  so  after  the  birds  had  gone  down. 

Mr.  Pike  has  a  note  which  shows  how  early  these  and  the 
bird  next  mentioned  return  to  Spitsbergen: — ^'Jan.  11th. 
Saw  Tystie  on  water  and  heard  Eiders  and  Briinnich's 
Guillemots  crying  and  diving  close  inshore  "  (in  Chapman's 
'Wild  Norway,' p.  346). 

Nordenskiold  remarks  that  Briinnich's  Guillemot  flies 
*'  heavily  and  ill."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  perhaps  the 
fastest-flying  of  all  Arctic  birds. 

I  26.  Uria  mandtii,  Licht.     Mandt's  Guillemot. 

Who  has  been  to  the  Arctic  regions  and  not  developed  an 

affection  for  the  little  Tystie,  so  often  tlie  only  companion  of 

>i|l|  his  solitude?     This  Guillemot  nests  farther  inland  than  any 

other  sea-bird  in  Spitsbergen  except  the  Little  Auk.  It  nests 
^  with  equal  unconcern  within  reach  of  the  hand  in  chinks  of  the 
low  rocks  or  miles  inland  high  up  in  the  inaccessible  ridges  of 
a  mountain  peak.  There  is  nothing  defiant  or  suspecting  in 
the  Tystie's  character,  but  it  is  confiding  and  somehow  always 
associates  itself  in  one's  recollections   with   sunshine  and 
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st!1!neas.  This  beautiful  bird  has  a  pretty  habit  oE  dipping 
its  bill  into  the  water  at  frequent  intervals :  not  that  it 
drinks  or  eata  when  so  iloiog,  for  it  does  not;  I  think  it  is 
just  a  little  wanton  trick,  out  of  sheer  happiness. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  Guillemots  use  a 
foot  when  turning  suddenly  in  the  air,  aa  a  scull  is  used  in 
"  backing  water."  I  daresay  other  birds  do  the  same  (I  think 
I  have  noticed  it  in  the  Mallard,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  in  the 
Razorbill) ;  but  the  Tystie,  with  its  bright-coloured  legs  and 
confiding  habits,  offers  so  good  a  chance  of  observation  that 
one  may  remark  the  habit  a  hundred  times  a  day, 

27.  Mekgulus  alle  (Linn,).     Little  Auk. 

Mr.  Pike  noticed  Little  Auks  on  their  arrival  in  Dane's  Gat 
for  the  first  time  on  March  28tli,  and  the  latest  date  on  which 
he  observed  them  was  October  13th.  I  obtained  the  young 
iu  Wijde  Bay  on  August  9tb,  but  these  were  then  at  least  a 
fortnight  old.  Many  of  the  Little  Auks  during  nesting-time 
appeared  to  have  the  mumps  ;  but  examination  showed  that 
this  was  due  to  a  collection  of  food,  chiefly  shrimps  (or  Gam- 
merus),  which  the  bird  retained  in  its  mouth,  no  doubt  for  its 
young.  These  birds  breed  as  far  inland  as  the  Tystie.  They 
even  nest  high  up  on  the  glacier-set  Horn  Mountain.  As 
Garwood  and  I  were  descending  from  our  climb  of  this  peak 
on  August  17th,  while  still  at  about  3000  feet,  a  single  Little 
Auk — apparently  the  last  left — flew  round  and  round  just 
below  us  as  we  looked  down  over  an  arHe,  eridently  very 
anxious  for  its  young.  As  it  flew  it  made  a  twittering  noise. 
On  the  sea  it  frequently  in  fine  weather  makes  "  a  noise  like 
a  dabchick,"  as  I  find  in  my  notes.  I  may  mention,  though 
I  cannot  explain  the  fact,  that  round  the  freshwater  lakes 
where  the  Red-ihronted  Divers  bred,  at  the  Flower  Garden, 
Cape  Wijk,  I  found  many  perfect  skeletons  of  Little  Auks. 

28,  Fbatbbcula  qlaciai-is  (Leach).     Northern  Puffin. 

The  Northern  PufUn  has  been  recorded  from  as  far  north 
as  WalJen  Island  (Eaton,  Zool.  1874,  p.  3819).  1  did  not 
actually  sec  it  there,  though  I  saw  several  on  the  sea  betweeu 
Verlegea  Point  and  Waldea  Island.      It  is  generally  but 
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sparingly  distributed  round  West  Spitsbei^n.  I  have  pre- 
sented some  examples  to  the  National  Collection,  and  no 
one  who  compares  these  with  F.fratercula  can,  I  think^ 
hesitate  to  accept  the  correctness  of  the  separation  of  these 
two  species. 

29.  CoLYMBus  sEPTENTRioNALis,  Linn.  Bed  -  throated 
Diver. 

This,  the  only  Diver  observed  in  Spitsbergen,  has,  so  far 
as  is  known,  a  fairly  wide  distribution  there;  for  Mr.  Eaton 
records  it  from  Wijde  Bay  and  Neurenberg  Bay,  and 
Prof.  Newton  says  it  breeds  as  far  north  as  the  Seven 
Lilands.  There  were  three  pairs  on  the  lakes  by  the  Flower 
Garden,  Cape  Wijk,  last  year.  Two  had  made  nests,  but 
had  no  eggs,  on  July  17th  *. 


XLIV. — Additional  Observations  on  the  Birds  of  the 
Province  of  Fohkien,  t  By  C.  B.  Rickett  and  J.  D.  dk 
La  Touche.     With  Notes  by  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Styan  and  the  writers  made  an  excursion  to 
Ching  Feng  Ling  in  December  last,  leaving  Foochow  on  the 
5th  and  returning  on  the  20th  instant. 

Ching  Feng  Ling  is  a  hamlet  situated  among  the  hills 
about  100  miles  north-west  of  Foochow  and  some  1500  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  range  from 
about  2000  to  2500  feet  in  height.  They  are  mostly  covered 
with  thick  brushwood,  bamboos,  and  '^  sword-grass,"  with 
here  and  there  small  pine-vfoods.  There  are  three  patches  of 
high  forest  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  two  of  which  we 
obtained  most  of  our  specimens.  The  third  (which  was  more 
distant)  was  visited  once  by  our  native  collectors. 

We  subjoin  (p.  602)  a  list  of  birds  obtained,  with  notes  on 
a  few  of  the  more  interesting  species.     We  also  give  below 

*  p'here  is  some  evidence  that  either  a  Great  Northern  Diver  or,  moxe 
probably,  the  Yellow-billed  Northern  Diver,  was  seen  ofE  SpitsbeigBn  in 
the  autumn  of  1882.     Cf,  A.  H.  Cocks,  Zool.  1883,  pp.  309-400.— -Ebb.] 

t  Cf,  Ibis,  1892,  pp.  400-430,  477-«>3;  1894,  pp.  216-226;  1806, 
pp.  489-405 ;  1897,  pp.  169-176,  pL  iv. 
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&  list  of  birds  obtaiaed  by  our  collectors  at  Kuatun  from 
June  to  November  last  year. 


List  of  Bird*  collected  at  Kuatun,  Fohkien  Province, 
South  China. 

Specie*. 
Gtocichla  tibiriea. 
EHthaciu  tibilans. 

Monlicola  a-ythngaater. 
Brachi/pteryx  einemu. 
Oa  rnilax  picticoUU. 
lantAociiicla  berlhemyi. 
Trochalopferon  oinerekept. 
Potnatorhitmt  twmhoii. 
Ahippt  brmrara. 

J^pami  ffutlaticoUis, 
Phyllotcoput  qffinit. 

CeUin  ep. 
Suya  crinifftra, 
Suthora  davidiana. 
Pa  radoxom  u  ffularit. 
Men  I'm  na  ffut/aiui. 
Mnchlol'iphuM  rex. 
Pana  vrnvituba. 

pektHoau. 

Pteruthita  arata  tut, 
A  llolriiu  jiaUidai. 
Lioihrix  Itdmu. 
Sylcipana  modettut. 
Staphidia  torqatola. 
TuAina  pattida. 


Oreocoryt  m/lotmta, 

lok  hoUi. 

Hemixva  eanipetmU, 

Syptiprle*  Irueocephalfa. 

Spisiiu*  tan  itorqtiti. 

Ihusepygn  pat  ilia. 

Jte'  irrtKofue  ffrinifrularii. 

Terpniphone  prmetpt. 

Oyptedopha  OMtaneunjM. 

ItpkrcetpluUa. 
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Species. 
Ctyptolopha  fidvifacies, 
Poliomyias  itdeola. 
Pyrrhula  nipaleruis. 
Chrysomitris  spinus, 
EmberisM  rutila. 
LepocesUs  chinensit. 
Dendrocopus  subcirrii. 
Oecinulus  viridanus. 
Picumntut  sinenau. 
Cucuhu  intermedius. 
Hierococcyx  hyperythrua. 
Scops  stictonotua, 
Genrudus  nycthemerus. 


The   above  merely  gives    the  more  interesting    species 
obtained. 

List  of  Birds  collected  at  Ching  Feng  Ling,  about  100  miles 
N.W.  ofFoochow  (1500 /?eO,  9M  to  18/A  Dec,  1896. 


MertUa  pallida, 
Geocichla  varia, 
MyiophoneuB  caruleus, 
Oarrulax  pictieoUia. 
Dryonaatea  aannio, 

perapicilUUua. 

Trachalopteron  cinereicepa, 

canorum. 

Pomatorhinua  awinhoit. 

atridtdua, 

Alcippe  hueti, 

hrunnea, 

Stachyria  ruficepa, 
Prinia  aonitana, 
Paradoxomia  guitaiicoUia, 

gularia, 

Henicurua  ainenaia, 

achiataceua, 

Praiincola  tnawa, 
Taraiger  cyanura. 
Phylloacopua  proregulua, 

reguhidea. 

Cettia  fortipea, 
Cryptolopha  fulmfaciea, 
DiccBum  ignipectua. 


JEihopygd  latouchii, 
Herpomia  tyrannulua, 
Acredula  concinna, 
Parna  mitior. 
Liothrix  luteua, 
Staphtdia  torqueola, 
Zoateropa  aimplex. 
Ahthua  maculatua, 
Spizixua  aemitorquea, 
Hemiocua  canipetmia, 
lole  holU, 
Emberiza  triatramL 

apodocephala, 

Dendrocttta  ainenaia, 
Oarrulua  ainenaia, 
Lepoceatea  ainenaia, 
lyngipicua  acintHHcepa* 
Picua  cabaniai, 
'  Microptemia  fokienaia, 
MicroJUerdx  melanoleucus, 
Circua  cyaneua, 
BaUua  indicua, 
Tringoidea  hypoleucua, 
jEgialUia  placidua. 
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Lepocesteb  sinensis. 

Lepocestes  sinenait,  Rickett,  Bull.  B.  0.  C.  vi.  p.  1  (May 
1897). 

Male  jn-v  adult.  Easily  distinguished  from  the  male  of 
L.  pyrrhotis  (Hoilgs.)  by  having  the  top  of  the  head  striped 
with  pnle  brownish  buflF  instead  of  chestnut;  mantle  and 
interscapular  region  black,  with  rather  narrow  pale  rufous- 
bu£F  bars ;  the  wings  and  tail  paler  rufous  chestnut,  the 
latter  as  well  as  the  former  with  wide,  regular,  black  cross- 
bars, nearly  as  wide  as  the  interspaces.  Total  length  ir2 
inches,  culmon  17,  wing  5*7,  tail  (imperfect)  3'3,  tarsus  Tl, 

Female.  Similar  to  the  male,  but  without  any  trace  of  the 
scarlet  nuchal  collar.  Total  length  US  inchea,  culmen  1*6, 
wing  5  9,  tail  (imperfect)  3'4,  tarsus  1*1. 

A  second  female,  one  of  a  pair,  was  also  obtained  and 
measured  in  the  flesh  : — Total  length  11 '3  inches,  culmen  16, 
wing  58,  tail  41,  tarsus  Tl. 

The  types  were  obtained  iu  Kuatun  in  October  1896. 

jEiHOproA  LAToncHii,  Slater. 

We  were  much  pleased  at  obtaining  near  Citing  Feng  Ling 
a  specimen  of  this  Sunhird,  which  was  first  discovered  bv 
our  collector,  T'ang  Wang-wang,  in  N-E.  Kwangtung  (see 
Ibis,  1891,  p.  43).  The  present  example,  a  female,  was  shot 
in  jungle  on  the  borders  of  a  wood  by  another  uutive  sports, 
man,  T'ang  Chim-kai,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
other  interesting  captures.  Although  we  kept  np  a  careful 
daily  search  for  this  bird  we  did  not  find  any  more. 

YUHINA  PALLIDA. 

I'KAinii  pallida,  de  La  Touche,  Bull  B.  O.  C.  vi.  p.  1  (May 
1897). 

Yvhina  ntgrimentum,  Swinhoe  {nee  Hodgs.),  P.  Z.  S.  1871, 
p.  373 ;  David  &  Oustalet,  Ois.  Chine,  p.  139,  pi.  70  (1877)  j 
Slater,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  173. 

Adull  male  and  female.  Differ  constantly  from  I',  mgri. 
mentum  in  having  the  upper  parta  ashy  uHvc  insleud  of  olive, 
while  the  breast  and  rcat  of  undcrparts  are  white  with  onir 
the  faintest  tinge  of  fulvous.  Tlicy  arc  also  somewhat  lai^r 
birds.     Wing  2'S  inches. 
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H  [I  have  examined  several  specimens  of  this  bird^  which 

appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  Himalayan  Y.  nigri^ 
mentum.—W.  R.  O.  G.] 

Hemixus  canipennis,  Seebohm. 

These  Bulbuls  seem  to  be  common  on  the  hills  near  Ching 
ifi  Feng  Ling.     We  found   them  in  flocks  in  the  woods,  where 

they  kept  up  a  concert  of  loud  and  varied  musical  calls,  one 
of  which  rose  to  a  beautiful  clear  high  note. 

loLE  HOLTi  (Swinhoe). 

Not  uncommon  in  noisy  flocks  among  trees.  Two  or 
three  of  those  obtained  were  in  moult.  Their  notes  are  not 
at  all  those  of  a  Bulbul,  one  being  very  similar  to  a  note  of 
Copsychus  saularis. 

PoMATORHiNUs  swiNHOii,  David.     [277.] 
Also  common.     Their  loud  clear  call-notes  were  heard  on 
all  sides,  especially  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.     They 
i.Tj  are,  however,  difficult   to   obtain^  as  they  keep  well  con- 

cealed in  dense  patches  of  ^'  sword-grass ''  and  thickets  of 
young  bamboo,  feeding  chiefly  on  the  ground.  As  a  rule 
they  appear  to  be  in  pairs,  each  pair  apparently  having  a 
district  of  its  own. 
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Garrulax  picticollis,  Swinhoe.     [291.] 

We  found  this  species  common  at  Ching  Feng  Ling.  The 
li^  birds  were  always  in  parties,  frequenting  underwood  in  forests 

or  detached  clumps  of  trees. 

They  appear  to  feed  chiefly  on  the  ground,  and  one  of  us 
obtained  a  good  view  of  some  when  thus  engaged.  They 
were  scattering  the  dead  leaves  about  and  pecking  vigorously 
at  the  earth.  The  blows  dealt  at  the  ground  were  extra- 
ordinarily powerful^  the  bird  raising  itself  to  the  full  stretch 
of  its  legs  and  bringing  its  beak  down  like  a  pickaxe,  at  the 
same  time  dropping  its  wings  down  by  its  sides. 

When  disturbed  they  invariably  took  to  the  trees,  calling 
with  clear  and  very  melodious  notes  and  rapidly  disappeared 
from  sight.  W  ounded  birds  uttered  loud  harsh  cries,  and  xaa 
through  the  cover  with  great  speed. 


I 
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We  obtained  25  specimens,  and  note  a  good  deal  of  variety 
in  the  colour  of  the  "  necklace,"  whicli  varies  from  pale  aah 
to  dark  iron-grey  and  black,  these  colours  being  often  mixed 
and  shading  into  one  another. 

Young  birds  are  much  smaller  than  the  old  ones.  They 
want  the  white  streaks  on  the  ear-coverts,  and  the  "neck- 
lace," Khere  it  crosses  the  chest,  is  narrow,  blackish,  and 
unbroken.  Their  iridea  are  pale  straw-colour,  while  in  the 
old  birds  it  is  usually  crimson. 

The  average  leugth  of  wing  in  21  adult  skins  (from  Kuatuo 
and  Chiiig  Feng  Ling)  is  5-4.     In  five  young  birds  it  is  4-75. 

Trochai.opteron  C1NEREICEP9,  Styan. 

This  bird  is  common  in  the  Ching  Feng  Ling  country. 
We  found  it  iu  jungle  on  the  outskirts  of  woods,  into  which, 
however,  it  did  not  penetrate  far,  unless  the  cover  happened 
to  be  very  thick.  It  was  generally  seen  in  small  flocks 
feeding  in  the  company  of  the  common  "  Ilwamei"  {7*.  ca- 
nortim).  Like  all  its  relations,  T,  cinereicepi  is  cunning  and 
is  very  careful  to  keep  well  hidden  if  at  all  suspicious  of 
danger.  We  often  heard  parties  noisily  pecking  among  dead 
leaves,  &c.,  in  the  cover  quite  close  to  us;  but  they  would 
seldom  show  themselves,  and  even  then  only  for  a  second  or 
two,  just  flitting  across  the  path  lo  dive  quickly  into  the 
shelter  of  the  neighbouring  brushwood.  Ou  tlie  first  day 
that  we  come  across  them,  however,  we  found  these  grey- 
capped  "Hwamei"  to  be  very  tame,  and  oue  of  ua  had  a 
good  view  of  several  parties. 

One  of  the  specimens  procured  on  this  trip  has  an  almost 
pure  black  cap,  a  very  few  of  the  feathers  showing  traces  of 
the  grey  edging;  a  few  specimens  have  dark-grey  caps,  with 
blackish  centres  to  tlie  feathers,  but  many  of  the  other 
examples  have  this  part  of  a  greyish  broun,  not  much  darker 
than  the  back.  Our  Kuatun  skins  have  mostly  dark-grey 
cups,  mixed  in  some  specimens  with  black. 

pARAnoxoHMS  noTTATicoLLis,  David.     [.30L] 
Numerous,  but  not  often  seen,  as  the  flocks  keep  closely 
bidden  among  the  rank  "  sword-gruss."     Now  sud  then  one 
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might  be  seen  sidling  up  &  stem,  twisting  its  body  about  and 
jerking  its  tail  from  aide  to  side  in  a  very  Tit-like  manner. 

They  keep  up  a  constant  chatter,  vhich  becomes  loud  and 
angry  in  tone  if  they  are  startled  or  disturbed  in  any  way. 

Faradoxornis  oularis,  Gray. 

Styan  came  across  a  flock  of  this  species  in  a  dense  tangle 
of  "  sword-grass  "  and  young  bamboos,  but  only  succeeded 
in  shooting  one  specimen,  although  the  birds  were  all  round 
him. 

LlOTHRIX  LDTEUS   (ScOp.)  >       [316.] 

While  beating  a  tbin  strip  of  jungle  bordering  one  of 
the  large  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ching  Feng  Ling, 
an  example  of  L.  luleui  was  secured,  together  with  some 
specimens  of  Stachyridopsis  rvficepi,  Alcippe  brunnea,  and 
Trochalopttron  cinereicept.  There  was  a  large  gathering  of 
these  birds  in  the  cover,  while  just  inside  the  wood  a  noisy 
flock  of  Garrulax  piclicollis  and  Dendrocitta  Hnenna  were 
busy  feeding  under  the  big  trees. 

Allotrius  PALLinus,  David  &  Oustal.  [317.] 
[Messrs.  Rickett  and  de  La  Toucbe  forward  a  bird  from 
Kuatun  which  is  correctly  identified  under  the  above  name. 
Although  this  species  has  been  doubtfully  referred  to  the 
synonymy  of  A.  xanthochloris,  Ilodgs.,  it  is  undoubtedly 
perfectly  distinct  from  that  species.  The  grey  of  the  head 
continued  on  to  the  interscapular  region  and  the  white  ring 
surrounding  the  eye  render  it  easily  recognizable  from  the 
Himalayan  bird.— W.  R.  0.  G.] 

Herforms  tyranndlub,  Swinhoe.     [318.] 

Two  specimens  identical  with  the  one  from  Kuatun, 
recorded  in  'The  Ibis,'  1896,  p.  490,  were  shot  in  a  wood. 
They  were  travelling  with  a  small  party  consisting  of  Crypto- 
lopka  fulvifaciei  and  Phylloscopua  proregtdua,  and  were 
brought  down  from  the  top  branches  of  a  tree  which  tbey 
were  diligently  exploring  with  their  companions. 

Alcippe  huzti,  David. 

This  interesting  little  bird  occurs  in  more  or  leea  laive 
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flocks  on  the  Lills.  Though  generally  keeping  to  the  under- 
wood, it  will  sometimes  venture  to  explore  frees  of  medium 
size  in  search  of  food.  It  is  of  a  very  sociable  disposition, 
and  is  usually  accompanied  by  other  small  birds,  such  as 
Slachyridopsis  ruficeps  and  Poma/orfiiaus  siridulus.  It  always 
betrays  its  presence  by  scolding  and  chattering  vigorously. 

Alcippe  urunnba,  Gould.     [319,] 

Another  common  species.  The  birds  were  always  in  small 
parties,  hopping  quietly  among  the  bushes,  often  in  company 
with  A.  hiteti  or  others.  They  are  very  tame  and  confiding, 
sometimes  coming  to  the  edge  of  a  thicket,  and  then,  after 
almost  peeping  iuto  one's  face,  disappearing  into  the  cover 
again  with  a  quiet  chatter. 

Staphidia  touqueola,  Swinhoe.     [32G,] 

Foui'  specimens  obtained.  The  first  was  shot  by  one  of 
lis  from  a  mixed  flock  of  small  birds  amongst  some  bushes 
and  small  trees.     The  other  three  were  shot  by  our  natives. 

BBACHYPTEByS  SINENSIS. 

Brachypteryx  sinensis,  Rickett,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vi,  p.  I 
(May  1897). 

Adult  male.  Differs  from  the  male  of  J3.  ci-uralia,  in  ita 
much  paler  colouring;  the  white  suiierciliary  stripe  is  well 
developed,  but  the  lores  and  the  wide  black  band  in  front  of 
the  eye,  characteristic  of  the  latter  species,  are  grey  instead 
of  black ;  chin,  throat,  and  underparts  grey,  palest  on  the 
throat  and  middle  of  the  belly,  and  the  edge  of  the  shoulder 
white.  Total  length  5'5  inches,  culmen  06,  wing  2*6, 
tail  1-9,  tarsus  1-15. 

The  Chinese  species  is  really  most  nearly  allied  to  B.  mon- 
tana  from  Java,  hut  the  latter  differs  iu  the  darker  colour  of 
the  upper  parts,  longer  bill,  and  the  absence  of  white  at  the 
bend  of  the  wing. 

Adult  female.    Easily   distinguished   from  the  female  of 
B.  cruraUs :  the  rust-colour  on  the  forehead,  fore  part  of 
crown,  and  sides  of  face,  as  well  as  the  white  supcrcUiaty 
stripes,  are  replaced  by  nearly  uniform  olive-** 
tail-feathers  are  washed  with  olive  in* 
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nnderparts,  eepecially  the  cbin,  tbroatj  and  middle  of  the 
breast,  very  much  paler,  the  latter,  in  fact,  being  mostly 
pure  white  ;  the  feathers  round  the  bend  of  the  wing  aud 
the  under  wing-  and  tail-coverts  pale  bufi.  Total  length  5*4 
inches,  culmeu  0'58,  wing  2'6,  tail  1"9,  tanus  1"15. 
Specimens  were  obtained  at  Euatun,  N.W.  Fohkien. 

Erithacvs  akahioe  (Temm,)>     [334.] 

Styan  had  a  close  view  of  one  in  thick  jungle,  but  he  wat 
unable  to  secure  it,  as  the  bird  was  too  near  to  be  shot 
without  being  blown  into  atoms. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  only  the  third  time  that  this 
Robin  has  been  noted  in  China;  Pere  David  mentions  one 
shot  at  Peking,  and  one  at  Euatun  in  N.W.  Fohkien. 

Cryptolopha  poltifacies,  Swinhoe.  [394.] 
We  often  met  flocks  of  tbese  pretty  birds.  They  frequent 
woods  and  jungle  indifferently,  and,  like  many  other  small 
gregarious  birds  during  the  cold  season,  they  seem  to  he  in 
a  perpetual  hurry,  passing  rapidly  along  the  tree-tops  in  the 
woods  or  slipping  quickly  through  jungle,  keeping  up  a 
constant  murmur  of  anxious  calls.  Large  flocks  of  Acredula 
concinna  and  small  parties  o£  Phylloacoptu  proregulus  were 
on  several  occasions  seen  in  their  company. 

Phylloscopus  REODLoiDEs  (Blyth). 

Acanthopneutte  Irochiloidet,  Gates,  Fauna  Brit,  India,  Birds, 
i.  p.  419  (1889). 

One  shot  at  Ching  Feng  Ling.      $  .  Wing  2-3  inches. 

Three  specimens  from  Euatun  in  October.  Wing  2'S, 
2-3,  2-2. 

[The  second  primary  varies  somewhat  in  length,  but  is 
always  shorter  than  the  seventh.  Two  examples  obtained 
by  Mr.  Pratt  at  Ichang,  May  1888,  are  referable  to  tlw 
present  species. — W.  R.  0.  G.] 

Cettia,  sp. 

[Messrs.  Rickett  and  de  La  Touche  forward  a  small  WarUor 
obtained  in  Kuatun  in  October.  This  specimen  is  cloaelj 
allied  to  C.  brvnne9cen»,  but  will  probably  prove  distiiicC. 
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Further    specimens    arc    require*!    to    settle   tliis    point, — 
W.  R.  0.  G.] 

PrOPARDS  GUTTATIC0LLI8. 

Proparus  guttaticoUU,  de  La  Touche,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vi. 

p.  1  (May  1897). 

Adult.  Nearly  allied  to  P.  striaticollig  (Verr.),  but  the  top 
of  the  head  and  nape  are  uniform  snuff-brown,  without  a 
trace  of  black  markings,  and  indistinctly  bordered  all  round 
with  a  band  of  dark  smoky  brown ;  the  tores  are  white,  not 
black.  Total  length  4'6  inches,  culmen  05,  wing  205, 
tail  21,  tarsus  0-95. 

Htib.  Kuatun,  Fohkien. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gates  is  right,  and  that 
the  genus  Fvheita  [David  &  Oustalct,  Gis.  Chine,  p.  220 
(1877)],  proposed  for  the  three  species  F.  cinereictps,  F.  rufi- 
capilla,  and  /■'.  stnal'tcollis,  is  merely  a  synonym  of  Proparus, 
Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  B.  x.  pt.  1,  p.  29  (1841).— W.  E.  O.  G.] 

OrEOCORYS  SVLVANUS  (Hoilgs.). 

Gne  was  seen  by  de  La  Touche  on  the  way  to  Ching  Feng 
Ling.  This  bird  behaved  exactly  as  one  shot  on  a  barren 
hillside  near  Foochow  in  January  1896.  It  was  skulking 
nuder  the  thin  scrub  close  to  the  road,  and  when  disturbed 
ran  a  little  way  and  flew  up,  to  alif^ht  a  few  paces  off  among 
the  low  bushes  that  covered  the  hillside  below  the  road. 

This  species  is  probably  a  not  uncommon  resident  on  the 
Fohkien  hills. 

Emiichiba  tristraui,  Swinhoe.     [471,] 

A  party  of  these  Buntings  frequented  a  patch  of  dead 
vegetation  {Artemixia?)  just  outside  the  village.  Tliey  seem 
to  be  ground- feeders,  and  the  call  (tzit-tzit)  and  their  ways 
are  very  like  those  of  E.  upodocepkala.  Another  flock  was 
met  with  in  a  plnntation  of  tea-oil  treca. 

This  species  would  thus  appenr  to  winter  among  thf  hilh, 
which  explains  our  not   having  met  with  it  near  Foochow, 
except  ou  one  occasion  (Jan.  18yC),  whc"  f 
example  was  shot  or  a  wooden]  bill* 
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The  QQUsually  aerere  weather  that  prevailed  at  the  time 
waa  probably  the  caase  of  its  occurrence  in  the  valley. 

Dendbo€ITTa  sinensis  (Latham).     [541.] 

Very  commoD,  often  in  large  flocks  among  the  trees  or 
feeding  on  the  ground.  They  have  a  variety  of  notes,  all 
more  or  less  musical. 

The  noise  made  by  their  wings  in  flight  is  very  loud  and 
peculiar,  sounding  like  wvff,  wug,  wuff. 


XJjV.—BulleHn  of  the  British  OmithologiBlt'  Club. 

No.  XLVI.  {Jnne  30th,  1897.) 

The    forty-fifth    meeting    of  the   Club    was    held   at   the 

Restaurant  Frascati,  82  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 

16th  of  June,  1897. 

Chairman :  Dr.  F.  Penrose. 

Members  present : — E.  Bidwell,  W.  F.  Brockholbs,  Dr. 
F.  D.  Drewitt,  Dr.  H.  O.  Forbes,  W.  R.  Ooilvie  Grant, 
E.  Hartert,  Col.  P.  W.  L'Estranoe,  G.  E.  Lodge,  A.  H. 
Macpherson,  E.  Neale,  R.  Neshau,  H.  Noble,  C.  E, 
Pearson,  Hoe.  L,  W.  Rothschild,  Hon.  N.  C.  Rothschild, 

H,  F.  WlTHEEBY,  J.  YODNO, 

Visitors :  Captain  Bacon,  W.  W.  Fowler,  Dr.  E.  Gwtnn, 
Prof.  F.  Werner,  C.  A.  Witchell. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  exhibited  a  specimen  oF 
Cory's  Bittern  {Ardetta  neoxena,  Cory),  from  Canada.  It 
was  believed  to  be  the  only  specimen  in  any  museum  in 
England.  Some  ornithologists  had  regarded  this  bird  as  a 
melanism  of  Ardetta  exilis,  but  it  was  now  generally  admitted 
to  be  a  distinct  species.      (See  A.  O.  XT.  Check-List,  1895, 

p.  ™.) 

Mr,  Rothschild  exhibited  a  pair  of  Eclectus  comeliOf 
Bonap.  This  Sne  Parrot  had  hitherto  been  known  only 
from  females  which  had   died   in   captivity;   bat  reoenti^ 
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Mr.  W.  Doherty  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett  had  collected  a 
aeries,  including  esaraples  of  both  aexea,  in  the  interior  of 
the  islaad  oE  Sumba. 

Mr.  RoTHscniLD  also  showed  skins  of  Psitteutelet 
weberi,  Buttik.,  and  P.  etiteles.  Numbers  of  the  latter 
species  had  been  collected  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace  both  in 
Timor  and  Florea,  while  the  former  bad  been  first  obtained 
in  Flores  by  Prof,  Weber,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Everett. 
Prof.  Mivart,  in  his  '  Monograph  of  the  Loriidie,'  bad  united 
the  two  species,  because  both  occurred  in  Flores.  It  seemed 
remarkable  that  both  speciea  should  inhabit  the  same  itdand, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  possibly  Dr.  Wallace's  specimens  of 
P,  eulelfis  bore  an  erroneous  locality ;  but,  in  either  case,  the 
two  species  were  perfectly  distinct,  differing  much  in  colour 
and  size. 

Mr.  Rothschild  made  further  remarks  on  Prof.  Steere's 
type  of  Paradisea  minor,  var.  albescens,  Mussehenbr.  It  was 
shown  to  be  a  "  made  up"  specimen  ;  part  being  a  male  of 
the  typical  P.  minur,  showing  the  white  abdomen  charac- 
teristic of  the  immature  bird,  to  which  had  been  added  the 
long  side  plumes  of  a  male  of  P.  minor  jobiengis,  Rothscb. 

Mr.  Rothschild  likewise  informed  the  Meeting  that  he 
had  purchased  the  collection  of  the  lale  Christian  Ludwig 
Brcbm.  This  once -celebrated  collection  of  one  of  the 
fathers  of  German  ornithology  had  unfortunately  suffered 
from  neglect,  being  kept  in  a  small  country  house,  but 
it  still  contained  nearly  all  the  types  of  the  many  "species" 
and  "  subs|>ecies  "  made  by  C.  L.  Brchni.  It  had  been 
customary  among  British  and  Continental  authors  to  place 
Brehm's  numerous  names  as  synonyms  of  our  well-known 
European  species;  but,  although  this  might  he  right  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  recent  investigations  had  shown  that  some 
of  Brehm's  forma,  such  as  Nuc\fraga,  Parw,  Certhia, 
Galerida,  and  others,  deserved  subspccific  and  cvcu  soedfio 
rank. 
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XLYI. — Noticea  of  recent  Ornithological  Publieationt. 
[Continued  from  p.  474.] 

91.  Australian  Museum  Report. 

[Report  of  the  Tnisteee  of  the  Anstr&li&ii  Miueuin,  New  South  Wales, 
for  the  yew  1896.] 

By  the  forty -second  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  of  which  Mr.  R.  Etheridge, 
jun.,  is  now  Curator,  we  learn  that  the  progress  of  this  great 
institution  has  been  satisfactory,  though  somewhat  hampered 
by  want  of  funds.  Mr.  North's  account  of  his  year's  work 
in  the  Class  of  Birds  will  be  read  with  interest  by  oraitho. 
logists.  The  "group-collection,"  which  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  life-histories  of  Australian  birds,  has  been 
augmented  by  16  cases,  and  now  represents  61  species. 

92.  Chapman  (Abel)  on  Northern  Birds. 

[Wild  Norwftj ;  with  Chapters  on  Spitsbergen,  Denmark,  etc.  By 
Abel  Chapman.  Illustrated  by  the  Author,  assisted  by  Chtu.  Whymper 
and  P.  Ch.  P'rench.     London :  Edward  Arnold,  1897.] 

In  this  inspiriting  book  the  author  gives  the  results  of  his 
eipcrieDces  in  Nortbera  Europe  during  sixteen  years.  Even 
if  we  put  aside,  from  our  point  of  view,  the  accounts  of 
sport  with  elk  and  reindeer,  grouse  and  ptarmigan,  salnaoa 
and  trout,  there  remains  plenty  to  interest  the  reader  of 
exclusively  ornithological  tastes,  while  a  general  idea  of 
Scandinavia  and  the  distribution  of  its  fauna  is  conveyed  with 
remarkable  vividness.  The  sub-chapters  on  'The  AvifauDa 
of  Norway,'  Bird-life  in  the  Siirendal,  Bird-notes  in  the 
Forde  Valley,  as  well  as  Specific  Notes  on  Grouse  and 
Ptarmigan,,  may  De  specially  indicated  ;  while  Chapter  ZTJii, 
contains  a  *ery  complete  summary  of  Scandinavian  birds, 
their  distribution,  &c.  Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  Den- 
mark, on  which  an  excellent  paper  was  contributed  to  our 
pages  {Ibis,  1894,  pp.  339-351)  by  the  author's  much- 
regretted  brother,  the  late  Alfred  G.  Chapman;  there  are 
notes  on  Bird-  and  Insect- migration  observed  on  twenty- 
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four  crossings  of  the  North  Sea ;  and  iiurabera  of  spirited 
vignettes  of  birds,  from  the  author's  pencil,  arc  scattered 
through  the  book.  Lastly,  we  owe  to  Mr.  Chapman  the 
extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Mr,  Arnold  Pike,  who  remained 
in  Spitsbergen  from  August  21st,  1888,  to  June  8th,  1889. 
Snowy  Owls  were  seen  there  on  October  5th  and  14th,  and 
for  the  last  time  on  November  2nd,  until  spring.  Mandt's 
Guillemots  were  seen,  and  Eiders  and  Briiimieh's  Guillemots 
were  heard,  as  early  as  January  11th;  Fulmars  made  their 
appearance  by  February  20th ;  the  first  Ivory  Gull  on  March 
15th;  on  March  23rd  the  Snowy  Owl  had  begun  to  prey 
on  "ryper"  {Lagopus  hemiieucurua)  j  while  Glaucous  Gulla 
came  on  the  26th,  and  Little  Auks  on  the  28th  of  March.  A 
Sandfrling  [Caltdris  arenaria)  was  shot  on  Amsterdam  Island 
on  August  2 1st,  1888,  and  Mr.  Chapman  has  the  skin  [rapra 
p.  591]. 

93.  Finn  on  the  Colton-Teai  (Nettapus). 

[Note  on  the  Gait  of  the  Cotton-Teaf,  with  exhibitioD  of  living  qwei- 
mena.    By  F.  Finn,  B.A.,  F.Z.S.    Proc.  A.  S,  Bang.,  April  1897.] 

The  writer  undoubtedly  shows  thut,  contrary  to  what 
prior  authorities  have  stated,  Cotton-Teal  can  walk,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  walk  so  freely  as  many  other 
of  the  Anatidse.  Mr.  Fmn  has  kindly  sent  some  living 
specimens  of  Ntttapus  coromandelianus  to  the  Zoological 
Society's  Gardens,  so  those  who  arc  interested  in  the 
question  can  judge  for  themselves. 

94.  Flower  on  Natural  History  as  a  Vocation. 

[Natural  Histcry  u  a  VocAlion.  By  Sir  WiUiaui  Jl.  Flower,  K.C.B., 
F.U,S.    Cliambers's  Joura.  niv.  p,  325, 1897.] 

Sir  William  Flower's  short  article  on  the  question  of 
taking  up  Natural  History  as  a  "vocation"  will,  we  are 
sure,  be  read  with  profit  by  everyone  who  has  to  consider 
this  important  subject.  As  the  "  regular  occupation  of  one 
who  has  no  other  means  of  living,"  Natural  History  is,  a» 
Sir  William  puts  it,  about  the  worst  paid  profession  in  the 
world.     Nevertheless,  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  tliaf 
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are  steadily  improTiDg,  and  that  the  "  collecting-instinct  '* 
which  is  so  lai^ly  developed  iu  some  boys  should  on  no 
account  be  suppressed.  More  excellent  adrice  on  the  Bnl>- 
ject  than  that  contained  in  the  present  address  could  not 
possibly  be  put  together  in  a  few  words. 

95.  Fttlcker  on  British  Birds, 

[Kids  of  Out  Islauda.  By  F.  A.  Fulcher.  Loudou :  Andrew  Melrose. 
8to.] 

As  this  book  has  been  sent  to  us,  we  notice  it,  bat  we  do 
so  with  regret,  for  it  contains  more  errors  than  are  osual 
even  in  "popular"  works.  Some  of  the  illustrations  by 
Nops  are  good,  but  they  are  wrongly  named ;  the  bird  called 
"  White-tailed  Eagle  "  (p.  236)  is  a  Qolden  Eagle,  and  the 
"  Merlin  and  its  Prey  "  (p.  340)  represents  a  Peregrine  on  a 
Mallard.  The  Merlin  has  been  credited  with  many  won- 
derful feats,  but  this  excels  them  all.  So  far  as  the  author's 
experience  goes,  the  letterpress  is  tolerable,  but  there  is 
much  compilation  and  not  good  of  its  kind. 

96-99.  Hartert's  recent  Contributions  to  Ornithology. 

[06.  On  some  Necesaaiy  and  BOme  Deeinble  Changes  of  Nsmes  lately 
used  \a  coonectioQ  with  Philippine  Birds.  Novitates  Zoologicie,  ir, 
p.  11, 1897. 

07,  Notes  on  Palffiarctic  Birds  Mid  Allied  Forms.    Op.  eit.  p.  131. 

96.  Mr.  William  Doherty's  Bird-coIIectionB  from  Celebes.  Op.  cH, 
p.  163. 

99.  Descriptiona  of  seven  new  Species  of  Birds  and  one  new  Su1>- 
species  from  Florea,  and  of  one  new  Subspecies  from  Djanipeo,  all 
collected  by  Mr.  Williiim  Everett.    Op.  at.  p.  170.] 

In  No.  96  Mr.  Hartert  points  out  that  Cinni/ria  excellent, 
(iTa,nt= j£!lhopyffa  Jlagrans,  Oust.;  that  Artamidea  minda- 
nensis,  SieeTe=Graacaltts  kochi,  Kutter;  and  makes  further 
remarks  on  the  synonymy  and  status  of  five  species  of 
Philippine  birds. 

In  No.  97  Mr.  Hartert  treats  of  the  birds  of  the  genera 
Nucifraga,  Cerlhia,  Ammomanes,  and  Oalerida,  la  Nuc^ 
Jraga  he  now  recognizes  4  subspecies  of  N,  ciayoeatacte*— 
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namely,  JV.  c.  caryocatacles,  N.  c.  relicta,  N.  c.  macro- 
rhyachos,  and  N.  c.  japonicus,  the  laat  being  a  new  sub- 
species from  N.  Japan  and  the  Kuriles.  The  geuus  Certhia  is, 
as  Mr.  Hartert  truly  says,  a  "  much-hunted  ground."  Here, 
liowever,  our  frieud  again  adds  a  new  Bubapecies — C.familiaria 
japonica,  and  recognizes  7  species  ;  one  of  these  divided  into 
10  and  another  into  2  subspecies  !  Our  familiar  BritisK 
species  is  to  be  C.f.  brittannica  [sic],  but  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  spell  Britain  with  two  t's,  because  the  original 
author  of  the  name  did  not  spell  it  correctly.  As  regards 
the  two  genera  of  Larks  (more  hunted  than  even  Certhta)  we 
will  ask  those  interested  in  these  difficult  birds  to  read  our 
author's  notes  and  consult  his  tables — observing  merely  that 
in  the  latter  genus  he  makes  three  new  names  :  Galerida 
cristata  dettee  {from  Lower  Egypt) ;  G.  cristata  superflua 
(from  'Yams)=G.  pallida,  Whitakerj  and  G.  ellioti  (from 
Somaliland)  =  G.  pallida,  Elliot, 

No,  98.  After  visiting  Java,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sambawa,  and 
Sumba,  Mr.  Dolierty  proceeded  to  Ceieljes,  and  made  a  short 
expedition  up  Bontliaiu  Peak,  where  about  half  his  collection 
was  made  at  a  height  of  5000  feet.  He  then  collected  iu  the 
low  country  north  of  Macassar  iu  July  1896,  and  passed  the 
two  following  months  near  Palvo  Uay,  in  West  Celebes, 
Mr,  Hartert  gives  us  separate  lists  of  the  birds  obtained  in 
these  three  localities.  On  Bouthain  Peak  examples  of 
46  species  were  procured,  and  in  commenting  on  these 
Mr.  Hartert  introduces  two  new  subspecies:  Cinnyris /re- 
nata  meyeri  (from  North  Celeljes),  and  C.  /.  salayerensia 
From  the  Salaycr  Islands. 

The  50  skius  collected  in  the  low  country  north  of 
Macassar  are  mostly  referable  to  well-known  species,  but 
Mr.  Hartert  mentions  12  as  of  interest,  araoug  which  arc 
spccimeua  of  Siphia  rujigtila,  Monachatcyon  capuciniu,  and 
PhlogtEnas  bimaculala.  The  birds  collected  near  Palos  Bay 
are  referred  to  65  species,  amongst  which  Mania  aubcaatanea, 
Monachalcyon  monachua  tntermeditu,  and  Cacalua  sulj>hurea 
(ffompeana  arc  described  aa  new. 

In  No.  99  Mr,  Hartert  describes  the  following  7  new 
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species  from  specimens  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  Everett  in 
Southern  Flores  :  Brachypteryx  floris,  Orthnocichla  everetti, 
Microeca  oscillans,  Pachycephala  nudigula,  Lophozo9terops 
subcristaivs,  Zosterops  crassirosiris,  and  Z.  superciliaris ; 
also  a  new  subspecies — Cryptolopha  montis  floris.  A  new 
subspecies  of  Trochoglossus  forsteni  from  Djampea  is  named 
T.f.  djampeanus. 

100.  Helms  on  Birds  met  with  in  the  North  Atlantic, 

[Oruilhologmkc  lagttagelser  fra  del  nordlige  Atlanterhav.   Af  O.  Helms. 
Videnflk.  Meddel.  fra  d.  naturh.  Foren.  i  Kbhvn.  1807,  p.  216.] 

Having  made  several  voyages  between  Denmark  and 
Greenland^  and  thus  naturally  become  interested  in  the 
birds  observed  and  obtained  during  his  passages  across  the 
North  Atlantic,  Mr.  Helms  has  prepared  the  present  memoir 
on  the  subject.  The  birds  met  with  on  the  ocean  fall  natu- 
rally  into  two  divisions : — Land-birds  that  are  stragglers  or 
migrants^  and  pelagic  birds.  After  some  preliminary 
remarks^  Mr.  Helms  treats  of  both  of  these  classes  in  syste- 
matic order.  The  Passeres  of  his  list  are  8  in  number^  6  of 
which  arc  European  and  2  American.  Altogether  he  enume- 
rates about  30  species  as  having  been  noted  or  met  with  by 
different  observers. 

101.  Johnston  on  the  Birds  of  British  Central  Africa. 

'  i  [British  Central  Africa :  an  attempt  to  give  some  Account  of  a  Portion 

of  the  Territories  under  British  influence  north  of  the  Zambesi.     By  Sir 
Harry  II.  Johnston,  K.C.B.  &c.    1  vol  544  pp.    London :   Methuen, 

1897.] 

Sir  Harry  Johnston^s  well-written  and  beautifully- 
illustrated  volume  on  the  new  British  Territory,  of  which  he 
has  been  the  first  and  very  successful  Governor,  should  be 
studied  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  modem 
development  of  Africa.  Here,  at  least,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  a  few  short  years  of  good  administration  have 
enabled  an  energetic  ruler  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  But 
what  we  are  specially  interested  in  is  his  chapter  on  the  birds 
of  British  Central  Africa. 


I  I 
I- 
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As  is  well  known  to  readers  of  'The  Ibis/  Sir  Harry 
JohnstoDj  when  selecting  oflBcers  for  his  new  government, 
considered  tliat  his  staff  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
representative  of  science,  and  took  out  with  him  for  this  post 
Mr.  Alexander  Whyte,  F.Z.S.  Under  Sir  Harry's  directions 
Mr.  Whyte  made  large  collections  in  every  branch  of  Natural 
History,  and  iu  particular  sent  home  numerous  scries  of 
birds,  which  have  been  described  by  Cupt.  Slielley  in  this 
.Tourn.tl.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  now  gives  a  complete  list  of 
these  birds,  nearly  according  to  Capt.  Shelley's  arrangement, 
and  prefaces  it  with  a  valuable  artiflc,  based  chiefly  on  his 
own  observations,  on  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
Central-.Wrican  Ornis.  We  subjoin  Sir  Harry's  notes  on  a 
Bee-eater,  which  he  rightly  characterizes  as  "almost  the 
most  gorgeously  coloured  of  living  birds"  : — 

"Notable  amongst  the  Bee-eaters  is  the  lovely  Meropi 
natalensis,  nhich  is  abundant  on  the  river  Sliire  and  probably 
in  other  low-lying  parts  of  British  Central  Africa.  At  Chiromo 
this  bird  is  present  iu  large  numbers,  as  it  nests  in  holes  in 
the  high  clay-bank  on  the  spot  which  divides  the  river  Rno 
from  the  Shire.  When  I  arrived  at  Cbiromo  in  1891  to 
commcucc  the  administration  of  this  country  I  found  that 
these  beautiful  birds  were  being  shot  down  in  numbers  to  be 
skinned  and  sent  home  for  the  decoration  of  hats.  I  conse- 
quently took  them  under  Government  protection ;  since  that 
time  their  numbers  have  greatly  increased,  and  they  have 
become  wonderfully  tame.  It  is  objected,  however,  to  this 
favour  shown  to  them  that,  burrowing  into  the  bank  to  make 
holes  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs,  they  assist  the  water  in 
flood-time  to  eat  away  the  clay  and  so  gradually  diminish 
the  site  of  Chiromo.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fear  that 
the  Bee-eatcra  may  cause  more  than  the  loss  of  a  few  feet  of 
clay-cliffs,  and  the  ground  they  arc  thus  destroying  is  a  piece 
of  Government  land  which  is  retained  as  a  kind  of  a  park. 
When  these  Bee-eaters  settle  on  the  branches  of  a  bare 
leafless  bush,  which  they  are  very  foud  of  doing,  the  first 
impresslou  on  the  pasniug  trarcUer  is  that  this  shrub  is 
covered  with  gorgeous  blue  and  crimson  flowersj  till. 
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he  is  advancing  to  gather  thera,  the  flowers  change  into 
birds  which  fly  away  and  leave  the  bareness  of  the  bush 
Bingalarly  apparent." 

102.  Kiuckel  on  the  Parotitic  Habit*  o/Casaidix. 

[Ueber  die  Fortpflamung  von  CoMidu:  myzivora,  Scl.  Von  U.  Knwliel. 
J.  f.  0. 1897,  ^  168.] 

This  is  an  interesting  paper,  confirming  what  we  have 
already  published  in  this  Journal  (see  Ibis,  1896,  p.  585, 
and  supra,  p.  143}  as  to  the  parasitic  habits  of  Cattidix 
oryzieora.  But  we  believe  that  Dr.  Ooeldi  was  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  curious  fact  now  confirmed  by  Herr  Scbulz's 
observations. 

103.  Lee's  Photographs  of  British  Birds. 

[Among  British  Biida  in  their  Nesting-IIauuts,  illuatnted  hj  the 
Camera.  Bj  Oswin  A.  J.  Lee.  Pto.  in.-V.  4t«.  Edinbiugfa : 
Douglas.    1807.] 

In  these  further  instalments  of  this  admirable  work  {<^. 
Ibiii,  supra,  p.  276)  the  nests  represented  are  those  of  the 
following  species: — Part  III.  Acredula  caudata  (2),  Larut 
ridibundtis,  Podicipes  fluviatilis  (2),  Charadrius  pluvialig, 
Vanellus  vulgarit  (2),  Lams  argentatus,  Totanus  caneacens. 
Part  IV.  Scolopax  rusticula,  Htemaiopus  aslraUgut  (2), 
Anthvs  irivialis,  Emberiza  schceniclus,  jUgialUis  htaiicuia. 
Sterna  minula  (2),  Corvus  monedula.  Part  V.  Crex  pratensit, 
Fringilla  ccBlebs,  Tetrao  urogallus  (2),  Gallinago  eoelesti*, 
Cygnus  olor  (2),  Regulus  cristatus,  7})tanus  kypoleucus  (2). 
While  tlic  standard  of  excellence  is  fully  maintained  in  the 
photographs  and  the  letterpress,  there  are  also  some  very 
characteristic  vignettes  from  pen>aad-ink  sketches.  By  the 
way,  we  should  like  to  know  Mr.  Lee's  authority  for  his 
statement  respecting  the  Tree-Pipit  in  Ireland. 

104.  Le  Soul's  Ewpedition  to  Mount  Peter  Botte. 
[AeccDt  of  Ml.  Peter  Botte,  North  Queensland.    By  D.  Le  Sou«£ 

Victorian  Naturalist,  M&rch-A^il,  1897.] 

Like  others  of  Kr.  Le  SouePs  interesting  narTativeSj  the 
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journal  of  his  expedition  to  Mount  "  Peter  Botte  "  {whicii  lies 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  port  of  Cooktown  in  Northero 
Queensland)  will  be  found  full  of  allusions  to  birds  and  their 
habits.  Mr,  Le  Souef  went  by  steamer  from  Melbourne  to 
CooktowH,  and  thence  by  road  to  Wyalla,  a  station  on  tbe 
Bloomfield  river.  Hence  tbe  start  was  made  for  "  Peter 
Botte  "  with  a  party  of  natives  to  carry  the  baggage  over  a 
very  rough  route.  A  view  is  given,  taken  from  a  photograph, 
of  the  summit  of  this  very  siiigularly<shaped  mountain,  so 
named  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  its  prototype  in 
Mauritius,  The  party  mounted  the  ridge  to  the  height  of 
2400  feet  and  met  with  many  rare  birds — JSluradus  macu- 
losua,  Craciicus  ijnoyi,  Prionodura  newtoniana,  &c., — in  the 
vicinity,  and  managed  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  smaller  moun* 
tain,  whence  a  splendid  view  was  obtained  of  the  "  large 
solid  bell-shaped  mass  of  grey  granite"  that  constituted  the 
larger  and  inaccessible  summit  of  Mount  "  Peter  Botte." 

On  their  return  they  saw  and  beard  an  example  of  the 
rare  Tooth-billetl  Bower-bird  {Scenopeeus  deiUirosiris),  and 
shortly  afterwards  came  on  its  playground.  "  It  cannot  be 
called  a  bower,  as  the  bird  merely  scratches  the  dead  leaves 
and  rubbish  off  a  piece  of  ground  measuring  about  3  feet 
by  2,  and  places  on  it  a  few  green  leaves,  with  their  upper 
surfaces  on  the  ground  and  their  backs  exposed  to  view, 
which,  of  course,  made  tbem  more  conspicuous,  being  of  a 
lighter  colour.  They  were  not  placed  in  any  regular  order, 
any  more  than  being  tbe  same  distance  apart,  uumety,  about 
4  inches,  and  the  number  of  leaves  varied  in  the  different 
playgrounds  from  eight  mid  upwards."  Jlr.  Le  Souef 
examined  over  a  dozen  ditferent  grounds,  and  did  not  find 
any  trace  of  herrica,  shells,  or  other  objects,  but  simply  tbe 
green  leaves,  which  were  always  fresh,  and  seemed  as  if  thoy 
were  picked  daily. 

105.  Masefieldon  Wild-Bird  ProUction  and  SesUny- Boxes . 
[Wild  Bird  Pruteclion  «nd  Noating-Boius.    By  JohD  U,  1(,  Masefiold. 
M.A.    Leedi,  i««7.     1  vol.     lamo.     IIW  [)p,) 
In  putting  together  in  tbia  little  rolame  an  intell 
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accouut  of  the  various  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Acts  tbat 
have  been  passed  by  our  Legislature,  and  in  collecting  tbe 
Orders  made  by  autbority  in  tbe  different  Countiea  of 
England,  Mr.  Maseficid  has  done  a  good  work  for  bis  feathered 
favourites  and  for  persons  who  sympathize  with  his  views. 
Tbe  portion  of  Mr,  Masefield'a  volume  devoted  to  the  de- 
scription and  illustration  of  nesting-boxes  is  likewise  of  great 
value.  Nesting-boxes  are  au  easy  and  delightful  method  of 
attracting  a  number  of  familiar  and  interesting  species  to  breed 
in  our  gardens  and  even  upon  our  houses.  Mr.  Masefield  gives 
nsB  list  of  between  30  and  40  species  that  he  bps  thus  induced 
to  breed  within  the  precincts  of  his  gardens,  shrubberies,  and 
buildings,  and  we  believe  that  the  list  might  be  easily 
extended.  We  heartily  commend  this  useful  manual  to  all 
who  arc  desirous  of  encouraging  and  observing  birds. 

106.  Merriam  on  Species  and  8ubspecie», 

[Suggestions  for  a  new  Meibod  of  Discriminating  between  Species  and 
Subspecies.    By  C.  Ilart  Memam.    '  Science,'  n.  s.  v.  p.  753,  18W.] 

The  ordinary  rule  among  tbe  American  naturalists  has 
been  to  treat  "  forms  that  intergrade,  no  matter  how  diflereat, 
as  subspecies,"  and  "forms  that  do  not  intergrade,  no 
matter  how  closely  related,  as  species."  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  this  rule  has  not  been  closely  adhered  to 
in  practice.  Dr.  Merriam,  discussing  the  question  in 
'  Science,'  has  now  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  states 
that  in  his  judgment  "  forms  which  differ  only  slightly 
should  rank  as  subspecies,  even  it  not  known  to  intergrade, 
while  forms  which  difi'er  in  definite,  constant,  and  easily 
recognized  cliaracters  should  rank  as  species  even  if  known 
to  intei^ade."  This,  we  think,  is  a  common-sense  view  of 
tbe  question. 

107.  Meyer  and  JVigltsuorlh  on  Birds  from  Celebet. 
[Bericht  iiber  die  5-7  Vogelsammlung  der  Herren  Dr.  P.  und  Dr.  F. 

Snresin   aus   Ctli'bes.      Von   A.   B.  Meyer   und  L.   W.   Wiglosworth. 
Abhandl.  u.  liur.  k.  lool.-anlhrop.  Miw,  Dresden,  1896-97,  No.  1.] 
The  authors  write  on  three  new  sets  of  birds   recently 
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trausmitted  bj  the  brothers  Saras  in  from  Central  and 
Southern  Celebes,  and  the  adjoining  island  of  Bonerate 
between  Celebes  and  Flores.  Five  new  species  (or  sub- 
species) are  described — Cryptolopha  Baras'morum,Pachycep}iala 
boHtbaina,  Melilesles  celebensis  meridionalis,  and  Zosterops 
anomala  from  South  Celebes,  and  Orhlus  boneralennis  from 
Bonerate.  Five  other  species  are  new  to  the  Celebean 
avifauna.  Altogether  the  Drs.  Sarasin  have  transmitted 
examples  of  202  species  from  Celebes, 

106.  Richmond  on  Birds  from  Madagascar. 

[Catalogue  of  a  CoUtcLion  of  llinls  made  by  Ur,  W.  L.  .\bbott  in 
Madagoacnr,  wUh  DpMrii>tioaB  of  three  Nuw  .Species.  By  Chorlea  W, 
Richmond.    Piw.  V.  S.  Nat,  Mub.  lii.  p.  677, 1897.] 

Mr,  Richmond  describes  the  collection  of  217  specimens 
of  birds  made  by  Dr.  Abbott  from  February  to  July  1895 
in  Madagascar,  mainly  on  the  cast  coast,  and  ri^fers  them  to 
83  species.  Of  these  three  are  new  to  science — Tbalassornii 
inaularis,  Mgialilia  l/ioracica,  and  Copgyc/ius  inexpectatua. 
^ffialilis  thoracica  has  been  already  described  [cf.  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  578)  ;  the  two  others  are  now  characterized. 

109.  Ridgwuy  on  the  Birds  of  the  Galapagos. 
[BirJs  of  the  Oalipsgnu  Archipelago,    By  Itibdit  Ridgway.    Pr.  U,  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  lix.  pp.  459-070,  1890.] 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Fauna  of  the  Uald- 
pagos  has  been  recognized  ever  since  Darwin  brought  to  our 
notice  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits.  The  last  account 
of  the  remarkable  avifauna  of  the  group  was  that  published 
by  Mr.  Salvin  in  18?G  (Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  447). 
Mr,  Ridgway  now  gives  us  a  new  version  complete  np  to 
the  present  time,  with  the  worthy  object  of  "  coUiiting  the 
knowledge  thus  far  secured  and  of  facilitatinji;  further  inves- 
tigations." For,  as  he  says,  it  is  tjuite  certain  that  there  ia 
much  more  to  be  done  before  the  hird-life  of  the  Galfipagoa 
can  be  deemed  so  well  known  as  to  "wnrrjint  any  serious 
attempt  to  solve  the  problems  to  wliich  Darwin  first  called 
attention." 
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Mr.  Ridgway's  revised  list  shows  us  that  105  species  are 
now  known  to  be  included  in  the  Gal£pagan  avifauna.  These 
he  refers  to  46  genera,  of  which  five  {Seiomimua,  Cerlhidea, 
Geospiza,  Camarhyncfau,  and  Nesopelia)  are  peculiar  to  the 
group.  The  first  four  of  these,  besides  some  others,  are 
represented  in  many  of  the  islaads  by  peculiar  species. 
Mr.  Ridgway  treats  of  all  the  GaUpagan  species  one  afler 
another  in  a  most  elaborate  manner,  stating  their  specific 
cbaracters,  synonyms,  and  distribution,  and  adding  a  list  of 
the  specimens  contained  in  the  rich  collection  of  the  Natiooal 
Museum  at  Washington.  Moreover,  the  ranges  of  the 
species  are  clearly  shown  in  a  series  of  outline  maps,  and  a 
bibliography  ia  added  of  previous  authorities  on  the  subject. 
A  more  carefully  prepared  and  more  complete  memoir  on 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  ornithology  it  haa 
seldom  been  our  pleasant  task  to  notice. 

110.  Bothachildan  GttldensiddfM  Redstart. 

[On  DiffcKnceB  between  Guldenstadt'e  Redstart  and  its  Eaetent  Ally. 
By  the  IIoD.  Walter  Kothecbild.  Novitutes  Zoologies,  iv.  p.  167t 
1897.] 

Mr.  Rothschild  points  out  the  differences  between  the  true 
Guldenstadt's  Redstart  of  the  Caucasus  [Ruiicilla  erythro- 
gastra)  and  the  allied  species  of  the  Himalayas  and  Eastern 
Asia,  which  should  be  called  Ruticilta  grandia,  Gould. 

111.  Rothschild  on  a  netc  Hill-Wren. 

[DeaeripUon  of  a  new  Hill- Wren  from  Floree.  By  the  Hon.  Walter 
Kothschild.    Novitates  Zoologic»,  i».  p.  168, 1897.] 

Pnoepyga  everetti  is  a  new  species  from  South  Flores,  of 
which  examples  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Everett  at  elevations 
of  from  3000  to  3580  feet.  Its  nearest  ally  is  P.  rufa, 
Sharpe,  from  Java. 

112.  Salvadori  on  Birds  from  Tigre,  Abgisinia. 

[Liata  di  Uccelli  raccolti  dal  Di.  Muziuli  nal  Tigrh  e  donati  al  Museo 

Zoologico  di  Perugia  ;  con   Nala  di   TommeBo  Salvadori.     Boll.   Uus. 
Zool.  ed  Anat,  conip.  E.  Univ.  Torino,  xii.  no.  287, 1897.] 
Count  Salvadori  has  worked  out  a  small  collection  of  birds 
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made  in  the  AbyBsinian  province  of  Tigre  by  Dr.  Muzioli 
and  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Perugia.  He  refers  tliem 
to  98  species,  and  gives  reniurks  on  ten  of  them  wliich 
require  special  notiee.  Of  these  Eatrttda  ochrogaater  (!)  is 
a  new  species  allied  to  E.  paliidicula  and  E.  roaeicriisa. 

113.  Saville-Kenl's  '  Naliiralitt  in  Australia.' 

[The  NnturaUst  in  Australia.  By  W.  Saville-Rent,  F.I..S.,  F.Z.S.,  4c. 
niuatrated  by  50  full-|iage  ColIotypeH,  8  Coloured  Plates  by  Keulera&ns 
and  otber  Artists,  and  ovur  one  bimdred  lUustraliaaB  in  the  Text.  Folio. 
London :  Chftpnian  &  Hidl,  1807.] 

Mr.  Saville-Kent's  beautifully  illustrated  work,  which  is 
replete  with  information  alwnt  nature  in  Australia,  contains 
a  special  chapter  on  its  birds,  accompanied  by  a  chromo- 
lithographie  plafe  contDining  coloured  figures  (drawn  by 
KeuJemans)  of  the  beautiful  Finches  Poephila  mirabilia  and 
P.  ffouldi.  There  are  also  good  illustrations  of  some  captive 
"  More-porks"  (Podargus),  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  bird 
that  cries  for  "more  pork"  in  the  Australiau  "bush"  is  not 
really  a  Podari/ua  (as  has  been  generally  believed)  but  au 
Owl,  \'imx  boobook. 

Among  other  places  of  interest  Mr.  Saville-Kent  visited 
Houtmann's  Abrolhos— a  group  of  islands  situated  off  the 
const  of  Western  Australia,  and  celebrated  for  sea-birds,  guano, 
and  corals.  Of  the  sea-birda  found  there  Mr.  Savillc-Kcrit 
reprints  the  list  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  the  ornitho- 
logist of  Victoria,  and  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Australian  Associatiou  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  (1H90).  Thirty-two  species  are  enumerated.  Those 
who  wish  to  get  some  general  idea  of  the  chief  nonderg  of  the 
Australian  fauna  and  Hora  will  do  well  to  refer  to  this  work. 


U4.  Suchetet  tm  Hybrids  among  Wild  liirdt. 
[I.ua  Ilybrides  a  I'l-'Ut  Muvnge.      H^ne   .Animit!.      1 


.  I'r. 


Classe  dcs  Oiseaux.     ParAndr^  Suchetet.     Pftris:  Dailli^,  1897.  1  vol. 
8v-o,     1002  pp.] 

In  this  thick  volume  our  great  authority  on  hybridism  in 

birds  has  united  sii  articles  which  he  has  previously  published 

on  the  subjef^t  *  and  Ims  formed  them  into  a  homogeneous 

•  See  our  noticM. '  Iblt,'  11^93,  \mi,  nuU  ItiOCl. 
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whole.  A  preface  of  152  pages  coatains  a  general  discussioii 
of  the  whole  qnestion,  and  coocludes  with  a  list  of  the  maaj 
friends  and  coirespondentB  who  have  fovoured  the  antboi 
with  advice  and  with  the  loan  of  specimens.  An  alphabetica] 
index  of  memoirs  and  articles  relating  to  hyhriduim  in  hirdf 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  work,  and  a  large  number  of  new 
additions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  have  occurred 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  are  given  in  an  Appendix 
M.  Suchetet's  volume  is  indispensable  to  all  interested  ir 
the  question  of  hybridism  in  birds,  and  makes  an  ezcellem 
basis  for  future  investigations. 

115.   mrtffe  on  Birds  of  the  Danith  Ltghthuuaei,  1896. 
[Fuglene  ved  de  dsnake  Fjr  i  1BQ6.     I4de  AarBbeTetniog  om  d*iisk< 
Fugle.     Ved  Herluf  Winge.     Vid.  Meddel.  fra  d.  natuih.  i  Kbhn.  1897 
p.  237.] 

Mr.  Winge's  annual  report  on  the  birds  met  with  at  the 
Banish  Lighthouses  has  appeared  with  its  usual  exactnesE 
and  regularity*.  In  1896  the  Zoological  Museum  of  Copen- 
hagen received  from  35  of  the  Lighthouses  1048  birds, 
which  were  referred  on  examination  to  65  species.  Of  these, 
four  {Falco  linnunculas,  Surnia  funerea,  Phyllotcopus  mper- 
eiiioFut,  and  DaiUias  philomelu)  were  new  to  the  Lighthouse 
list.  We  notice  that  the  three  species  which  occurred  in  the 
greatest  numbers  were  Erithacu*  rubecula  (212  specimens), 
Alauda  arventis  (197),  and  Tardus  muticus  (185). 


yiljWl.—Obitmry. 
Charles  BvaaAVE  WsAaroN,  whose  death  we  mentioned  ii 
our  last  number,  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  J, 
Wharton,  "Vicar  of  Mitcham,  Surrey,  and  elder  brother  ol 
the  late  II.  T.  Wharton  (see  'Ibis,'  1896,  p.  159).  In  earlj 
life  he  took  an  active  interest  in  bird-life,  and  during 
a  residence  in  New  Zealand,  where  he  took  part  ia  the 
campaign  against  the  Maoris  in  1868,  he  made,  though  he 
never  published,  many  notes  on  ornithology.  From  Sep- 
tember 1874  to  May  1875  he  lived  in  Corsica,  and  on  hit 
•  For  Un  notice,  aee  '  Ibis,'  1687,  p.  137.— Edd. 
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return  he  contributed  to  tbis  journal  (Ibis,  1876,  pp.  17-29) 
a  paper  containing  remarks  on  113  species  of  birds  obtained 
or  identified  in  that  island.  Thence  he  proceedeil  to  Vannes, 
in  Brittany,  which  he  made  bis  headquarters  for  exploring 
Belle  lie  and  the  neighbouring  isleta  in  search  of  the  Roseate 
Tern,  and,  though  unsuccessful,  he  undoubtedly  deserved 
success.  Subsequently  he  made  excursions — chiefly  in  spring, 
for  he  was  a  keen  birds'-nester — to  the  valley  of  the  Seine 
and  some  of  the  forests  of  Normandy,  to  Holland,  and  to  the 
llebrides  Sti;.  in  Great  Britain.  At  his  home  at  Hounsdown, 
near  Totton,  Hants,  on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest,  he 
continued  to  study  birds  up  to  the  close  of  hia  life,  and  his 
garden  was  well  stocked  with  nesting-boxea,  at  which  he 
could  observe  at  leisure  the  habits  n£  his  feathered  favourites. 
He  wrote  little,  but  he  was  emphatically  a  field- naturalist. 


XhVllI,— Letters,  Extractn,  Notices,  i^c. 

We  have  received  the  following  letters,  addressed  "to  the 
Editors  of  The  Ibis'":— 

SiKs,— In  your  notice  of  Mrs.  Blackburn's  '  Birds  fram 
Moidart  and  elsewhere'  ([bis,  1896,  p.  266),  you  quote  the 
following  observations  from  that  book: — "In  the  young 
Grey-backed  Crow  the  eyes  ara  blue.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
so  in  the  Black  Carrion  Crow";  and  yon  add,  "Nor  du  we 
at  this  moment,  though  we  incline  to  think  thut  the  irides  iu 
the  latter  are  dark."  Up  to  the  present  all  the  Crows  I  have 
examined  have  been  too  young  at  the  time  of  their  death  to 
show  the  colour  of  the  irides  properly;  but  the  other  day 
my  brother-in-law  brought  me  the  head  of  a  wcll-fledged 
young  Carriou  Crow,  and  I  can  now  state  that  the  irides 
are  bluish-grey.  Yours.  Jtc, 

BluihaTii,  Oson,  O.  V.  .\fli\. 

May,  1867. 

Sirs, — An  Albatross,  which  has  since  been  identified  aa 
Diomeden  melanaphrya,  was  caught  on  the  Streetlcy  Hall 
farm,  near  Linton,  in  Cain bridgenh ire,  on  July  9th,  by  a 
labourer  named  Snmucl  Barker,   who  kilted  ami 
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Mr.  S.  Owen  Webb,  o£  Streetley  Hall,  who  forwarded  it, 
uuder  the  impression  that  it  was  a  species  of  Gull,  to 
Mr.  Travis,  taxidermist,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  for  preservation. 
The  bird,  when  captured,  was  uninjured  and  in  very  good 
condition,  bore  no  marks  of  captivity,  but  seemed  simply 
exhausted.  On  hearing  of  it  through  the  Rev.  G.  Julian 
Tuck,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey  and  I  examined  it,  and  asked 
Mr.  Travis  to  forward  it  to  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  who 
submitted  it  to  Mr.  Osbert  Salvia,  when  it  was  pronounced 
to  belong  to  the  above  species. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  an 
Albatross  in  the  British  Isles,  though  a  bird  of  the  same 
species  was  shot  in  the  Fseroe  Islands  (Ibis,  1896,  p.  136), 
and  others  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown,  as 
well  as  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Popbam  ('Zoologist,'  1894,  pp.  337- 
338),  as  having  been  met  with  in  that  same  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  In  the  present  specimen  the  superciliary 
mark  is  almost  absent,  and  is  merely  represented  by  an 
indistinct  tinge  of  grey  on  the  feathers  over  and  in  front  of 
the  eye,  in  which  respect  it  seems  to  resemble  the  one  killed 
in  the  Fieroes.  There  is  another  peculiarity  which,  strange 
to  aay,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
(vol.  xxT.  p.  417),  and  that  is  that  the  whole  of  the  outer 
web  of  the  outside  tail-feather  is  white  or  whitish,  a  very 
conspicuous  feature  when  the  tail  is  spread*. 

The  following  note  was  made  by  Mr.  Gumey  and  myself 
from  the  specimen  shortly  after  it  was  mounted : — 

iDcbes. 
Length,  following  outline  of  mounted  specimea  &loDg  the 

back,  from  tip  of  beak  to  end  of  tail     26-8 

WiDg,  closed,  from  bend  to  tip 17-0 

Bill,  along  ridga  to  tip, following  the  curve    43 

Tarsus,  in  front    24 

Tarsus,  behind     2-9 

Expanse  (lette  Mr.  Travis),  about     84-0 

Number  of  lail-foathen  twelve. 

*  [AAer  this  letter  had  been  sent  to  ptess,  we  found  that  an  almost 
identical  notice  had  been  supplied  to  'The  Reld,' and  appeared  on  August 
28th.— Edd.] 
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Soft  parts,  as  described  by  Mr.  Travis,  and  so  far  as  we 
eould  judge  ourselves; — BUI  pale  lemon-yellow  along  the 
culmeii,  passing  into  brownish  black  at  the  bend  towards  the 
tip  for  about  1  inch.  The  extreme  tip  for  about  half  an  inch 
pale  whitish  bom-colour,  remaiDder  bronnish  orange.  Legs 
and  feet  fleshy  blue. 

Yours,  &c., 

E.  A.  Butler,  Lt.-Col. 
Brettenham  Pork,  Ipawich, 
26lh  Angiut,  1897. 


The  Melodious  fVarbler  (Hypolais  polyglotta)  in  Sussex. — 
In  Bulletin  xlv.  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Club  it  was 
stated  (see  'Ibis,'  sufira,  p.  45'J)  that  Mr.  N.  F.  Ticehurst 
had  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  Icterine  Warbler  {Hypolais 
icterina)  shot  at  Burwash,  in  Suasei,  and  in  the  'Zoologist' 
for  last  July  he  mentioned  a  second  aud  smaller  Warblerj 
shot  at  the  same  time  and  place.  The  description  of  the 
latter  pointed  strongly  to  H.  polyglotta,  hviA  this  the  bird 
proved  to  be  on  examination,  Mr.  G.  Bristow,  of  St.  Leonard's, 
having  obligingly  sent  both  the  ^pecimenB  to  Saunders 
for  inspection.  The  H.  polyglotta  proved  to  be  a  male  by 
dissection ;  the  Icterine  Warbler  was  a  female ;  white,  as  a 
matter  of  detail,  the  date  was  April  30th,  and  not  May  Ist, 
which  was  the  day  the  birds  were  received,  together  with 
various  small  birds  shot  by  the  same  [lerson. 

The  occasional  visits  of  H. polyglotta  to  the  British  Islands 
have  been  suspected  for  some  time.  On  May  26th,  1886, 
the  Rev.  Allan  Ellison  saw  aud  beard  a  bird,  which  probably 
belonged  to  this  species,  in  Co.  Wicklow,  Ireland ;  while 
during  the  same  summer  the  Rev.  Murray  A.  Matliew  often 
watclicd  and  listened  to  a  similar  bird,  which  he  describes  in 
bis  '  Birds  of  Pembrokeshire,'  p.  9-  la  1893  an  egg,  which, 
from  its  small  size  and  rich  pink  colour,  seemed  to  belong 
to  H.  polyglotta,  wns  sent  to  Saunders  as  one  of  a  clutch 
taken  near  Lancing,  Su$se:(,  and  there  was  evidence  that 
the  bird  had  nested  there  for  two  consecutive  years,  until 
a  boy  from  the  College  went  forth  expressly  to  slay  it  with 
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a  catapult,  succeeded  only  too  well,  tried  to  skin  it  (for  he 
was  aware  o£  its  value),  failed,  and  threw  the  rnaugled  remains 
away. 

The  Melodious  Warbler  has  a  western  range,  and  com- 
pletely takes  the  place  of  the  Icterine  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
as  well  as  in  France  to  the  west  of  Savoy  and  the  Rhone 
valley,  up  to  about  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  Eastward  the 
Icterine  predominates,  even  when  not  the  sole  representative, 
and  Tunisia  seems  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  both  species. 
The  Melodious  Warbler  is  not  only  smaller,  but  has  a  pro- 
portionately shorter  wing,  with  an  absolutely  larger  bastard- 
primary,  while  the  second  quill  is  shorter  than  the  fifth, 
whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  H.  tcterina. — H,  S. 


The  Production  of  "Alettes." — The  demand  for  ladies' 
"  aigrettes  "  seems  to  have  instigated  attempts  to  keep  Egrets 
in  captivity  for  the  purpose  of  producing  these  much-coveted 
feathers.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  'Bulletin  of  the 
Soci^t^  Nationale  d'Acclimatation  de  France '  (1896,  p.  302), 
M.  Olivier  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  an  establishment 
near  Tunis,  where  a  number  of  Egrets  [Ardea  garzetta) 
were  kept  in  captivity  in  a  large  enclosed  aviary  furnished  with 
trees  and  water.  They  nest  there,  rearing  two  broods,  in  April 
and  June,  and  are  fed  very  cheaply  on  horseflesh,  the  young 
birds  at  first  requiring  small  fishes,  with  which  the  mother 
feeds  them.  The  precious  side-plumes,  so  valued  for  iadiea' 
hats,  are  shorn  twice  a  year,  in  May  aud  September,  the  best 
plumes  being  those  of  May.  Each  bird  supplies  about  seven 
grammes  in  the  year,  which  realize  about  35  francs.  This 
sum,  after  deducting  expenses,  gives  a  net  gain  of  22  franca 
per  bird. 


New  Expedition  to  the  Galdpagos. — We  learn  from '  Science ' 
that  an  expedition  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Harris,  of 
Augusta,  Maine,  has  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands,  with  a  view  to  studying  their  fauna  and  flora. 
It  is  stated  that  the  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild. 
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346,M7,34e,»50,351, 
352, 353,  354,  355. 

■ — -iabatia,  34R,  350, 
353. 


Ohenopis  atratA,  316. 


ChiromacliEeiia    guttu- 

row,  153.  156. 
Chiroxiphia  caudita,  I6(>. 
Ohloepbagn  mslanoptera. 

Cblurocicbia  dBTJTsntria, 

603. 
Chlaropela     natalenais, 

507. 
Cbloroapitigua     atricepa, 

469. 
Ohlaroatilbon     praainut, 


klaaaii,  499. 

amarngdiiieua,  499. 

Chryaocolaptei  gutlicria- 

rufopunctBtim,  245, 

aamarenais,  245, 

Cbrjaulatnpii    gigliolt, 
431. 

moaquitua,  431. 

OhrjaomiLria  Htrats.  22. 
barbata,  21. 


INDKX  OP 

Ohryaomitrii    eiCriiMll*. 

93. 

.pinua,  602. 

Ohryauphlegnu  aiaMllH, 

460. 
OhrjHiptilui   puQCtigula, 

161. 
Chryaotia  satin,  257. 

amaionin,  161,166. 

fariuoia,  158. 

aallat.  148,  334. 

Ciohtaduaa  arcuata.  53S. 
Cioonia  alba,  61, 87. 

. lauoocephttia,  5SI. 

CincKidea  bifaaciatua,  38. 

fuacuB.  38. 

uiKrofumoaus,  33. 

. patagonicus,  37. 

Uinolua  aqiialiciu,  79, 
Cinnyria  afer,  524,  535. 

ttmMhjBtina,  606. 

ohalyheui,  503,524, 

625. 

cbloropygiHB,  525. 

erikaaoai,  524. 

eicellena,  614. 

falkoDsteiDi,  524. 

freaaCa  diuaDtiena, 


"T' 


i,  61S. 


gutturali«,U4,  401, 

410,  606. 
habeaainicua,    200. 


mariquBnsia,  507. 

mediocria,  525. 

—  oliia 


524. 


i,  624,  525. 

reichenowi,  626. 

aperata.  237. 

talatala.  606. 

veireauii,  402,  506. 

Oircua  sp.,  373. 

aruginoiua,  58,  86. 

88. 

ojaneua,  86,  602. 

macropterua,  168. 

maUlardi.  374, 

Bpilolborai,  374. 

wolfl.  374. 

Oiaiilapha  pulcfara.  469. 
Ciaticola     angusticauda, 

537. 
cbubbi,  637- 


bin. 


11.505, 


curviroatria,  606. 

emini.  537. 

•rytbrogeiiTa,  114. 

eolia.  230. 

-—  fulTirrona,  5M. 

hindii,  114. 

lugubria.  114,  604. 

nalaUnaiB,  fl05. 

Tiigriloria,  536.  637. 

ruflcapilla,  537. 

rufopiWta,  637. 

BubrufiaapillA,  SO*. 

temrtrU,  114,  501. 

Olangula  glaucion,  101. 
Onipolegua    knthfsciniu, 

167. 

budaODi.  187. 

Oocoopjgia    dufrMnii. 

530, 
OoeaytUa  cafer,  4M,  645. 

jacobinuB,  &5ft. 

Gulaptea    agricoU,     257, 


Oolinua  godmani,  468. 
gryaoni     iiignpso- 

intignia.  468. 

aalTini,  468. 

Coliua    eiTtbroEnelon, 


515. 


Oolumba  araucana,  297. 

inornata,  336. 

liTia,  53,  68. 


OoniroaCrum     oineream 

16. 
Onnurui     aontiosiidatuB, 

261. 

ohloroptoma,  334. 

nandaj,  261. 

rubritorquii.  468. 

CoMfchua   ineipaotBtoa, 

mindaneiuU,  21(X 

aaularia,  604. 
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331. 
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oomii.  97. 

moniia,  443. 
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corone,  M,  97. 

florU,     443, 

^^H 

ffugilBguis  97. 

616. 

mgrioullia,  191.              ^^^M 

oliTaoea.  237. 

olor,  S16. 818.               ^^H 

327. 

rictatti,  174,  601. 

G18. 

536. 

tickBlli,  4.                       ^^^H 

Kapulatiu,  531. 

Miraaiaoruin,  S21. 

UDicolor,  4.                    ^^^H 

tingit»mi»,   68,  67. 

C7pwlu>.  29".  201-                 ^^H 

457. 

tnripiiBUi.  174. 

apua,  60.  67.  85.             ^^H 

OrjptoipiM      Murtralie, 

nl.'lba.  66, 57.  85.           ^^H 

257. 

muriniiB,  56, 57.             ^^^| 

■ ■  reichenowi,  529. 

497. 544. 

Coscorotmoandidt,  191. 

— -  Bikini.  148.                      ^^M 

ullaii.  148. 

birolor,  603. 

talaupa.  131. 

Daoelo  cornoa.  392.               ^^H 

oaffre,  603,  638. 

Cucalua  canoniB,  85,  97. 

Dafila  Bouta.  lOa                   ^^H 

heugUni.  639. 

121. 

Daaiula,  465.                          ^^^H 

bumBralu.  503. 

DBtnUiisia,     603. 

&0.                     ^^M 

538. 

rigoat*.  503. 

kU»«ii.  490. 

Daulini  liuciaia,  77.               ^^^^1 

Cotiie  ob«>leta.  L*Ofi. 

sumragtlinBua,  499. 

rip»ri.,05,  131. 

BoUtanm,  410,  517. 

Delllippia   CFBMiroatru,          ^^^^1 

rup«tri..  m. 

Culieioapa  ray lonann*.  4. 

^^H 

Coturnii  b>ld>ini.  267. 

Uuooptera,  134.              ^^^H 

dalBBoriniei  652. 

CuTOuaaUrrimufi,  26, 27. 

181. 
Ouraariui     ohalcopUirus, 

Dulattria  ptinglei,  41(8.            ^^^^| 
20U.                                       ^^^ 

CnioCicuBquofi,619. 

617.654. 

Dendrobales  ip-  161.                           ^ 

31H,3«6. 

galUoiu.    141!.  208. 

Dendroottu«nBnBii.602.                       1 

457 

600, 610.                                           J 

Ornleropu*  caDortu,  656. 

jardinii,  503. 

ldrki.634. 

- — -  Uinniiocki,  663. 

^^M 

Cjaneouln  abbotti.  130. 

liniariui.  48.  4D.            ^^^H 

•Jtxdmi.  602,                 ^^H 

wiBciom  9a,  130. 

CnlBriMcelii    moDtana. 

—  woin,  130. 

Dandrocygna      arciuta,         ^^^^1 

.               387. 

^^H 

I            murina,  387. 

267. 

■           Cru  tiuoitiUta.  121. 

ohrjaof«,  2.^7. 

diBColor.  163.                ^^^M 

■           Mbten,  lai. 

fulia,    lis,    1S9,       ^^^M 

■           Crel  praunnn.  101,  116. 

-i- «ri<«t«.  430. 

662                                      ^^^H 

I              618 

majur.  652.                    ^^^M 

TiduaU,  103.                 ^^^H 

■           Oriniger  BaTireatni.  402, 

sinnia,  4.11. 

■                608 

gorgo,  430.431. 

DbhiIkbc*     Gorunata.           ^^^H 

■          ruadoepa,  636. 

margmreUM!, 

32U.                                    ^^H 

■          otiTaonmph  636, 

■  —  pwidiis,  Sao. 

431. 

I^ldmani,  469.              ^^H 

griaoiti-ntris,  431. 

■         CritWra    iiMsn,    411. 

margarothr,  431. 

■             SlT 

ddu.^   235.   236.          ^^M 

wo«M..  430,  431. 

«r                 ^^^^^M 

236.451. 

433. 

Emberin     achcenieliu. 
96.  618. 

fronuilii.238,451. 

Ul»«».  451. 

455. 

608. 

lunoleuo,  451. 

Pomicella  riueata.  61. 

trUtrami,      602, 

609. 

601. 

164. 

Einpid(»»x    bBirdi    oe, 

hirtlsubi,  647. 

"Tr"-^'"^'' 

denulis,  469. 
161. 

M7. 

namfujuus.  601. 

lantibftri,  547. 

brevirottrii.  366. 

606. 

Dendrciplei    loagirostris, 

Eo.  fuK-U.  60.  61. 

283. 

128. 

Epimachiu  ellioti,  285. 

Dendrortyi  bjpospodiu., 

EremtU  wbitoUi,  428. 

112. 

128. 

leuoopbry.,  112. 

n«I«.m,  128. 

505. 

ni»crourui    grieto- 

Eriocnemia  aun«,  43a 

pectue,46S. 

catharina,  265. 

—  o.i«oo.  468. 
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•mithi.  450. 

ereliM,  432,  433. 

Kodiiii.  432. 

L™ui,265. 

DicsBum    dDCreigulare, 

239. 

latu*,  602. 

- —  eieretU.  239. 

433,433. 

hoeii.  449. 

Totila,  43± 

ipiipectu.,  603. 

533. 

luwuieiue,     238. 

mottmbioiu,  633- 

ferruginoB,  195. 

nLgerrimuB,  633. 

ruflyeDtri.,  50fl. 

leucooephala,  123. 

EritliuuB  abthige,  606. 

prjeri,  449. 

Btirtunu,  633. 

nibocuU,    40.     7' 

xz:;5. 

272,  464,  624. 

.ibilana.  601. 

Dicrurui  afer.  532. 

Ecleetui  Cornelia,  610. 

Eiythroonema  unicinDt 

cinermceus,  1. 

—  Iwd-igii.  510. 

124. 

Eiythropitt*   tajOao- 

striatum  223. 

ElainMi  albiaen,  33. 
cben-iei,T22. 

gMt™.240. 

511,531. 

GlanuBCEeruIeua,  114. 

Erjtbropui     diokuMon 

Dinorois  ineeni,  136. 

hypoleucH..  210. 

549. 

maumiu.  136. 

notm-hollandiiB, 

leucuruB,  181, 286. 

ElasmoDetta    ohloroti.. 

EiT'hropjgia    barbate, 

136. 

■m. 

leuoophiy^  604. 

Diamedis  eiulans,  268. 

Elminia  albicaudB,  643. 

Emberini  aureola,  96. 

Di|^og«u.     .va.     2M, 

.  etfsia.  206,  483. 

eia,83. 

hoipenia,  264. 

. — -  eirius.  83. 

iris.  265. 

cilrindla,  83. 

630. 

J>i^;Ilodes      mapiiacK, 

AaTiTentriB,  514. 

ineana,  411.  5ia 

—  luteola,  293. 

paludioola,  623, 

293. 

257 

miliaria,  57.  83. 

Diuos  dmta.  18. 

gi-bea,  9,  18. 

pilyomis,  293. 

Doleromjia      oertina, 

puBilla,  96,  438. 

236. 

433. 

rustic*,  2na 

Eudromiaa     aiurtmi. 

fftllai,  43a 

rutiU,  602. 

133.                  ^^ 

-hane,  289,491. 

—  mtA^aoa. 

^^^H 
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'            Eudroiuioii      morinelluB, 
102. 

449. 

■tmura,  103.                   ^^^H 

247. 

—  john.tom.622.663. 

stricklandi,  310.                ^^^H 

orienUli>,  247. 

kikuyuonaU,  258, 

Euhyaa,  133. 

—  leTiiUuiti,     2B8. 

^^M 

259, 

gBleaU.  300.                  ^^H 

lorti,  449. 

Gimilai  picticollu,  eOl.       ^^H 

60-i,  004,  tm,                   ^^H 

5(15. 

sUellcji,  622.  562. 

Garrulus  glsndnrias,  84.        ^^^H 

EuTHjohortji     pallidu*. 

BUbtorqiuLuB,    417, 

517. 

0>»ol.  t,'pi«>.  124.                ^^H 

^nninii.  283. 

. uIubmLs.  449. 

GepmuluB  granli^  176.           ^^H 

KurjpWriu.  133, 

Fnitereulii    fralerciiU, 

TirJduiiui,  176,  002.        ^^H 

EuryptiU  bobiwuln.  S37. 

(too. 

Oecinus  Tiritlix,  85.                   ^^^H 

Eiirj|Jjg»     helins.    154, 

. ■  gluouilii.  599. 

Qplochdidun    nDglica,           ^^^H 

160,«8. 

Ptingills    cueletw.    82, 

im>.  286.                          ^^H 

ms. 

QeniiDUi      D^etliamerus,         ^^H 

243. 

monlifringills,  95. 

^^M 

Frineillaris    a«.iventri»i, 

Geiijomis  „ewUmi,  110,         ^^M 

281. 

135.  L'S'I,  472.                     ^^H 

Eustephauua      galeritus. 

^iahapisi,  514.  527. 

Grock')ila    IJUiuirupa,             ^^^H 

46, 

540.                                     ^^H 

Eiii«aura  ma^Bri.  US. 

302. 

iiblnce,   438.    460,       ^^H 

(irmilUta,  302. 

^^H 

F>lco  ip.,  580. 

—  .i™.  58,  -m. 

varin.  UO-i.                      ^^M 

laulon,  99. 

PP""***.  301. 

G«<»i(Mri'ob«m.3(t.               ^^M 

iilb>(njl>ri»,  155. 

leucopterB,  302. 

OcKtblypia  aavo-velMiii,       ^^^H 

FuliguU  bneH,  123. 

^^M 

ceneh  ris,  58. 

ooll»ni,  455. 

tnahaa,  321.                   ^^H 

eri8Uta.lO0.  119. 

—  tdaUL.  257-                       ^^H 

ferina.H9. 

Q^Mjgoa  gp..  336.                 ^^H 

—  Wdegfi,  281. 

fmnoid«,  480. 

u]»tiQ>c«,  336.               ^^H 

marik,  100. 

montiuia,  336.                ^^H 

180. 

GeninoBiil.iM    meUao-           ^^^H 

gyrWoo.  580. 

leucu*,  hi8.                         ^^H 

iiUndui.  560. 

467.  595. 

OeronUuiu       hageduh,           ^^H 

^f  "'*"•■  "■  ■"■ 

FulvBlta     oinonrioep^ 

403. 517.                             ^^M 

009. 

punicn*.  55,  58. 

~  migDiroitrU,  378.          ^^H 

ruliooU*  54S. 

•trialicoUii.  QU9, 

inurina,  377.                  ^^^H 

ruflgulari^  155. 

Olareula  iiahfjla,  134.            ^^H 

laccr.  4fi6. 

257. 

ooalaiia,  \M.                   ^^H 

fubbulM.  99. 

99,024. 

134. 

^^M 

lriTi^g»[u^  212. 

—  libflria.  134. 

—  perUtuin.  496.  549.       ^^M 

^esMrtinmi  99. 

Fiwns  «S»^i^  633. 

Qalbul.  riridi*,  153,  167, 

IBl. 

^^M 

tnu«B,532. 

duhrni.  4-2&.                ^^H 

Floriii>g>  fuM,  434. 

n«„«..*275. 

binuU.  423.                ^^H 

—  gui«i6n,i,.434. 

a«lerid»  ori.tata  delte. 

loDcmUu,  423.             ^^H 

mallirorB,  434. 

ftl.5. 

miuh'ppn,  423.                ^^^H 

lUMrllua.  010. 

elliWi,  Sin. 

—  ■dllfli.  434. 

rojui,  4:».                     ^^^H 

Pl>.*i<K.t»    ilbiYentiii, 

paUido.  482,  015. 

roraitD..  423.               ^^M 

2.^7. 

Gallinngo  nrtMtia,    103, 

Ghphorhjndiiu    cunei-      ^^^H 

FonniKiTora  griiiio.  Ifll. 

618. 

^^M 

major.    103,    280. 

1 Xi. 

4Sfi. 

ph<ia.2Ui         ^^^^^H 

tw.117. 
Hfpyk  dttu  iKtOT.  483. 
HdCudTta  atlkaliM.  460. 


Bdwcfclu*  bnuid,  4M, 


3fl6. 
S7p>  rolTum.  M,  57,  85. 

fnikri,  3(0, 

oMnlcgw,  102, 206, 


HsWon  •IbiTcDtru,  402, 
4W. 

cbelicotoruii,  497, 


fuKipapilla,  415. 

gulkria,  344. 

oriental  ii,  402,  405, 

545. 
Hftliutiu   leueorjphiuh 

pel»gicu«,  217. 

Tocifer,  616,  549. 

H&lieiu  gracilis,  169. 
HspKlocerciu  flat  i  tuitm, 


Haiwlod 

■ft7. 


■         Urrats,  515. 
Haraldk    gUciolii,    101, 

11U,5S6. 
HarpaolM  srdeni,  245. 


001, 

tiekdlil 

Eenicogulhiu      lentD- 

rbjiidius,  M.  51. 
Hcnieorhioa    lcaCDpbi7> 

apiulii,  469. 

D»iiaii^469. 

Hrnicximii     meUnonL, 


Herodiu  alba,  4:30, 517. 
Herporni*    tTnunulw, 

602,606. 
HelerfijpluDtca   •tcptia- 

Dopbonu,  446. 
HeteroDctM   atrictiHlls, 

192. 

mslMiooepbala,  1 92. 

HrteropTgia  burdi,  311. 

macukto,  310. 

Hierocoocyz  hjpcrytlinu, 

602. 
(pBiTerioide*,  5. 

—  Tttriius  566. 
HimanlopuB    meiicaniu, 

164. 
Hinindo  leuroptcra,  152. 

pueilB,  508. 

ruMica,  66,  67,  81, 

95,508. 

KUleri.  322. 

rtrioUta,  4. 

Hydrooorai  aemigaUitus, 

■nr>. 

HjdraphuiBniu   ohimr- 

gm,  561. 
HjdropbMiii,  133. 


.512. 

nigricciH.  a3i. 

.pfkii.  114, +48. 

— —  xpilonotu*.  51  ± 
HjpbantUTTufl  ocularim 
612. 


151. 
SfpolmiM    icterina,    45a 

fti7,628. 

pdlida,  281- 

poljglcu^  ti27. 

Hrpotlijiiii*  aiuraa,  221 

225. 

niniuvDsia,  225. 

(uperciliarias  :Uo. 

Hjpiipetea   leucodepha- 


LmthooncU    bertbanji 

601. 
lanthotborai  beoabaetiii 

285. 
Ibidorbjnehiu  ttmtlwni 

282563. 
Itna  KthiopioB,  651. 

rubra,  159, 

IbfCter  chimacbima,  161 

chimango,  181. 

megsloptenia,  182. 

leterua  cristatui,  3GS. 

. dODliuicrDBJB,  325, 

IctiniB    plumbea,    |50, 

165. 
Indicator  bobmi,  646. 

indictUor,  50D,  540. 

nuyor,  546. 

minor,  500,  646. 

*parinaiini,  500. 

Tari^atiu,  500; 

lolama    lumiiKMa,    4S4, 

448. 
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637      ^^M 

1               loloeverotti,328. 

■             bolti.     601,    602. 

509,534. 

lenlu.,  299.                             ^^M 

■                 0O4. 

qmdrioolor,   408, 

Limoaa  Bgonpbala,  210.       ^^^H 

!m. 

belgio.  569,  571.           ^^H 

W                 U.  48. 

rubigino™,  509. 

redaa,  560.  570.             ^^H 

Irania  galturalis,  448. 

8eneg»)D8,  W9. 

h«mBsU(»,  573.             ^^H 

Irenn  ell«.,  228. 

Bulphureipeolm, 

509,6.3?. 

—  Upponica,  103, 280.       ^^M 

Irriior  erylhrorbynobu*, 

438.                                     ^^M 

IH.  406. 

Tmdi».438. 

448. 

^^H 

rufr^,    589,     570.         ^^M 

m. 

—  oaucl«tu»,  114. 

^^M 

oolUri*,  S08,  532. 

uropjgialia,    560,        ^^H 

■Urostnita,  131. 

nillurio,   81,   114, 

^^H 

I>iigiple«»  lejtoDii.,  245. 

272. 

Lixata  cimnubUii.  83.            ^^H 

i-i!idntimwps.«02. 

filUi.  200.  206. 

eiilip.'^,  f>:>.                   ^^^M 

IjnxpBoloralii,  411,503. 

Iiun.eralis,ll4. 

hor.>».,innni,  578.           ^^H 

lorquiUa,  8.1 

Inhtom.  556. 

Unnria.                             ^^^H 

—  iou»,  532. 

"■s"  ""'""'""■■  ^M 

~  ritutiu,  557. 

lAni.  «ffi..is,  108, 107. 

^^^1 

argBBtntuB,     108, 

grscilis.                         ^^H 

Eetupa  minor,  460. 

26!J,4*i7.ei4 

meUnolcuai.  I.             ^^B 

Liotbriilutoiu,  601,602,                   I 

8ft 

Ii06.                                                  1 

caniu,  lOll.  593. 

LobipluTJa  goen«t«,  560.                      1 

114. 

cirrbocephalus. 

—  «i»b.b.riai,  56a                         d 

ini^BTH,  513. 

287. 

Lobivanelliu    indioiu.           ^^J 

fu«!u«.89,106.276. 

^^1 

riodopwin.  530. 

503. 

—  rabri«t».  513. 

253, 259.                             ^^H 

Lagopua  olbus.  101. 

gUumu,  107,  503. 

CTeraumni,  12a 

312. 

3Sit.                                                 1 

5-8.  587.  613. 

.D>ri»u>.  IOC. 

LonniabmoimioLi.  467.                         1 

lDlltu^  88. 

philKlelphin,  273, 

ridibundu.,  618. 

Lophmuitiu    occipitalU,                     J 

r"pe.tri>,  101. 

550.                                     ^^J 

«!odou».]l9. 

Mrnmu.,  11,312. 

lUI. 

L«utc«  gujaneiuis,  164. 

mediana,  448.               ^^^1 

meltLnoleucug.  644.         ^^^H 

603. 

Lopho>ori.rop.    .ubcrb-      ^H 

guier,  40S,  511. 

—  obineimiB.  602. 

Mtu>,  816.                           ^^B 

pb«nioopwrus.405. 

Bineiuii,  453,  002, 

Loria  lorie.  250,  260.             ^^H 

511. 

G03. 

mariii-.  269,  285.            ^^H 

gjoobiuB.  114.  531. 

loldei.  30. 

Lorioului  ftpiaJii,  249,          ^^^H 

voroeateri,  240.               ^^^H 

ina.28d. 

Lept/iptiU  iiuulitrii,  283. 

— l-rur«ill«.164. 

Loxigilb  *ioI.oM.  325,          ^^H 

caudiu,  450. 

—  »i.rn-»mi,  283. 

Le>icunfrp«    windidm. 

122,324.                            ^^H 

450. 

281. 

Lallula    irborw,    44fi.       ^^^M 

I^mriiL>  Publa,  600. 

Liehonop*    penpioillBt>. 

446.                                  ^^^H 

ferruttineu".  609. 

31. 

ob<in>«li,  445,  446.      ^^H 

euUrw.  609. 

Luoda  dirluu.  125,            ^^^M 

LumiiioU  gnoiUrwtru,     ^^^^| 

618, 

^^H 

DifM.  114.401. 

^J 

Haegregoria    pulchn, 

261,261,371. 
M«obarirhjiiebua     flari- 

TBDter,  398,  399. 
Hscbet«a  pugiui,  104. 
Uacbelornia  riion,  167, 


tniodaaenais,  231. 

itrinlicepa.  231. 

MaoroDji  aapemis,  412, 


MacTOrhiiniphiu   griseUB, 

573, 574. 
HnlsoonotuB    bUucboti, 


Ualitubtu      rubrioollu. 

460. 
Mareoa    psnelope,     100, 

438. 

•ibiUtrii,  194. 

Mnria  macgregoris,  2ri2. 
Hegalurui  jwlustriB,  4. 

punolatu*.  ri85, 

ruHceps,  210. 

MegucDps  uio,  120,454. 


...1,646. 
— -  torquatus,  500,  546, 
MelMgris  ocelUU.  461. 
Metierii  gabar,  465. 
UelilMtes  celebciiBia  me- 

ridiotuJJB,  fl21. 
Meliornii  achiitacea,  361. 
Melliauga  minima,  3*20. 
HelittopbaguB   slbifroiiB, 

496. 
meridloaiUia,      496, 

544. 
Melocicbla  mentolia,  450. 
Helopelia  meloda,  11. 
MereuluB  alle,  467,  599. 

^serrator,  101. 

Meropa  apiaater,  56,  57. 

. timlor,  243. 

bullockoideB,  409. 

nataleanB,617. 


INDEX  OP 

HeroDB  nubiooidea,  496. 

Dubicua,  462. 

puaillua,  409,  496. 

auperciliuBua,  462. 

riridia,  5. 

Uenila     menila     inUr- 

media,  382. 

mei-ula,  464. 

pallida,  602. 

protomelfena,  4. 

tamaulipeoni,  469. 

Mosolophiu,  122. 
Biwopicua     griaeooepba- 

lua,  501,  M7. 
MmMooIopai,  133, 
Melriopelm  ajioara,  290. 
— —  nielanoptera,  298. 
leuwMapillua, 


469. 


icilLuiB,    443, 


UicrnglOHUs 

217. 
Uirroliienu      erjl 

ganja.  220.  221. 

melanolBUcra,  602. 

. meridionaUB,     211, 

220.221. 
MicroligM       paluatria, 

122. 
Microplernis      foliieDaia, 


willai.  123. 

MicrosaroopB,  133. 

remiginea, 


MicroBtiotua  fuligiaoaua 


megalopterua,  182. 

MilruLiB  tjrannuB,  257. 
Mihiu  goiinda,  5,  554. 
migrana,  53,  58,  86, 

98. 
Ulmocichla    ardesian, 

319. 
Uimus  dnrainicua,  319. 


-  gilletti,  448. 

-  nipicara,  514. 
-sabou,  514. 

-  iharpii,  462. 


Uiinmia  nigrocapitatua, 

-'pUUni,  232. 

woodi.  232. 

Molothnu      atro-nitena, 

164. 

badiuB,  261. 

bonariensia,  363. 

UoniotuameiioanuBBatu- 

ratua.  468. 
Monaohalcjon  eapucinua. 

615. 

mediua,  615. 
Monarcha       dimidiats, 

490. 

diTBga.  374. 

BTeretti,!^. 

Monaaa  nigra,    IM,    155, 

158. 
Mnnticola      angolenaiB, 


naiatilia,  7G. 

Motacilla  alba,    80,    94, 

123, 272. 

citreola,  94, 

flara,  80. 

longicauda,        Blfi, 

627. 


MiilleriptcuB  fuliginoaua. 


nisncepa,  388. 

—  aubcaBtann,  615. 
MuBcicapa    atrioapilla, 

81. 
cKTuleioen*,    607, 

542. 

cinemola,  542. 

griBola,  81,  607. 

undulata,  607. 

Musdcspula  hyperjthra, 


MuBciMxii<oU   ruflrerteK, 


Mjiadectea   moDlanua, 


■        ^ 

^^^^^^^^HBlll^^^^^^^H           ^^H 
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GS9     ^^1 

Orioliu      boneroteiiai*,         ^^^H 

328. 

MotbopriMta     perdioann, 

^H 

fcroi,  2S7. 

814. 

Mji»aTnuLe«aiidu,iei, 

Niicifrnga      braclijrhyn- 

DfJU,  12).                           ^^H 

oha,  260,fl«i. 

^gHlbuls.81.04.               ^^H 

lartatum  510,  531.          ^^H 

614. 

4*1. 

QOtatuB,  531.                      ^^^H 

GI&. 

Mvotet4>t»  aimilii,  l(i2. 

—  U«ulr».(ri..4.                ^H 

InulU.                           ^^H 

MjrmeoiB  peiwlni,  155. 

choi.  615. 

Oitalida  motmot,  151.           ^^^H 

—  —  pachyrhjn- 

aw. 

chu.,  474. 

rpliclii,615. 

Nspolhem    pjTrhtjptoi^ 

m»crorbTncLtt,  260, 

^^^1 

466. 

266,206. 

Naucleraa  fiircatua,  140. 

22S,  230.                             ^^^1 

NuvUruiUabbotti.  l:il. 

210. 

chluronotua,  229,            ^^^1 

230.                                      ^^ 

uDeLbvatimi,  410. 

minutui.  laa 

Nuinidq  meleurii,  341. 

230.             *^ 

r.moM.    409,   COO, 

TOrrwuu.SlS. 

derbianu.,  229.  230.                    J 

523. 

Sj,^     wuidiaca.     98, 

frontolia.  229,  23a                     1 

flIioU,  623. 

fi7a. 

—  oiericopa.  229,  230.  ^^^1 
ruloopa,  2--'»,  230.         ^^^| 

gadowi,  623. 

Nyoliardia  Daria.  341. 

inlorujodik,  524. 

NTolibiiugru<li(,161. 

kiliiaeoiiia,  114.  G2a 

229.230.                             ^^H 

lubtuDUU,  5£t. 

violaoeuB.  188. 

0>morrer»oaiillnH<.249.      ^^H 

NeinoiihiliM      Quu:gregci- 

*alliu!ei     patlidior,       ^^H 

ri».  250. 

150,161. 

^^M 

Oatinopacria<alui,290.             ^^^H 

Neophron  pUestUB,  651, 

Ooeonodrotna   cryptoUu- 

dMunmn.!..        144.        ^^H 

N(«p«i1bieu«      tDuxdien- 

cun..273. 

162.  362.  383.  364. 

broeki,  372. 

homocbroa,  126. 

OtiaxfrB.4J7,  419.  617. 

liridiwM.  371. 

Uui'orrbaa,  126. 

Imubara.  491. 

kori,  418.  517. 

Nfliuctitaa     nuLTUuietni, 

35«. 

maoqiieetii,  142. 

122. 

Otooampw     Darirantiia, 

Mwtor  merLdionBlis.  277. 

1.% 

122. 

nwnunu*.  277. 

g..yiinen»i«,  157. 

Otooarji  alpetlrU,  IHJ. 

productm,  4U0. 

CEdaiDiB  fuKB,  IOl,2U. 

Muii».4«9. 

KplmlrioDdi^  277. 

ii>gn.,  101. 

0>7Bcbu*LrioutlBri«,  114. 

nu.,«13. 

617. 

oxyplerum,  193. 

337. 

460. 

t.«di|mU.  448,  616. 

dUtmm,  460. 

—  K«loi>M,  209.  280. 
toniiii-ulnii...  filrt. 

wrt.rouU.S8l), 

Miclor  eblori.,  460. 

Faofa}'<«pb»li«u.  122. 

guUri*.  400.  MB. 

aCrm  ropmua.  400.  510, 

PaohfPrphnlua     aterolli, 

Nilau.  brubru.  :«9. 

M8. 

oip-nai.,  609. 

(Enopa  aura,  l&l. 

pMhintia   bmdijurua. 

(EMrcUu  bmiuta.  443. 

Wl 

o*«rDHi.440. 

roolli.,  273. 

'^S"'""""-'"'- 

G>«. 

reyi.  440. 

SiMctiu  fuciitug.  68. 

3S0. 

BuliW 

HER,  VII. — VOL.  lit 

1 

^^ 

Patiophila  «burn«a,  106, 

4(17,592. 
Psleornia  cT,inooephflIu», 

65f.. 

fin«hi.  5. 

torqiiatui.  ft,  556. 

wardi,  130. 

Palainedea  cluTan&,  138. 
Pandioo    balis^ui,     &8, 

203. 
PunTptila  onjenneiiNs, 

2&.', 
MnctJ-hieronTioi, 

•2r,2. 

Pandu!aII&  carunculato, 

■2(11. 
Pamlisra      nogtula  lic- 

toriic,  443. 
flnschi,  448. 


ParamTtbia  montlum, 

444. 
ParoariH  capitata,  257. 
Parotja  holena-,  371,  300. 

la-rai,  39J, 

Parra  africana,  133,510. 


larinbiliB,  133. 

Parus  »l«r,  79.  178. 

cteruleus,  80. 

insignis,  520. 

leucoptoniB,  fi26. 

majur,  79,  M. 


pallid  iven  trie,  626. 

paluBtriB,  79. 

pekinensis.  (101. 

rOTULlB,  626. 

teneriflie,  54.  57. 

tenuBtului,  601. 

Passer  diflWig,  513,  628. 
domesLicus,  56,  57, 


Pattor  mwiii,  267. 
Pa»o  cristaluB,  117. 
nigripennia,       117, 

118. 
Pelagodroma       marina, 

262,  453. 
PBli.r({op»w  gigantea.  210. 
PelecanuB  crii>pus,  281. 
fuscu),  342. 


,186. 


Pelidna  atpii 

Peltohjai,  i; 
Pvnelnpidea 
245. 

Pentlielria    ilboiiotats, 

512. 
anlan*,  611,  612. 

equ«.  114. 

laticBuda,  1 14. 

Perdit  cinerea,  8S. 

Pericrocutus   rraterculiu, 


1,  146. 
Petnfca  bititUta,  376. 

lepgi,  279. 

Petpoiiia  pelronella,  613. 
Pcuoea  rufieepa  nu  tra- 

lis,  4r>9. 

■ fusca,  469. 

Pbabotreron       anis- 
tbjKtina.  249. 

brsTiragtrii,  249. 

Phacellodomua      striati- 

oollia,  257. 
PhaeLbornis     adoTpbi, 

430. 

authopbiluB,  429. 

aphelea,  427,  430. 

auguiti,  148.  429. 

—  baroni,    425,   426, 
427. 429. 

berlepMibi,    427. 


429. 


~  bolivii 


",427. 


Pba^homii   gsrlepiR', 

427. 

gounelUi,  427,  42G 

grueigularia.  430. 

guiancnns,  424. 

guji.  424. 

omiliiB.  429, 

guyi,  428. 

hupidus,  429. 

idtJiM,  428,  4aO. 

lonKiroatris,     425, 

426.4^.429. 

loneucmarcus.  42E 

430. 

meiicanuB,     425, 

426,429. 

moorei.   424.    t2R 

426. 

-—  natterori,  427,  428 
430. 

niirricinctuB.  429. 

obacura,  428. 

panaaiPDBtB,  426. 

philippi,  430. 

preti-ii.  427.  429. 

pygmaua.  428,  429, 

-  ——   nigricinctua, 
430,443. 

Pfgmnua, 


-  rioJB,  428,   430, 


430. 
443™ 


430. 


Bqualidos,  424,  427, 

alriigularia,    428, 

430. 

i,  429.    430, 


442. 


424, 


nipercilicia 


riridicaudatiu.  428, 

430. 

jnruqui,  429. 

Pbalacroconx  ap.,  168. 

afrioanua.  561. 

braailianua,      UK 

167.162,169,186,187. 

carbo,  276. 

gaimardi,  187. 

gndlii,  169. 


^^^^ 

^^^^m^^^^m 

641 

53,68. 

—  imperiBlrt,  167. 

—   auperoilio«.j».    203. 

Podicipea      cBliparniii, 

p«nieil1ia«..278. 

634. 

313. 

per^piem.l..^  378. 

trirtia,  03,  293, 

capmaia,  517. 

Ph.1uop...  fulLoinui. 

trochiliw,    78.    03. 

mttatUB.  123. 

loa,  438,  578,  589. 

114,276.324,605. 

— -  domini™..  343. 

hvptrboreue,  103. 

PhjUoitrephua      bsn- 

minor.  517.  662. 

438. 

rollandi,313. 

—  hamue.  6. 

pWidu.',  535. 

PodiljiubuB    anUircticua, 

principalis  473. 

314. 

reevrti.  473. 

5U2. 

«h»wi.  a&i. 

377. 

Pbfhitoma  rara,  35, 

eianea.  377. 

Pim  pioa  pica.  464, 

lortlia,  377. 

»er«oolor.  473. 

ruBtioa.  1.  84.  iW. 

nilida.  376. 

Philemon    philippiuBn- 

Picuidea  tridacljlus,  VT. 

Bis  237. 

Picolaptea  anguatiroa- 

Pliiinosiu     infiucatui. 

lria,257. 

lue,  4 16, 502,  548. 

257. 

robuatus,  4M.  517. 

409. 

Poephila  goxldi.  623. 

ei5. 

Pit-umniu  uneosii,  602. 

crinigeni,  250. 

PlcuB  cafauiiai.  602. 

cactorum,  261. 

540.                                      ^^M 

282. 

major,  97. 

ktolkta,  507.                 ^^^1 

sHtunU,  2S2. 

pipra,  67. 

PiodJua    raacapillua, 

PhwnicoparriM   Midinui, 

melna.  500,                              ^^H 

189. 

608,636. 

melBFioptcn,  546.           ^^^H 

PhcmieophUuB        p«l- 

torquatua,  405, 500,       .^^^H 

marum,  122.  323. 

PilangiJit  boliTiaaoa,  257, 

^^H 

Phcrnipoptorus   «ndinu». 
11,180. 

gabbi,  122. 

PoUM«tD>     iehUijaOtiu.        ^^H 

S22.                                     ^^M 

210,   214.   215.   31G. 

287. 

219.  220.  2!>3. 

^^H 

n»eu«.  68.  474. 

uroatictua,  237               ^^^^| 

Phcpnicotlimupi*    rubi- 

arylhrogaalra.  340. 

Poliomnaa  lutaola.  602.          ^^^H 

coidei  affiuis.  4(>ll. 

n.«.im».  ai2. 

PulionUU  buflbiii,  161.           ^^^H 

rtMrii.341,3*2. 

dumiciula.  261.                  ^^H 

413,511.517. 

Tirginaiia.  134. 

Poliuauiu     (triatipMtui,          ^^^H 

FhoBipar.  i«.a,  334. 

Flangu.iiB0g<Ei>a,117, 
PtebHea  ajaja,  163. 

^^H 

PhojT  Di«.ille™..  310, 

tftiuirortrifc  358. 

IrSS,  184,257.                      ^^H 

— —  atricep^  16, 17. 

Platjpfari.  aglaiu:  .umi- 

Potrtuiua      tiridisalmiu.       ^^^^1 

orbonirias  166. 

■■hr..ti.  488. 

^^H 

ourecinuf,  11,  18. 

PUtjiteira  petiata,  542, 

Pumatorbiuua    iuibcfbia,       ^^^H 

gsyi.  16,  17. 

96,  468.  570, 

^^H 

unUlor.ia. 

atnduliu,  602,  607.        ^^^H 

PhjUopMu..  133. 

PlMtTotiUrua    saxibeD- 

awlnhwi.  eol.  603,       ^^^M 

PbjUosoopu*  ftiSiiii.  170, 
171.  BOl. 

«..340,»17. 

^^H 

Plot-eui  baf  a,  558. 

3^:A!«.                      '      ^^M 

honelli,  79. 

Plotua  anhinn.  107.  163, 

bonolis.  400. 

257,481. 

Fornhyriopa      meUniipa,       ^^^^^H 

futeUui.  2ua 

U»wUaDti.  661. 

nilidus  -m. 

nanua.  358,  36». 

Poraalia  haitloni.  123.            ^^^H 

preroguK     143. 

PlDTiAHua  oiDerea.  133, 

Pntiiu«la    raaara,    93,         ^^H 

602.  606,  608. 

Fnoepjga  everetli,   443, 

603.                                    ^^^H 

rubKra,  77.                   ^^^H 

602.608. 

poailU,  174,  601. 

rubimla.  !.-.  77.            ^^^H 

rufui,  78. 

ruta.  622. 

IMiluaU.  Mi.  Ma      ^^^M 

Frionoohiliu     bicolor, 


Prionodur*   uewloniana, 

R19. 
Frionap*  Ulaoom*,  CIO, 

532. 
ProceUaria    longipol, 

2li8. 

tbIox,  268. 

PKf;ne  obalybca,  162. 

tapera,  192. 

Promerops  guroeji,  606. 


PnrUomui  dalhouiin,  1 
pMuilochlorii    aureiTCQ 
trig,  23. 


tTplt»,    69, 

60. 

madara«ii,  69. 60. 

modest*.  59.  60. 

pallida,  69. 

picU,  69,  BO,  112. 

PsittACUB  HUatralJi,  277. 

fuBcirapiUus,  502. 

DiBridioniilis,  277. 

neetor,  277. 

P«itteutel«a  euteln,  611. 

ireberi,  611. 

Paopliia  crepitana,  154. 

obacura,  164. 

Tiridi^  154. 

Pterniatea  cnuiohi,  562. 

infiMcatuB,  448. 

Fteroclea 


liobtenBteini.  207. 

FteroptorhuB     rubecola, 

40,  42,  43. 
PterutLiua     sralatus. 


Ftilopua      ledaDcheri, 
249. 

ocoipilalia,  249. 

Plilai4iiB  punuliua,  390. 

Tiolorise,  398. 

Ptiloacelia      raptondens, 

303. 
Plilotia  flligera,  382. 

lacrimana,  382. 

obacura,  383. 

nbiaibba,  381. 

aubfren&ta,  383. 

lanthotia,  382. 


PTrrhoapua  ImiginMtri* 

282. 
pTrrhula  europ«&,  83. 

DinlenaiB,  002. 

PyrrtmUuda      griaea, 

558. 

leuoopanaa,  114. 

melanauehen,  206. 

Fjirfaura  TittaU.  261. 
Pytelia  melba,  513. 


BTU«ua,  312. 

major,  487. 

obaourul,  273. 

opiathomelaa,  120. 


-  UTardi,  '53 


PjroceptialuB    rubineua, 

UB.25/. 
P;romehn«    afra,    860, 

361. 
flammiMpa,  114. 


-  omria,  100. 

-  creco.  ftS,  lOO. 

-  oraDoptera,  193. 

-  diaoora,  343. 

-  eatoDi,  465. 
oijpten,  193. 

-  puna,  193. 

-  Tcnicolor,  IflS. 
QuiiPalua  insulanj,  283. 
niger,  326. 

Ballua  iDdiooa,  602. 

rhytirbyncbua.  299. 

■aiiguiiioleiitui^29u. 

Bacurriroatra     anduiB, 

308. 
Bwulua    crutatiu,     78, 

"18. 
■  ignicapilliu,  78. 
Bbabdornia  q>.,  234. 

-  inomatua,  311,  235, 
154. 

-  minor,    211,     234, 
36,254. 

-  m  jBtwslii,  234, 235, 


154,  157,  158. 161. 

toco,  267. 261. 

TitellJDua,  168. 

BhamphociEliu    ehry- 

aopUnu.  266. 

ictaroootua,  266. 

ineipeotatua,  266. 

Jaoapa,  166,  162. 

paBBorinu,  131. 

Bbampbodon  cbrjanrua. 


Pfrrbocentor    maUnopa, 


I^^H 

^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^H 
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ai3 

Sareojihanopi       umar- 

Selaria  •araarensU.  2?.^ 

RhiQ<whetu»jubatui.480. 

Sureops  calruB.  240. 

Sharpia  avreii.  530. 
8ipli>a  albo-olinuea.  176. 

225.220. 

iS4. 

331. 

molM.  499.  H*. 

SaxlaiU  >1bicoll»,  7(f. 

~  kalflwnai,.  124. 

de«rtf.    m,    304. 

oliTBcea.  176,  178, 

lU. 

r.iflgaln,  015. 

gnlwnt.604. 

Silagrn  onuUru,  612. 

chilooploru.,     IM, 

iMbpllinm  :.'85. 

Sitta  frontaliB,  3. 

654. 

leucuro.  74  4S1. 

-magna.  2,  3.  116. 

n<5rctA.4. 

—  cinetus.  134. 
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